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August  20,  1994 


Sidney  Roger 

Sidney  Roger,  a  former  San 
Francisco  radio  commentator,  ac 
tor  and  union  advocate,  died 
Thursday  of  lung  cancer  in  a  Terra 
Linda  hospital  He  was  80. 

A  native  of  Paris  and  a  gradu 
ate  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  Mr.  Roger  performed 
in  Bay  Area  theater  and  radio  dra 
matic  productions,  including  the 
title  role  of  Richard  III.  During 
World  War  II,  he  wrote  a  weekly 
column  in  The  Chronicle  called 
'Tokyo  Inside  Out,"  reporting  and 
analyzing  Japanese  propaganda. 

In  the  late  1940s,  Mr.  Roger,  a 
self -proclaimed  "New  Deal  Demo 
crat,"  delivered  nightly  news  anal 
ysis  on  radio  station  KGO  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Congress  of  In 
dustrial  Organizations.  He  also  was 
the  host  of  programs  on  KPO, 
KROW  and  KPFA-FM. 

"Radio  belongs  to  the  people, 
by  congressional  act,"  he  told  a 
San  Francisco  audience  in  1947. 
"Stations  merely  rent  the  air 
waves  at  the  sufferance  of  the  peo 
ple." 

In  that  same  year,  Mr.  Roger 
became  a  target  of  the  California 
Un-American  Activities  Commit 
tee  of  the  state  Senate.  The  com 
mittee  called  Mr.  Roger  a  Commu 
nist  "functionary." 

His  show  on  KGO  was  canceled 
in  1950,  on  the  same  day  the  station 
refused  to  allow  union  leader  Har 
ry  Bridges  to  appear  as  Mr.  Roger's 
guest  The  American  Civil  Liber 
ties  Union  protested,  calling  Mr. 
Roger  and  Bridges  the  "victims  of 
a  mounting  witch  hunt" 

For  10  years,  he  served  as  edi 
tor  of  the  International  Long 
shoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  newspaper  in  San  Francis 
co.  He  also  edited  a  union  newslet 
ter  for  railroad  workers. 


Surviving  are  his  wife  of  22 
years,  Mae  Durham  Roger,  of  Mill 
Valley;  and  two  sons,  Michael  Rog 
er  of  Alameda  and  Brian  Roger  of 
San  Pedro. 

Plans  for  a  memorial  service  In 
San  Francisco  are  incomplete. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


it  Thurxhy.  August  25.  1994 


DICK  MEISTER 


Sid  Roger,  voice  of  the  people 


H 


IS  WAS  a  truly  ex 
traordinary  voice.  A 
voice  that  once 
heard  could  never 
be  forgotten.  A 
warm,  compelling  voice  of  concern 
and  reason. 

One  knew  immediately  that  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  said.  What 
he  said,  and  said  so  eloquently, 
was  at  all  times  meant  to  further 
the  cause  of  society's  underdogs  — 
working  people,  minorities,  politi 
cal  dissidents  and  others  oppressed 
by  powerful  government  and  eco 
nomic  interests. 

He  was  a  courageous  man,  a 
laan  of  great  humcr,  a  m^n  of  cul 
ture  and  learning  who  neverthe 
less  remained  at  one  with  the  plain 
people  he  championed. 

Sidney  Roger  was  his  name,  a 
man  literally  thousands  of  us  were 
privileged  to  have  known  personal 
ly.  He  died  in  Marin  County  last 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  80. 

Roger  was  a  superb  radio  jour 
nalist  at  the  height  of  that  medi 
um's  popularity  and  influence, 
emerging  during  World  War  II  as  a 
leading  news  commentator.  He  did 
daily  network  broadcasts  from  San 
Francisco,  shows  for  several  local 
stations  and  overseas  broadcasts  for 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

After  the  war,  Roger  became  a 
widely  heard  spokesman  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  Congress  of  In 
dustrial  Organizations.  But  that 
ended  in  the  anti-Communist  hys 
teria  of  1950,  when  KGO  and  its 
parent  ABC  network  abruptly  can 
celed  his  ClO-sponsored  program. 

Roger  was  branded  a  "subver 
sive,"  as  were  so  many  others  asso 
ciated  with  the  CIO.  That  included 
the  organization's  regional  direc 
tor,  Harry  Bridges  of  the  Interna 
tional  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
Son  Francisco  writer  Dick  Meister 
has  covered  labor  issues  for  three 


housemen's  Union,  whom  the  gov 
ernment  was  attempting  to  deport 
to  his  native  Australia  because  of 
his  alleged  ties  to  communism. 

Despite  his  talent,  his  skills  and 
his  experience,  despite  that  un 
matched  voice,  there  was  no  place 
in  commercial  radio  for  Sid  Roger. 

But  if  commercial  radio 
wouldn't  have  him,  the  ILWU 
would.  Roger  went  to  work  on  The 
City's  docks  and  part-time  on  the 
union's  newspaper,  The  Dispatch 
er,  meanwhile  continuing  hi=  radio 
commentaries  over  listener-spon 
sored  KPFA/FM  in  Berkeley. 

He  soon  became  ILWU  director 
of  information  an<;  editor  of  The 
Dispatcher.  He  heloed  make  it  one 
of  the  country's  best  labor  publica- 


His  rapport 
with  working 
people  was 
phenomenal 


tions.  It  played  a  major  role  in 
making  ILWU  members  among 
the  country's  best  informed  and 
most  progressive  unionists  and  the 
ILWU  one  of  the  most  democratic, 
militant  and  effective  of  unions. 

When  I  first  met  Sid,  I  was  a 
green  labor  reporter  for  the  Chron 
icle  faced  with  a  hostile  Harry 
Bridges  who,  as  he  once  shouted, 
was  certain  "the  God  damn  press  is 
our  enemy!"  Bridges  had  a  point, 
but  I  wasn't  his  enemy;  I  merely 
sought  information  from  him,  and 
thanks  to  Sid,  I  usually  got  it. 

I  especially  remember  the  sto 
ries  he  wrote  about  some  guy 
named  Cesar  Chavez  who  was  try 
ing  to  put  together  a  union  of  farm 
workers  in  Kern  County. 

I  was  skeptical.  Farm  union  or 
ganizers  had  come  and  gone 


Sid  insisted  I  should  go  to  Kern 
County:  "Chavez  means  business!" 

I  went,  and  came  back  with 
among  the  first  stories  in  the  com 
mercial  media  about  what  became 
the  United  Farm  Workers. 

Sid's  grasp  of  what  was  going  on 
among  farm  workers  was  typical. 
His  rapport  with  working  people 
was  phenomenal.  To  walk  with 
him  among  ILWU  members,  in 
San  Francisco,  Southern  Califor 
nia,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Hawaii,  was  to  be  met  with  friend 
ly  cries  of  "Sid!  Sid!" 

HE  HAD  countless  friends 
among  working  people,  yet 
he  also  had  many  friends 
in  the  academic  community.  He 
was  married  to  Mae  Durham 
Roger,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
authorities  on  children's  literature. 
He  had  friends  in  the  theater,  too, 
stemming  from  his  years  as  an  ac 
tor  in  local  dramatic  productions. 

Sid  maintained  steadfast  loyal 
ty  to  the  ILWU  even  after  Bridges 
forced  him  to  resign  his  ILWU 
posts  in  1972.  Bridges  apparently 
was  unhappy  that,  like  many  oth 
ers  in  the  union,  Sid  opposed  the 
ultimately  unsuccessful  attempt 
by  Bridges  to  merge  the  ILWU 
with  the  Teamsters  or  the  East 
Coast  longshoremen's  union. 

Sid  went  back  to  work  on  the 
waterfront,  joined  ILWU  delega 
tions  that  investigated  working 
conditions  on  European  docks  and, 
after  retiring,  began  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  mammoth  two-volume 
oral  history  for  UC-Berkeley. 

The  work,  an  invaluable  source 
of  information  on  labor,  politics 
and  much  else,  was  completed  just 
before  his  death  —  the  final  and 
lasting  contribution  of  Sidney 
Roger,  who  already  had  con 
tributed  so  much  to  so  many  of  us. 
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PREFACE--International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  Oral 
History  Series 


For  almost  a  century,  San  Francisco  has  been  known  as  a  union  town, 
and  the  International  Longshoreman's  and  Warehouseman's  Union  (ILWU)  as 
its  most  active,  progressive,  and  unique  union. 

Back  in  the  1950s,  when  the  University  of  California  still  funded 
most  of  the  research  conducted  by  its  faculty  and  staff,  the 
University's  newly  established  oral  history  program  interviewed  a  number 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  labor  leaders;  for  example,  Paul 
Scharrenberg  (Sailor's  Union),  Jennie  Matyas  (ILGWU),  Mary  Gallagher 
(IWW),  a  variety  of  Teamster  Union  officials,  and  J.  Paul  St.  Sure, 
representative  par  excellence  of  the  employers  in  many  collective 
bargainings.   But  in  the  following  decades,  as  institutional  research 
funds  shrank  and  foundation  funds  became  more  limited  to  direct  action 
projects,  the  oral  history  program  of  necessity  focused  more  and  more  on 
fields  that  could  fund  their  own  historic  preservation,  such  as 
businesses  and  the  professions.  A  few  brief  labor  history  interviews 
were  conducted,  but  only  when  they  fitted  in  with  another  funded  project 
such  as  the  Earl  Warren  Era  Project.   The  resulting  lopsided 
documentation  was  noted  and  deplored  by  library  officials,  faculty,  and 
scholars  in  search  of  research  materials,  but  it  took  two  private 
citizens,  recently  retired  from  labor  union-related  work  and  research, 
to  turn  the  situation  around  by  their  own  volunteer  ef forts--Estolv  and 
Angela  Ward. 

First,  Angela  Ward  volunteered  her  secretarial  skills  to  The 
Bancroft  Library  to  transcribe  a  taped  interview  with  Henry  Schmidt 
which  had  been  donated  to  the  office  several  years  earlier.   Her 
husband,  Estolv  Ward,  reading  each  page  as  it  came  off  Angela's 
typewriter,  realized  that  his  background  had  fortuitously  qualified  him 
to  do  labor  oral  histories.  A  newspaper  reporter  and  court  reporter  in 
the  1930s,  his  sympathies  had  led  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  organized 
labor  after  the  1934  General  Strike.   He  had  worked  for  various  unions 
and  union-related  agencies,  and  had  researched  and  written  on  labor 
topics,  including  a  book  on  Harry  Bridges  and  one  on  Tom  Mooney.   He  too 

volunteered  his  services. 

- 

And  so  Estolv  and  Angela  Ward  began  a  ten-year  team  effort  to 
preserve  a  piece  of  California's  labor  history,  he  researching, 
interviewing,  editing;  she  transcribing  and  final  typing.   The  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  provided  format  and  procedures,  indexing  and 
cataloging,  and  all  the  finding  aid  requirements,  including  launching  of 
the  finished  oral  histories  into  the  network  of  scholarly  research. 
Such  funding  as  was  needed  came  from  unions,  mostly  the  waterfront 
unions,  workers  and  attorneys  in  the  organized  labor  community,  and  from 
families  and  friends  of  the  interviewees. 


ii 

Estolv  and  Angela  began  in  1978  with  Louis  Goldblatt's  oral 
history,  then  Henry  Schmidt  and  Germain  Bulke.  Their  fourth  was  with 
labor  attorney  Norman  Leonard,  completed  in  1986.   Estolv  hung  up  his 
interviewer's  shingle  in  1986,  pleading  his  eighty-seven  years  as  excuse 
to  step  down  to  a  less  pressured  job  as  proofreader.   His  partial 
retirement  was  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office's  chance  to  capture  his 
own  recollections  of  the  many  historic  events  and  persons  he  had  seen 
and  dealt  with.   Estolv 's  close  friend  and  colleague,  Norman  Leonard, 
volunteered  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  Lisa  Rubens,  a  California 
historian  with  a  specialty  in  labor  history,  was  engaged  to  take  over 
Estolv 's  job  of  labor  history  interviewer,  and  Estolv  Ward's  oral 
history,  finished  in  1989,  became  the  fifth  in  the  ILWU  labor  series. 
Estolv  Ward  died  in  March  1993.   Angela  Ward  died  in  1997.   For  a  while 
it  seemed  that  might  be  the  end  of  the  ILWU  series,  but  in  fact  two  more 
oral  histories  were  simmering. 

During  the  years  of  keeping  the  documentation  of  Bay  Area  labor 
history  advancing,  albeit  slowly,  all-around-labor-man  David  Jenkins  had 
served  as  an  advisor  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Of f ice—willing  to 
give  advice  by  telephone  or  to  come  over  to  the  campus  for  a  meeting. 
His  knowledge,  especially  of  behind-the-scenes  shoals  and  opportunities, 
was  invaluable.   He  was  on  the  office's  wish  list  of  future  labor 
interviewees.   The  other  wish-list  interviewee  was  Sidney  Roger,  best 
known  in  Berkeley  circles  as  a  liberal  radio  commentator,  and  in  labor 
circles  as  editor  of  the  ILWU's  Dispatcher. 

The  process  to  interview  David  Jenkins  began  in  1987  with 
fundraising  led  by  an  impressive  list  of  city  and  labor  leaders.   Lisa 
Rubens  began  the  interviewing  late  in  1987,  as  soon  as  the  first 
contribution  checks  came  in,  for  Dave's  health  was  precarious.   David 
Jenkins's  oral  history  was  finished  in  March  1993;  he  died  in  June  1993. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  interviewer-editor  Lisa  Rubens,  who  worked 
with  and  without  pay,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  over  six  years  of  the 
funding- interviewing-editing  process . 

The  other  simmering  oral  history  began  quite  fortuitously.   The 
head  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  talking  with  Mae  Durham 
Roger,  Professor  Emeritus  of  UC's  prestigious  School  of  Librarianship, 
on  a  plan  to  document  the  history  of  the  School.  Mrs.  Roger  mentioned 
that  her  husband  had  led  an  exciting  life  and  was  trying,  so  far 
unsuccessfully,  to  get  into  gear  to  write  an  autobiography.   "Who  is 
your  husband?"  "Sidney  Roger."  "We  have  been  trying  to  do  an  oral 
history  with  him  for  years!"  So  began  a  plot  for  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  to  get  his  oral  history,  Sidney  Roger  to  create  the  first 
draft  for  his  autobiography,  and  Mae  Durham  Roger  (secretly)  to  make  a 
loving  gift  to  her  husband,  and  incidentally,  to  the  documentation  of 
the  history  of  labor  and  California.   The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in 
the  interview  history  of  Sidney  Roger's  oral  history,  written  by  Julie 
Shearer,  the  dedicated  interviewer  who  worked  with  Sidney,  and  Mae,  from 
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September  1989  until  Sidney's  death  in  1994,  and  then  with  Sidney's 
friend  Peter  Meyer  until  the  completion  of  the  oral  history  in  February 
1998. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  the 
recollections  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to 
California  and  the  West  and  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of 
The  Bancroft  Library. 

Willa  K.  Baum 
Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

February  28,  1998 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Jessica  Mitford  (Mrs.  Robert  Treuhaft) 


SID  ROGER,  REMEMBERED 


I've  known  Sid  from  almost  the  first  month  of  my  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  in  1943,  hence  it  must  now  be  about  fifty-one  years.   Reading 
over  the  table  of  contents  for  his  oral  history  only  shows  how  much  of 
his  extraordinary  life  and  career  I  missed. 

This  book,  I'm  sure,  will  be  a  true  classic.   I  can't  wait  to  get 
the  first  copies  that  roll  off  the  press  to  send  to  my  children, 
grandchildren,  and  innumerable  friends  as  a  guide  to  the  Left-wing  in 
the  20th  Century. 

When  Sid  spoke  so  eloquently  at  a  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
that  my  children  gave  for  me  and  Bob  last  year  in  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Kensington—the  venue  chosen  by  our  son  Benj  because  of  the 
initials  which,  he  hoped,  would  give  people  a  bit  of  a  giggle--Sid 
mentioned  our  respective  FBI  dossiers.   He  pointed  out  that  his  (at  ten 
cents  a  page)  cost  $44.80,  hence  he  had  four  hundred  forty-eight  pages, 
versus  mine  which  was  only  389  pages,  for  a  cost  of  $38.90.   And  he  was 
gracious  enough  to  say  that,  even  so,  I  was  more  subversive  than  he. 
The  table  of  contents  of  Sid's  oral  history  belies  this  completely. 

For  the  first  several  years  that  I  knew  him,  Sid  was  to  me 
something  of  a  distant  star,  a  person  who  touched  everything  he  did  with 
excellence  —  genius,  perhaps  a  better  word.   His  radio  talks  were  an 
inspiration;  all  I  could  do  was  wonder  at  his  sharpness  of  intellect  and 
his  ability  to  get  across  a  thunderously  radical  left-wing  message  in  a 
winningly  popular  style.   He  was  a  person  to  be  looked  up  to  and 
emulated- -what  in  today's  unfortunate  jargon  is  called  a  "role  model." 

At  the  time,  I  was  working  for  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  which 
like  most  organizations  that  Sid  supported  was  on  the  Attorney  General's 
official  subversive  list.   Once  in  a  while,  if  the  CRC  had  a  specially 
important  event,  I'd  gather  courage  to  ask  Sid  to  make  the  collection 
speech.   He  was  immensely  generous  about  this--I  suppose  half  a  dozen 
subversive  organizations  relied  upon  his  uncanny  ability  to  extract 
untold  riches  (untold,  that  is,  in  those  impoverished  days)  from  an 
audience. 

Having  laid  out  the  reason  for  the  money  with  great  eloquence,  he 
starts  high- -$100,  or  $50,  very  hard  to  get  in  those  days.   He  then  goes 
down  the  scale  like  an  expert  pianist — $25,  $10,  $5,  extracting  the 
maximum  at  each  figure.   His  next  ploy:  throwing  out  his  arms  in  a  wide, 
expansive  gesture  to  the  assemblage  with  the  Sid  trademark  cry:  "And 
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now- -a  sea  of  green!   I  want  everybody  to  hold  up  a  dollar  bill, 
including  those  who  have  already  given."  That's  irresistible;  the  sea 
of  green  materializes.   Is  he  through?  Not  quite.   "And  now  will  the 
ushers  pass  the  baskets  for  quarters,  nickels,  dimes,  whatever  you  can 
afford." 

A  magnificent  performance- -unforgettable  to  anyone  who  ever  heard 
one  of  those  classic  Sid  money  pitches. 

As  for  his  special  role  in  my  life,  as  guide  and  teacher  through 
the  hitherto  unknown  (to  me)  experience  of  public  appearances,  this  came 
back  in  memory  just  a  few  days  before  Sid  died  when  a  film  crew  making  a 
documentary  about  KPFA  came  round,  wanting  recollections  from  people  who 
had  been  on  those  radio  programs.   Memories  came  flooding  in--mainly, 
the  very  first  time  I'd  ever  been  interviewed  on  radio,  by  none  other 
than  my  "role  model"  Sid  Roger. 

The  year  was  1960,  thirty-four  years  ago.   I  had  just  published  my 
autobiography,  Daughters  &  Rebels.   It's  an  autobiographical  account  of 
my  childhood  between  the  world  wars,  eventual  escape  from  my  ultra- 
conservative  family  by  running  away  to  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  civil 
war  with  a  volunteer  in  the  International  Brigades,  whom  I  soon  married, 
and  our  emigration  to  America. 

This  book  had  been  rejected  by  about  every  American  publisher 
you've  ever  heard  of,  but  was  eventually  accepted  and  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin,  a  Boston  firm.   My  friends  kindly  assured  me  that  the 
rejections  were  more  due  to  the  radical  content  of  the  book  than  to  its 
shortcomings.  Who  knows?  McCarthyism  was  moribund  but  still  fairly 
potent . 

I  was  more  than  a  little  apprehensive  about  its  possible 
reception.  Would  anyone  review  it? 

Then  I  got  a  call  from  Sid  Roger,  at  the  time  part  of  the  KPFA 
radio  team,  suggesting  an  interview.   I  was  both  thrilled  and  terrified 
at  the  thought,  but  naturally  agreed  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

This  was  my  very  first  public  interview  of  my  long  life. 

So  I  arrived  at  KPFA,  quivering  with  apprehension  like  a  pathetic 
rabbit  caught  in  the  headlights  of  a  car. 

Sid  was  about  THE  most  incredible  hand-holder  and  encourager  that 
I  could  have  dreamed  of.  A  total  calmer-down.  "What  about  all  those 
thousands  of  listeners—what  if  I  say  something  stupid?"  I  asked.  "No, 
no,"  said  Sid.  "You'll  be  just  talking  to  me.  Don't  think  about  them. 
Just  look  at  me,  relax,  say  whatever  comes  into  your  mind."  So  I  gazed 
at  the  twinkling  Sid,  and  all  fears  vanished. 
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Perhaps  due  to  the  Sid  Roger  interview  on  KPFA,  many  requests  for 
lectures  now  came  in.   So  I  rang  up  Sid  in  great  alarm--! 'd  never  even 
been  to  a  lecture,  far  less  given  one.  What  to  do?  I  asked  him.   He 
said:  "Just  remember  that  people  don't  come  to  lectures  to  be  informed 
or  educated.   They  come  to  be  entertained,  so  be  sure  to  make  them 
laugh."  Advice  I've  tried  to  follow  ever  since. 

Bob  and  I  send  very  great  love  to  Mae,  with  such  happy  memories  of 
gatherings  in  the  Roger  manse  in  Hillside  Avenue  and  here  in  Regent 
Street  when  we  were  able  to  lure  them  to  unfashionable  Oakland. 


I  rang  up  Sid  last  May  to  say  Happy  Birthday,  and  he  sounded  quite 
excited  about  the  party,  but  mentioned  something  about  the  oddness  of 
being  so  ancient. 

How  old  is  old?   Depends  on  where  you  yourself  happen  to  be  in 
life. 

When  our  oldest  sister  Nancy  was  twenty-nine,  I,  aged  sixteen,  was 
appalled  to  think  that  one  of  us  would  soon  be  thirty.  As  to  me,  thirty 
and  forty  were  about  the  same.   I  told  everyone,  "Poor  Nancy,  she's 
almost  forty."  When  she  did  reach  forty,  she  said  she  didn't  mind,  as 
according  to  me  she'd  been  almost  forty  for  ten  years.  Again,  when  I 
was  about  forty-five,  I  asked  my  mother,  then  in  her  eighties,  who  was 
coming  to  her  tea  party.   "A  youngish  crowd  in  their  early  seventies," 
she  replied,  much  to  my  amusement.   However,  now  I'm  seventy- seven,  I  do 
rather  see  her  point. 

Jessica  Mitford 
Author 

August  1994 
Oakland,  California 


This  introduction  incorporates  Mrs.  Treuhaft's  remarks  from 
Sidney's  birthday  celebration  May  29,  1994,  and  Sidney's  memorial, 
September  10,  1994. 
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INTERVIEW  HI STORY- -Sidney  Roger 


Sidney  Roger  had  been  on  the  list  of  potential  interviewees  for 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  Oral  History 
Series  ever  since  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  began  the 
series  in  1980  with  a  two-volume,  forty- interview  oral  history  with  ILWU 
vice  president  Louis  Goldblatt.   ROHO  was  eager  to  interview  Mr.  Roger, 
a  1938  graduate  of  UC  Berkeley,  because,  as  editor  of  the  ILWU 
Dispatcher  (1958-1960,  1966-1972)  and  union  member  and  ship  clerk  on  the 
waterfront,  he  had  directly  experienced  or  observed  significant  events 
in  the  ILWU  history  and  key  union  leaders,  including  Goldblatt  and  Harry 
Bridges.  Moreover,  as  a  long-time,  liberal  radio  commentator  (1938  to 
1972),  Mr.  Roger's  encounters  and  interviews  with  leading  politicians, 
artists,  and  intellectuals  could  place  union  events  in  the  context  of 
significant  20th  century  issues  and  actors  on  the  left.  And  this  could 
also  illuminate  various  historical  inquiries  already  launched  by  the 
Oral  History  Office.   In  1984  the  Office  learned  from  Mrs.  Roger  that 
her  husband  had  retired  and  was  hoping  to  write  about  his  experiences. 
The  Office  initiated  discussions  of  an  oral  history  interview  with 
Sidney  Roger.   After  exploring  various  formats  for  interviews, 
appropriate  match  of  interviewer  with  narrator,  amount  of  research 
needed,  sources  of  funding,  and  Sidney  Roger's  interest  in 
participating,  the  interviewing  began  in  1989. 

Indeed,  the  interviews  revealed  much  about  the  ILWU's  achievements 
and  inner  workings,  including  the  Harry  Bridges  trials,  the  historic 
M  &  M  agreement  of  1961,  and  the  corrosive  rivalry  between  Bridges  and 
Goldblatt.   Moreover,  Mr.  Roger's  broadcast  interview  list  reads  like  a 
Who's  Who  in  American  History.   His  oral  history  gives  illuminating 
accounts  of  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  who  challenged  William  Faulkner  on  the  air 
to  a  debate;  Rosa  Parks,  weary  from  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  asking 
that  listeners  send  shoes  to  Montgomery  for  blacks  commuting  on  foot; 
Paul  Robeson  and  his  uneasy  path  in  leadership;  Martin  Luther  Ring,  Jr., 
and  his  first  statements  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  Labor  Assembly  for 
Peace  conference.  A  few  of  the  other  historical  nuggets  unearthed  in 
the  interviews  included  reminiscences  of  Brigadier  General  Evans 
Carlson,  photographer  Edward  Weston,  film  maker  Howard  Da  Silva, 
presidential  candidate  Henry  Wallace  on  the  campaign  trail,  and  the 
Jewish  radicals  who  became  chicken  farmers  in  Petaluma.   ROHO  welcomed 
these  valuable  additions  to  the  historical  record.   So  the  originally 
envisioned  fifteen  interview  sessions,  common  in  a  life  history, 
ultimately  grew  to  thirty-five  sessions. 

A  gifted  actor,  Sidney  Roger  started  his  radio  broadcast  career  in 
the  Federal  Theater  Project  in  1938,  shortly  after  graduation.   Only  a 
facial  tic  prevented  his  going  early  on  to  film  work  along  with  Gregory 
Peck,  his  fellow  thespian  at  UC  Berkeley.  Mr.  Roger's  account  of 
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meeting  Sigmund  Freud  for  a  diagnosis  of  his  "affliction"  is  a  poignant 
--and  chilling- -reminder  of  the  early  experimentation  with  shock 
treatment.  Nearly  two  decades  later,  Mr.  Roger  returned  to  the  stage 
(still  with  his  tic  but  safely  distant  from  camera  close-ups)  where  he 
won  rave  reviews  playing  Claudius  in  Hamlet  and  for  his  comic  flair  in 
The  Recruiting  Officer. 

During  World  War  II,  he  worked  under  Owen  Lattimore  while  at  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Voice  of  America.   There  he  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  Filipino  resistance  fighters,  who  later  told  him  that 
many  had  risked  their  lives  to  listen  to  his  broadcasts  and  ranked 
Sidney  Roger  in  popularity  right  after  General  MacArthur.   However,  Owen 
Lattimore  took  Mr.  Roger  aside  one  day  and  told  him  that  his  eloquence 
had  earned  him  the  designation  by  the  FBI  as  "excessively  and 
prematurely  antifascist." 

Sidney  Roger  was  not  deterred.   Throughout  his  career,  he  stayed 
ahead  of  the  curve,  to  become  "prematurely"  anti-Stalin,  anti-racist, 
critical  of  Japanese  internment  policies,  committed  to  justice  for  the 
Rosenbergs,  the  first  subscriber  to  I.F.  Stone's  weekly,  and  an  early 
supporter  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  the  risks,  Mr.  Roger  spoke  out  against  censorship, 
political  oppression,  racism,  and  McCarthyism.   Sometimes  he  lost 
friends,  as  when  he  voluntarily  confronted  the  Tenney  Committee  and  went 
head-to-head  with  chairman  Jack  Tenney.   Sometimes  he  lost  employment  on 
the  air,  as  when  he  criticized  the  VFW  for  its  policy  of  housing  black 
veterans  separately  during  its  conventions.   Or  when  he  spoke  out 
against  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary.   Once  he  even  lost  his 
homeowner's  insurance  because  he  was  observed  "entertaining  Negroes" 
when  he  sponsored  a  home  concert  featuring  his  friend  Paul  Robeson. 

In  the  oral  history,  Sidney  Roger  vividly  describes  waterfront 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ship  clerk  and  a  union  man.   He  evokes  the 
time  when  workers  could  still  partake  of  the  romance  of  foreign  places 
before  cargo  handling  was  "dumbed  down"  by  containerization.   Focusing  a 
social  scientist's  eye  on  the  longshoreman,  he  describes  the  culture  and 
rituals  of  the  waterfront  work  "gangs"  and  the  intricate  choreography 
demanded  by  old-style  cooperative  cargo  handling.  As  a  ILWU  insider,  he 
draws  a  perceptive  portrait  of  its  charismatic  president—the  shrewd, 
courageous,  and  fractious  Harry  Bridges—who  fired  Sidney  Roger  from  the 
job  he  loved  best,  editor  of  the  Dispatcher. 

The  reader  will  learn  history  through  Sidney  Roger's  history- -his 
white-knuckle  adventure  escaping  Delano  grape  growers'  hired  guns  with 
Dolores  Huerta,  for  example.  And  the  reader  will  learn  about  Sidney 
Roger.   He  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  couldn't  resist  making  Jack  Tenney 
squirm.  The  kind  of  guy  who  burst  into  tears  in  an  Amsterdam  museum  at 
his  first  sight  of  the  original  of  the  Van  Gogh  print  he  had  at  home. 


Sidney  Roger  had  a  nose  for  the  story--the  grit  and  the  glory. 
And  he  saw  the  irony  and  relished  the  humor  in  everyday  life.  Here  is 
Sidney  Roger  in  Florence,  at  the  Accademia,  where  Michaelangelo ' s  statue 
"David"  is  displayed. 

"At  this  point,  I'm  looking  at  David  and  suddenly  I'm 
surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  Japanese  tourists.  A  guide  with  a 
heavy  German  accent  was  speaking  to  the  Japanese  translator. 
Although  the  guide  was  speaking  English,  I  could  barely  understand 
him.   Then  the  Japanese  translator  would  translate  to  the  Japanese 
tourists.   Lord  knows  what  they  heard. 

"At  one  point  the  translator  said  something  in  Japanese,  and 
all  the  people  started  unpacking  their  cameras.   I  walked  to  the 
back  of  the  room  to  get  a  picture  of  this.   I  saw  them  all  lift 
their  cameras  at  exactly  the  same  time.  .  .  .and  then  everyone 
went  click,  click,  click.   So  I'm  trying  to  get  this.  .  .great 
picture.  .  .  David  surrounded  by  his  tourists. 

"While  I'm  doing  this,  there's  a  man  standing  next  to  me. 
Suddenly,  a  woman  comes  running  toward  him.   She  says,  'Harold, 
Harold.'   She  has  the  New  York  accent  of  a  well-educated  young 
Jewish  lady  who's  probably  a  teacher,  maybe  a  junior  high  school 
teacher  from  the  Bronx.   'Harold,  Harold,1  she  says,  'look  at 
David.'   Harold  is  standing  by  me.   He  says,  'So,  I'm  looking.1 
Like  that.   She  says,  'Harold,  look  at  David.   Isn't  he  beautiful, 
Harold.   Look  at  him,  Harold,1  she  says.   'Doesn't  it  make  you 
proud  to  be  a  Jew? ' " 


First  Impression — September  1989 

Sidney  Roger—and  Mae  Roger—presented  a  fascinating  combination 
of  artful  and  engaging  conversation  and  a  strong  interest  in  people. 
Their  warm,  gracious,  and  witty  attention  was  irresistible.   We 
immediately  became  Sidney,  Mae,  and  Julie. 

Their  house  was  a  wood-paneled  hideaway  that  grew  into  a  three- 
story  aerie,  a  steep,  119-stair  climb  above  the  narrow,  winding  Hillside 
Avenue  in  Mill  Valley,  California.   The  dining  room,  kitchen,'  and  deck 
had  splendid  views  of  Mount  Tamalpais  over  a  canopy  of  live  oaks  and 
madrones  and  the  Rogers'  steeply  terraced  garden.   Inside  were  displayed 
paintings  and  sculpture  collected  from  the  couple's  extensive  travels 
and  from  their  circle  of  artist  friends.  Among  the  works  were  original 
paintings,  which  were  gifts  from  well-known  illustrators  of  children's 
books  published  during  the  renaissance  of  children's  literature,  a  field 
in  which  Mae  Durham  achieved  international  distinction  as  a  teacher, 
editor,  and  storyteller.   Children's  books  were  stacked  on  many  surfaces 
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and  in  cartons  waiting  to  be  unpacked  in  Mae's  study  off  the  living 
room. 

At  seventy-six,  Sidney  appeared  to  be  an  inch  or  two  shorter  than 
the  interviewer's  five  foot  six.  He  looked  then  very  much  like  his 
frontispiece  1944  Edward  Weston  portrait- -a  dashing  newsman  with  a 
newsman's  trademark  cigarette.  His  thinning  hair  was  still  dark 
colored.   His  deep-set  eyes  were  expressive,  with  a  twinkle  lurking  that 
suggested  an  amusing  anecdote  was  on  the  way.  He  had  been  handsome,  and 
he  was  still  charming.  His  voice  was  large,  deep,  rich,  and  compelling 
--made  for  radio. 

Mae  was  very  petite—under  five  tall—and  very  slender.  Her  gray 
hair  was  cut  short,  gamine  style.   It  was  a  surprise  to  hear  this 
sprite-like  woman  speak  in  a  carrying,  rather  low-pitched  voice,  until 
one  remembered  her  forte  as  a  storyteller. 

Sidney  wore  a  loose-fitting  Hawaiian  shirt  (or  short-sleeved 
shirts  worn  Hawaiian  style),  cotton  trousers,  and  thong  sandals,  as  he 
did  for  the  interview  sessions  that  followed.   Mae  wore  a  simple  and 
becoming  cotton  knit  dress  that,  she  explained,  she  had  found  in  the 
children's  department. 


The  Arrangement 

The  oral  history  project  was  started  with  funding  for  the 
interviews  from  Mae  Roger.   ROHO  estimated  that  the  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  to  be  captured  for  posterity  would  require  at  least 
fifteen  interviews—the  length  of  a  life  history.   Sidney's  son  Michael 
offered  the  services  of  his  secretary,  Tish  Coates,  to  transcribe  the 
tapes  onto  computer  disks. 

The  project  was  undertaken  with  the  understanding  that  Sidney,  a 
professional  editor  with  computer  experience,  would  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  disks  as  well  as  the  transcript  to  review.  He  would  make  his 
corrections  and  additions  on  the  computer  screen.  He  would  return  the 
edited  disks  to  the  Oral  History  Office,  which  would  correct  any  format 
glitches  and  then  print  out  essentially  a  final-typed  version  for 
proofreading,  indexing,  and  binding  by  the  Office. 

Computer  editing  was  adopted  for  two  reasons.   Sidney  needed  the 
computer's  light  touch  because  his  disabled  right  arm  could  not  grip  and 
manipulate  a  pencil  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without  pain.  Also,  it 
was  hoped  that  this  would  help  reduce  project  costs.   This  hope  was  not 
realized,  for  reasons  explained  below. 
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The  Interviews 

Thirty-five  interview  sessions  (yielding  seventy-eight  hour-long 
tapes)  were  conducted  with  Sidney  over  the  course  of  a  little  less  than 
one  year.   Session  1  was  on  October  24,  1989,  and  Session  35  took  place 
on  September  28,  1990.  All  sessions  were  held  at  Mae  and  Sidney's  Mill 
Valley  home,  in  Sidney's  study.   The  sessions  averaged  about  two  hours 
and  were  spaced  from  one  to  two  weeks  apart. 

The  interviewer  prepared  for  the  sessions,  using  materials  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Institute  for  Industrial 
Relations,  news  clippings,  and  ILWU  publications,  to  become  familiar 
with  ILWU  history,  the  M  &  M  agreement,  the  Bridges  trials,  and  union 
organizing  in  Hawaii.   The  interviewer  also  referred  to  oral  histories 
in  ROHO's  ILWU  Series  and  conferred  with  Sidney  to  help  focus  the 
interview  questions. 

Before  each  interview,  a  written  outline  of  topics  and  questions 
to  be  discussed  was  mailed  to  Sidney.   The  topics  were  discussed  roughly 
in  chronological  order.   Sessions  began  around  ten  o'clock  with  a  brief 
conference  about  what  the  interview  was  to  cover  and  what  might  be  added 
to  or  crossed  off  the  outline.   Topics  were  deleted  if  Sidney  had  no 
knowledge  of  them,  not  because  they  were  "hard  questions"  to  be 
censored.   Sidney  simultaneously  recorded  the  interviews  on  his  own  tape 
recorder  and  kept  copies  for  reference  in  the  editing. 

Early  on,  Sidney  called  the  interviewer's  attention  to  his  tic, 
the  elaborate  down  and  sideways  movement  of  his  jaw,  which  looked  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  scratch  his  chin  against  his  shoulder. 
(Actually,  I  had  noticed  the  maneuver  but  had  not  registered  it  as  an 
involuntary  movement.) 

As  interviews  progressed,  Sidney  no  longer  read  the  outlines  ahead 
of  time.   The  outlines  continued  to  serve  as  guideposts  for  the 
interviewer.   But  Sidney  was  a  journalist's  journalist  with  a  strong  and 
catholic  curiosity  and  an  uncanny  sense  of  what  would  be  historically 
important.  As  each  interview  session  revealed  more  significant  events 
that  should  be  inserted  in  the  interstices  of  the  outline,  the 
interviewer  had  the  sensation  of  an  ever  lengthening  scroll  of  topics 
and  an  ever  receding  date  of  completion.   On  June  19,  1990,  the 
interviewer  wrote  Michael  Roger,  just  back  from  Europe,  explaining  that 
"we  have  just  finished  recording  interview  20,  which  takes  us  up  through 
the  M  &  M  agreement  of  1961"  and  estimating  that  another  five  interviews 
might  complete  the  oral  history. 

Construction  noise  frequently  provided  an  insistent  backdrop  to 
the  interviews;  various  home  improvements  seemed  perpetually  underway. 
During  remodeling  of  the  bathroom  for  the  studio,  workmen  frequently 
interrupted  the  session  for  decisions  from  the  man  of  the  house.   The 
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man  of  the  house  greeted  them  warmly,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
interviewer,  often  with  a  preface  on  their  childhood,  marital  status, 
educational  achievements,  or  ethnic  background—information  he  was  able 
to  extract  from  the  most  taciturn  of  workers.   One  of  the  decisions  he 
made  mid-interview  was  to  install  a  telephone  in  the  new  bathroom. 

Following  the  morning's  interview  session,  Mae  often  provided 
inventive  and  delicious  lunch,  during  which  the  interviewer  strenuously 
attempted  to  keep  conversation  from  settling  on  more  than  a  mention  of 
past  or  potential  interview  topics.   "Don't  talk  about  that  now;  save  it 
for  the  tape." 


The  Transcribing 

Having  the  tapes  transcribed  outside  the  Office  was  a  welcome 
measure  of  support.   However,  the  process  was  not  without  technical  and 
stylistic  challenges.   ROHO  Office  staff  devoted  considerable  effort 
(aided  by  Gail  and  Michael  Roger)  to  devising  a  way  to  process  the  disk 
formatted  by  the  law  firm's  Wang  computer  so  that  it  could  be  read  by 
the  IBM-type  computers  in  the  Oral  History  Office.   Once  the  Wang  disks 
were  converted  to  WordPerfect  5.0,  they  required  manual  reformatting  of 
the  text  by  ROHO  staff  so  that  the  transcription  would  fit  ROHO  page 
layout  and  style.   Both  ROHO  and  Sidney  received  the  Wang  printout  from 
Tish,  but  Sidney  was  asked  to  use  a  ROHO  printout  that  matched  the  ROHO- 
reformatted  disk. 

ROHO's  in-house  transcribers  are  trained  to  exercise  judgment—in 
carefully  defined  areas—to  paragraph  for  meaning,  judiciously  delete 
crutch  phrases  after  a  suitable  sampling  occurs  in  the  text,  and  to 
question  the  editor  about  unusual  words.   This  requires  listening  ahead 
and  backtracking.   It  takes  time  for  training  and  time  for  practice. 
Tish,  however,  could  work  on  transcribing  the  oral  history  only  when  she 
had  a  few  minutes  free  from  other  duties  in  the  course  of  her  busy  day 
at  the  law  firm.   Under  these  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  wise  or 
fair  to  ask  her  to  assume  these  additional  responsibilities.   This  meant 
the  ROHO  transcripts  needed  some  editing  even  before  Sidney  could  work 
on  them. 


The  Editing 

The  Oral  History  Office  aims  to  produce  eyewitness  accounts  of 
significant  events  and  persons  that  are  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible,  not  simply  a  verbatim  record  of  the  tape.  Narrators  are 
invited  to  review  the  transcripts  and  make  corrections  and  clarify  their 
statements  and  add  information  that  would  make  them  more  useful  to 
future  researchers.   This  review  is  time  consuming  and  essential. 
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In  the  course  of  the  interviews,  Sidney  discussed  the  difficulty 
he  had  experienced  in  writing  since  his  "retirement"  as  editor  of  the 
Dispatcher.   He  concluded  that  he  had  become  depressed,  lost  confidence, 
"lost  heart."  It's  good  that  we're  doing  the  oral  history,  I  assured 
him,  "because  you  can  always  use  the  transcripts  as  a  rough  first  draft 
for  an  autobiography."  He  agreed  that  it  could  be  useful.   However, 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  begin  the  review  and  editing,  almost  nine 
months  passed  before  he  confessed  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of 
material  and  couldn't  bring  himself  to  start. 

The  interviewer  agreed  to  fully  edit  transcripts  of  the  first 
three  interviews  (seven  tapes  and  250  pages)  to  give  him  a  jump  start 
and  to  demonstrate  ROHO-style  copy  editing  with  subject  and  chapter 
headings.   Then  Sidney  was  to  review  the  edited  transcript  and  transfer 
to  the  computer  disk  those  changes  of  which  he  approved—as  well  as  his 
own  changes. 

This  worked  well.   So  well,  in  fact,  that  Sidney  requested  that 
the  interviewer  continue  editing  in  advance  of  his  review,  despite  the 
additional  cost  to  the  project.   By  July  1992,  Tish  had  transcribed 
thirteen  interviews,  seven  of  which  had  been  edited  by  the  interviewer 
and  by  Sidney  and  returned  to  ROHO.   By  October,  four  more  had  been 
edited.   About  the  same  time  Sidney  had  received  an  "all  clear"  report, 
six  years  after  the  dramatic  cancer  operation  that  robbed  him  of  his 
lung  and  his  bladder.   "Six  years  clean,"  he  told  me,  "that  meets  their 
definition  of  cure.   Of  course,  you  never  know,  but  I  think  I  just  might 
be  cured." 


Technical  Difficulties 

Also  in  October,  however,  the  first  cracks  had  appeared  in  our 
editing  system.   Two  markedly  different  edited  versions  of  session  9 
surfaced  on  two  disks.   Both  versions  had  been  worked  on  by  Sidney,  but 
they  had  widely  varying  lengths.   Investigation  revealed  that  not  only 
were  small  text  changes  different  but  some  sections  had  been  dropped  out 
of  one  and  repeated  in  the  other.  And  not  all  the  same  sections. 
Without  any  of  Sidney's  editing  marks  on  the  printout,  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  which  changes  were  deliberate  and  which  accidental.   It  required 
a  three-hour  effort  for  Sidney  and  the  interviewer  to  jointly  scan  and 
compare  the  three  printouts  and  another  three  hours  at  the  computer  to 
extract  the  correct  version. 

We  had  not  overestimated  Sidney's  eloquent  writing  and  skill  in 
editing,  but  we  had  underestimated  the  power  of  "muscle  memory"  built  up 
from  nearly  sixty  years  of  pounding  a  typewriter.   Frequently  the  past 
would  take  over,  and  Sidney  would  hit  "Carriage  return"  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  causing  the  text  to  jump  apart  on  the  command  of  the 
computer's  "Enter"  key.   Also,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  a 
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typewriter  "Tab"  and  a  computer  "Tab"  and  "Indent"  key.   Sidney 
considered  them  the  same.   His  edited  disks  sometimes  created  text  in  a 
narrow,  three-character  vertical  column  for  page  after  page,  rather  like 
"the  Mouse's  tale"  in  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  editing  process  was  neither  swift  nor  smooth.   However,  by 
February  1993,  sessions  1-16  had  been  edited  and  reviewed  by  the 
interviewer  and  Sidney  and  returned  to  ROHO.   Sidney  was  trying  to 
finish  editing  sessions  17  and  18  before  he  and  Mae  left  for  a  three- 
month  trip  to  Israel,  where  Mae  would  conduct  workshops  on  children's 
literature  and  storytelling.  The  interviewer  was  editing  number  19. 
Meanwhile  Tish  was  about  to  send  disks  and  transcripts  from  session  25. 


Cancer's  Return 

Shortly  after  arriving  home  from  Israel,  Sidney  consulted  his 
doctor  again  to  check  out  some  vague  symptoms  he  had  experienced  while 
abroad.   Sidney  received  grim  news:  he  had  inoperable  cancer,  in  the 
lung  and  elsewhere.  He  could  consider  radiation  or  chemotherapy,  or 
both,  or  none.   If  he  were  lucky,  he  might  last  a  year.   Or  he  might 
live  six  months. 

I  wept  when  he  told  me.   Sidney,  who  had  sobbed  more  than  once  at 
sad  memories  during  the  interviews,  was  dry  eyed.  He  was  angry.   He 
felt  betrayed  by  his  previous  good  report;  he  had  come  to  believe  it. 
And  now  his  hopes  were  dashed. 

Actually,  I  had  come  to  think  of  Mae  and  Sidney  as  nearly 
indestructible.  Every  day  they  went  down  and  up  those  steep  stairs--for 
the  New  York  Times,  for  groceries,  for  the  three  o'clock  mail,  for 
recyclables--while  my  once-a-week  ascent  left  me  breathless  with  a 
pounding  heart.   And  I  was  thirty  years  younger.   During  the  course  of 
our  friendship,  tiny  eighty-pound  Mae  had  been  struck  by  a  car  in  San 
Francisco  and  thrown  out  of  the  crosswalk  onto  the  sidewalk.   She 
suffered  bruises,  scrapes,  and  a  hairline  fracture  in  the  pelvis  (not 
immediately  detected)  and  was  sent  home  to  recuperate.  Within  a  month, 
she  was  back  in  the  kitchen  making  meals  and,  a  few  weeks  later, 
beginning  to  tackle  the  119  stairs  to  the  mailbox,  although  very,  very 
slowly.   Her  concessions  to  infirmity  were  a  temporary  cane  and  a  weekly 
physical  therapy  massage. 

Meanwhile  Sidney  sought  second—and  third- -opinions.  A  specialist 
in  radiation  therapy  recommended  radiation.  A  specialist  in 
chemotherapy  recommended  chemotherapy.  In  the  end  he  chose  neither.  He 
knew  that  pain  might  come  at  the  end  in  any  case.   But  he  still  felt 
relatively  healthy  and  he  chose  not  risk  side  effects  of  the  two 
treatments  that  could  rob  him  even  sooner  of  the  energy  he  needed  to 
finish  the  oral  history. 
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Facing  his  ultimate  deadline,  Sidney  never  again  spoke  of  the 
drudgery  of  editing;  he  spoke  only  of  the  need  to  finish.   I  told  Sidney 
that  I  would  help  in  any  way  I  could  to  finish  the  work. 

Technology  threatened  to  subvert  our  effort.   The  mysterious 
second  version  of  Interview  9  foreshadowed  similar  difficulties  in 
Sessions  20,  21,  23,  24,  and  especially,  Session  26.   In  October  1993, 
desperate  to  finish,  Sidney  started  on-screen  editing  the  last  half  of 
Session  26,  while  I  was  still  editing  the  printout  of  the  first  half  of 
the  session.   Also  he  had  been  falling  asleep  at  the  computer  and  then 
waking  at  4  a.m.,  working  on  various  disks,  and  confusing  the  back-up 
disks  with  the  originals.   Sections  were  dropped,  rearranged,  repeated, 
and  repaginated,  requiring  a  major  effort  much  later  to  make  the  text 
read  coherently.   The  reader  should  not  expect  text  to  match  tape. 

Clearly,  Sidney's  anxiety  was  increasing  while  his  energy  and 
focus  were  fading.   From  then  on,  we  worked  differently.   I  would  edit 
thoroughly  on  paper,  bring  the  edited  transcript  to  Sidney  for  his 
review.   Telephone  interruptions  during  those  days  were  mostly  from  old 
friends  who  had  heard  about  his  illness.   We  would  read  the  transcript 
together.   I  would  note  his  changes  and  additions  on  the  paper  and  then 
take  it  back  to  the  Oral  History  Office  where  ROHO  staff  could  transfer 
the  editing  to  the  disks.   Sessions  27  through  32  were  processed  this 
way. 

Meanwhile  Sidney  restlessly  worked  to  assemble  appendices.   He 
hoped  to  include  some  of  the  200  pages  of  notes  from  his  extended  voyage 
aboard  the  Hoegh  Mallard,  the  visceral  subtext  that  had  been  omitted 
from  the  MIT  publication  documenting  his  study  Industrial  Democracy  at 
Sea.   He  spoke  bitterly  of  how  the  book  had  been  rendered  dry  and 
academic  because  they  "cut  out  all  the  good  stuff."   He  wanted  to  right 
that  wrong  by  appending  it  to  the  oral  history.   And  he  set  about 
rewriting  the  story  of  that  voyage  for  the  book  that  it  should  have 
been.   He  was  less  interested  in  the  housekeeping  chore  of  assembling  a 
folder  of  supporting  documents,  or  what  he  called  "the  jockstrap  file." 

Weakness  and  nausea  and  pain  had  arrived.   Sidney  lost  weight  and 
height.   A  fist-sized  tumor  on  his  chest  pushed  his  largest  Hawaiian 
shirt  outward,  like  a  demon  struggling  to  break  free.   Sidney  had  to 
keep  juggling  medications  to  try  to  keep  the  pain  away,  allow  him  to 
keep  food  down,  steal  some  hours  of  rest,  and  wake  up  enough  to  work. 
Sidney's  unreliable  appetite  frustrated  him  and  Mae,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  cooking  and  kept  producing  Sidney's  favorites  only  to  have  them 
rejected.   On  my  weekly  visits  I  made  of  point  of  bringing  lunch,  which 
Mae  would  not  have  allowed  in  Sidney's  healthy  days.   I  would  call 
Sidney  on  the  way  to  Mill  Valley  for  his  order—usually  soup  from  his 
favorite  local  restaurant.   What  he  ordered  wasn't  always  what  he  wanted 
to  eat  by  the  time  I  arrived,  but  it  seemed  to  lessen  Mae's  frustration. 
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Sidney  experimented  with  a  formulation  of  marijuana  to  quell  the 
nausea  and  it  did  improve  his  appetite  and  help  control  nausea.   1 
mentioned  that  Hospice  of  Marin  had  helped  my  late  mother  control  the 
pain  of  her  cancer.   He  was  not  interested.   "That's  only  for  when 
you're  actually  dying,"  he  explained. 

In  February  1994,  Mae  started  thinking  about  a  party  for  Sidney's 
eightieth  birthday  in  May.   I  privately  resolved  that  Sidney  would  have 
his  completed  oral  history  for  his  birthday.   However,  a  sudden,  serious 
illness  put  me  in  the  hospital  for  two  weeks  in  March-April.   It  seemed 
safest  to  send  Sidney  the  transcripts  of  the  last  three  sessions  (33-35) 
to  review  and  edit  by  himself.   Just  in  case.   He  did  manage  to  edit 
them--lightly--before  his  death. 

The  party  on  May  29  was  a  moving  and  exuberant  celebration  of 
Sidney  attended  by  "two  hundred  of  his  closest  friends,"  as  one  of  the 
guests  put  it.   The  Oral  History  Office  director  Willa  Baum  presented  to 
Sidney  his  two-volume  oral  history.   It  was  not  yet  proofed  and  it  was 
missing  the  last  three  chapters,  but  I  think  that  Sidney  accepted  it  as 
evidence  that  he  had  met  his  deadline. 

I  was  to  see  Sidney  on  August  15,  1994.   When  I  arrived,  Mae 
reported  that  he  was  in  terrible  pain.   Sidney  was  gray-faced  and  spoke 
little,  except  to  say  he  wanted  me  to  drive  him  to  the  hospital.   I 
helped  him  down  the  stairs  and  drove  him  to  Kaiser  Marin  where  we  spent 
seven  hours.   Tests  and  examinations  by  various  doctors  yielded  no 
diagnosis.   We  finally  left  with  advice  on  altering  medications.   Back 
on  Hillside  Avenue,  it  took  nearly  forty  minutes  to  make  the  climb. 
Sidney  lingered,  panting,  on  each  of  the  119  stairs.   I  felt  certain 
that  it  would  be  his  last  trip  up  that  green-fringed  path. 

Sidney  entered  the  hospital  for  the  last  time  two  days  later,  and 
died  the  following  afternoon,  on  August  18,  1994,  in  the  company  of  Mae 
and  Michael  and  Gail  Roger. 

Decca  (Mrs.  Robert)  Treuhaft,  the  well-known  author  Jessica 
Mitford,  had  been  asked  to  write  the  introduction  for  Sidney  Roger's 
oral  history,  a  version  of  which  she  presented  in  a  speech  for  the 
Sidney's  birthday  party.   She  was  working  on  the  introduction  when 
Sidney  died,  and  she  read  a  version  of  her  remarks  at  his  memorial  on 
September  10  at  the  hall  of  Local  34  Ship  Clerks,  ILWU.   After  Decca 's 
death,  Bob  Treuhaft  made  both  versions  available  for  use  in  the  oral 
history.   They  are  combined  as  the  introduction  to  this  volume. 


Interviewer's  Thanks 

The  interviewer  especially  thanks  Mae  Durham  Roger  for  her 
steadfast  encouragement  and  financial  support  throughout  the  lengthy 
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project.   Michael  Roger  deserves  many  thanks  for  volunteering  (and 
paying  for)  the  services  of  his  excellent  secretary,  Tish  Coates,  for 
transcribing  the  78  tapes.   Thanks  also  go  to  Ms.  Coates  for  her 
patience,  persistence,  and  inventiveness  in  working  in  an  unfamiliar 
style,  and  for  her  unfailing  good  humor.   Gail  Roger  also  willingly 
tackled  the  subtleties  of  disk  and  software  conversion  to  a  WordPerfect 
format  usable  to  the  Office  and  to  her  father-in-law. 

Peter  Meyer  honored  his  friendship  with  Sidney  and  Mae  with  many 
creative  kindnesses  during  Sidney1 s--and  recently  Mae's--illness.  And 
after  the  project  budget  was  exhausted,  he  worked  as  a  volunteer  along 
with  the  interviewer,  who  had  retired  by  that  time,  to  proofread,  and 
reread,  and  reread  the  transcript  again.   He  went  a  difficult  extra  mile 
to  create  the  personal  name  index  for  Sidney  Roger's  volumes,  which  are 
studded  with  names.   He  accomplished  this  task  despite  a  major  career 
change  (which  imposed  a  170-mile  daily  commute)  and  a  recalcitrant 
software  program  that  eliminated  WordPerfect  from  his  computer  and 
irrevocably  repaginated  the  newly  indexed  volumes. 

Willa  Baum,  Regional  Oral  History  Office  director,  has  worked  more 
than  twenty  years  to  insure  that  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Office's  mission  to  document  20th--and  21st- 
century  California  History.   Swimming  against  the  current,  she  has 
worked  creatively  and  persistently  to  inspire,  cajole,  and  insist  that 
the  story  of  labor  be  recorded  and  preserved. 

Sidney's  waterfront  nickname  was  "The  Voice."  After  he  was  fired 
from  the  Dispatcher,  he  explained,  he  lost  confidence  and  developed  a 
writing  block  that  lasted  for  years  until  he  was  able  to  work  on  his 
oral  history.   The  support  of  Mae  Roger  and  Michael  Roger  for  this  oral 
history  not  only  ensured  that  the  historical  record  would  be  richer  for 
the  recollections  preserved  here,  their  support  also  gave  Sidney  back 
his  voice. 

The  person  to  be  thanked  most  of  all  is  Sidney  Roger,  for  sharing 
his  extraordinary  life  with  all  of  us.   I  have  read  this  oral  history 
perhaps  eight  times  now  and  I  can  assure  you,  Sidney,  it's  got  "all  the 
good  stuff." 


Julie  Gordon  Shearer 
Interviewer-Editor 


February  28,  1998 
Berkeley,  California 


xix 

Note  on  Papers: 

Sidney  Roger  left  some  sixty  cartons  of  papers,  tape  recordings,  and 
materials  related  to  his  long  career  in  broadcasting  and  the  ILWU  and 
his  Ford  Foundation  studies,  Industrial  Democracy  at  Sea  and  American 
Workers  Abroad. 

Roger's  labor-related  papers  may  be  found  at  the  Labor  Archives  and 
Research  Center  of  San  Francisco  State  University.   No  decision  has  been 
made  yet  as  to  the  disposition  of  Roger's  papers  and  tape  recordings  and 
photos  related  to  his  career  in  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
commercial  and  subscription  radio,  theater,  and  other  wide-ranging 
interests.   Researchers  may  contact  Michael  Roger,  Esq.,  at  Van  Bourg, 
Weinberg,  Roger  &  Rosenfeld,  180  Grand  Avenue,  Oakland,  California  94612 
for  further  information. 
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SIDNEY  ROGER 

55  Hillside  Ave. 

Mill  Valley,  California  94941 

388-6332 

Born,  Paris,  France   May  29,1914 

Education : 

B.A.  Anthropology,  U.C.  Berkeley,   1938 

Master  of  Journalism  (M.J.)  U.C.  Berkeley   1960 

1938-39   Federal  Theatre.  Actor,  Director,  and  Writer. 

1939-40   National  Youth  Administration:  Taught  radio  acting, 
announcing,  and  directing. 

1939-42   Free  lance  actor,  announcer,  writer  at  various  networks. 
1942-45   Wartime  news  analyst  on  commercial  radio. 

1942-45   Office  of  War  Information. 

Radio  news  writer  and  commentator;  wrote  and  broadcast 
programs  on  short  wave  to  the  Far  East,  Philippines  and 
Australia:  "Voice  of  America." 

1944-45   Columnist,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Wrote  "Tokyo  Inside 
Out"  —  analysis  of  Japanese  wartime  propaganda. 

1945-50   Wrote  and  broadcast  daily  news  commentary  on  KGO , 
sponsored  by  Northern  California  CIO. 

1950-58   Free  lance  radio  commentator,  news  writer,  lecturer. 
1952-53   Editor  of  a  railroad  union  publication. 

1950-54  Covered  two  major  trials  of  Harry  Bridges  for  local  radio 
and  press.  Regular  radio  broadcast  reports  on  these  trials  on 
Hawaii  stations.  Travelled  to  all  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  to 
inform  union  members  of  these  trials. 

1955   Covered  10th  anniversary  of  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
Covered  the  Japanese  Treaty  Conference.  Also  reported  for  radio 
from  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York. 

1955   After  Bridges  was  convicted  and  because  of  my  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  union,  I  was  released  from  all  of  my  radio 
programs.  I  found  work  as  a  cargo  checker  for  several  years  at 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  ports.  After  many  years  of  speaking  and 
writing  about  labor,  I  worked  side  by  side  with  union  men  on  the 
waterfront  and  learned  first  hand  of  the  differences  between  the 
intellectual  approach  and  the  hands-on,  sweaty-brow  approach. 
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1955-58    Assistant  to  the  editor  of  The  Dispatcher,  official 
newspaper  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union   (ILWU).  I  handled  all  phases  of  the  work  from  initial 
reporting,  research,  and  writing  to  layout,  art  work,  and  final 
production  of  the  paper  in  a  print  shop.  Responsible  for  special 
features,  wrote  booklets  and  pamphlets  (including  the  first 
history  of  the  ILWU)  and  handled  public  relations  and  publicity. 

1958-60   Fellowship  Grant  in  the  Mass  Media,  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  (Ford  Foundation)  for  a  year  of  study  in  mass 
communication  and  sociology. 

U.C.  Berkeley  Department  of  Journalism.  Teaching  assistant 
in  upper  division  courses  in  editing,  reporting,  makeup,  and 
other  aspects  of  newspaper  production. 

Student  teacher  in  speech  at  Oakland  City  College.  Junior 
College  credential. 

1959-72   Wrote  and  broadcast  regular  commentaries  at  educational 
radio  station  KPFA  in  Berkeley. 

1966-72   Chief  Editor  of  the  ILWU  Dispatcher.  My  immediate 
superior  was  Harry  Bridges.  It  was  fascinating  until  an  overload 
of  bureaucracy  tinged  with  paranoia  convinced  me  that  life  could 
be  more  livable  away  from  Bridges  and  others. 

1972-75   Taught  Communications  for  Labor  Leadership  and  Labor 
History  at  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  UC,  Berkeley. 

1975    At  the  Institute  I  concentrated  on  quality  of  work  life 
studies.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  and  with  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  I  took  six  San  Francisco  longshoremen 
to  Rotterdam,  the  world's  greatest  port.  They  worked  with  Dutch 
dockers,  handling  the  same  types  of  cargoes  in  the  same  types  of 
ships  they  worked  on  in  San  Francisco.  I  observed  their  work, 
interviewed  them  daily,  and  actively  participated  in  their 
experience.  The  object  was  to  study  the  manner  in  which  skilled 
workers  from  different  cultures  organize  their  environment  to 
make  their  work  more  satisfying  and  personally  rewarding. 

The  report  was  published  in  1979  by  MIT  Press  as  part  of  the 
book  American  Workers  Abroad  under  the  title  "Six  Longshoremen  in 
Rotterdam." 
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1978   With  another  Ford  Foundation  grant  we  conducted  a  similar 
experiment  at  sea.  I  led  a  group  of  three  American  seafarers,  one 
mate,  one  deckhand  and  one  engine  room  man  on  board  a  45,000 
deadweight  ton  bulk  carrier  sailing  from  British  Columbia, 
through  the  Panama  canal  and  then  to  six  European  ports. 

For  about  two  months  we  sailed  in  a  closed  environment  and  I 
observed  a  society  of  skilled  men  from  two  unique  cultures  as 
they  worked  with  each  other  around  the  clock.  The  ship's  work 
methods  and   organization  was  designed  by  sociologists  in 
the  Work  Research  Institute  in  Oslo.  The  academic  model 
contrasted  dramatically  with  the  reality  of  life  on  the  vessel. 

1  was  the  principal  author  of  Industrial  Democracy  at  Sea, 
published  by  MIT  Press  in  1983.  . 

1979-87   Retired  from  work  on  the  waterfront.  Since  then  I  have 
spent  about  20  months  in  Israel  during  four  lengthy  visits.  My 
wife  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  Hebrew  University.  As  she 
taught,  I  wandered  through  many  parts  of  Jerusalem  and  most 
recently  spent  some  time  in  the  West  Bank  interviewing 
Palestinian  students.   I  am  now  trying  to  put  parts  of  that 
adventure  on  paper. 

This  lengthy  resume  is  unfinished  and  certainly  skimpy;  just 
the  bare  bones  of  a  complex  and  active  life.  When  I  get  to  the 
meat  of  its  many  parts,  a  nourishing  meal  is  in  the  offing. 


I   FAMILY  BACKGROUND  AND  YOUTH 
[Interview  1:  October  24,  1989]##' 

Shearer:   Sidney,  I'd  love  it  if  you  could  tell  me  about  your  background 
and  your  parents. 

Roger:    Well,  I  was  born  in  Paris,  May  29,  1914,  just  before  the  great 
war  started  in  Europe. 


Father's  Origins 


Roger:     My  father  [Maurice  Roger]  was  born  in  what  was  called  Vilna.   Now 
it's  known  as  Vilnius  and  is  part  of  Soviet  Lithuania.   I  don't 
think  it's  going  to  be  that  for  very  long,  but  that's  something 
else.   My  father  was  born  on  May  1,  1890.   Somewhere  around  the 
age  of  sixteen—let ' s  say  1906,  he  was  never  exactly  sure  of  the 
date- -he  left  Vilna  and  started  moving  around  to  get  out  of 
Russia  because  he  would  soon  be  of  draft  age.   He  was  the  middle 
son  and  he  was  bound  to  be  drafted  into  the  czar's  army. 

Maybe  it  was  a  myth  among  Jews  and  maybe  a  fact  that  once  a 
Jewish  boy  was  drafted,  you'd  never  hear  from  him  again.   They 
keep  him  in  the  army  for  years  and  years,  maybe  a  lifetime. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  he  didn't  want  to  be  in  the  czar's  army 
and  he  traveled  to  Helsinki  and  then  to  the  port  of  Abo,  also 
known  as  Turku,  which  was  in  the  Swedish- speaking  part  of 
Finland,  and  then  on  to  Stockholm  and  later  to  a  place  then 
called  Christiania  which  is  now  known  as  Oslo.   In  each- place  he 
would  stop  and  work. 

Now,  this  is  an  important  fact  about  his  life.   He  was  born 
in  the  home  of  a  bookbinder—the  father  was  a  bookbinder  and  I 
think  his  grandfather  had  been  the  same,  and  so  bookbinding  and 


LThis  symbol  (##)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  segment  of  tape  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


printing  was  part  of  his  growing  up.   This  became  very  important 
because  the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  trying  to  write  as  well  as 
he  could,  but  nevertheless  he  could  always  make  a  living  with  his 
hands.   I  can  remember  when  he  was  a  paperhanger.   He  could  learn 
a  new  craft  quickly.   He  was  very  good  using  his  hands,  and  this 
is  important  because  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  in 
later  years  became  a  printer,  a  trade  unionist  and  all  this  had 
an  effect  on  the  course  of  my  life. 

He  went  on  to  London  and  lived  in  the  East  End,  the  Jewish 
and  Cockney  part  of  London.   He  went  to  London  and  met  my  mother. 


Mother's  Origins 


Roger:    My  mother  [Adella  Rose  Freedman]  was  born  in  Odessa,  which  is  on 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  Ukraine.   Odessa  was  very  much  a 
cosmopolitan  international  city  because  it  was  a  major  port,  so 
there  were  people  from  all  over  the  world  in  Odessa  and 
especially  from  various  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  and  from 
Turkey  because  it's  just  across  the  water  so  to  speak. 

My  mother,  like  so  many  young  people,  didn't  want  to  speak 
the  "foreign"  language  spoken  in  the  home,  which  was  Yiddish. 
She  wanted  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country.   This  being  a 
major  city  they  spoke  Russian  and  her  schools  taught  in  Russian, 
not  Ukrainian.   An  interesting  point  about  this  is  that  many  of 
the  intellectuals  who  came  from  the  Ukraine  in  later  years, 
didn't  know  a  word  of  Ukrainian. 

Shearer:   She's  also  Jewish? 

Roger:    Yes. 

Shearer:   And  she  was  middle  class? 

Roger:    Well,  her  father's  family  were  working  class  but,  keep  in  mind, 
craftsmen.   Not  laborers,  but  craftsmen.   This  is  important 
because  my  father  was  always  extremely  proud  of  being  a 
craftsman.   Very  proud  of  his  craft. 

My  mother's  family  is  a  little  bit  more  difficult  to  label 
because  I  never  heard  very  much  about  them  until  many,  many  years 
later  when  I  met  some  of  them,  but  her  father  was  a  wood  turner. 
Nowadays  you  don't  see  much  furniture  made  of  wood  that  was 
turned  by  hand  on  a  hand  lathe. 


Shearer:   You  mean  the  vertical  member  that  you  find  in  a  banister  on  the 
stairs? 

Roger:    Banister  or  a  chair  or  table  leg.  Well,  you  don't  see  that  many 
any  more.  Most  things  are  squared  off  pretty  much.  And  so  I 
used  to  hear  that  he  was  a  wood  turner.  But  it's  always  been  kind 
of  vague  to  me,  because  it  was  vague  to  my  mother.  She  was  about 
nine  or  ten,  she  believed;  it  was  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  she  was  brought  to  London.   I  never  heard  what  her 
father  did  after  they  arrived  in  London. 

She  was  born  in  1892.  The  family  traveled  by  ship  to 
London.  Which  means  they  went  across  the  Black  Sea,  through  the 
Dardanelles,  past  Constantinople  as  it  was  called  then.   And  so 
forth.   Part  of  the  family  went  by  ship,  she  didn't  say  how 
others  got  there.  Most  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in 
London  and  they  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  the  East  End, 
primarily  a  neighborhood  made  up  of  Jews  and  Cockneys.  They 
lived  very  close  to  the  major  docks.   East  India  docks  and 
others  of  the  old,  famous  major  docks  of  London. 

She  spoke  English  at  a  fairly  early  age.   English  and 
Russian.  She  knew  Russian  very  well,  but  she  did  not  really  speak 
Yiddish  all  that  well  because  she  tried  to  avoid  it—like 
children  very  often  will  avoid  the  language  of  the  family  if  it's 
a  foreign  language.  As  I  did,  to  my  regret.   It's  that  enormous 
need  somehow  to  be  more  American  than  the  Americans.  American 
or   be  whatever  else  you're  supposed  to  be.   British.   Be  like 
the  rest  of  the  community. 


Marriage  and  Move  to  Paris,  1912-1914 


Roger:    They  were  married  about  1912  as  far  as  I  was  told.   She  was 

born  in  1892--so  she  would  be  twenty  and  he  would  be  twenty-two. 
So  that  was  not  all  that  young  was  it? 

„ 
Shearer:  A  respectable  marriageable  age,  yes. 

Roger:    Yes.   I  should  add  that  I  was  never  entirely  sure  that  they 

actually  got  married.  But  they  did  eventually.   Somewhere  I  have 
pictures  of  them  going  out  into  the  world.  They  traveled  to 
Paris,  the  one  place  where  everyone  wanted  to  travel  to  if  you 
considered  yourself—or  styled  yourself—worldly,  enlightened  and 
bohemian.   Naturally.  Where  else?  They  went  to  Geneva  as  well, 
and  I  was  born  in  Paris  in  1914. 


Shearer:   I  gather  your  father  was  successful  at  his  craft? 

Roger:    He  was  a  successful  craftsmen,  but  not  necessarily  at  any 

particular  craft.   In  Paris  he  made  a  living  making  leather 
suitcases .  He  knew  how  to  handle  leather  as  well  as  book 
binding.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  as  well  in  Paris  as  a 
printer  for  a  Russian  language  newspaper. 

Shearer:   But  they  were  prosperous  enough  as  a  newly  married  couple  to  take 
a  trip  to  Paris? 

Roger:    I  think  they  really  went  more  like  latter-day  hippies. 
Shearer:   I  see. 

Roger:    They  were  bohemian.   I  think  they  just  kind  of  slept  where  they 
could  and  went  where  they  could.   Somewhere  along  the  line,  I'll 
find  some  pictures  to  give  you  a  good  look  at  them.  And  of 
course  my  picture  of  the  two  of  them  when  they  were  married  in 
London- -my  father  with  a  big  flowing  tie  the  way  artists  wore, 
you  know,  and  she  looking  very  demure. 

My  mother  told  me  some  years  later  that  for  a  long  time  she 
decided  early  in  life  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  nurse  and  that 
she  used  to  play  nurse  a  lot.   She  said  she  also  used  to  play 
doctor  with  other  children.   Then  she  decided  she  was  going  to  be 
a  real  doctor.   Her  father  apparently  told  her  not  once,  but  many 
times,  don't  even  talk  about  it;  you  must  have  a  family,  you  have 
to  raise  children  and  so  forth.  He  didn't  want  to  hear  about  it. 

My  mother,  when  they  were  in  Paris,  decided  she  was  going  to 
go  to  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  the  world's  great  universities.   How 
she  got  in,  where  she  learned  enough  French  to  go,  I  never  did 
know.  She  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  for  a  year,  taking  courses  that 
led  her  to  medicine.   Pregnancy,  plus  World  War  I,  stopped  her. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  born  in  19 1A? 

Roger:    May  29,  19 1A,  just  a  few  months  before  the  actual  start  of  the 

war.   She  did  go  to  school  and  my  father  was  working.  My  mother 
by  the  way  also  worked  when  she  was  in  London.  Oh  yes  I 
remember- -this  is  what  you  call  free  association—she  worked  in  a 
cigar  factory  where  a  bunch  of  girls  would  sit  there  and  roll 
cigars  and  then  spit  on  the  ends  you  know-- 

Shearer:  To  seal- 
Roger:    Seal  the  ends.   Yes,  rolling  cigars  with  leaf  tobacco.   She 

worked  in  a  cigar  store  or  factory  for  a  while.   Now  giving  a 


little  bit  of  background  on  how  she  became  a  doctor.  When  she 
came  to  this  country  she  went  to  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  Los  Angeles.   She  went  to  Los  Angeles  High  School 
for  a  little  while  to  get  certain  credits.   She'd  never  heard  of 
American  history,  never  heard  of  citizenship,  all  these  things, 
to  become  an  American. 

Shearer:   Well,  she  must  also  have  been  studying  English. 

Roger:    Well,  no.   She  didn't  have  to  study  English  very  much  because  she 
was  raised  in  London.   It  was  French  that  she  had  to  learn.   The 
first  language  I  can  remember  was  French.  My  mother  always  spoke 
French  to  me  and  I  didn't  speak  English  until  I  was  maybe  five  or 
six  years  old.   The  French  then  disappeared  and  then  came  back. 
I  studied  it  for  a  while  in  school  and  many  years  later  (just  as 
a  little  side  thought)  I  got  into  a  taxi  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  and 
heard  somebody  speaking  French  to  the  taxi  driver  and  it  was  me. 
[laughs]   It  was  an  amazing  experience.   It  just  came  out.   I 
told  him  where  I  wanted  to  go.   He  knew  I  was  an  American.   I 
said  I  hadn't  been  in  a  French-speaking  country  for  forty  years. 
He  said,  "You  have  a  Parisian  accent."   I  felt  great. 

Anyhow,  my  mother  did  go  to  school  and  they  did  leave  soon 
after  the  war  started.   I  think  I  have  been  fooling  myself  in 
thinking  that  I  was  in  France  longer  than  I  really  was.   I  think 
we  arrived  very  shortly  after  I  was  born,  because  I  recently 
found  a  picture  that  shows  me  when  I  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
maybe  two  years  old  and  it  was  taken  in  Atlantic  City. 

Shearer:   And  your  parents  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

Roger:  Yes,  and  my  Uncle  Charlie  lived  in  Atlantic  City  so  they  went  to 
live  in  Atlantic  City.  They  never  saw  New  York  until  many,  many 
years  later.  A  lot  of  ships  used  to  land  in  other  places. 


Moving  to  Los  Angeles 


Shearer:   How  was  it  that  they  came  to  Los  Angeles? 

Roger:    My  Uncle  Charlie  went  to  Los  Angeles  because  there  was  a  lot  of 
work  for  good  craftsmen  there.   In  the  movie  studios.  And  there 
was  work,  I'm  sure,  in  building.  L.A.  was  a  village  that  was 
building  fast  in  the  twenties. 

My  Uncle  Charlie  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  found  work  in  the 
studios.   He  worked  at  Paramount  as  a  paperhanger.   You  know  if 


you  want  to  have  a  fancy  wall  in  Tar a  in  Gone  With  the  Wind,  you 
put  up  lumber  and  you  have  a  good  paperhanger  and  a  few  other 
things  and  you've  got  a  mansion.  A  lot  of  the  Jewish  painters 
and  other  craftsmen  who  came  from  Europe  made  a  living  in 
Hollywood.  Many  in  my  neighborhood  became  experts  in  a  thing 
called  graining.  You  know  what  graining  is? 

Shearer:   Is  it  wood  graining  or-- 

Roger:    Well,  they  could  take  an  ordinary  piece  of  sheet  rock  or  plywood 
and  with  very  careful  painting,  as  seen  by  a  camera,  it  would 
look  like  the  whole  wall  was  made  of  mahogany  or  teak  or  oak. 
You  name  it,  they  did  it. 

These  guys  did  it  all  by  hand  and  I  remember  a  few  of  them. 
What  makes  it  important  is  that  I  think  every  one  of  them  was  a 
Communist.   I  think  they  had  a  separate  union  local,  a 
Yiddish- speaking  local  that  conducted  meetings  in  Yiddish  and 
most  of  them  were  painters  or  paperhangers  or  similar  craft 
people.   They  had  big  meetings  right  across  the  street  from  where 
we  lived,  in  an  area  called  Boyle  Heights,  in  east  Los  Angeles. 


Boyle  Heights  Neighborhood 


Shearer:  And  were  most  of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood- -were  their 
origins  in  Russia? 

Roger:    The  origins  of  most  of  the  people  in  that  area  were  Russia  and 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine;  also  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  states. 
Some  came  from  a  few  cities,  but  many  more  came  from  small 
villages,  from  what's  called  the  "shtetl."  Most  of  those  who 
left  Russia  early  in  the  century  were  like  the  people  who  left 
later,  in  the  thirties,  because  of  Hitler;  because  of  murderous 
pogroms,  because  of  inability  to  go  to  school  in  many  cases, 
because  they  wanted  to  practice  professions  and  crafts.   They 
couldn't  live  in  the  large  cities.  They  couldn't  practice,  let's 
say,  medicine  or  engineering,  or  they  couldn't  even  get  an 
education  in  many  cases. 

These  people  had  a  lot  of  guts  to  begin  with.  They  had 
nerve.  They  had  the  courage  to  join  organizations  which  were 
illegal,  like  socialist  organizations,  the  Bund.  They  were  able 
to  organize—to  be  in  organizations  which  were  against  the  czar, 
against  pogroms,  which  dreamed  of  a  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
their  oppressors. 


These  were  people  who  believed  this  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  all  people's  lives.  They  were  idealists. 
They  were  great  readers. 

Shearer:   So  they  were  educated.   Largely  or  somewhat? 

Roger:    Largely  educated  because  Jews  by  their  very  nature  learned  to 

read  from  the  very  time  they  were  born,  practically.   People  of 
the  book,  as  they  say.  A  few  may  have  gone  to  regular  Russian 
schools.  My  father  never  went  to  school.  But  all  the  boys  went 
to  cheder.  to  the  Hebrew  schools.   Basically  they  learned  to 
read,  and  to  write,  to  learn  enough  to  have  a  bar  mitzvah,  which 
my  father  probably  did.   His  family,  as  far  as  I  know,  was 
religious.   I  think  my  mother's  family  was  religious,  too.   That 
was  all  part  of  being  Jewish. 

These  very  same  people  had  the  guts  to  leave,  to  set  down 
new  roots,  to  bring  their  culture  to  other  places,  and,  of 
course,  to  gather  together.   Gathering  together  in  small  groups 
is  typical  of  immigrants  anyhow,  isn't  it?  Whoever  they  may  be. 
And  they  brought  their  politics  with  them.  Many  of  them  just 
came  for  religious  reasons  and  there  were  even  very  orthodox 
religious  people  living  in  our  neighborhood.   I  barely  knew  them. 
They  meant  little  to  me  because  my  father  used  to  call  them 
victims  of  superstition.   I  guess  my  folks  could  have  been  called 
"practicing  atheists,"  which  is  a  real  contradiction  in  terms. 


Petaluma ' s  Jewish  Radicals 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Some  of  the  Jewish  people  from  my  neighborhood  left  Boyle  Heights 
and  settled  in  the  small  town  of  Petaluma,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Amazingly,  for  a  long  period  Petaluma  had 
a  large  Yiddish- speaking  enclave  of  Jewish  radicals,  who  raised 
chickens.   Petaluma  was  once  a  center  of  Jewish  radicalism. 

Really? 

Up  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  They  sold  chickens  and  eggs  and 
chicken  feed.   Some  of  them  became  very  successful.  Many  of  them 
gave  a  lot  of  money  to  "the  Party,"  as  they  called  it. 


Now  one  question  I  want  to  ask  quickly  before  we  move  on. 
party  in  this  case  would  be  the  American  Communist  party? 


The 


I  suppose  it  would  be.   Remember,  to  begin  with  there  was  no 
Communist  party  in  America  either  until  early  1920s.   These 


people  were  already  radicals;  they  didn't  have  to  study  any 
dogma.  They  were  radicals  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
opposed  to  oppression.  That's  the  big  trouble  with  labels 
anyhow,  isn't  it?  A  label  without  content  is  like  a  ribbon  on  a 
package.   Decoration  without  meaning. 

Why  Petaluma?  I  suppose  because  under  the  czars,  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  own  land  and  be  farmers  in  Russia  or  Poland.  Many 
of  them  dreamed  of  having  a  piece  of  land  and  raising  fruit  trees 
and  chickens  or  whatever.  Fruit  trees  take  a  long,  long  time, 
but  chickens  made  a  lot  sense- -you  know  the  cliches  about  Jewish 
mothers  and  chicken  soup.  Anyhow,  they  became  very  good  chicken 
farmers. 

Then  they  were  destroyed  pretty  much  by  new  methods  of 
raising  chickens  and  trucking  them  into  the  market  frozen. 
That's  another  story.   I've  digressed,  but  I  knew  these  people;  I 
was  raised  among  them  in  Boyle  Heights  and  I'd  like  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  my  relationship  with  them  because  it's  a  very 
important  story  of  the  times. 


Flu  Epidemic  of  1919 


Roger:    I  can  remember  the  great  flu  epidemic  of  1919.   I  recall  it 

incredibly  well.   At  that  time  we  did  not  live  in  Boyle  Heights 
but  near  Westlake  Park,  which  still  exists.   We  lived  in  a  wooden 
house.   I  still  remember  one  thing  that  terrified  me  about  that 
period.   It  had  nothing  to  do  with  illness;  it  had  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  everyone  was  wearing  a  mask  to  protect  them  from  the 
disease.  As  a  child  I  was  terrified  of  people  with  masks.   I 
still  remember  a  doctor  bending  over  me,  and  he  had  a  mask  on, 
and  I  can  remember  kicking  him  in  the  face.  My  mother  and  father 
also  had  this  killer  flu. 

Shearer:   But  your  family  was  spared? 

Roger:    Well,  we  were  all  right  yes.  But,  you  know,  around  the  world 
millions  of  people  died.   It  was  a  worldwide  epidemic.   I 
remember  a  policeman  on  the  street  directing  traffic  [laughs] 
with  a  mask  on  his  nose.   I  think  I  was  still  speaking  French  at 
that  time. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  about  five? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  can  remember.  My  memory  of  French  is  nice  ladies  bending 
over  and  saying,  "What  a  cute  little  boy,"  and  giving  me  some 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


candy  if  I  would  speak  some  more.  You  know,  kind  of  like  a 
little  pet  who  speaks  French.  At  that  time,  you  understand, 
French  was  a  very  popular  language  because  the  United  States  had 
gone  over  there  to  give  back  to  Lafayette  what  he'd  given  us. 
[laughs]   So  anybody  who  spoke  French  was  considered  something 
kind  of  special.   So  I  can  still  remember  these  ladies.   I  can 
still  see  them  with  their  pince-nez,  you  know  [laughs]. 

When  did  you  move  to  Boyle  Heights? 

I  don't  remember,  but  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  time 
I  went  into  a  kindergarten.   I  went  to  a  school  that  had  been 
established  by  a  famous  bishop,  Thurston  Brown,  a  defrocked 
Episcopalian  bishop  who  had  gone  too  far  to  the  left.  Now  this 
is  all  guesswork  with  me,  but  I  know  that  I  remember  seeing  him. 


The  Walt  Whitman  School,  Los  Angeles 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


I  went  to  a  school  called  the  Walt  Whitman  school  on  Boyle 
Avenue,  which  is  at  the  edge  of  Boyle  Heights.   Now  the  Walt 
Whitman  school  was  run  like  a  kind  of  a  commune.   Each  child  had 
a  little  garden  of  his  or  her  own  and  did  wood  shop.   You  learned 
how  to  work  and  you  learned  how  to  read;  those  kids  were  all  able 
to  read  by  the  time  they  were  in  first  grade. 


Were  these  all  Jewish  kids  from  the  neighborhood? 
that  cultural  reinforcement? 


Did  you  have 


Roger:    I  don't  really  know.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  know?  It's  like  a 

lot  of  things  which  you  can  remember  but  you  don't  know  why.   But 
I  know  a  lot  of  the  kids  right  now.   One  woman  is  now  in  an  old 
folks  home  in  San  Francisco.   I  have  a  picture  of  the  two  of  us 
when  we  were  at  that  school.   I  call  her  now  and  then  because 
she's  almost  totally  bedridden  now.   I  call  her  now  and  then  and 
say,  "This  is  your  oldest  friend  alive  today."  [laughter]  And 
she  says  "Oh,  how  is  my  old  friend?"  Yes,  Clothilde  was  her 
name;  now  she's  known  as  Claudia.  And  she  and  I  were  in  that 
school  together-- 

I  remember  a  girl  that  I  fell  in  love  with  whose  name  was 
Fanny.   Once  during  an  assembly  I  kissed  her  in  front  of 
everybody  and  everybody  laughed  out  loud  and  I  got  so  red.   Fanny 
was  beautiful.   She  married  an  old  friend  of  mine  later  on.  Now 
I'm  wandering.   But  the  Walt  Whitman  school  was  important  because 
we  were  already  being  given  a  kind  of  a  socialization  and  we  also 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


had  some  sense  of  the  dignity  of  work, 
children  ever  learn  to  this  day. 

That's  true. 


Something  very  few 


In  fact  you  read  right  now  about  a  whole  generation  that  doesn't 
know  how  to  work  and  doesn't  know  that  work  is  important.  All  of 
us  were  responsible  for  our  garden  and  for  our  dishes  when  we 
were  fed.  However,  we  didn't  live  there. 

How  long  were  you  there?  Through  the  eighth  grade? 

No.  No,  it  finally  folded  up.   I  must  have  been  through  the 
first  grade.  Then  we  moved  down  the  hill  to  what's  called  the 
flats,   where  the  Los  Angeles  River  flows.   Now  it's  a  concrete 
basin,  but  then  it  was  just  sand.   There  were  two  enormous 
slaughterhouses  there.   Cudahy  and  one  other  one  I  don't 
remember. 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  remember  the  first  time  I  watched  a  slaughterhouse  at 
work.   It  was  around  that  time  when  I  was  in  the  first  or  second 
grade  that  the  whole  class  was  taken  by  the  teacher  to  see  the 
slaughterhouse.   We  watched  how  they  kill  the  cows  and  how  they 
butchered  them  and  how  the  women  at  high  speed  wrapped  quarter 
pounds  of  butter.   Once  a  week  or  twice  a  week,  even  in  Boyle 
Heights,  we  could  smell  when  they  were  slaughtering. 

The  smell  of  blood? 

The  smell  of  something,  I  don't  know  what.   Just  the  smell  of  the 
slaughtering  process  I  guess.  The  cows  were  frightened.  No,  I 
think  they  were  doing  a  lot  of  slaughtering  and  processing.   The 
important  part  of  all  this  is  that  here  you  had  the  wonder  of 
this  area  that  we  lived  in. 


Ethnic  Composition  of  Boyle  Heights 


Roger:    Los  Angeles  was  a  wonder  area  from  my  point  of  view.  Here  were 
the  Jews.  The  common  school  called  the  Walt  Whitman  School, 
named  after  the  man  that  we  consider  the  real  radical,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  he  was  in  his  time.  This  was  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  There  were  Jews  and  then  there  were  what  we  called 
Americans.  Americans  were  anybody  who  was  white  and  spoke 
without  any  accent. 
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Shearer:  As  a  Jew  you  observed  this  distinction,  but  do  you  think  your 
classmates  also  observed  this? 

Roger:    I  think  we  all  did.  We  used  to  refer  to  certain  people,  "He's  an 
American."  If  other  kids  came  from  a  gentile  background,  we  just 
called  them  Christians  in  that  case.  Anything  that  wasn't 
Jewish,  was  Christian.  Down  the  hill  from  us  there  was  a 
railroad  station.   In  that  area  were  very,  very  poor  Mexicans. 
If  you  go  across  the  road  into  another  area  right  down  below,  we 
called  it  First  Street,  was  a  Russian  neighborhood.   The  Molokans 
lived  there. 

The  Molokans  were  people  who  came  to  this  part  of  the  planet 
about  the  turn  of  the  century  because  they  were,  I  think,  like 
Russian  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  Or  maybe  some  kind  of 
Pentecostal  sect.  At  this  point,  I'm  not  sure  myself.   But  the 
Molokans  were  a  different  religion  from  the  state  religion,  which 
was  Russian  Orthodox.  Large  groups  went  to  Los  Angeles;  others 
went  to  San  Francisco,  Potrero  Hill.  Used  to  be  people  would  go 
by  there  and  see  old  grandmothers  wearing  babushkas.   Remember 
that?  Molokans.  And  then  there  were  the  Doukhobors.   Same  type 
of  people  who  went  into  Canada. 

My  father,  for  reasons  that  I  guess  many  Jews  feel  down 
deep,  had  a  desire  to  be  an  independent  businessman.   So  my 
father  opened  a  store.   In  this  neighborhood,  where  one  side  of 
the  street  was  made  up  of  Russians,  and  he  spoke  Russian,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  street  was  made  up  of  Mexicans  and  he  had  by 
that  time  learned  enough  Spanish  to  get  along.   He  opened  a  dry 
goods  store  for  working-class  people.  And  a  small  ice  cream 
parlor  attached  to  it.   [laughs]   I  remember  that  very  well.  He 
sold  jeans,  overalls  and  dresses,  and  ice  cream  cones. 

This  is  a  little  vague,  but  I  went  to  a  school  with  Mexicans 
as  well  as  Russians.   It  was  called  the  Utah  Street  School. 
Schools  were  named  after  the  streets  on  which  they  were  built. 
What  I  remember  with  such  vividness  is  everybody  was  asked  to 
read  from  a  book  and  I  was  brand  new  in  the  class.   I  think  I 
came  in  the  middle  of  a  semester.  The  book  was  passed, to  me  and 
I  read  at  high  speed.  Most  of  them  couldn't  read  at  all.   I 
remember  the  whole  class  was  laughing,  but  laughing  in  awe,  you 
know.  Wow.  And  laughing  at  me.   The  teacher  looked  at  me  almost 
as  if  I  was  a  kind  of  a  freak,  which  I  was  for  that  group. 

My  mother  at  this  time  would  come  home  late  in  the 
afternoons,  and  help  scoop  ice  cream  and  sell  clothes,  but  most 


of  all  she  was  going  to  a  medical  school.  We're  talking  about 
1921  or  '22. 
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Shearer:   So  who  took  care  of  you  when  she  was  off  at  school? 
Roger:    I  took  care  of  me. 
Shearer:   I  see. 

Roger:  I  never  remember  anybody  taking  care  of  me.  I  either  have 
totally  blanked  out  something  or  I  really  did  take  care  of 
myself. 

Shearer:   Or  did  you  maybe  go  down  to  your  father's  store? 

Roger:    I  could  have.   I'm  sure  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  around  there.   I 
don't  ever  remember  him  taking  care  of  me  in  any  way.   I  can 
remember  going  home  and  getting  myself  something  to  eat  by  myself 
when  I  was  five  or  six  years  old. 

I  can  remember  when  she  went  to  USC.   I  can  still  remember 
her  taking  me  to  a  woman's  house  every  day  and  leaving  me  there, 
because  I  still  remember  the  first  time  I  was  left.   I  can 
remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  way  I  cried  and  wailed  when 
she  walked  away.   And  the  way  the  woman  got  down  on  her  haunches 
and  tried  to  soothe  me  until  my  mother  disappeared  around  the 
corner.   So  I  must  have  been  taken  care  of  by  somebody. 


Mother's  Medical  Practice 


Shearer:   So  she  completed  her  studies  and  became  a  doctor? 

Roger:    Yes.   Here's  a  curious  thing.   She  went  to  what  was  then  known  as 
the  College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons.   Now  the 
interesting  thing  about  that  is  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  an 
osteopathic  doctor  at  that  time. 

They  had  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  in  order 
to  get  a  license  to  practice  medicine,  they  had  to  take  the 
regular  State  Board.  And  she  passed  it  in  1924  with  flying 
colors.   Surgery,  pharmacology,  the  works.  You  know,  about 
thirty  years  later  she  was  finally  sent  a  piece  of  paper  saying 
that  she  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  M.D. 

Shearer:  Why  was  there  such  a  long  time? 

Roger:    Well,  because  those  who  had  gone  through  those  schools  all  those 
years  and  had  that  education,  and  took  the  State  Board  exams  kept 
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demanding  that  they  be  recognized  as  doctors .   So  she  could 
finally  say  Adella  Roger,  M.D.   But  by  then  she  had  retired. 

Shearer:   So  she  practiced  in  the  neighborhood? 

Roger:    In  the  Jewish  neighborhood.   I  went  to  the  graduation.   I 

remember  it  well.   I  still  have  a  picture  somewhere  of  her  with 
her  cap  and  gown.   She  opened  an  office  at  2127  Brooklyn  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  Boyle  Heights,  the  Jewish  neighborhood. 
I  was  ten  years  old  then.  That  is  when  she  became  a  doctor. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  substance  of  her  practice? 

Roger:    The  substance  of  her  practice  was,  as  you  probably  would  imagine, 
gynecology,  obstetrics  and  pediatrics.   They  came  together. 
Like  so  many  Jewish  f amilies--and  so  many  families  from  all  over 
the  world—if  they  have  a  small  business  they  often  live  in  back 
of  the  store.  We  lived  in  back  of  the  doctor's  office. 

That  particular  apartment  had  a  living  room  and  three 
bedroom  and  one  bathroom  and  a  little  kitchen.   So  the  living 
room  became  the  waiting  room  and  one  of  the  bedrooms  became  the 
treatment  room.   There  was  a  long  hallway  getting  to  there  and 
the  kitchen  was  off  the  hall.   The  other  bedrooms  were  where  we 
slept. 


Mother  Jailed  for  Homework  on  Human  Bones 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  want  to  go  back  to  Utah  Street  for  a  moment.  We'll  see  if  it's 
of  any  value.  My  mother,  because  she  had  to  work  so  hard  all  the 
time,  also  far  away  from  school,  brought  back  from  school  once  to 
our  house  a  box  of  human  bones  because  they  were  studying 
I  once  went  to  see  her  when  they  were  working  on 
Once  somebody  was  feeding  her  a  doughnut  while  she-- 


anatomy. 

cadavers. 

[laughs] 


While  she  was  working  on  the  body? 

The  cadaver,  yes.   Cadavers  you  know  are  dry,  they're  not  bloody. 
You  know  that.  You've  never  seen  one? 

• 
Well,  actually  I  never  have. 

They've  already  been  loaded  with  formaldehyde.   I  can  remember 
[laughs]  an  event  where  somebody  lifted  up  an  arm  and  pulled  out 
a  muscle  and  the  arm  grabbed  my  arm. 
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Shearer:   Oh,  lord. 

Roger:    Someone  said,  "Shake  hands,"  and  I  shook  hands  and  it  grabbed  me 
and  hung  on.   I  don't  remember  that  as  being  scary.   I  thought 
that  was  funny. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  at  the  school? 

Roger:    I  now  remember  quite  often  I  did  drop  by  there.   She  brought  home 
a  box  of  bones.   They  were  underneath  the  house  in  a  box  wrapped 
in  newspapers.  Whenever  she  had  time  she'd  bring  them  out  and 
look  at  one,  and  identify  it.  Getting  ready  for  her  examination. 

Another  kid  and  I  found  this  box  one  day  and  brought  them 
out  and  started  playing  with  them.   Looked  them  over.   The  head, 
the  skull  was  a  little  frightening.   I  can  still  remember  that  as 
frightening.  They  weren't  all  totally  clear  of  some  kind  of 
flesh.  You  don't  want  this,  do  you? 

Shearer:   It's  all  right.   Go  right  ahead. 

Roger:    We  brought  them  out  and  some  neighbor  saw  us  and  called  the 

police.  There  was  an  item  in  the  newspaper.  To  this  day  I  wish 
I  could  find  it.   A  little  item  saying  that  the  police  are 
looking  for  my  mother's  name  because  they  found  these  bones, 
children  were  playing  with  them  and  the  newspaper  reporter 
apparently  said,  as  I  remember  now,  that  they  saw  some  marks 
across  the  bones  that  would  indicate  they  might  have  been  beaten 
or  whipped  to  death  and  this  may  be  a  "Black  Hand"  murder.  Now 
they  call  it  the  mafia. 

My  mother,  I  still  remember,  she  went  to  school  and  she  was 
late  for  class  because  she  had  to  take  a  bus,  or  maybe  she 
walked,  I  don't  know.  When  she  came  home  she  said  that  when  she 
got  there  late  to  class  and  out  of  breath,  everybody  laughed  and 
the  professor  asked,  "Are  the  police  chasing  you?"  They  had  the 
news  clipping.   She  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Boyle  Heights 
police  station.   I  suppose  somebody  explained  the  bones,  and  she 
was  released.   I  vaguely  remember  riding  with  my  father  in  a 
Model-T  Ford  to  pick  her  up  at  the  station. 

Shearer:   Oh  my  word.   [laughs]  That's  pretty  exciting. 

Roger:    Well,  it  happened.  All  these  experiences  are  part  of  growing  up 
and  were  important.   It  was  not  what  you'd  call  a  run-of-the-mill 
family. 
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Stress  in  the  Family 


Shearer:   What  kind  of  effect  did  her  graduation  and  her  practice  have  on 
the  family? 

Roger:     It's  very  good  you  asked.   It's  a  very  sensitive  question.   It 

really  screwed  it  up.   My  father  was  an  unsuccessful  writer.   He 
had  published  several  little  newspapers  and  written  a  play,  which 
was  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  way,  called 
Per  Geist  von  der  Zeit,  which  means  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

It  played  in  Buenos  Aires.   It  was  performed  by  the  Vilna 
Troupe,  a  quite  famous  Jewish  acting  company.   It  played  in  Los 
Angeles.   It  may  have  played  in  San  Francisco;  too.   (I  forgot  to 
mention  San  Francisco,  this  is  important,  I'll  get  back  to  it.) 
He  did  the  printing  himself,  even  for  his  own  play.   He  bound  the 
books  himself.   I  used  to  help  him  bind  books  when  he  was  doing 
that,  when  I  was  maybe  nine  or  ten.   The  Spirit  of  the  Times  was 
a  kind  of  cautionary  tale. 

My  father  would  write  what  amounts  to  moral  tales.   About 
the  bad  people  and  the  good  people.   Good  people  are  workers  and 
the  bad  people  are  the  rest  of  them.   He  was  not  a  successful  man 
in  his  own  eyes.   This  is  his  problem.   I  think  he  became  very—I 
don't  know  what  word  to  use- -very  angry.   I  think  he  remained  an 
angry  man  because  my  mother--!  almost  made  an  interesting  slip  of 
the  tongue,  did  you  notice?   I  almost  said  my  wife.   I'll  discuss 
this  with  my  therapist.   [laughs]   As  they  say,  Oedipus - 
Shmedipus,  as  long  as  you  love  your  mother.   [laughter] 

I  think  from  then  on  in  he  got  an  idea  somehow  that  he  would 
set  up  my  mother  into  sort  of  a  business.   I  think  he  had  the 
wrong  idea.   [laughs]   His  idea  was  that  people  would  pay,  let's 
say,  a  dollar  a  month  to  cover  whenever  they  were  sick.   They 
would  see  my  mother  and  she  would  take  care  of  them.   A  lot  like 
Kaiser. 

Shearer:   Health  maintenance  organization? 

Roger:    He  was  going  to  make  my  mother  a  one-woman  HMO  and  she  got  very 
angry  at  that  whole  idea.   I  remember  it  created  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  noisy  quarrels.   Some  of  the  quarrels,  by  the  way,  did 
not  always  end  with  noise.   Sometimes  they  ended  with  hitting.   I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  that. 

Shearer:   From  your  father  to  your  mother? 
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Roger:    Yes,  but  my  mother  would  smack  back.   She  was  a  very  independent 
person.   Very  proud,  very  independent.   I  think  in  a  way  she  had 
outgrown  my  father.   I  don't  think  she  was  ever  basically  as  nice 
a  person  as  my  father.   But  I  was  so  closely  attuned  to  her  that 
it,  without  a  doubt,  had  an  effect  on  my  entire  life  to  this  day. 

Shearer:   Did  they  stay  together? 

Roger:    Until  they  got  divorced.   They  were  not  really  together  at  all. 
Not  in  any  real  sense  for  many,  many  years.   Quite  often  he 
disappeared.   She  had  affairs  and  I  was  just  crazy  about  one  of 
the  guys  that  slept  over  on  occasion.   He  had  a  deep  Jewish 
accent.   But  he  was  just  like  an  American.   Because  he  had  been 
in  the  army  and  he  learned  how  to  box  in  the  army  and  he  became  a 
real  boxer.   To  me  that  was  American!   He  was  in  the  Signal  Corps 
during  the  first  World  War.   He  showed  me  how  to  use  semaphore 
flags.   He  showed  me  how  to  signal  a,  b,  c,  d.   [assumes  signal 
positions . ] 

We  would  go  across  a  lot  where—we  stayed  at  the  beach  near 
Santa  Monica  in  the  summer.   I  remember  he  slept  over.   I  thought 
he  was  marvelous.   I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  what  he  was 
doing.   He  was  just  there.   He'd  show  me  how  to  do  semaphore.   We 
would  make  messages  to  each  other.   Showed  me  how  to  throw  a 
baseball.   He  was  a  guy  with  a  heavy  Jewish  accent,  who  acted 
just  like  an  American. 

You're  getting  the  picture,  aren't  you  now,  of  what  an 
American  was?   He  didn't  have  to  be  non- Jewish.   He  could  be  a 
Jew  who  acted  like  an  American.   Who  knew  American  things.   Like 
boxing  and  baseball  and  signaling.   But  he  was  also  a  radical.   I 
think  he  was  a  radical.   He  had  to  be  because  he  was  Jewish, 
[laughs]   I  also  thought,  as  I  think  I've  mentioned,  I  don't  know 
if  I've  mentioned  it  today,  but  I  have  always  thought  at  one 
time--I  always  took  it  for  granted  that  if  you  were  a  Jew,  you 
were  a  Communist  and  all  Communists  were  Jews. 

Until  that  famous  day  when  I  went  to  a  meeting  with  my 
parents,  which  was  a  Communists'  meeting  of  some  kind,  and  a  man 
got  up  and  he  spoke  with  a  real  kind  of  corny  Kansas  accent.   I 
can  still  remember  saying  to  my  mother  or  father,  or  somebody, 
"My  God,  he's  a  Communist  and  he's  an  American."  He's  a 
Communist  and  an  American!   The  whole  thing  was  totally  outside 
my  understanding  at  that  point.   You  can  see  I  wasn't 
ideologically  involved.   I  was  involved  in  what  I  knew  by 
experience. 

I  can  still  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  Earl 
Browder.   It  was  at  the  1936  Communist  Party  Convention,  in  New 


Shearer: 

Roger: 
Shearer: 
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York  City  at  Madison  Square  Garden.   I  just  dropped  in  with  my 
father  at  that  time,  many  years  later.  When  I  heard  Earl  Browder 
with  that  Kansas  accent,  I  still  had  that  del  a  vu.   Like  they 
say,  del  a  vu  all  over  again.   But  I  remember  that  crazy  feeling, 
my  God,  he's  an  American. 

So,  you  were  immersed  in  your  Yiddish  radical  neighborhood?  That 
was  your  world? 

My  world,  yes,  but  English  was  my  language. 

And  your  parents  were  entrenched  in  the  neighborhood?  They  were 
fighting  each  other? 


Roger:    Fighting  all  the  time. 

Shearer:   Your  mother  had  launched  her  practice. 

Roger:    Yes.  My  father  was  a  kind  of  itinerant.   He  published  a  little 
newspaper.   One  called  the  Per  Konchick.  which  is  a  wonderful 
word.   In  Yiddish  it  means  "the  whip."  Very  critical.  Another 
of  his  publications  was  called  the  Los  Angeles  Jewish  News.   They 
all  cost  one  penny.  I  have  copies  of  them. 

Shearer:   I  just  noticed  that  you  only  now  say  Maurice,  which  is  your 

father's  name  and  you  earlier,  just  a  little  earlier,  referred  to 
your  mother  as  Delia. 

Roger:    No.   Adella.   Adella  Rose  Roger.   But  their  name  wasn't  Roger  at 
the  time  I  was  born.   Their  name  was  Roithering.   But  my  father 
liked  Roger.   He  said  it  sounded  more  French.  My  mother  liked 
Rogering  because  it  appealed  to  her.   So  they  had  different 
names.   On  her  shingle  it  said  Doctor  Adella  R.  Rogering.   She 
opened  the  office  and  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  flocked  to 
her.   There  were  no  other  lady  doctors—they  called  them  lady 
doctors  then  in  that  neighborhood.  Yiddish-speaking  people  would 
come.   She  could  handle  the  language,  although  Yiddish  was  never 
her  real  language .  A  lot  of  the  Jewish  women  who  came  spoke 
Russian.   To  many  of  them  Russian  was  their  mother  tongue.  As 
English  became  my  mother  tongue.  American  English. 

Shearer:   I  don't  want  to  lose  track  of  what  the  substance  of  your  mother's 
practice  became. 


18 
A  Terrifying  Experience  with  a  Drug-Addicted  Patient 


Roger:    The  substance  of  my  mother's  practice  was  women  and  children 

first.  Although  she  would  see  anybody  for  anything.  One  of  the 
most  profoundly  disturbing  experiences  of  my  life  took  place  at 
that  time.   It's  about  a  young  man  who  worked  in  the  butcher  shop 
around  the  corner  from  where  we  lived,  the  main  street—Brooklyn 
Avenue,  where  the  street  cars  ran.  He  used  to  come  up  to  my 
mother's  office  almost  everyday,  but  I'd  see  him  sometimes  when  I 
came  home  from  school.  He  was  maybe  about  twenty  years  old. 

My  mother  finally  told  me  that  he  was  what  they  called  a 
"dope  fiend"  in  those  days.   They  called  them  dope  fiends  if  they 
just  took  dope.   Dope  in  those  days  was  primarily  injecting 
morphine.   Morphine  was  the  thing  then.   They'd  never  heard  about 
heroin;  that  was  a  World  War  II  German  invention.   Morphine  was 
the  big  thing.   That's  why  so  many  doctors  were  hopheads,  because 
they  had  it  handy.   My  mother  was  doing  something  which  was 
considered  legitimate  then.  Treating  a  person  by  giving 
injections  of  morphine  and  lowering  the  dosage  every  day  or 
whatever,  until  he  got  down  to  nothing  but  sterile  water,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be.   Usually  that  was  supposed  to  cure 
them.   I'm  sure  it  didn't,  but  it  was  supposed  to. 

Well,  one  day  I  came  home  from  school  and  this  guy  was 
there.   I  knew  that  my  mother  was  not  going  to  be  home  that  day. 
I  always  took  care  of  myself,  so  he  was  standing  there  in  my 
house.   I  don't  know  how  he  got  in.   He  was  standing  there  in  the 
waiting  room.   I  guess  the  door  was  open.   I  said,  "Are  you 
waiting  for  my  mother?"  He  said,  "Oh,  yeah.   But  I'll  wait."   I 
said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  she's  going  to  be  here."  He  said, 
"Well,  I  think  I'll  wait."  He  went  into  my  mother's  waiting 
room.   So  I  followed  him.  He  was  going  through  drawers.   I  don't 
really  remember  being  suspicious  yet. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  sequence,  so  I'll  tell  you  what 
happened  quickly.   Suddenly  he  grabbed  me  and  pushed  me  into  a 
corner  with  his  knee  and  held  me  there.  He  found  something.   He 
found  a  spoon  and  he  got  some  water  and  he  put  this  thing  over  a 
little  gas  burner.  My  mother  had  a  kind  of  a  little  Bunsen 
burner  there,  which  she  used  for  sterilizing  instruments.  He  had 
a  needle.   I  don't  know  where  he  got  it.  He  may  have  found  it. 
He  held  me  and  he  injected  it  into  himself.   I  was  scared  to 
death.   I  mean  I  was  petrified.   I  can  remember  my  fear  right  now 
as  I  speak  to  you  about  it;  I  felt  he  was  going  to  kill  me.  He 
held  me  up  against  the  wall  so  hard  and  he  had  to  do  it  with  his 
foot,  his  knee,  so  that  he  had  two  other  arms  free—one  arm  for 
injecting,  the  other  arm  to  be  injected  into.   I  wasn't  too  sure 
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that  I  knew  exactly  what  it  was,  but  I  could  guess.   He  left  and 
he  said  something,  like  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  your  mother  that 
I  was  here.   He  said  it  in  such  a  way  it  scared  me.  Then  he  left. 

I  went  to  school  the  next  day.   I  don't  remember  how  come  I 
never  told  my  mother  about  it.  Maybe  because  I  was  scared.  When 
I  got  home,  I  walked  into  the  office,  to  the  house,  and  there  was 
a  man  standing  there.   I  said,  "Hello,  who  are  you,  what  do  you 
want?"  He  says,  "Come  here,  who  are  you?"  I  said,  "I'm  Sidney 
Roger,  the  doctor's  son."  He  grabbed  me  and  he  started  asking  me 
questions.   He  asked  if  a  man  was  here.  Oh,  I  went  into  the 
office  and  everything  was  turned  over.  Drawers  out,  things  on 
the  floor,  smashed,  broken  glass,  and  all  that. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  because  I  don't  know  the 
sequence,  this  was  the  police  department.   They  were  looking  for 
something.   This  guy  said,  "Was  there  a  man  here  yesterday?  Did 
he  give  you  some  money?"  I  said,  "No,  nobody  gave  me  any  money." 
He  finally  pulled  my  pants  down,  he  looked  all  over  and  some  guy 
came  in  back  of  me  and  looked  up  my  butt  to  see  if  he  could  find 
some  money.   Terrified  me.   Hurt  me,  too,  by  the  way.   Because  he 
stuck  a  finger  up.   Hurt  me  and  I  was  just  terrified.  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  mother  around.   There  were  two  of  them.   I  was  no 
more  than  ten.   They  kept  asking  me  questions.   Searching, 
looking  in  my  room  and  tearing  things  out  of  drawers  and  looking 
around.   Looking  for  marked  money. 

The  next  thing  I  know,  one  man  is  with  my  mother  and  she 
looks  at  me  very  strangely  and  she  says,  "I'm  not  going  to  be 
home  because  they're  taking  me  to  jail."  They  took  her  away  and 
they  left  me.  My  father  was  not  around.   I  don't  know  where  the 
hell  he  was. 


Feeling  Like  an  Outsider  in  the  Family 


Roger:    I  can  still  remember  I  made  myself  something  to  eat.   I  found 
some  money.   I  went  across  the  street  to  a  very  fine  Jewish 
restaurant  called--"The  Famous"--so  it  was  a  famous  restaurant. 
Their  specialty  was  every  kind  of  Jewish  food,  but  the  only 
specialty  I  could  afford  was  something  I  liked  very  much  called 
barley-mushroom  soup.   So  I  took  out  my  twenty  cents  or  so  and  I 
ate  all  the  barley-mushroom  soup  and  bread  that  I  could  possibly 

eat. 

• 

I  went  home,  which  was  just  across  the  street,  and  went  to 
sleep.   Got  up  the  next  morning.   Got  dressed.  Got  some  milk  or 
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Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 


Roger: 


Roger: 


some  breakfast,  I  don't  know.  Went  to  school.  My  father  was 
never  around.   No  neighbors  took  care  of  me.   Nobody  came  over. 
Don't  ask  me  why;  I'll  never  know  why,  but  nobody  came  over  to  be 
nice  to  me.  Nobody  took  care  of  me. 


Maybe  they  didn't  know.  Did  you  tell? 


No.  No.   I  didn't.   I  don't  remember  telling  anybody.   I  think  I 
was  scared  and  I  think  maybe  I  was  embarrassed.   I  don't 
remember,  you  see.  Nobody  took  care  of  me.   I  went  home.   I  went 
back  to  school.  There  was  a  neighbor,  across  the  hall,  who 
finally  came  over  and  gave  me  some  milk.  Then  my  mother  showed 
up.  My  mother  showed  up  because  a  lawyer  had  come  down  and 
accused  the  police  of  planting  money.   It  was  a  frame  up.   It 
turned  out  later  that  I  did  learn  that  the  police  vice  squad  in 
Los  Angeles  had  made  it  a  habit  to  try  to  extort  money  out  of 
doctors,  especially,  and  if  they  couldn't  do  it,  they  would  plant 
marked  money  and  then  put  them  on  the  spot.   So  the  next  time  the 
police  came  around,  the  doctor  would  pay  off.   It's  called,  not 
embezzlement,  it's  something  else.   It's  called-- 

Protection? 

It's  called  protection  money.  This  was  the  police  department 
doing  this  stuff.   But  the  judge  apparently  dismissed  the  whole 
thing  because  they  didn't  want  to  go  any  further.  But  she  spent 
the  night  in  jail.   She  came  home.   I  can  still  remember  what 
amounts  to  a  certain  kind  of  smile,  a  smile  I  never  liked.   The 
main  point  is  my  mother  had  a  smile  that  always  drove  me  nuts. 


Why  did  it  particularly  affect  you  then? 
smile  as  though  she  had  been  caught? 


Was  it  an  embarrassed 


Well,  in  other  words,  she  was  in  jail  and  I  had  been  threatened. 
Both  by  some  cops  and  by  what  we  called  the  "dope  fiend."  I 
don't  know  why.   I  took  care  of  myself  and—this  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  my  life,  you  see.   I've  always  had  this  kind  of  curious 
independence  about  me.   Wanting  desperately  to  be  dependent  a 
little  bit.  To  this  day,  I  have  that  feeling.  Wanting  to  be 
dependent.  Liking  to  be  dependent,  but  always-- 

tt 

That  event  did  take  place  and  it  had  an  effect  on  me  because  it 
kind  of—well,  to  begin  with,  for  the  first  time  I  learned 
something  which  I  had  never  heard  of  before.  That  the  police 
could  be  involved  in  crime.   For  the  first  time  I  learned 
something  which  I  learned  many  times  later  on,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  coin.   When  it  comes  to  criminality,  on  one  side  of 
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the  coin  are  the  police  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  criminals. 
Both  sides  of  the  same  coin.  They  are  very  interdependent;  they 
belong  to  each  other.  Without  one,  the  other  one  has  nothing. 

This  was  an  experience  which  is  also  associated  with  a 
period  of  the  twitch,  the  beginning  of  the  tic.   Inasmuch  as  I've 
had  it  most  of  my  life  and  have  it  to  this  day  and  have  been  to 
more  psychiatrists  than  you  can  count,  including  more  than  you'd 
believe.  Always  trying  to  cure  this  thing.   It  certainly  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  my  life. 


Abortions  and  Deliveries 


Shearer:   Before  we  go  into  that  fully,  I  want  to  just  go  back  because  it 
seems  like  what  you  had  told  me  earlier  about  your  mother 
illustrates  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  which  is  that  good  people 
can  do  things  which  are  illegal.  Now  I  understand  that  a 
portion,  and  maybe  even  a  large  portion  of  your  mother's 
practice,  was  in  abortions? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  didn't  know  that  at  the  time.  Later  on  I  discovered  that 
she  was  doing  abortions,  which  were  illegal,  of  course.   She  was 
doing  them  in  her  office.   Exactly  how  she  did  them,  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  what  technique  she  used.   But  she  did  abortions  and 
she  had  a  large  coterie  of  devoted  young  women  who  always  came  to 
see  to  her  and  loved  her.   She  was  very  much  loved. 

Let  me  tell  you  this  about  my  mother.   Something  I  always 
remember.   You  see,  living  in  back  of  the  office  means  that  I  had 
a  pretty  good  understanding  of  the  various  kinds  of  things  that 
affected  women.   I  also  knew  a  lot  about—she  had  text  books  of 
all  kinds  and  I  was  a  great  student  [laughter]  of  text  books.   I 
knew  more  things  about  women's  anatomy  than  most  women  will  ever 
know.  More  than  I  knew  about  men. 

The  important  thing  there  is  that  I  can  very  often  remember 
being  in  back  of  the  house,  in  the  back  of  the  office, -where 
there  was  a  kitchen  and  let's  say  sitting  there,  whatever. 
Hearing  a  women  crying  and  my  mother  saying,  "Oh,  look 
sweetheart,  don't  cry  now,  we'll  take  care  of  you."  I  sometimes 
would  even  see  her  putting  her  arm  around  a  patient  and  giving 
the  patient  a  kiss.  You  know,  that  kind  of  thing.   She  was  that 
kind  of  a  doctor.   She  was  very,  very  affectionate  and  warm  with 
many  of  her  patients. 
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She  delivered  about—she  said  about  between  four  and  five 
thousand  babies  and  most  of  them  in  homes.  Most  of  them  in 
Mexican  homes.   She  spoke  Spanish  quite  well  at  one  point.   Later 
on  I  used  to  drive  her  to  these  and  even  help  her  with  these 
things . 

Shearer:  With  the  delivery? 

Roger:    Yes.  Well,  I  didn't  actually  help,  but  I'd  be  there.  Boil  the 
water.   I  never  did  know  why  they  had  to  boil  water.   I  always 
thought  boiling  water  was  to  keep  the  husband  out  of  the  way 
[laughter]  but  everybody  would  always  have  to  boil  water.   So  I 
put  newspapers  down  and  boiled  the  water. 

I  used  to  watch  babies  being  delivered.   I  watched  them.   I 
was  never  right  there,  but  I  was  there.   I  was  available.   I  used 
to  drive  her  when  I  was  about  sixteen.   I  would  drive  her  in  an 
old  Essex  we  owned. 


Acquiring  a  Twitch 


Shearer:   Coming  back  to  that  awful  moment  when  she  walked  in  the  door. 
When  she  smiled  at  you—the  smile  grew  to  dread? 

Roger:    Yes.  Well  this  smile  that  I  grew  to  dread—where  it  came  from,  I 
don't  know.   It  was  not  so  much  a  smile,  but  a  look.   It  was  a 
look  that  said,  in  effect,  I  know  something  you  don't  know.   It 
was  a  look  that  said  I  know  something  you  don't  know.   It  was  a 
secret  look  and  I  always  hated  it.   I  can't  tell  you  anymore 
because  it  was  secret. 

Shearer:  And  then  you  immediately  began  to  speak  of  the  tic? 

Roger:    Yes. 

Shearer:  You  said  you  had  it  all  your  life  and  yet  I  think— 

Roger:    No.   I  didn't  have  it  all  my  life.   It  happened  around  the  age — 
it  happened,  I  must  have  been  at  least  ten  years  old  because  my 
mother  had  just  opened  this  office  and  I  remember  where  it 
happened  and  I  remember  what  took  place  after  that. 

Shearer:   Really!   Where  did  it  happen? 

Roger:    I  went  to  a  theater.   You  had  to  walk  down  St.  Louis  Street. 
From  Brooklyn  Avenue  to  St.  Louis  Street,  you  walked  what  I 
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thought  was  a  long  walk.   It  was  a  very  short  walk  really.  About 
two  blocks.   Two  long  blocks.   Past  a  church  and  then  to  First 
Street  where  the  Japanese  neighborhood  started,  which  is  right 
next  door  to  the  police  station.  The  Meralta  Theatre.   Boy,  talk 
about  memory. 

The  Meralta  Theatre,  I  used  to  go  to  sometime  for  matinees. 
Sometimes  I'd  go  at  night  by  myself.  Why  my  parents  would  let  me 
out  at  night,  I'll  never  know.   I  used  to  go  out  at  night  to  walk 
down  to  the  library.   Spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  library.  On  the 
same  street.   Sometimes  I'd  go  with  a  nickel  or  dime  and  go  to 
one  of  the  theaters  around  there  and  see  a  movie.   They  were 
silent  movies.   Keep  that  in  mind.  At  this  particular  movie, 
some  comedian- -like  Buster  Keaton  or  somebody—made  these 
movements  with  his  head.   I  imitated  them.   Everybody  laughed  at 
what  was  going  on  and  I  laughed. 

I  went  home,  and  on  my  way  home,  I  walked  down  the  street, 
past  this  church.   I  used  to  go  there  quite  often.  My  mother 
didn't  like  me  to  go  there  because  it  was  a  Christian  church. 
She  didn't  like  for  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  God.   Isn't 
that  interesting?  God.   She  was  a  confirmed  non-goddist.   I  will 
not  say  an  atheist  because  I  think  of  her  really  being  a 
non-goddist.   But  the  main  point  is--I  used  to  go  there  because  I 
found  it  a  very  friendly,  pleasant  place  for  me.   I  used  to  go 
down  there  and  play  basketball  with  other  kids  my  own  age. 
Basketball  and  volleyball.  We  were  an  organization  that  was 
called  the  Friendly  Indians.  When  we  met  we  would  always  say, 
"How!"   [laughter] 

As  I  passed  the  church  there  was  a  moonlit  night  and  there 
were  two  old  Los  Angeles-type  palm  trees.   The  kinds  with  big  fat 
trunks.  Always  dusty.   They  looked  so  eerie  in  the  moonlight 
that  I  suddenly  got  a  terrible  fright.   I  ran  all  the  way  home. 
I  got  home.   I  don't  remember  what  happened  when  I  got  home.   But 
right  after  that  I  started  having  this  twitch  that  I  saw  in  the 
movie.   I  remember  already  being  asked  many  times  by  neighbors, 
nosy,  noisy  neighbors,  "Why  do  you  do  those  things  with  your 
eyes?   It  looks  so  bad."  So,  apparently  I  was  already  starting 
something  like  a  facial  twitch.  That's  the  best  I  can:  say  about 
that. 

Shearer:   Now,  if  anyone  asked  me  to  describe  what  it  is  you  do,  I  couldn't 
because  I'm  not  aware  of  it. 

Roger:  Well.  I  have  used  every  kind  of  personality  trick  in  the  books 
to  divert  people's  attention.  That's  what  I  think  I  do.  I  use 
my  arms.  When  I  feel  a  twitch  coming,  I'll  smile.  I'll  go  like 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer; 
Roger: 

Shearer; 
Roger: 


this.   I  don't  do  it  consciously.  When  I  was  on  the  stage,  I 
would  do  things  consciously.  That's  another  story-- 

I  came  home  and  my  mother  was  embarrassed  by  the  twitch.  My 
mother  kept  bawling  me  out.  My  father  had  a  much  better  way  of 
handling  it.  He  would  place  me  in  front  of  mirror  and  hold  me 
there  between  his  knees.  He'd  be  in  back  of  me  and  say,  "Look  at 
yourself",  and  every  time  I  twitched  he  would  give  me  a  terrific 
smack  across  the  face.   Once  on  the  right  and  once  on  the  left. 
Then  he  would  say--I  can  remember  the  words  distinctly--"Look  at 
yourself,  see  how  ugly  you  look.  Nobody  is  ever  going  to  love 
you  if  you  look  that  way.   Stop  it."  Bang.  Look  at  yourself, 
you  look  so  ugly.  Nobody's  ever  going  to  love  you.   That  went  on 
night  after  night.  Day  after  day.   I  can't  tell  you  how  often. 

My  mother,  of  course,  would  simply  tell  me  to  stop  it.  "Stop 
it  right  now!"  But  it  didn't  stop.  The  ladies  in  the 
neighborhood  would  say  things  like,  "You  look  so  awful.   Why  do 
you  do  that?"  Of  course,  the  boys  would  laugh  at  me.   In 
Hollywood  High  School  I  was  known  as  "Nerves."  That  was  my 
nickname .   "Nerves . " 

When  the  gym  teacher  would  give  the  boys  the  obligatory 
confidential  talk  on  masturbation—and  what  it  would  do  to  you: 
Grow  hair  on  your  palms  and  destroy  your  brain.  Make  a  wreck  out 
of  you.  Anybody  could  tell  you  did  it  by  looking  in  your  eyes. 
They'd  all  laugh  and  look  at  me  and  say,  "What  about  Nerves?" 
[laughter]   God,  I  think- -now  I  think  it's  funny.   It  was  very 
painful. 

How  awful!   It  sounds  excruciating. 

It  was  very  bad. 

When  you  think  of  being  an  adolescent. 

Yes.   I  wasn't  an  adolescent  when  it  started,  but  I  was  getting 
there.   Yes.   I  was  getting  there. 

You  told  me  that  your  mother  went  so  far  as  to  take  you  to 
Si ground  Freud. 

No.  Let's  start--Sigmund  Freud  came  a  lot  later  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  analyzing  the  twitch.  Later,  I'll  tell  you  what  he 
did.  My  mother  took  me  right  away  to  other  doctors.   First, 
there  was  a  so-called  famous  doctor,  Rappaport;  then  on  to  a 
neurologist.  Then  to  see  this  famous  psychiatrist.   She  tried  to 
convince  me  they  were  all  "famous."  Psychiatrists  then  were 
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primarily  people  who  gave  you  different  kinds  of  pills, 
men. 


Medicine 


I  can  still  remember  going  to  this  guy  who  examined  me 
carefully--!  can  still  remember  a  great  big  man  with  a  Jewish 
name  and  very  dark  hair.  He  said,  he  was  going  to  prescribe  so 
and  so.   I  took  so  and  so.  Whatever  it  was.  Once  or  twice  a 
day.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  once  at  night.   It  was 
called  Luminol.   Something  they  don't  use  at  all  anymore. 

Shearer:   But  it's  a  kind  of  drug? 

Roger:    It's  a  drug.   Luminol  would  stop  the  twitch.  All  day  long  in 
school  I  didn't  twitch.   I  slept.   I  would  go  to  sleep  at  the 
desk.   You  know,  the  little  desks  that  you  had.   I  would  sit 
there.   Pretty  soon  I'd  [laughs]  be  waking  up  and  I  didn't  even 
know  I  was  asleep.   I  know  many  women  have  told  me  that  I  don't 
twitch  when  I'm  asleep.   [laughter]   So  I  got  Luminol.   I 
couldn't  go  on  too  long  that  way. 

Well,  what  —  it  just  sounds  like  a  perfect  misery.  What  was  your 
escape?  Did  you  go  to  the  movies?  What  was  your  escape? 

Escape  from  what,  the  twitch?  What  was  my  escape  from  the 
misery? 

Yes.   Of  your  parents'  scoldings  and  your  classmates? 

Hey  look.   I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  I've  never  told 
anybody,  and  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  worth  telling.   I  think  my 
escape  was  the  twitch.   Let's  face  it,  now  I'm  doing  a  little 
thinking  out  loud.   I  thought  of  it  before.   Think  about  it. 
You're  not  getting  any  real  attention  in  your  family.   The  only 
attention  you're  getting  is  they  take  sides.   Either  against  you 
or  against  each  other  and  you  always  are  responsible  for  whatever 
they  do.   That's  an  old  story.  Think  of  all  the  attention  you 
get  if  you  start  twitching.   I  can't  prove  it,  but  you  asked  what 
escape. 

My  escape  later  on  became--!  had  a  very  lonely  boyhood--but 
later,  I  had  a  lot  of  friends.  Fixing  a  Model-T  Ford  was  the 
kind  of  thing  many  kids  did.  By  the  time  I  was  sixteen  we  took 
apart  a  Model-T  Ford  and  put  it  together  in  one  day  and  drove  it 
away. 

Shearer:   We?  You  and-- 

Roger:    Oh,  the  other  guys  around. 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 
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Shearer:   So  by  then-- 

Roger:    Well,  I  didn't  care.   I  always  get  a  bit  choked  up--let  me  tell 
you  about  another  subject—a  part  of  my  life.  Let's  say  I  went 
to  a  theater.  Oh  boy,  this  happened  every  Saturday  matinee.   I'd 
see  something  funny.  Everybody  in  the  place  laughed  because  it's 
obviously  funny.   Some  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  slips,  or  the  way  he 
skates  around- -something  funny.  Or  Bust'er  Keaton.  These  comics 
we  knew  so  well.   Everybody  laughs  and  I'm  laughing.   Suddenly  I 
get  all  embarrassed  and  hot-faced  and  sweating  because  I  think 
everybody  in  back  of  me  is  laughing  at  me  because  I  twitched. 

This  went  on  so  long  that  even  when  I  was  already  a  fully 
grown  man,  who  had  been  to  therapy,  I  still  felt  the  same  way. 
Of  course,  I  knew  they  were  laughing  at  what  was  on  the  screen. 
But  I  would  get  hot  and  sweaty.   [laughs].  Oh,  boy.  This  gets 
to  me.  This  goes  into  an  area,  that  had  a  strong  effect  on  my 
whole  life. 


Mother's  Feminist  Beliefs 


Roger:    But  all  this  time,  I'm  also  being  politicized.  My  mother,  for 
example.   For  you,  it  was  almost  like  it  was  a  political 
statement  that  she  was  willing  to  risk  doing  abortions. 
Obviously,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  those  terms.   Now  I  agree. 
It  was  a  statement.   That  she  was  willing  to  do  this  because  it 
served  some  social  purpose.  Today,  it  really  has  special 
meaning. 

Still,  talking  about  politicizing,  she  was  very  close  to  a 
group  of  women  who  were  self-styled  revolutionary  poetesses.  All 
writing  poetry,  mostly  in  Yiddish,  some  in  Russian.   She  also 
wrote  some  poetry. 

She  was  very  close  to  them.   I  can  come  back  to  that  later 
if  you  wish.   I  think  she  thought  of  her  life  as  being  kind  of 
poetical,  rather  than  being  part  of  a  rigid  doctrinaire 
situations  where  you  follow  someone's  line. 

My  father,  I  think,  was  much  more  rigidly  doctrinaire.   But 
my  mother  was  socially-politicized,  you  might  say.  For  example, 
when  my  mother  spoke  about  my  father,  she  would  never  say  "my 
husband."  She  would  always  say  "my  friend."  She  refused  to 
belong  to  anybody.  Most  among  these  women  poets,  were  people  who 
worked  at  many  jobs.  One  was  a  pharmacist.   I  remember,  she 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


referred  to  her  husband,  Louis,  as  "my  friend"  instead  of  "my 
husband. " 

Much  of  the  poetry  they  read  to  each  other  were  strong 
diatribes  against  man's  domination  over  women.   I  want  my  friend 
to  treat  me  as  his  equal,  is  the  idea.   I  used  to  listen  to  them 
reading  with  trembling  emotion.   I'd  be  in  back  of  the  office. 
They'd  be  reading  in  the  waiting  room.   I'd  be  in  the  other  room 
listening  to  them  reading  in  Yiddish. 

So,  you  understood  Yiddish? 

I  understood  enough.   I  still  do,  although  not  nearly  as  well  as 
I  did.   Yes.   I  even  understood  some  Russian  at  one  point.   Just 
because  it  was  around.   In  later  years  when  we  went  to  Russia  for 
a  while,  I  found  myself  knowing  quite  a  few  words. 


Sex  Education  in  London 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


You  had  gone  to  London  when  you  were  thirteen?  Spent  the  year-- 

Good  part  of  the  year  in  London.  Living  with  my  grandmother  and 
getting  my  education  at  "Speakers  Corner"  in  Hyde  Park.   I  also 
learned  a  lot  about  sex,  sexuality,  homosexuality.   I  must  have 
been  a  very  attractive  young  man  because  I  got  propositioned  by 
so  many  homosexuals ,  that  it  got  to  the  point  that  I  would  be 
nervous  about  going  down  to  the  men's  toilets.   Nobody  would 
touch  you- -but  I  can  give  you  an  example:  I  can  remember  one 
thing.   It  must  have  been  current  in  London  then.  Apparently  if 
you  pulled  your  belt,  opened  it  and  pulled  it  closed  it  was  a 
signal.   Someone  was  standing  right  next  to  me  at  the  urinal.   He 
was  watching  me  sidewise  and  whispered  something  like,  "You  want 
a  pull"  [laughs] . 

I  see.  And  that  was  a  code. 

Apparently  a  code.   I  never  bothered  to  find  out.  [laughter]   I 
can  still  remember  the  sweat  pouring  down  my  face  as  I  looked 
around.   It  was  underground.  There  was  a  glass  sidewalk  above 
us.   I  remember  running  out  and  up  the  steps  to  Oxford  Street. 
Just  my  heart  beating.   Pounding  with  fear. 


So  this  is  a  new  experience? 
books  that  you're-- 


This  is  not  in  the  medical  text 
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Roger:    This  is  not  in  the  medical  text  books  and  it  was  not  in  the 

Jewish  neighborhoods  either.   I  can  tell  you  that  much.  No,  it 
was  nothing  like  anything  I'd  ever  heard  before.  Now,  of  course, 
I'm  thirteen  and  growing  up.   I  already  had  a  very  strong  sexual 
relationship  with  a  cousin.  A  cousin  three  or  four  times 
removed . 

Shearer:  Now,  this  is  a  girl  you're  speaking  of? 

Roger:  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 

Shearer:  I  mean,  let's  be  clear.   [laughs] 

Roger:  That's  all  right.  His  name—her  name—was  Sadie,  [laughter] 

Shearer:  [laughs]  That's  less  of  a  complication. 

Roger:    That's  right  [laughs]  Yes.   It  was  a  girl.   She  was  a  very 

zaftig,  very  pleasant  girl.  We  stayed  for  a  while  in  her  house 
for  reasons  that  I  don't  remember.   The  old  lady  was  my  mother's 
aunt ,  whose  name  was  Oodle . 

Shearer:   Oodle? 

Roger:    As  in  noodle.   We  called  her  Auntie  Oodle.   She  had  quite  a  few 

kids.   They  were  kind  of  bohemians,  the  older  ones.   The  youngest 
one,  the  girl,  was  living  at  home  and,  you  might  say,  she  was 
coming  into  full  blossom.   We  did  a  lot  of  exploring  under  the 
stairs.   It  was  exploring  I'd  do  over  again,  given  a  chance. 

Shearer:   So  this  was  close  to  your  thirteenth  summer. 

Roger:    Yes.   Actually,  going  on  fourteen.   We  went  from  London  to  Paris. 
My  mother  and  I  lived  in  Paris  for  a  while.   I  learned  enough 
French  in  that  short  period  so  that  when  I  came  back  to  high 
school,  I  was  able  to  take  a  couple  of  advanced  French  courses 
and  get  all  the  years  of  language  taken  care  of  in  about  one 
year.   I  knew  French  quite  well.   I  still  do,  but  I've  lost  too 
many  words. 

We  lived  in  Paris,  on  Avenue  Gambetta,  near  the  Porte  des 
Lilas.  Not  far  from  another  Paris  landmark,  Cimetiere  Pere 
Lachaise,  where  some  of  the  most  famous  people  of  France  are 
buried.  We  lived  across  the  street  from  a  barracks.   I'd  go 
into  central  Paris  everyday,  sometimes  walk  all  the  way.  Or  take 
the  Metro- -underground- -or  a  bus,  and  then  just  wander.   I 
wandered  all  over  Paris.   I  knew  London  very  well;  and  Paris 
almost  as  well. 
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One  reason  I  used  to  go  into  the  American  Library  everyday 
in  Paris  was  to  use  the  toilet.  Our  apartment  was  new,  and  so 
far  from  the  center  that  it  was  inexpensive  for  us. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  the  one  toilet  on  each  floor  was  just  a 
hole  in  the  floor.  You  know  those  squat  toilets?  [laughter] 
You've  seen  those? 

Shearer:   Yes.   I  have.   I've  been  to  Paris  [laughs]. 

Roger:    This  was  a  brand  new  place.   So  I  wanted  to  go  to  a  place  where 
custom  told  me  I  would  be  happier.   I  guess  my  mother  must  have 
thought  I  was  a  very  avid  reader.   [laughter]   From  Paris,  when 
it  got  cold,  we  went  to  Nice.  That  is  when  I  started  learning 
about  my  mother's  ability  to  fool  around.   It  started  on  the 
train  going  down  to  Nice.  We  went  to  Berne,  then  across 
Switzerland  and  then  through  part  of  northern  Italy  to  Nice.   On 
the  train,  two  or  three  times,  she  was  fooling  around  with  guys. 
Fooling  around  didn't  mean- -it  was  kind  of  playing  around,  being 
a  little- 
Shearer:   Flirtatious? 


Roger:    Kittenish.   Flirtatious.   These  guys  thought  that  gave  them 

certain  rights,  which  I  didn't  feel  they  had,  but  neither  did  she 
maybe.   She  didn't  stop  them  except—there' s  a  point  at  which 
you've  got  to  stop.   Otherwise  you  have  new  problems.   She  did 
the  same  in  Nice.   She  would  introduce  me  as  her  brother  and  I 
complied.   My  father  came  to  Nice  when  I  was  about  fourteen.   He 
brought  a  book  for  me,  The  Jungle,  by  Upton  Sinclair.   He  came 
because  he  had  a  big  idea  in  mind:  to  find  the  nearest  Russian 
Embassy  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  visa  or  permission  to  go  back 
to  Russia. 

The  nearest  Soviet  Embassy  was  in  Rome.   There  wasn't  one  in 
the  United  States.  We  didn't  recognize  Russia  until  1933.  My 
mother  was  very  cool  to  my  father  in  Nice.   I  started  seeing  where 
the  handwriting  was,  so  to  speak.  We  went  to  Rome  and  spent  quite 
a  bit  of  time  there.   I  began  to  speak  Italian  pretty  well. 

Again,  some  Italian  air  force  cadets  seemed  to  think  I  was 
fair  prey,  but  I  wasn't.   I  don't  know  what  it  was.   I'm  not  too 
sure,  exactly  what  it  was  about  me  that  attracted  men.   I  haven't 
tried  to  find  out  either.   In  any  case,  we  stayed  in  Rome  a  few 
weeks  but  couldn't  get  that  Russian  visa.  We  went  on  to  Vienna. 
That's  where  my  mother  did  some  postgraduate  study  in  pediatrics. 

Shearer:   She  also  wanted  to  go  back  to  Russia? 
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Roger:    Well,  all  I  knew  is  my  father  wanted  to.   I  think  she  did,  but 

I'm  not  too  sure.  My  father  was  bent  on  this.  We  went  by  train, 
first  to  Venice.  The  canals  were  all  frozen.   People  were 
walking  down  the  street  singing  "gelato,  gelato."  I  think 
Italians  sing  about  everything.   I  loved  it,  but  was  too  young  to 
appreciate  it  fully. 

Then  we  went  to  Vienna,  where  it  was  cold  as  hell.  We  lived 
in  a  Jewish  area  called  Praterstrasse.  I  got  my  first  taste  of  a 
very,  very  cold  winter.  Having  been  raised  in  Los  Angeles,  I  had 
no  idea  how  cold  a  winter  could  be.  Vienna  was  freezing.  We 
lived  in  an  apartment  that  had  one  of  those  big  stoves  that  go  up 
to  the  ceiling.  It  was  made  of  pottery. 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   A  ceramic—decorative-- 

Roger:    Yes.   You  don't  put  in  much  coal.   It  really  heats  the  room. 

Unlike  that  tiny  grate  we  had  in  London,  which  is  so  small.   In 
Vienna  we  used  to  go  to  the  American  Medical  Association  because 
it  was  cheap  to  buy  coffee  and  food  there.  My  mother  was  taking 
her  courses.   My  father  would  go  to  the  post  office  near  the 
main  cathedral,  Stephens  Kirche,  where  it  was  warm  and  he  could 
sit  indoors  all  day  and  write.  He  was  trying  to  write. 
Sometimes  we'd  just  sit  in  a  cafe  and  read  the  newspapers  from 
all  over  Europe.   That's  when  I  learned  I  could  read  Romanian.   I 
knew  enough  French  and  Italian  so  I  could  understand  the  Romanian 
paper.   It's  a  Latin  language.   I  learned  a  lot.   I  learned 
enough  German  to  get  along. 


Consultation  with  Sigmund  Freud.  1927 


Roger:    It  was  around  that  point  that  I  was  taken  to  see  this  man. 
Shearer:   I  see.  This  Sigmund  Freud. 

Roger:    I  didn't  know  who  he  was.   I  was  Just  taken  to  see  this  doctor 
who  everybody  said  was  world  famous.  Because  my  mother  was  an 
American  studying  there,  she  apparently  had  no  problem  in  getting 
the  doctor,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  other  doctors,  to  see  the  son 
who  has  a  tic.  This  is  all  I  can  remember  in  a  nutshell.   I've 
told  it  to  other  people  and  they  say  too  bad  you  didn't  remember 
more.   But  I  didn't  remember  more  because  this  is  all  I 
remembered. 

I  sat  there  and  this  man,  who  had  a  beard,  was  sitting  in  a 
big  chair.  Not  a  big  office,  certainly  not  his  famous  office.  A 
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small  room  in  the  hospital.  He  never  looked  at  me.   He  only 
talked  to  my  mother  in  German,  with  some  English  thrown  in.   She 
would  listen  and  he  would  talk  to  her.   Soon  he  called  a  woman 
in--she  looked  fat  and  surly  to  me--and  he  said  something  to  her 
in  German.   She  led  me  out.  My  mother  seemed  excited.   She  said 
to  me,  "Do  you  realize  that  you've  just  seen  the  great  Doctor 
Sigmund  Freud?"  I  said  no,  I  didn't  realize  it.   I  remember  that 
distinctly. 

Then  we  went  to  a  room  and  she  put  some  metal  strips  on  both 
sides  of  my  head  and  turned  up  the  electricity.   It  was  called 
faradization,  which  isn't  used  anymore. 

Shearer:   Faradization? 

Roger:    Faradization.   Like  Faraday.   You  know  the  famous  English 

scientist  Faraday  who  was  the  man  who  did  electrics?   The  lady, 
who  looked  a  little  like  my  grandmother,  attached  these  metal 
plates  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  turned  on  the  juice.   I  got  a 
kind  of  a  prickling  sensation  and  as  she  turned  it  up,  it  got 
hotter  and  more  painful.   I  started  passing  out  and  she  turned  it 
off. 

The  next  day,  I  didn't  twitch.  My  mother  said,  "You  see, 
the  treatment  cured  your  twitch."  And  I  said,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  kid,  "You  know  what,  if  you  hit  me  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer,  I  wouldn't  twitch  for  three  days,  I'm  sure  of  that."  Two 
or  three  days  later  I  was  twitching  again.   So  much  for  Freud. 

I've  had  people  ask  me  for  years,  "What  was  Freud  like?"  I 
would  always  say--and  psychiatrists  go  crazy  when  I  say--"I 
didn't  even  know  who  the  old  bastard  was." 

Shearer:   But  he  never  looked  directly  at  you? 
II 

Roger:    He  didn't  really  look  at  me.  He  didn't  examine  me.   I  felt 

ignored,  as  if  he  thought:  This  boy  has  a  tic.  Let's  -try  some 
treatment  for  a  tic.  Oh,  here's  a  story:  There  was  a  famous 
doctor,  Doctor  Romeo  Greenspoon,  who  changed  his  name  to  Ralph 
Greenson.   He  was  treating  me  for  my  tic.   I  was  one  of  his  first 
American  patients.  Many  years  later  he  became  Marilyn  Monroe's 
psychiatrist.   He  told  me  this  story. 

Shearer:  At  what  age? 

Roger:    About  twenty- two.  He  said  Freud  had  written  he  was  treating  a 
patient  with  a  tic.   Freud  wrote  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
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treatment  was  inconclusive  because  the  patient  committed  suicide. 
I'd  call  that  a  successful  treatment.  He  never  twitched  again, 
[laughter] 

You  once  asked  about  my  real  life  savers;  you  asked  what  is 
it  that  saves  your  life?  It  is  seeing  everything  with  a  slightly 
humorous  slant.   Seeing  that  everything  basic  in  the  human 
condition  really  does  have  a  funny  side.  On  occasion  my  humor 
may  seem  a  little  frivolous,  but  it  is  lifesaving.   No  group 
knows  this  better  than  Jews;  that  the  ability  to  laugh  at 
yourself  is  a  lifesaving  ability.   I  think  that's  true.   So,  so 
much  for  Freud.   So  much  for  tics. 

We  jumped  into  our  Vienna  experiences  and  I  forgot  to 
mention  my  living  with  my  grandparents  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
After  all,  I  had  lived  in  the  east  side  of  Los  Angeles,  in  a 
Jewish  neighborhood,  mostly  around  left-wingers.   For  the  first 
time  I  was  in  close  contact  with  much  older,  religious  people. 
There  was  no  left-winger  in  my  mother's  family.  They  were  pretty 
rigid. 

Shearer:   Did  you  say  rich  or  rigid? 

Roger:    Rigid.   Oh,  no,  they  were  poor.   Here's  the  way  my  grandfather 

made  the  few  pennies  they  lived  on  (aside  from  what  the  children 
gave  them  every  month).   He  would  take  two  large,  flat,  wooden 
pieces,  with  small  sides  on  all  four  sides.  About  two  inches 
high.   He  would  boil  sugar  syrup  and  put  shredded  coconut  down 
onto  the  flat  wood  and  pour  the  sugar  syrup  on.   It  would  harden 
as  a  kind  of  a  sugar  taffy.  One  would  be  pink--reddish 
pink- -from  the  dye  he  poured  in  part  of  the  syrup.   The  other 
would  be  white. 

He  would  cut  them  into  small  pieces  and  I,  when  I  was  living 
with  them,  would  take  each  one  separately,  because  they  were 
pretty  big,  over  to  a  local  store.  Kind  of  a  grubby  shop,  where 
they  sold  candy  and  magazines  and  a  variety  of  junk.   The  man 
would  give  me  maybe  four  shillings  and  I  would  take  the  money 
home  to  my  grandfather.  He  died  very  poor. 

Shearer:   But  your  mother  remained  prosperous  from  her  medical  practice? 

Roger:    Well.  Better  than  average.   Prosperous?  Yes,  comparatively. 
Before  we  went  to  England,  to  stay  with  my  grandmother  for  a 
while,  we  drove  across  the  country  to  New  York.  My  father  drove 
a  1924  Reo  Touring  Car.  Huge  fenders,  running  boards.  All  open. 
We  camped  out  all  the  way  across  the  country. 

Shearer:   This  is  a  happy  time? 
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Roger:    This  was  very  nice  time.   One  unforgettable  event  happened  during 
this  trip  across  country. 


Attending  Rally  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Cleveland.  1927 

Roger:    It  was  the  summer  of  1927  that  we  drove  across  the  country.   At 
one  point  we  were  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  All  cities  then  would  have 
camping  grounds  right  at  the  edge  of  town,  usually  at  the  end  of 
a  streetcar  line.   For  people  who  were  going  across  country- 
there  were  no  motels  that  I  know  of.  Maybe  hotels,  but  ordinary 
people  who  didn't  have  a  lot  of  money  would  pitch  a  tent  on 
camping  grounds.   There  was  water.  Maybe  showers.  We  had  a 
little  Coleman  stove  to  cook  a  meal. 

I  would  usually  get  on  a  streetcar  and  go  into  town.  My 
folks  apparently  gave  me  an  immense  amount  of  freedom,  because  I 
was  out  late  at  night.   I  went  into  Cleveland  to  the  middle  of 
town  where  there  was  an  enormous  building—still  there  I'm 
sure—called  the  Union  Station.   It's  a  tall  spire,  with  a  large 
square  in  front  of  it.   There  was  a  huge  crowd  in  the  square.   I 
wandered  around  to  see  what  it  was.   It  was  a  meeting.  Most  of 
the  men  wore  what  was  called  overalls.   They  were  made  of  blue 
denim  and  had  two  straps  that  would  come  over  their  shoulders- - 

Shearer:   Like  the  Oshkosh  overalls? 

Roger:    And  a  bib.   That's  right.  Most  of  the  men  obviously  were 

workers.  Many  women  were  there  with  them.  Most  seemed  to  be 
working  people.   There  were  people  on  a  platform  speaking  to  the 
crowd.   Surrounding  the  whole  square  and  side  streets  were  cops 
on  horses  and  on  foot.   Just  waiting  around.   I  would  listen  and 
every  now  and  then,  some  policemen  would  come  in  and,  if  you  sat 
on  bench,  they  would  come  over  and  whack  you  on  the  sole  of  your 
shoe.   Tell  you  to  keep  moving.  A  speaker  would  yell,  "Don't  do 
anything.   Don't  get  mad,  don't  respond.  Don't  even  look  at 
them.   Just  get  up.   They  are  trying  to  get  you  to  hit  them  or 
talk  back  and  then  they'll  just  move  in,  from  all  the  'side 
streets  and  start  beating  on  you." 

In  a  little  while,  it  was  getting  very  late,  maybe  nine 
o'clock  at  night  by  now.   Remember  it's  midsummer.  Lots  of 
daylight.   I  realized  they  were  demonstrating  about  the  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  case.   I  also  realized  they  were  waiting  to  see  if  the 
men  would  be  saved  from  execution;  the  people  were  waiting  for 
some  deadline.   I'll  never  forget  what  happened  that  night. 
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There  were  no  microphones.  No  loudspeakers.   People  spoke 
through  a  big  megaphone  on  the  stand.  Others  would  get  up  and 
speak  through  the  megaphone.  All  yelling.  At  one  point,  late  at 
night,  somebody  starting  yelling,  "They've  killed  them,  they've 
killed  them.   They  executed  them.  They're  murderers!   They 
murdered  Sacco  and  Vanzetti!   They're  dead." 

Everybody  stopped  talking.   The  whole  square  was  absolutely 
silent.  Then  suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  I've  never  heard  before. 
It  was  like  a  long  deep  sigh.   The  sigh  got  louder  and  louder  and 
louder.  Then  the  sigh  became  a  scream.  A  scream  from  thousands 
of  throats  into  the  dark  night.   I  remember  hearing  a  man  yelling 
into  the  megaphone,"  pleading  with  people  to  go  home,  to  leave  and 
not  get  hustled  by  the  cops  who  seemed  to  be  itching  to  wade  in. 
I  never  in  my  life  heard  anything  like  that  moan,  those  screams! 

Shearer:   Cleveland? 

Roger:    It  was  in  Cleveland.   Yes.   Jesus!   Even  just  thinking  about  it 
now  it  gives  me  goose  bumps. 
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II  EARLY  TRAVEL  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCES 


Political  Influences 


Shearer:   You  were  thirteen? 

Roger:    Thirteen.   Now,  you  see,  I  was  politicized  enough  for  a  kid  of 
thirteen  to  know  what  was  happening.  Why?  Because  my  folks 
talked  about  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.   It  was  the  cause  celebre  in  our 
neighborhood  in  1926-27.  We  talk  about  how  people's  points  of 
view  are  formed.   Immigrants  bring  certain  national 
characteristics  with  them.   In  so-called  ethnic  neighborhoods, 
these  national  characteristics  very  often  crystalize  into  a  way 
of  life. 

In  my  neighborhood,  you  had  primarily  Jews  who  spoke  Yiddish 
and  who  also  brought  with  them  some  of  the  revolutionary 
traditions  that  went  with  the  Russian  Revolution.   In  other 
Jewish  neighborhoods- -richer  ones,  like  Wilshire  and  Fairfax  and 
Beverly  Hills  —  they  were  conservative. 

Shearer:   Who  were  your  heroes?  Were  they  political  people?   Were  they 

real  people?  Were  they  people  from  the  screen?  People  who  made 
you  laugh? 

Roger:    Isn't  that  strange?   I  can't  think  of  a  hero.   I  remember  Lucky 
Lindy.   [sings]   "Lucky  Lindy  up  in  the  sky."  This  refers,  you 
understand,  to  Charles  Lindbergh,  the  first  man  to  make  a  solo 
flight  across  the  Atlantic,  from  the  USA  to  Europe.   He  was  a 
hero. 

Shearer:   Did  you  ever  pretend  to  be  somebody?  Who  did  you  make  believe 
you  were? 

Roger:    I  never  stood  in  front  of  a  mirror  that  I  did  not  act.   But  I 
don't  remember- - 

Shearer:  What  character  you  assumed? 
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Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  don't  remember.   I  was  just  acting.   Acting  away, 
voices.   Acting.   Always  using  my  face.   Grimacing. 

Before  the  tic? 


Changing 


Oh,  it  seems  to  me,  always  grimacing,  as  part  of  an  act.   Boy, 
you  asked  the  question,  who  my  biggest  hero  was?  It  was  an 
"American."  At  long  last,  I  finally  explain  to  somebody  what  an 
American  is. 

[laughs]  Who  is  he? 

It  could  have  been  a  she.   In  this  case  it  was  a  he,  who  was  the 
yard  supervisor  or  gym  teacher  at  the  Sheridan  Street  School, 
which  was  my  grammar  school  when  I  was  maybe  ten  or  eleven. 
Before  I  went  to  junior  high.   All  us  boys  used  to  consider  it 
the  greatest  thing  we  could  do--to  walk  him  to  the  streetcar—and 
he  would  talk  to  us  as  if  we  were  all  equals.   We  adored  this 
man.   He  was  not  like  some  of  the  other  men.   He'd  never  wear  a 
jacket  and  tie.   Just  a  sweater.   A  cardigan.   And  a  cap.   He 
would  walk  down  the  street  with  us,  and  then  we'd  wait  until  he 
caught  the  streetcar.  He  was  a  hero  to  me  because  he  was  so 
nice.   He  was  unlike  any  man  I'd  ever  met.   Because  I  never  met 
very  many  nice  men. 


Impact  of  the  Depression 


Shearer:   Did  the  Depression  impinge  on  you? 

Roger:    The  Depression  in  1928,  that  was  so  bad  in  the  Midwest  and  East, 
had  not  really  hit  California  very  hard  yet.   So,  I  can't  say  I 
remember  any  Depression.   I  never  felt  poor. 

Shearer:   How  about  later?   In  1932? 

Roger:    In  1932,  I  never  suffered  from  the  Depression.   I  mean  not  from 
economic  depression.   I  graduated  high  school  in  1932--we  didn't 
feel  any  special  Depression. 

My  father  was  gone  by  then.  He'd  left.  They  weren't 
divorced  yet,  but  he'd  left.  He'd  gone  to  Russia.   (That's  an 
interesting  story.)  My  mother  was  a  doctor  with  a  good 
clientele.   I  do  remember  her  often  saying  that  she'd  delivered  a 
baby,  but  the  people  couldn't  pay.  That  probably  reflected  the 
Depression. 
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In  later  years  I  learned  that  Mexicans  and  blacks  never 
suffered  unduly  from  the  Depression.   Because,  they  were  never 
out  of  a  depression.   I  think  that  black  people  in  this  country 
had  always  lived  in  a  depressed  state,  economically,  so  life  was 
just  as  bad  as  always.  This  was  not  the  same  as  it  was  for  those 
who  had  been  fully  employed  and  suddenly  discovered  no  work  at 
all.   Nothing.   No  preparation  for  being  poor  and  out  of  a  Job. 


Developing  Racial  and  Ethnic  Consciousness 


Shearer:  When  you  were  discussing  labels  earlier,  you  distinguished  being 
Jewish  from  being  American  and  you  said  there  were  also  the 
Mexicans  that  lived  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  How  did  you 
categorize  and  label  black  people?  Were  they  "Americans"? 

Roger:    I  almost  don't  remember  much  about  black  people.   In  southern 
California  at  that  time,  there  were  black  people  living  around 
Central  Avenue,  if  I  remember  right.   Some  neighborhoods  which 
had  been  Jewish  became  black  neighborhoods.   It  seemed  to  be  an 
ongoing  process  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.   In  Los  Angeles,  I 
don't  remember  many  blacks.   The  great  movement  of  blacks  into 
most  of  the  West  was  during  World  War  II.   I  remember  Mexicans, 
mainly. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  very  important  little  item,  because  it 
affects  me  to  this  day.  My  mother  used  to  say  to  me,  if  you  see 
a  man  walking  down  the  street  with  overalls  and  maybe  an  overall 
jacket,  and  a  straw  hat,  walk  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Shearer:   What  did  that  mean? 

Roger:    Well,  if  you  see  a  Mexican  worker  walking  down  the  street,  don't 
walk  up  to  him.   She  taught  me  to  be  afraid.  Now  why  did  they 
look  the  way  she  described?  Most  of  the  Mexican  workers  in  that 
area  worked  in  railroad  gangs,  or  they  worked  in  the 
slaughterhouses.   They  wore  these  denim  jackets  and  overalls  and 
a  kind  of  sombrero,  woven.  Without  any  explanation,  she  would 
just  say,  "Walk  to  the  other  side  of  the  street." 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  —  and  I  am  seventy- six  years  old 
now—I've  been  a  grownup  for  a  long  time,  much  too  long  for  my 
own  pleasure.   Even  to  this  day,  if  I  see  a  Mexican  who  looks 
that  way,  fits  that  description,  I  get  an  uneasy  recollection.  A 
strange  feeling.  Not  fear.   But,  I  remember  what  my  mother  said. 
She  very  quietly  pounded  into  me  a  kind  of  racism. 
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About  blacks,  I  can't  recall  much  about  blacks  in  my 
youthful  years.   In  later  years,  I  recall  hearing  people  speak  of 
them  in  a  rather  derogatory  way.   I  don't  think  that  would  have 
been  true  in  Boyle  Heights  where  most  of  the  folks  I  knew  were  on 
the  left  and  were  very  conscious  of  racism.   It  was  later,  in  New 
York,  I  noticed  Jews  would  talk  about  the  "schwartzer."  The 
blacks.  Black  was  not  the  way  you  spoke  about  a  Negro  at  that 
time. 

Shearer:  No.   It  was  considered  an  epithet. 

Roger:    But  about  Mexicans.  We  saw  them  mainly  in  that  flat  area  between 
the  Los  Angeles  River  and  Main  Street  and  Olivera  Street,  and  the 
Plaza  in  L.A.   We  used  to  drive  through  and  I  remember  the  dirt 
streets  and  wooden  shacks;  poverty  was  everywhere.   I  would  say 
about  1925,  I  can  recall  the  fear  we  felt,  the  rumors.   The  whole 
area  was  cordoned  off  by  police  with  shotguns.  You  couldn't  go 
in  or  go  out.  You  could  drive  or  ride  the  streetcar  through  the 
main  street  but  you  couldn't  get  off  there.  The  reason  was 
because  there  was  an  epidemic  of—from  what  we  were  told—the 
plague! 

Shearer:   Bubonic  plague? 

Roger:    That's  the  word  I  remember.   It  was  some  kind  of  serious  disease 
carried  by  rats.   The  word  plague  comes  to  my  mind.   We  used  to 
see  guys  at  night  standing  around  bonfires  with  their  shotguns. 
We  were  told  they  were  there  to  shoot  the  rats.   But  I  have  a 
feeling  the  guns  were  there  to  keep  people  from  leaving.  Another 
bizarre  sidebar  to  this,  I  recall,  is  that  all  the  kids  in  our 
neighborhood  were  wearing  little  squares  of  camphor  in  cloth 
sacks  around  their  necks.   It  was  supposed  to  ward  off  the 
sickness.   I  insisted  on  having  my  little  sack  of  camphor.  My 
mother  was  dead  set  against  this  superstitious  notion.  But  I 
insisted,  and  got  my  way.  My  peer  group  won  over  my  mother's 
scientific  good  sense. 


Trapped  in  a  Palmer  Raid.  1919 


Roger:    Well,  another  important  memory  about  politics  involved  my  father. 
We  went  to  a  movie.   I'm  sure  it  was  1919  just  from  the  context 
of  the  event.  We  went  to  a  movie  downtown.  When  my  mother, 
father  and  I  came  out ,  we  became  part  of  a  big  crowd  of  people 
standing  there. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


When  we  tried  to  go  through,  I  remember,  it  was  all  cordoned 
off  with  ropes.   There  were  police  standing  at  all  sides  so  you 
couldn't  leave.  Then  some  people  were  going  through  the  crowd 
asking  everyone  for  identification.   It  was  during  what  I  now 
know  was  called  the  "Palmer  raids."  The  raids  that  made  the 
reputation  of  [FBI  Director]  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  They  were  looking 
for  so-called  "Bolsheviks."  If  you  weren't  a  citizen,  they  could 
hold  you. 

The  Palmer  raids,  1919.  My  father  and  I  stayed  there  late 
in  the  night,  in  that  mob  of  people,  cordoned  in,  until  my  mother 
got  on  a  streetcar  and  went  home  to  find  some  papers  indicating 
that  my  father  and  she  had  a  right  to  be  here. 

So,  the  cause  of  the  raid  was  the  proximity  of  the  theater  to  a 
neighborhood  of—what? 

I  suppose,  to  a  neighborhood  of  immigrants.   Mexicans.   Jews. 
And  what  better  place  to  round  up  people  than  outside  a  theater? 

All  those  Mexican  "Bolsheviks?" 

I  guess  they  were  looking  for  illegal  aliens.   It's  happening 
again  right  now.   There's  nothing  new  any  more.   But  for  that 
time,  it  was  a  frightening  memory.   It  was  a  major  red  scare. 
The  fact  that  we  were  not  detained  meant  my  mother  was  able  to 
find  some  identification.   It's  best  not  to  forget  that  history. 


Trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  1932 


Shearer:   Do  you  want  to  say  something  about  your  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
when  you  were  eighteen? 

Roger:    Right.   Before  that,  going  through  my  high  school  days.   I  can't 
think  of  anything  very  special.   I  did  a  little  acting,  but  was 
basically—you  wouldn't  believe  it  now— was  basically  kind  of  shy 
about  being  on  a  stage  in  front  of  people.   I'm  sure  it  was  the 
tic  that  made  this  teenager  tense.   I  went  to  a  number  of 
different  high  schools.  We  sailed  back  to  the  United  States  in 
1928  on  the  Leviathan  again.   The  same,  big,  beautiful  ship.  My 
father  bought  an  Essex  sedan  in  New  York  and  we  drove  to  Los 
Angeles. 

My  father  left  soon  after  we  got  back.  My  mother  set  up  her 
office.   My  mother  obviously  told  my  father  she  didn't  want  him 
around.   So  he  left  finally.   I  used  to  see  him  wandering  around 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


the  streets  sometimes  with  other  ladies.   I  remember  sort  of 
looking  and  then  walking  in  a  different  direction. 

He  went  to  New  York.  Then  he  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
help  set  up  a  newspaper  in  a  far-off  Jewish  colony  named 
Birobidjan.  It  was  called  the  "Jewish  Autonomous  Region."   It 
was  settled  along  the  Amur  River,  along  the  border  of  the  USSR 
and  China.  Where  Stalin,  et  al.  thought  it  would  be  a  great  idea 
to  encourage  the  Jews  to  set  up  a  quasi-country  in  opposition  to 
Palestine.   To  set  up  an  autonomous  region  in  an  area  which  was 
the  least  likely  place  to  send  these  urban  or  small-town  Jews  who 
had  never  farmed  in  their  life.  The  language  of  the  schools,  the 
local  government,  the  daily  life  of  people,  would  be  Yiddish. 

Many  thousands  went  there  with  a  great  deal  of  pioneer 
spirit.  My  father  went  there  to  help  set  up  an  official 
newspaper.   It  was  a  Yiddish  paper,  the  Birobid-janer  Stern  (the 
"Birobidjan  Star")  which,  by  the  way,  is  published  to  this  day. 
A  few  thousand  Jews  still  live  there  in  this  autonomous  region. 
But  it  never  really  worked,  despite  the  age-old  dream  of  Jews  to 
have  a  piece  of  land  they  could  farm  and  call  their  own.   I've 
often  suspected  that  Stalin's  real  motive  was  to  settle  Jews 
along  the  border  with  Japanese-controlled  Manchuria  as  a  buffer 
in  case  of  a  war.   It  was  a  way  of  settling  what  was  called  the 
"Jewish  Question."  Basically  it  failed.   Maybe  it  was  too  far 
removed  from  the  East  European  centers  of  Jewish  culture. 

My  father  went  there,  and  soon  we  lost  contact  with  him.   We 
had  sent  letters.   They  were  never  returned;  we  never  heard  from 
him.   People  didn't  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  the  way  they  do 
now.   My  father  had  a  sister  and  relatives  in  Irkutsk,  a  major 
city  along  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad.   And  he  had  relatives  in 
Russia,  and  some  in  Poland,  and  in  Vilna,  Lithuania. 

So,  we  went  to  look  for  him.  My  mother  sold  all  her  office 
furniture  and  we  took  some  kind  of  camp-type  furniture,  cots  and 
sleeping  bags .  Went  there  with  the  idea  that  we  might  stay 
there. 

It  sounds  like  it  was  at  least  partly  a  rescue  mission? 

Well,  my  mother  also  thought  that  maybe  we'd  stay  in  Russia. 
That  was  part  of  an  old  dream.   So  we  went  there  with  a  lot  of 
baggage.   I  was  already  eighteen  and  in  junior  college,  taking 
pre-med  courses.   I  helped  drive  across  the  country. 


Shearer:  You  were  willing  to  leave? 
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Roger:  I  was  willing,  yes.  I  even  started  to  learn  Russian.  I  learned 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  a  little  bit  and  read  a  bit.  My  mother 
even  helped  teach  me  at  some  point.  I  was  going  to  go  there  and 
work.  A  lot  of  Jews  from  the  United  States  went  there,  and  most 
of  them  came  back.  Disillusioned. 

In  Moscow,  we  finally  found  a  relative.  A  man  who  was  a 
member  of  the  GPU  [also  known  as  the  OGPU,  the  Soviet  secret 
service  which  later  became  the  KGB],  an  officer  in  the  secret 
police.   Of  course  that  meant  nothing  to  me.  We  traveled  all 
over  Russia.  We  went  with  Intourist  groups.  We  went  on  tours, 
all  the  while  trying  to  find  out  where  my  father  was.   Finally 
there  was  contact  made  by  telegram.   Finally  he  came  back  and  we 
met  in  Kiev.   It  was  just  a  small  town  then,  maybe  100,000.   Now 
it's  several  million.  Now  it's  got  Chernobyl  to  identify  it. 

At  Kiev,  which  is  on  the  Neva  River,  I  went  rowing  with  some 
young  people  I  met  on  the  river  and  had  a  very  good  time  trying 
to  communicate.   I  was  the  first  American  they'd  ever  met.   Soon, 
as  we  crossed  the  Ukraine,  we  started  noticing  that  trains  were 
full  of  people,  hanging  on  to  the  sides  and  on  tops  of  the 
trains. 


Shearer: 


We  were  going  first  class.   So-called  "soft."  Soft  and  hard 
were  the  two  classes.  Americans  could  afford  it.   Soft  was 
upholstered  and  relatively  clean.   Hard  was  harsh.   I  do  remember 
a  man  we  knew  from  Los  Angeles--a  Communist --who  said  to  us  as  we 
were  sitting  in  the  train,  at  last  we're  in  a  country  where  they 
have  no  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor.   Everybody  rides  in 
the  same  trains.   The  same  cars.  Everybody  is  alike.   No  first 
class.   No  second  class.   I  said  to  him  that  he  better  go  down  to 
the  next  hard  car  and  see  that  everyone  is  not  alike.   If  there 
was  a  blizzard  in  Russia  he  was  the  kind  who  would  say  it  would 
be  80  degrees. 

II 

He  couldn't  believe  there  could  be  anything  negative  about  the 
Soviet  Union? 


Roger:    No.  A  type  who  couldn't  believe  anything  negative  because 

nothing  could  be  wrong.   They  were  unable  to  see  what  was  in 
front  of  them. 

Shearer:   You  were  speaking  a  little  Russian  and  your  mother,  of  course, 

speaking  a  lot  of  Russian,  could  see  that  people  were  hanging  on 
the  trains-- 
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Roger:    And,  on  top  of  the  trains.   In  every  station  we  passed,  hundreds 
of  little  stations,  there  were  groups  of  people  just  sitting 
around  listlessly.  What  this  was  about,  we  didn't  know.   Soon  we 
became  aware  they  were  coming  from  areas  in  which  they  were  not 
able  to  farm  any  longer.  We  had  no  idea,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  that  Stalin  had  started  to  dislocate  millions  of  people 
from  the  land;  tried  to  send  them  on  to  other  areas,  or  starve 
them.   Those  people  were  looking  for  food.  Recently,  the  Soviets 
themselves  have  verified  that  Stalin  caused  millions  to  starve  to 
death. 

I  remember  being  in  a  restaurant  in  Kiev  or  Kharkov.  We 
were  with  a  group  of  American  and  English  tourists  sitting  right 
by  the  window,  eating,  and  a  large  group  of  people  were  standing 
outside  staring  at  the  food.   A  couple  of  kids,  maybe  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  stood  up  against  the  glass  and  started  licking  the 
glass  with  their  tongues.   It  slowly  dawned  on  us  that  these 
people  were  starving.   I'm  surprised  they  didn't  break  the 
goddamn  windows  and  come  in.   I've  never  heard  of  anybody  licking 
windows . 

We  didn't  know  until  later  on,  and,  in  fact,  most 
doctrinaire  Communists  never  admitted  to  this  day,  that  millions 
died  of  starvation  or  malnutrition.   Deliberately  allowed  to  die. 
People  could  read  [Arthur]  Koestler's  Darkness  at  Noon  and  never 
believe  it.   Now  they  may  admit  it's  true.   Communists  could  get 
all  kinds  of  incredible  news  stories  and  claim  they  were 
forgeries  created  by  the  New  York  Times,  or  something  like  that. 
[Laughs] 

Shearer:  Your  mother  must  have  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  something  was 
seriously  amiss? 

Roger:    I  think  so,  but  she  never  talked  about  it  with  me.   She  never 

did.  My  father,  when  he  joined  us,  started  telling  my  mother  in 
Russian.   I  understood  enough,  but  not  enough  to  get  it  all,  that 
things  were  terrible  in  this  country  and  that  he  wanted  to  get 
out. 

Shearer:   So,  did  they  then  both  leave? 

Roger:    Yes.  We  all  left  together.  We  all  left.  We  took  another  ship 
from  Leningrad.  We  tried  to  take  the  stuff  we  had  brought—the 
camp  cots  and  furniture.   I  remember  we  couldn't  find  any  way  to 
get  to  the  ship  from  the  railroad  station  in  Leningrad. 

I  remember  they  found  a  man  with  a  long  hay  wagon  and  one 
horse.  We  put  all  of  whatever  we  had  on  the  hay  wagon  and  spent 
more  than  two  hours  crossing  Leningrad  with  this  horse  and  wagon. 


A3 

I  sat  on  the  back  end,  dangling  my  feet  over  the  edge,  watching 
the  world  slowly  pass  by.   It  was  summer. 

Shearer:   There  was  nobody  to  hire  because-- 

Roger:    I  don't  know  why.  Maybe  it  was  too  much  for  a  cab.  There 

weren't  that  many  trucks  around.  Remember,  horses  and  wagons 
were  the  main  form  of  transportation  for  goods.   Horses  and 
Fords.   Fords  and  Fordson  tractors,  and  beautiful  big,  blue 
Lincolns  that  the-- 

Shearer:   Party  members  had? 
Roger:    Party  members  and  tourists- 
Shearer:   Was  that  an  affront  to  your  father,  in  his  ideals? 

Roger:    Not  to  him,  but  it  was  to  me.   It  was  to  me.   I  was  smart  enough, 
I  think,  to  realize  that  this  Soviet  society  was  all  fucked  up. 

Shearer:   You  noticed  who  was  driving  the  Lincolns? 
Roger:    I  was  quite  aware. 


Meeting  Langston  Hughes  in  Moscow,  1932 

Roger:    One  event  took  place  that  did  something  to  me.  We  were  being 

driven  around  on  a  tour  of  Moscow.   You  won't  believe  it,  but  in 
that  car  with  us  were  several  Americans,  one  of  them  black.   He 
was  Langston  Hughes. 

Shearer:   In  1932? 

Roger:    We  were  tourists  being  driven  around  in  a  Lincoln.   We  were 

going  to  a  museum  or  something.   In  the  course  of  this  stay,  I 
had  met  Hughes  a  couple  of  nights  before  in  front  of  a  hotel  and 
we  talked.  We  didn't  know  each  other,  but  we  recognized  each 
other  as  Americans.  We  talked  a  little  bit.   "Where  are  you 
from?  How  do  you  like  it  here?"  Small  talk.   I  had  already  read 
some  of  his  poetry.   "The  cool  waters  of  the  river  asked  me  for  a 
kiss."  I  seem  to  remember  it  was  called  "Suicide's  Note."  I 
remembered  Langston  Hughes. 

As  we  were  driving,  this  man  driving  the  Lincoln  touring 
car,  sideswiped  a  kid  on  a  bicycle  and  knocked  him  over  on  to  the 
cobblestones.   He  kept  right  on  driving.   All  of  us  started 
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yelling  at  him,  in  English,  naturally.   "Stop.  You've  got  to 
pick  him  up.   Stop.   Stop.  You  just  hit  somebody."  He  paid  no 
attention  to  us.  That  troubled  me  more  than  any  single  thing  I 
saw  in  Russia.  To  me  it  was  an  indication  of  something  about  the 
cruelty  of  people  to  people.   I  didn't  know  how  the  driver  felt 
as  we  yelled  at  him  to  stop.   I  felt  a  very  strange  sense  of 
revulsion. 


My  mother  was  not  the  least  bit  happy  about  Russia.   She 
didn't  sound  at  all  like  she'd  be  interested  in  living  there. 
She  went  to  see  if  she  could  become  a  doctor  there.  My  father, 
who  was  such  a  doctrinaire  Communist,  wanted  to  get  the  hell  out. 
We  did  get  out .   That ' s  when  we  finally  got  back  to  the  United 
States.  We  took  a  small  freighter  from  Leningrad.  Went  through 
the  Kiel  Canal.   I  remember  that  along  the  edge  of  the  canal, 
groups  with  Nazi  swastika  flags  would  wave  banners  and  yelled  at 
us.  Then  the  ship's  engine  broke  down  and  we  were  caught  for 
four  days  just  outside  the  city  of  Kiel.  Then  on  to  Bremen  where 
we  took  a  train  to  Bremerhaven  and  boarded  the  Leviathan. 

We  got  back  to  New  York.  We  spent  some  time  in  New  York 
with  a  relative  and  then  drove  back  to  California.   That's  when  I 
went  on  to  college.  What  else? 

Shearer:   Did  you  talk  to  your  father  and  your  mother  about  your 

experiences  in  Russia,  or  did  you  just  sense  what  they  had 
concluded? 

Roger:    I  knew  that  my  father  didn't  want  to  live  in  Russia.   My  father 

actually  had  a  lot  of  money.  He  had  earned  so  much  money  working 
in  Birobidjan,  with  no  place  to  spend  it.   It's  like  when  a  guy 
goes  out  as  a  logger  or  works  for  a  utility  company  up  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  for  a  couple  of  months.  He  gets  all  his  pay  in 
one  lump.   Suddenly  he's  got  several  thousand  bucks  because 
they've  been  feeding  and  housing  him  in  the  company  log  house,  or 
whatever  the  hell  it  is,  the  mess  hall.   That  happens  a  lot.   He 
had  all  this  money  and  he  had  to  spend  it  there. 

We  traveled  around  a  little  bit.   We  went  to  Odessa  where  my 
mother  was  born.   I  walked  down  the  famous  Potemkin  steps-- 

Shearer:   Oh.   The  movie  where  the  baby  carriage  was-- 

Roger:    Baby  buggy.  The  woman  got  shot  in  the  eye.  Remember  that 
incredible  scene?  Yes.   I  walked  down  those  steps.   I  had 
already  seen  Potemkin.   I  had  already  seen  several  other  famous 
Russian  pictures  before  we  got  there.  But  to  see  those  actual 
steps  was--incredible! 


Father's  Remarriage.  1936 


Roger:    Then  my  father  married  a  woman  who  was  a  profoundly  communistic 
Communist.   She  was  the  head  of  the  Geriatric  Division  of  Social 
Services  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Appointed  by  Mayor  Fiorello 
La  Guardia.   She  was  a  real  hotshot.  Very  doctrinaire.   I  didn't 
even  know  he  was  married.   I  went  to  New  York  in  1936  just  to 
visit  him.   I  hadn't  see  him  for  about  three  years.  When  I  got 
into  the  apartment  (I  had  a  key)  on  22nd  Street,  between  7th  and 
8th  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  I  saw  women's  clothes  and  all  that.   So, 
I  knew  a  woman  was  living  here.  Then  I  discovered  they  were 
married.   They  had  a  hard  time  saying  they  were  married  because 
that's  so  "bourgeois."  They  had  to  get  married  because  they  were 
both  Communists  and  they  didn't  want  to  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Shearer:   Because  they  might  be-- 

Roger:    They  were  all  citizens.   They  couldn't  be  deported,  but  they 

might  be  arrested  for  the  Mann  Act  or  something  like  that.   So,  I 
found  out  that  he  was  married.   She  said  at  one  time  to  me,  "Oh, 
it  would  be  so  wonderful  if  you  could  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 
It's  a  wonderful  experience."  My  father  said,  "Oh,  yes,  you 
should  visit  it  some  day.   You  should  visit  it  some  day."  He 
said  it  two  or  three  times.   I  got  the  picture.   You  see  what  the 
picture  was? 

Shearer:   How  extraordinary.   He  never  told  her? 

Roger:    No.   That  I  had  been  there.   That  he  had  been  there  and  that  he'd 
left  because  he  didn't  like  it.   He  never,  never,  to  the  day  she 
died  told  her  why  he  had  come  back.   She  knew  he'd  been  there  to 
work  on  the  paper,  but  she  told  me  once  that  he'd  come  back 
because  my  mother  forced  him  to  come  back  or  she  would  divorce 
him.   She  did  anyhow.   But  the  point  is,  that  was  the  story  he 
gave  her. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  let  her  tell  me  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  talk  on  for  hours,  but  I  never  for  a  moment  let_  on  that 
I'd  been  there.   That  was  sort  of  my-- [long  pause] 

Shearer:   Your  gift  to  your  father? 

Roger:    It  was  my  gift  to  my  father.   [laughs]   The  only  gift  I  ever  gave 
him  of  any  consequence  was  that  she  never  found  out. 
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Audition  at  a  Theater  in  Moscow,  1932 


Roger:    I  was  in  Russia  when  I  was  eighteen,  in  1932.  Earlier,  when  I 

was  still  in  high  school,  I  joined  a  group  of  people,  called  the 
"Blue  Blouses"  because  I  always  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  We  would 
do  little  skits  on  truck  beds.  We  would  do  revolutionary  plays. 

Shearer:   Oh,  street  theater. 

Roger:    Street  theater.   I  would  be  the  one  who  did  the  thing  called  the 
"Tom  Mooney  Chant."  I  did  the  part  of  Tom  Mooney,  which  was 
written  by  some  poet,  so  he  gave  it  a  kind  of  a  cadence.   I  wish 
I  could  find  that  play.   When  I  went  to  Russia,  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  live  there.   I  thought  maybe  I  could  become  an 
actor.   So  I  went—you  know  me,  I  have  nothing  but  chutzpah.   I 
went  to  one  of  the  theaters.   It  might  have  been  the  Vachtangov 
Theater.   It  was  famous. 


Shearer:   In  Russia? 

Roger:    In  Russia.   Somebody  came  along  with  me,  an  American  or 

Englishmen.   He  told  a  director  in  Russian  that  I  had  acted  in 
the  theater.   In  revolutionary  theater  in  the  United  States  and 
would  they  like  to  give  me  an  audition.   So,  I  got  up  in  front  of 
a  very  haughty  director.   I  did  the  Tom  Mooney  chant.   He  said 
something  to  the  man  who  introduced  me,  something  in  Russian.   I 
said,  "What  did  he  say?"  My  interpreter  said,  "It's  more  of  that 
American  agit-prop  bullshit."   [laughter]   I  forgot  all  about 
that  until  now.   I  guess  I  was  really  ranting  and  raving, 
emoting.   By  the  way,  I  saw  a  great  production  by  this  same 
theater.   I  saw  a  very  exciting,  original  staging  of  a  play 
called  "Camlet. " 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.  Hamlet . 

Roger:    I  still  remember  something  in  Russian,  like  "Bit,  ile  ne  bit"-- 
"To  be  or  not  to  be" --in  Russian. 

Shearer:   But  you  were  reciting  the  Tom  Mooney  speech  in  English? 

Roger:    Of  course.   I  was  doing  the  Tom  Mooney  chant  in  good  working- 
class,  proletarian,  American  lingo.   I  thought  they  would  come  to 
me  on  bended  knees.  They  threw  me  out!   [laughter] 
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Acting  In  New  York  City  Durine  the  Depression 


Roger:    Now  we're  back  to  New  York.   I'm  eighteen.   It's  the  fall  of 

1932.  Then  we  got  the  taste  of  the  Depression.   I  had  never  seen 
anything  any  worse.   I'd  seen  a  lot  of  poverty  in  London.   I'd 
seen  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  it  in  Russia.  But  that  was  all  right  in 
Russia,  because  it  belonged  in  their  society.  But,  boy,  New  York 
was  bad. 

Shearer:   That  must  have  been  a  shock? 

Roger:    It  was.   I  met  a  pipe- smoking  guy  with  a  great,  big  mustachio,  at 
the  John  Reed  Club,  which  was  a  far  left-wing  club  for 
intellectuals.   Not  all  of  them  were  Communists.   I  went  over  to 
the  John  Reed  Club  to  tell  them  I'd  just  come  from  Russia.    I 
asked  if  anybody  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  it.  Nobody  was 
interested. 


I  met  this  guy  there.   He  said  his  name  was  something  or 
other  Ostrovski.   I  said,  "Oh,  that's  a  good  name."  I  said  I  saw 
a  play  pronounced  "L-yes"--something  like  that—which  means  "The 
Wood"  in  Russian.   It  was  written  by  a  man  named  Ostrovsky,  who 
was  best  known  for  his  translations  of  Shakespeare. 

I  said,  "Besides,  we  know  a  very  close  friend  who  is  a 
doctor  in  Los  Angeles  named  Dr.  Ostrovsky."  He  said,  "That's  my 
uncle!"  He  asked,  "What  were  you  doing  in  Russia?"  I  said, 
"Well,  I  acted  for  a  while  with  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre." 
[Shearer  laughs]   I'm  a  lying  sonofabitch.   But,  what  the  hell. 
Makes  a  good  story. 

Ostrovsky  said,  "I'm  the  stage  manager  of  a  small  theater  in 
Manhattan,  not  far  from  here.  Would  you  like  to  come  over  and 
take  a  look  at  it?"  I  went  along,  and  met  the  director,  whose 
name  was  Butler  Davenport.-  He  looked  for  all  the  world  as 
if—with  his  patrician  nose  and  high  forehead—as  if  he  was  a  man 
born  to  play  Shakespeare.  Which  he  thought  he  was. 

Ostrovsky  says  that  this  young  fellow  acted  for  a  while  with 
the  Moscow  Art  Theater.  Davenport  says,  "Would  you  like  to  act 
here?"  I  said  that  would  be  very  interesting.  They  cast  me  in 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.   I  did  Gremio.   I  want  you  to  know  I'd  never 
acted  in  Shakespeare  in  my  life.   I  really  didn't  know  anything 
about  Shakespeare,  except  I'd  read  a  few  and  seen  a  few  plays. 

Shearer:   Gremio  is  the  servant  of  Petruccio?   Is  that  right? 
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Roger:    No.   That's  Grumio.   Gremio  is  the  old  man  who  is  the  suitor  for 
Bianca's  hand.   Naturally,  every  play  that  was  produced  was  done 
in  order  for  Davenport  to  do  roles  like  Petruccio  or  Hamlet. 
Then  we  also  did  another  play  called  The  Bells.  We  alternated 
plays. 

So  you  see,  here  I  am  spouting  Shakespeare.  Never  having 
really  been  in  a  Shakespeare  play,  I  was  acting  and  doing  quite 
well,  rehearsing,  remembering  my  lines.  Which  is  very  difficult. 
Doing  quite  well.   So  I  acted  and  the  season  changed  into  winter. 
I  slept  in  a  small  dressing  room.  About  as  wide  as  this  desk.   I 
did  my  makeup  and  ate  in  there.  Made  coffee  in  there.  Every 
night  after  the  play  we  would  go  out  under  the  Third  Avenue 
elevated  line.  We  were  at  27th  and  Lexington.   On  Third  Avenue 
there  were  a  lot  of  bakeries.  We'd  go  in  just  before  midnight, 
and  get  all  the  day-old  stuff  they  would  have  to  throw  away.   We 
paid  almost  nothing.   That's  what  we  lived  on  for  a  while. 


Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


So,  you  became  part  of  that  company? 
Absolutely.   For  about  six  months. 


Meanwhile  you  were  in  New  York, 
you  weren't  living  with  him? 


Your  father  was  in  New  York,  but 


I  never  even  saw  my  father.  My  mother  went  back  to  Los  Angeles. 
There  I  was,  no  money  and  living  on  stale  coffeecake  and  day-old 
bread.  At  eighteen,  it's  an  adventure. 

They  didn't  pay  you? 

No.   They  didn't.   Now  and  then,  if  there  was  a  dollar  or  so  left 
over  for  each,  we'd  get  it.  That's  all.  Because  this  was  a 
theater  in  which,  during  the  intermission,  Butler  Davenport  would 
walk  out  with  a  Roman  toga  over  his  costume  and  collect  money 
from  the  audience.  Make  a  little  collection  pitch.  Always  very 
droll  and  amusing  and  theatrical.  Until  you  heard  the  same  one 
for  about  the  hundredth  time!   It  was  quite  an  experience. 

When  we  were  really  hungry  and  if  we  had  a  few  nickels,  we 
would  all  walk  up  to  42nd  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.   In  back  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  across  the  avenue,  there  was  a 
building  and  in  the  basement  of  this  building  was  a  place  called 
"Bernard  McFadden's  Penny  Restaurant."  McFadden  was  a  publisher 
of  lots  of  magazines  on  strength  and  health  and  some  pornographic 
magazines.  He  was  the  big,  grizzled  old  man  who  walked  around 
trying  to  look  like  Hercules.  The  old  man  about  whom  they  would 
quote,  "I  was  a--" 


Shearer:   "A  ninety- seven-pound  weakling?" 

Roger:    A  weakling.   Until  I  used  Bernard  McFadden's. 

Shearer:   Bernard  McFadden.   I'm  thinking  Charles  Atlas,  but-- 

Roger:    Well,  maybe  it  was  Charles  Atlas.   Could  have  been.   But  the 
point  was,  McFadden  had  this  restaurant,  a  health  food 
restaurant.   Remember,  a  lot  of  people  didn't  even  have  one 
penny.   It  was  a  very  bad  time.  We  would  go  there  and  get  a  bowl 
of  cracked  wheat  mush  for  a  penny  and  a  large  scoop  of  brown 
sugar  and  a  little  bit  of  cream  for  another  penny.  A  plate  of 
coleslaw  for  a  penny.   For  about  five  cents  you  could  get  enough 
to  eat.   Usually,  I  just  went  for  that  damn  mush.  The  weather 
was  cold,  the  mush  was  hot.   Boy,  I  could  just  slobber  it  up. 
That's  how  we  lived  for  a  while.   It  was  an  interesting 
experience.   That  was  the  Depression  for  me. 

Shearer:   But  when  you  said  we,  do  you  mean  you  and-- 
Roger:    All  the  members  of  the  cast. 
Shearer:   The  whole.   Even  the  principals? 

Roger:    Oh,  no.   Butler  Davenport  had  an  apartment  at  the  very  top  of 

this  whole  building,  above  the  theater.   He  was  up  there  and  he 
would  cook  for  himself.   I  went  up  there  once  and  he  was  sauteing 
mushrooms.   I'd  never  seen  anything  like  that  before.   He  didn't 
invite  me  to  stay. 

He  did  invite  me  to  stay  once.   I  never  came  back  because  I 
knew  what  he  wanted. 

Shearer:   It  was  another  kind  of  invitation? 

Roger:    It  was  an  invitation.   He  knew  what  he  wanted.   I  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  I  wasn't  prepared--!  never  have  been  prepared  for 
that.   If  I've  missed  anything,  then  it's  something  I'm  going  to 
have  to  leave  in  my  will  [laughter].   So  we  went  to  Bernard 
McFadden's  Penny  Restaurant.  That's  a  piece  of  history.   I  doubt 
many  people  in  this  world  have  ever  heard  of  that  place. 

Shearer:   So  this  experience  fed  your  dreams  of  the  stage? 

Roger:    It  was  marvelous.   It  was  marvelous.  Then  came  the  day  when  I 
couldn't  play.   I  couldn't  act.   I  really  felt  lousy.  Within  a 
couple  of  days  I  had  pneumonia.   I  was  sick.  But  you  know,  when 
you're  that  age,  boy,  nothing  really  can  stop  you.   But  I  was 
sick.   So,  they  took  care  of  me  for  a  few  days.   Somebody  gave 
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me,  I  think,  sixteen  dollars  to  pay  the  fare  to  go  back  to  Los 
Angeles. 

I  had  lost  weight.   1  was  feeling  bad.   I  went  back  to  Los 
Angeles  on  a  bus.  That's  when  I  learned  how,  when  you're  on  a 
bus  going  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  when  you  get  to  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  people  change.  Then  you  don't  sit  in  back  of  the 
bus.  The  Negroes  sit  back  there.  That's  how  I  learned  about 
that  kind  of  racism.   I  think  by  then  the  Scottsboro  boys  were 
the  big  issue. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  had  no  understanding  of  how  bad  it  was 
until  I  took  that  trip  on  a  bus.  When  1  got  back  to  L.A.  I 
really  was  sick.  Then  I  got  orange  juice  and  tender  loving  care. 
It  was  a  great  learning  experience.  That  was  my  schooling. 

I  went  back  and  enrolled  at  Los  Angeles  Junior  College. 
Studied  in  drama  and  philosophy  and  English.   I  was  studying  in 
the  drama  department,  but  I  was  working  toward  pre-med.   I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  doctor.   You  know,  like  mother,  like 
son.   [laughs]   Get  the  picture?  That  doesn't  say  too  much  for 
me,  but  that's  the  way  it  was.  The  strong  member  of  the  family 
was  mother.   So,  I  was  going  to  be  a  doctor. 


Falling  in  Love  with  the  Theater 


Roger:    Then  I  fell  in  love  with  the  theater.  That's  what  happened.   I 
got  involved  in  some  kind  of  commercial,  Hollywood  plays.   One 
was  Emjo  Bashay's  Doomsday  Circus.   Jesus,  I  wonder  what  the  hell 
it  was  about?  One  of  those  left-wing  type  plays.  In  Doomsday 
Circus,  at  the  Orange  Grove  Theatre  in  L.A.,  I  did  the  role  of  a 
statue.   I  rose  up  slowly  out  of  the  depths,  through  a  trapdoor 
on  the  stage.   I  was  all  covered  in  white  like  a  statue  and  gave 
a  long,  impassioned  speech  about  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
man  who  played  a  ringmaster  who  whipped  people  into  shape,  was  a 
guy  whom  I  got  to  know  very  well  for  awhile.  Will  Geer. 

Shearer:   Really! 

Roger:  Will  Geer.  Of  course,  most  people  know  him  from  TV  in  "Little 
House  on  the  Prairie."  Or  from  Tobacco  Road.  That's  where  he 
made  his  big  name.  In  fact,  when  he  was  doing  Tobacco  Road  in 
New  York,  I  went  backstage  at  one  point  to  see  him.  We  had  a 
nice  old  chinfest.  Later,  I  was  involved  in  another  left-wing 
show.  I  was  the  director  of  stage  movement  for  Stevedore,  a 
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German  play  about  working  stevedores  who  revolt  against  the 
powers  that  be. 

In  that  period,  I  also  met  a  girl  who  was  very  beautiful. 
Very  sexy,  as  I  was.   She  was  a  dancer,  modern  ballet.   She  had 
the  walk  and  stance  of  a  dancer,  straight  back,  toes  pointed 
forward  and  slightly  out.   She  danced  with  the  Benjamin  Zemach 
Ballet.   I  used  to  go  with  this  girl,  whom  I  was  mad  about.  We 
were  exploring  and  discovering  a  great  deal  too  at  that  point. 
That's  a  wonderful  time  when  you're  about  nineteen  or  twenty. 
She  was  out  of  school.   She  was  just  dancing.   Ended  up,  by  the 
way,  for  many  years  in  Martha  Graham's  Ballet  company.   But  in 
any  case,  at  that  point  she  was  still  studying  ballet.   Zemach 
was  crazy  about  this  girl.   Her  name  was  Thelma.  He  didn't  have 
much  use  for  me,  coming  with  this  girl  to  watch  the  rehearsals. 

Zemach  was  a  member  of  a  talented,  widely-known  theatrical 
family.   One  brother,  Nahum  Zemach  was  the  director  of  the 
Habimah  Theatre.  Which  is  now  famous  in  Israel.   Benjamin  was  a 
noted  choreographer  in  Europe,  and  building  a  reputation  in 
America.  Whenever  he  saw  me,  he  made  snide  remarks. 

One  night  they  were  rehearsing  in  a  gymnasium  for  a 
projected  performance  of  a  "Hebrew  Ballet."  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  was  a  young  woman  who  was  supposed  to  represent  "Mother 
Earth."  The  great  movements  around  Mother  Earth.   Zemach,  who 
used  to  love  deeply  emotional  body  movements,  like  Martha  Graham, 
watched  the  dancer  and  finally  yelled,  "Oh,  no,  it's  no  good." 
He  had  a  very  heavy  Jewish  accent.   "Oh,  no,  it's  no  good."  He 
was  yelling,  "For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  doing?"  On  and  on  in 
this  vein. 

Finally,  he  said,  "Look,  anybody  could  do  better  than  you." 
Then  he  looked  hard  at  me  and  I  thought,  I'll  be  a  sonofabitch,  I 
know  what  you're  thinking.   He  said,  "Even  Sidney  could  do  better 
than  you."  I  figured  he  was  trying  to  embarrass  me.   He  said, 
"Sidney,  come  here.   Show  her  how  to  do  it."  All  the  other 
dancers  were  watching  this  scene.   So,  I  took  my  shoes  off, 
because  nobody  danced  in  shoes.   I  got  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
and  took  the  robe  and  won  the  role. 


Shearer:   You  took  the  role? 

Roger:    I  did  it!  We  rehearsed  for  weeks.  The  music  was  Hebraic,  deeply 
emotional,  mournful,  proud.  The  dancers  were  well  trained--many 
professionals  —  in  short  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.   I  was 
totally  untrained,  but  I  had  that  need  to  express  feelings  on 
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stage.   I  did  it--at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  this  large  company--!  danced  Mother  Earth! 

Shearer:   [laughs]   That's  wonderful. 

Roger:    That  was  the  only  time  I  was  a  successful  dancer.   Then  they  also 
had  me  join  the  rest  of  the  men  in  doing  some  great  leaps  in  the 
same  ballet.   I  didn't  know  how  to  make  great  leaps  over  six 
steps  down  onto  some  hard  ground  and  almost  killed  myself.   But  I 
danced  Mother  Earth  with  beautiful  movements.  This  man,  Zemach, 
had  a  great  sense  of  the  body's  capacity  to  be  graceful  and  yet 
strong.  That  was  my  introduction  and  exit  from  dancing. 

Shearer:  What  about  Thelma? 

Roger:    Thelma.  That  didn't  last  too  long  either.  Nothing  does.   I  went 
to  UCLA  and  did  some  very  important  plays.   Oedipus  Rex,  directed 
by  Evelyn  Thompsen,  who  was  famed  for  her  direction  of  Greek 
plays.   She  was  quite  elderly  at  this  time,  but  powerful.   I'll 
never  forget  that  way  she'd  bellow  from  back  of  the  theater  when 
she  couldn't  hear  me  easily,  "Ye  gods,  young  man,  speak  up!"  The 
students  spread  the  word--rumor--that  she  had  been  the  girlfriend 
of  the  Englishman,  Gilbert  Murray,  who  translated  Greek  drama 
into  rhymed  couplets,  which  was  considered  all  wrong.   But  the 
English  loved  it.  And  it  was  easy  to  read. 

Then  I  did  the  leading  role--the  prosecuting  attorney—in 
Judgment  Day  by  Elmer  Rice,  an  anti-fascist  play.   I  was  in 
Sidney  Howard's  Yellow  Jack,  at  both  UCLA  and  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse.   There  was  some  good  strong  drama  then. 

I  got  so  enamored  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  even  though  I 
was  too  young  to  vote  in  the  first  election  in  1932,  I  worked 
like  a  bastard  for  him.   Never  forget  the  night  he  got  elected. 
What  a  great,  marvelous  feeling. 

I  studied  English,  but  not  acting.   I  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
actor.   I  went  for  English,  mostly  Shakespeare  and  dramatic 
literature,  and  I  was  a  reader  in  anthropology. 

Then  another  girl  came  in  sight.  She  went  to  Berkeley,  so  I 
chased  after  her.  She  lived  at  International  House,  but  too  many 
rich  and  handsome  young  men  lived  there.  That  affair  didn't  last 
too  long. 

I  never  left  Berkeley.  It  became  important  to  me  because  I 
decided  that  the  Depression  would  never  end.  I  decided  to  study 
something  that  really  interested  me;  and  forget  making  a  living. 
I  figured  that  would  never  happen  because  the  Depression  would 
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never  end.   It's  that  kind  of  thinking- -not  so  much 
cynicism—that  encouraged  me  to  get  a  degree  in  anthropology. 


Acting  and  Studying  Anthropology  at  UC  Berkeley.  1934-1938 


Roger:    UC  Berkeley  didn't  have  a  major  in  drama.   I  took  dramatic 

literature  as  a  minor,  and  anthropology  as  a  major.  And  I  acted. 
I  always  did  leading  roles,  which  was  too  bad  in  a  way.   I'd  have 
learned  more  about  acting  if  I'd  carried  a  spear.  The  first 
leading  role  I  did  was  Pablo  Montoya  in  Night  Over  Taos  by 
Maxwell  Anderson.   One  of  the  guys  who  carried  a  spear  and  didn't 
have  a  talking  role  was  Gregory  Peck. 

Shearer:   He  was  not  a  classmate,  but  a  fellow  actor? 

Roger:    Well,  he  was  there  at  the  same  time.   He  was  two  years  younger 
than  I.  We  talked  a  lot,  we  knew  each  other. 

Shearer:   Did  he  strike  you  as  a  good  actor?  Or  just  beautiful? 

Roger:    I  thought  about  him  as  just  a  nice  guy.   Then,  I  saw  him  do  the 
male  lead  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  Anna  Christie.   He  was  very  good. 
I  also  played  old  Jacob  in  Clifford  Odets'  Awake  and  Sing.   The 
old  Jewish  grandfather--!  got  lots  of  kudos  for  that.   Then  I 
played  a  guy  named  Richard  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 

Shearer:   [laughs]   Somebody  named  Richard. 

Roger:    We  used  to  call  him  "Richard  the  Toid"  or  "Dickie  the  Shits."  We 
were  not  very  reverent,  [laughter]   I  was  lucky  to  play  roles  I 
was  interested  in.   I  got  some  marvelous  write-ups.   It  was  after 
Judgment  Day  at  UCLA  that  I  began  to  face  certain  realities. 
There  were  nibbles  from  the  studios.  A  scout  from  RKO  came 
backstage  to  see  me.   The  moment  he  saw  the  tic  he  said  something 
like,  sorry,  you're  a  good  actor,  but  you  won't  look  good  on  the 
screen  with  that.   That  was  the  first  of  many  times  I  had  this 
particular  response. 

Shearer:   But  it  was  not  anything  that  anyone  noticed  or  commented  on,  or 
perceived  as  a  problem  in  your  stage  acting? 

Roger:    Until  they  got  close  to  me.   In  any  case,  I  was  still  a  student. 
I  was  really  good  in  anthropology.   Got  all  A's  and  became  a 
reader  in  anthropology. 

Shearer:   Were  there  any  professors  who  opened  doors?  Illuminated  things? 
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Roger:    Yes.  Unfortunately,  my  advisor,  the  world-famous  anthropologist, 
Alfred  Kroeber,  did  not  illuminate  very  much.  He  didn't  seem 
interested  in  undergraduates.  Robert  Lowie  was  brilliant,  but 
stodgy  and  distant.  Then  there  was  Professor  Olson  who,  when  he 
was  with  a  small  group,  would  say  in  an  offhand  way  that  he 
believes  Negroes  are  inherently  inferior.  At  times  when  he 
lectured  he  seemed  drunk.  Once  he  brought  a  stack  of  bluebooks 
after  a  midterm  and  kicked  them  like  a  football  into  the  lecture 
hall. 

There  were  several  professors  so  absolutely  wonderful  that  I 
never  forgot  them.  That's  what  you're  talking  about?  One  of 
them  was  a  visiting  professor,  Ralph  Linton  from  Columbia 
University.   He  was  a  remarkable  teacher,  a  great  experience. 
Another  was  [Alfred]  Metraux.   A  young  Frenchman,  an  enthusiastic 
and  exciting  lecturer  who'd  done  most  of  his  work  in  Brazil.   He 
and  1  used  to  go  to  North  Beach  in  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  the 
flavor  of  the  City.   Quite  often  he'd  leave  me  there  because  he'd 
find  somebody  more  interesting.   But  that  was  all  right.   That 
was  one  reason  I  showed  him  around. 

Then,  there  was  Paul  Radin,  who  apparently  had  been  fired 
from  the  Anthropology  Department.   He  may  have  been  the  greatest. 
I  knew  him  personally  very  well.  He  was  irascible,  but  I  loved 
him.   Not  many  of  the  great  names  at  Berkeley  seemed  interesting 
to  students.   Many  of  the  older  ones  were  in  a  direct  line  with 
Margaret  Mead  as  students  of  Franz  Boas.   Linton  was  a  younger 
man  and  marvelous.  A  few  I  mentioned  were  tremendously  exciting. 

Shearer:   Exciting  as  lecturers?  As  minds  to  spar  with  later  after  class? 

Roger:    Both.  Minds  to  spar  with  after  class,  but  above  all  as  lecturers 
to  open  you  up  to  ideas.  One  story  Linton  told,  I've  remembered 
all  my  life.   In  the  Marquesas  Islands,  he  met  an  old  man,  famed 
as  a  wood  sculptor,  especially  in  abstract  and  geometric  forms. 

This  old  man  showed  him  some  of  his  skills.  He  got  on  top 
of  a  big,  flat  cross-section  of  log.  He  stood  in  the  middle  and, 
without  any  pattern  at  all,  with  a  chisel  he  would  go  round  and 
round  tapping  the  head  of  the  chisel,  and  make  a  perfect  360 
degree  circle  in  the  wood.  Everybody  thought  it  was  incredible. 

Then  Linton  showed  him  a  picture  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  and 
asked  his  opinion.  The  old  sculptor  studied  the  picture 
carefully  and  said,  "The  man  who  made  this  was  a  great 
technician,  but  he  was  not  an  artist."  As  you  can  see,  over 
fifty  years  after  I  heard  it,  I  still  remember  that  story.   It 
told  me  so  much  about  words  and  labels.  What  do  we  mean  by 
"artist"?  Is  one  person's  artist  another  person's  technician? 
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What  are  the  "standards"?  This  made  Linton  especially  exciting. 
These  examples,  these  experiences  he  wove  into  his  lectures. 


Acting  in  the  Federal  Theater.  1938 


Roger:    When  I  graduated,  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  job  for  a  kid 

with  a  B.A.  in  anthropology.  Whoever  heard  of  anthropology?  So 
I  applied  to  get  into  the  Federal  Theater. 

Shearer:   The  Federal  Theater  was-- 

Roger:    WPA,  the  Federal  Theater  was  part  of  the  Work  Projects 

Administration  which,  incidentally,  also  was  responsible  for  some 
great  books.   Such  as  the  series  on  the  rivers  of  America.  And 
did  some  great  theater  work.  Like  the  Swing  Mikado  or  Orson 
Wells'  Negro  MacBeth.   The  Federal  Theater  got  some  very  good 
performances  from  unemployed  older  actors.   The  theater  was  able 
to  hire  younger  actors  who  were  not  on  relief  but  were  needed  if 
they  fit  the  role  or  had  a  special  talent.   So  I  got  hired. 

We  did  T.S.  Eliot's  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  in  which  I  did  a 
few  different  parts.  We  did  an  innovative  piece  of  theater  that 
doesn't  exist  anymore.   It  was  called  the  "Living  Newspaper"--a 
creative,  topical  theater  dealing  with  significant  national 
events  as  they  were  happening. 

They  also  did  great  movies  during  that  period,  the  late 
thirties  and  early  forties,  such  as  Pare  Lorentz's  The  River. 

Shearer:   You  mean  the  one  about  India? 

Roger:    No.   That  was  a  beautiful  color  film  done  around  1950  by  Jean 
Renoir,  the  great  French  director.   Renoir's  river  was  the 
Ganges.   Lorentz's  was  the  story  of  the  Mississippi,  starting 
with  one  drop  of  water  falling  off  a  flower  somewhere  up  in 
Minnesota  and  growing  and  gathering  water  from  all  the  rivers  and 
sweeping  all  the  way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  documentary 
with  black  and  white  photography  that  took  my  breath  away. 

Shearer:   This  was  where?  Where  was  the  Federal  Theater? 

Roger:    All  over  the  country.  This  was  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Alcazar 
Theater.   Then  we  did  One-Third  of  a  Nation  at  the  1939 
International  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island. 

Shearer:   One-Third  of  a  Nation? 
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Roger:    One-Third  of  a  Nation.   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  one  of  his 
early  speeches  said,  "I  see  one- third  of  a  nation  ill-housed, 
ill-fed  and  ill-clothed."  It  was  a  keystone  of  his  new  program: 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  that  one- third  of  a  nation.   It  was 
a  very  exciting  period.  The  early  New  Deal. 

No  war  in  sight.   So  much  idealism.  Boy,  to  me,  that  was  a 
period  of  good  feeling.  Trade  unions  really  came  into  their  own. 
I  just  felt  so  much  part  of  society.   I  felt  so  good  being  part 
of  the  nation.   Such  a  positive,  creative  period  for  all  of  us. 


Becoming  a  Dance  Director  in  Musical  Comedy 


Shearer:   How  wonderful  to  be  paid  to  do  what  you  loved  best. 

Roger:    Yes.   The  first  time  in  my  life  that  happened  was  a  show  we  did 
in  Berkeley  at  the  time  I  graduated  in  1938.   It  was  the 
musical-comedy  Of  Thee  I  Sing.   The  music  was  Gershwin's.   I 
directed  the  dance  routines  at  the  Greek  Theater  in  Berkeley. 

Shearer:   From  Mother  Earth  to  Busby  Berkeley?   [laughs] 

Roger:    That's  right.  Don't  ask  me  how  I  did  it,  or  how  in  the  hell  I 
got  away  with  it.   It  was  part  of  growing  up.   I  earned  fifty 
dollars,  the  first  time  I  was  paid  to  do  what  I  loved  to  do. 

The  Federal  Theater  also  had  a  radio  section.   On  Saturdays 
they  did  radio  shows.   I'd  only  been  on  radio  once.   I  did  one 
commercial,  for  Kay  Jewelers.  They  had  a  slogan:  "It's  OK  to  owe 
Kay  'til  payday."  [laughter] 

I  did  it  over  at  NBC.   I  learned  radio  technique  doing  shows 
for  Federal  Theater.  From  there  I  went  on  to  radio.  But  wait  a 
minute,  we  totally  skipped  something  important  in  1934.  What  I 
was  telling  you  about  the  Federal  Theater  was  in  1938. 

Shearer:  Yes.   So,  you  were  in  school  roughly  1934  to  1938? 

Roger:    Actually,  I  started  college  in  1932,  and  then  lost  almost  two 

years  —  if  that's  what  you'd  call  it—visiting  Russia  and  acting 
in  New  York.   In  1934,  a  girlfriend  and  I  went  to  visit  her 
father,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Kocher.  He  had  an  office  in  a  little 
house  in  Carmel.  The  family  home  was  out  near  Carmel  Highlands. 
I  slept  in  the  Carmel  office.   I  was  joined  for  a  few  hours  by  my 
friend.   Then  she'd  go  back  to  spend  the  night  with  her  family. 
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There's  some  irony  in  the  fact  I  didn't  know  there  was  a 
longshore  strike  going  on  in  San  Francisco.   Remember,  much  of  my 
later  life  was  eventually  bound  up  with  the  ILWU  [International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union].  But  I  was  so  involved 
with  the  theater  and  growing  up,  that  I  rarely  read  a  newspaper 
then.   I  was  twenty  years  old  and  mainly  interested  in  myself. 


Meeting  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Writing  a  Review  for  Ella  Winter 


Roger:    Dr.  Kocher  took  us  along  to  meet  the  patient  who  knew  Esther,  my 
girlfriend.   I  was  introduced  to  this  old  man.   He  was  bedridden. 
I  met  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Ella  Winter.   His  name  was  Lincoln 
Steffens,  the  famous  journalist  who  reported  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  whose  Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens  was 
required  reading  in  many  high  schools. 

We  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  sitting  there  talking  with 
Steffens  about  all  kinds  of  things.  Ella  Winter  would  come  in 
and  out  of  the  house.   She  didn't  seem  a  very  pleasant  person. 
Mr.  Steffens,  at  one  point,  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  about  a 
big  strike  in  San  Francisco.  He  said,  "There's  a  man  up  there, 
leading  that  strike,  his  name  is  Bridges.   They  offered  him  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  sell  out  that  strike  and  go  back  to  his  home 
in  Australia.   Bridges  refused  to  take  that  money."  Steffens  was 
excited,  enthusiastic.   He  impressed  me  strongly. 

Ella  Winter  wanted  me  to  write  something.  My  girlfriend 
said  I  wanted  to  write.   I  didn't  want  to.   I  wrote  a  little  item 
about  the  agit-prop,  left-wing  theater  in  Hollywood.   I  wrote  a 
bit  about  the  group  I'd  belonged  to,  the  Blue  Blouses,  and  about 
some  street  theater  calling  on  people  to  free  Tom  Mooney.  My 
article  was  published  in  a  small  paper,  put  out  by  intellectuals 
in  Carmel,  called  Pacific  Weekly. 

After  that,  Ella  Winter  gave  me  a  book  to  review  for  Pacific 
Weekly .   It  was  What  So  Proudly  We  Hailed  by  Emile  Gauvreau.   It 
was  a  book  comparing  Russia  to  America.   Remember,  I'd  been  in 
Russia  a  couple  years  earlier.  The  book  made  America  look 
terrible  and  Russia  look  beautiful.   In  my  review,  I  said  that 
Russia  is  not  this  way  and  told  what  I  had  seen  in  Russia. 

Ella  Winter  read  the  review  and  refused  to  publish  it;  even 
demanded  I  return  the  book.  My  impression  was  that  she  agreed 
with  the  book.  My  only  reward  was  to  keep  the  book.   I  was 
shocked;  I'd  done  an  honest  job.   She  drummed  me  out  of  the  left- 
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wing,  with  no  pay,  and  no  book!  What  a  story!   She  later  married 
a  famous,  blacklisted  screenwriter,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 

Later,  I  went  with  my  girlfriend,  my  deep  love,  to  San 
Francisco.  We  took  the  Greyhound  bus.   Stayed  with  somebody.  We 
went  down  to  the  waterfront.   It  was  July  the  Fourth.  Nothing 
was  happening.   It  was  a  holiday.  We  went  to  look  at  a  small, 
wooden  boat  that  we  had  been  told  would  take  us  to  Los  Angeles . 
We  couldn't  find  anybody  on  board.  The  ship  was  rickety,  looked 
unsafe.  Neither  of  us  was  aware  that  the  reason  everything  was 
so  dead  was  not  only  because  it  was  July  Fourth,  but  there  was  a 
big  coastwide  strike. 


Missing  "Bloody  Thursday"  in  the  Strike  of  1934 


Roger:    The  next  morning  we  left  by  bus  and  the  next  morning  was 

July--"Bloody  Thursday!"  Talk  about  not  being  around  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.   I  was  an  absolute  master  of  not  being 
around.   So,  I  tell  you  the  truth,  yes.   I  could  lie  like  a 
thief.   I  have  described  the  whole  July  massacre.   I've  written 
about  it.   But  I  wasn't  there!  We  took  a  bus  to  Los  Angeles.   I 
don't  think  I  ever  knew  until  much  later  that  there  had  been  a 
Bloody  Thursday,  an  historic  event,  still  commemorated.   I  was 
interested  in  other  things.  That's  the  way  it  really  was. 


Harry  Bridges  and  the  "$50,000  Payoff" 


Roger:    Years  later--!  tell  you  this  because  it  will  come  up  again—many 
years  later,  I  said  to  Harry  Bridges,  "Harry,  tell  me  something, 
just  between  us,  was  it  really  fifty  thousand  bucks?"  He  just 
looked  at  me  and  kind  of  smiled.  Never  said  a  word.   I  started 
to  wonder  if  the  whole  damn  thing  wasn't  dreamed  up.   It  might 
have  been  that  someone  among  the  shipowners  said,  if  we  could  buy 
you  off  for  fifty  thousand,  we  would  try  to  do  it. 

I've  often  felt  that  there  was  something  pat  about  the 
story.  Not  that  the  shipowners  wouldn't  have  been  willing  to  pay 
him  off.   To  me  there  was  something  about  the  story  that  seemed 
manufactured  in  order  to  prove  to  very  cynical  people  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  guy  who  can't  be  bought  off.  Knowing  him  as 
well  as  I  did,  I  really  believe  Harry  was  one  man  they  could 
never  pay  off.  He  was  not  for  sale;  couldn't  be  bought. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


You'd  hear  it  on  the  waterfront.   People  would  say,  "Listen, 
that  guy  may  be  a  goddamn  Commie,  but  they  never  could  buy  him." 
I  heard  it  a  thousand  times  on  the  waterfront.  When  Bridges 
dies,  I'm  sure  there  will  not  be  much  money  left.  His  house  will 
be  worth  something.   But  the  point  is,  he  never  made  much  money. 
A  lot  of  the  people  who  worked  in  the  union  or  on  the  waterfront 
made  big  money.  He  never  did.  He  never  took  gifts.   I  know  it. 
I  wish  he'd  either  said  yes  or  no,  when  I  asked  about  that 
reputed  fifty  thousand.   But  he  just  smiled  and  said  something 
snide,  like  why  don't  you  find  out  for  yourself.   [laughs] 

Very  interesting. 

Interesting.  Yes.   Because  now  you're  dealing  with  an  historic 
character.   One  of  these  days  when  he  dies,  I  may  be  asked  to 
make  some  comment.   One  of  the  things  I'd  say  is,  let's  face  it, 
the  man  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  his  time. 
Historically.   Furthermore,  he  couldn't  be  bought.   [laughter] 


More  on  Student  Days  at  DC  Berkeley 

[Interview  2:  October  27,  1989 ]## 


Roger:    Earlier,  you  asked  if  I  had  been  involved  in  any  kind  of  student 
activities  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.   Of  course, 
I  was  involved  in  lots  of  theater  then.   I  was  also  involved  in 
things  radical,  but  it  was  different  from  the  later  years  when 
there  were  great  demonstrations  and  larger  involvements. 

I  was  very  much  interested  and  involved  in  two  areas  of  this 
period  before  I  graduated  in  1938.   The  biggest  thing  going  on  at 
the  campus  then  was  the  anti-ROTC  movement.   This  was  part  of  a 
pretty  strong  antiwar  movement  in  the  country,  especially  at 
places  like  Berkeley.  Against  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
[ROTC] .   There  were  lots  of  big  meetings.   I  spoke;  everybody 
spoke.   This  was  not  an  activity  in  the  same  sense,  let's  say,  as 
the  Free  Speech  Movement  of  the  sixties.  These  were  not 
spontaneous  as  much  as  they  were  organized  by  student  leadership. 

The  other  thing  was,  a  very  deep  sympathy  and  involvement 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  What  should  never  be  forgotten  was 
that  a  lot  of  us  recognized,  I  say  this  now,  but  I'm  sure  it 
would  be  true  if  we  actually  heard  ourselves  speak  then,  that  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  was  aimed  at  reversing  fascism  and  Nazism. 

Shearer:   Did  any  of  your  classmates  join  up? 
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Roger:    Yes.  There  were  several.   I  knew  some  of  them  and  I  didn't  know 
some.   The  American  contingent  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  probably  had,  per  capita,  more  people 
from  the  Berkeley  student  population  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Except  maybe  New  York.  Berkeley  had  a  lot  of  people. 
One  such  was  Mike  Wilson,  who  became  a  well-known  screenwriter  in 
later  years.  He  wrote  Gentle  Persuasion,  an  antiwar  movie  that 
won  an  Academy  Award.  He  was  blacklisted  and  wrote  under  a 
pseudonym.   He  also  wrote  the  script  for  Salt  of  the  Earth. 

Shearer:  Were  you  tempted  to  go?  Was  there  any-- 

Roger:    No.   I  was  not.   I  wish  I  could  say  I  was.   But  the  truth  is,  I 
was  not.   To  put  my  money  where  my  mouth  was,  so  to  speak.   No. 

Shearer:   What  kind  of  news  back  were  you  getting  in  1936  to  1937-38,  of 

casualties,  of  people- 
Roger:    Casualties.   Almost  to  the  last  minute,  the  kind  of  news  we  were 
getting—or  concentrating  on--was  that  the  Spanish  Republic  could 
not  lose.   That  fascism  would  never  win.   I  don't  recall  having 
any  doubt  that  the  Spanish  Civil  War  would  end  with  a  victory  of 
the  Republicans,  rather  than  Franco  fascists.   We  were  inspired 
by  the  great  songs  of  the  Spanish  f ighters—especially  as  sung  by 
Paul  Robeson!   Inspired  by  the  slogan  of  Madrid,  "No  Pasaran!" 
It  was  a  clear  case  of  denial;  denying  the  obvious.   Which  was 
that  the  amount  of  firepower  the  Italian  and  German  military  were 
pouring  into  Spain,  would  make  a  Republican  victory  impossible. 


Enthusiasm  for  FDR's  New  Deal 


Roger:    We  had  another  real  problem  in  which  we  were  involved.   So  many 
of  us  had  been  so  enthusiastic  about  the  New  Deal.  When 
Roosevelt  was  elected,  that  was  the  biggest  thing  in  our  lives. 
I  was  not  old  enough  to  vote  when  he  first  was  elected.  My  first 
election  was  Roosevelt's  second  term. 

But,  Roosevelt  became  part  of  the  process  that  denied  needed 
help  to  the  Spanish  Republic.  This  is  old  hat  now;  Roosevelt  had 
some  black  marks  there.  Another  was  not  allowing  the  Jewish 
refugees  packed  into  the  ship  St.  Louis  to  be  saved.  The  U.S. 
sent  the  ship  back  to  Hamburg.  Maybe  there  were  strong  reasons 
for  Roosevelt  not  to  actively  help  the  Republic  of  Spain.  When 
you're  young,  you  know  what  you  want,  you're  full  of  passion  and 
you  want  it  now!   For  me  at  the  university  most  of  my  activities 
were  anti-ROTC  and  in  support  of  the  Spanish  antifascists. 
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Social  Values  Reflected  in  the  Arts 


Roger:    I  got  very  excited  and  interested  in  a  number  of  socially 

meaningful  shows.   One  such  was  Clifford  Odets'  Awake  and  Sine. 
I've  seen  it  and  read  it  since.  Many  years  later,  I  taught  a 
course  in  dramatic  literature  at  Sonoma  State  University.   That 
play  was  one  of  them  that  I  taught.  Another  great  show  was  Irwin 
Shaw's  Bury  the  Dead.  There  was  a  lot  of  experimental  theater. 
Some  lively  musicals  such  as  The  Cradle  Will  Rock  and  the 
union- sponsored  Pins  and  Needles.   So  many  talented,  terrific 
shows  with  redeeming  social  value. 

Shearer:   These  are  shows  that  you  witnessed  and  appreciated  more  than 
acted  in? 


Roger:    I  acted  in  Odets.   I  did  mostly  classics.  More  Shakespeare  than 
anything.   I  acted  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  Night  Over  Taos.  but 
that  doesn't  have  any  special  social  value  in  that  sense.   I  was 
actively  engaged.   I  went  to  rehearsals  daily  for  about  a  month 
of  The  Cradle  Will  Rock.   I  knew  every  line  in  the  show.   I  loved 
to  watch  the  young  people  rehearsing.   I  loved  that  show. 

That  kind  of  spirit  was  hitting  a  lot  of  the  arts  in  this 
country.   The  Works  Progress  Administration  artists'  projects 
were  booming  about  the  time  I  graduated.   I  went  into  the  WPA 
Theater.   I  mentioned  this  before.   Local  artists  did  fascinating 
frescoes  at  Coit  Tower--a  kind  of  social  history  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  Depression.  Now  they  seem  like  dated  "socialist 
realism. " 

Shearer:   Can  you  characterize  the  political  stands  of  the  groups?  The 
student  groups  which  were  sponsoring  the  anti-ROTC  protest  and 
the  help  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  Brigade  or  Spanish  Republic? 
Did  you  sense  that  they  were  left  groups  or  that  they  were-- 

Roger:    Many  were  left  groups.   I  should  imagine  some  of  them  were 
associated  with  the  Communist  party,  or  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League,  or  what  may  have  been  labeled  as  "Trotskyists. " 
But  those  I  knew  best  probably  thought  of  themselves  as  active 
supporters  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.   I  was  never  involved  in 
any  specific  political  groups  then. 

You  know,  The  Cradle  Will  Rock  was  done  by  the  Little 
Theater  in  Berkeley  and  most  of  these  people  who  were  in  the  show 
were  members  of  sororities  and  fraternities.   I  wonder  if  they 
understood  all  the  political  significance  of  these  shows.   Some 
of  them  were  good  actors.  Many  became  professionals. 
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That  period,  for  example,  developed  certain  actors  like 
Frances  Farmer,  who  went  very  far  to  the  left.  And  a  guy  like 
Gregory  Peck,  who  to  this  day  has  maintained  social  attitudes 
that  I  find  very  satisfactory.  Not  on  the  left,  but  very  humane. 

I  was  pretty  busy  then,  with  very  little  spare  time.  Aside 
from  getting  all  A's  in  anthropology,  I  worked  twenty  hours  a 
week  under  the  National  Youth  Administration,  running  rats;  and  I 
washed  dishes  for  meals  at  a  fraternity  house. 

Shearer:   Running  rats? 

Roger:    Running  rats.  Most  all  psychologists  had  experiments  with  rats. 
I  was  running  an  experiment  with  big  white  rats  for  a  doctoral 
candidate  named  Richard  Crutchfield.  He  later  became  a 
distinguished  professor  of  psychology.   He  wrote  several  books 
that  I've  since  read.   I  ran  white  rats  for  him  for  what  they 
called  a  "vector"  experiment.   I'll  whisper  this  to  you.   I  was 
not  sure  exactly  what  a  vector  was.   I  know  now,  by  the  way.   I 
was  very  busy.   I  was  very  poor.   That  was  my  Depression.   I  and 
many  others  students  didn't  have  any  money  at  all.  This  is 
funny,  but  a  lot  of  us  who  went  to  school  at  that  time  will 
remember  this.   We  went  to  the  men's  gym  to  shave  and  shower. 
Every  time  you  went  in  there,  they  handed  you  a  towel,  cotton 
socks,  gym  shorts  and  a  T-shirt.   That's  what  some  of  us  wore 
every  day  for  underwear.   The  good  life:  swim,  play,  shower, 
shave,  and  have  clean  underwear  every  day  by  going  into  the  gym. 

Shearer:  Amazing.  What  did  you  do  with  the  dirty  ones? 

Roger:    Brought  them  back  the  next  day.  No.   It  was  something  like  this. 
As  you  left,  they  gave  you  clean  items  to  put  into  your  locker 
for  the  next  day.  But,  you  didn't  put  them  into  your  locker. 
You  just  wore  them  home.  That's  a  little  side  line.   [laughs] 
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III  WORLD  WAR  II 


From  Federal  Theater  to  Radio  Drama  to  News  Broadcasts 


Shearer:   Unless  you  have  more  to  say  about  your  student  days,  I'd  like  to 
know  how  you  became  involved  in  radio  drama? 

Roger:    Well,  I  acted  on  the  stage  at  the  Federal  Theater.   They  had  some 
radio  shows,  so  I  got  my  first  experience  in  radio  drama  and 
learned  radio  drama  techniques.   I  stayed  in  radio  drama. 

Shearer:   Where  actually  were  you? 

Roger:    San  Francisco.   Radio  drama  led  to  several  things.   I  acted  in  a 
great  many  radio  shows,  including  soap  operas.   Radio  drama 
taught  me  the  techniques.   Before  we  were  in  the  war,  I  wrote  a 
broadcast  for  a  newscaster  to  read.   It  was  about  the  German 
Consul  General—a  known  Nazi.   I  mentioned  this  before. 

Shearer:   You  mentioned  it,  but  not  on  tape.   So,  let's  hear  this  story. 

Roger:    Well,  this  guy  was  Captain  Fritz  Wiedemann.   In  that  broadcast, 
I  just  said,  in  effect,  what  are  you  doing  here  in  your  spare 
time?  Looking  out  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  Fort  Point  and 
see  where  our  defenses  are,  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   He  was  one 
of  those  tall,  handsome  men,  with  a  title  like  Baron  so-and-so. 
Drove  a  super  expensive  Mercedes  Benz  sports  car  and  played  polo. 
The  social  upper  crust  of  San  Francisco  went  wild  for  him, 
paraded  him  at  their  posh  parties  and  were  not  fazed  by  the  fact 
that  he  flew  the  swastika  banner  over  his  residence. 

Shearer:   Fritz  Wiedemann? 

Roger:    This  particular  Consul  General  from  Nazi  Germany  was  a  social 

lion,  who  made  the  social  pages  almost  daily.  You  wondered  who 
the  people  were  around  here  who  didn't  understand  what  he 
represented.   These  society  folks  might  be  a  little  bit  more 
discriminating  now.   But,  I'm  not  too  sure.  At  some  point,  I 
believe  someone  did  tear  down  that  Nazi  swastika  flag. 
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I  wrote  this  thing  about  Wiedemann.  Made  some  pretty 
sarcastic  remarks  about  the  kind  of  society  that  would  lionize  a 
man  of  this  kind;  who  had  just  come  from  Nazi  Germany,  where  they 
were  already  starting  to  beat  up  on  Jews.   "Kristal  Nacht,"  the 
German-style  pogrom,  breaking  the  windows  of  Jewish-owned  stores 
and  homes  had  already  started.  The  Nazis  were  on  the  march. 

Of  course,  the  war  was  already  on  in  Europe.   In  fact,  the 
first  thing  I  ever  wrote  which  made  me  into  a  radio  commentator 
and  a  journalist  eventually,  was  not  about  the  Nazi  Consul.   It 
was  about  why  Rudolf  Hess--Hitler ' s  deputy  and  close  friend--did 
a  solo  flight  from  Germany  to  Scotland  in  May  1941,  more  than  a 
month  before  the  Nazis  invaded  Russia.  Here  I  am,  without  a 
Ph.D.,  without  any  expertise,  who  wrote  this—and  Phil  Stearns,  a 
newsman  at  Mutual  Broadcasting  read  it. 

Shearer:   He  was  a  friend  of  yours? 

Roger:    Well,  he'd  directed  me  in  several  radio  dramas.   I  got  to  know 
him  as  a  director.  He  read  the  news  for  Mutual  Broadcasting. 
Everybody  did  more  than  one  kind  of  job.   I  wrote  a  news 
analysis,  that  was  titled  "The  Boiling  Point."  The  first  item 
was  about  Hess.   I  said  he  flew  because  he  was  looking  for 
friendly  forces,  to  see  if  he  could  encourage  England  to  turn  the 
war  around,  make  peace  with  Germany  and  join  in  an  attack  on 
Russia,  instead  of  maintaining  the  war.   I  was  convinced. 

By  the  way,  Hess  did  find  friends  in  England.  After  the 
war,  he  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  as  a  war  criminal.   He 
was  looking  for  the  crowd  of  aristocrats  who  were  known  to  be 
pro-Nazi  and  hoped  the  British  would  join  in  an  attack  on  Russia. 
I  already  had  a  strong  left-wing  view.   I  was  scorched  all  over 
the  place,  but  a  lot  of  people  liked  it,  so  they  kept  it. 

Shearer:   Scorched?  Not  at  the  station,  I  gather? 

Roger:    The  station  manager  was  a  little  upset  because  they  got  a  few 
complaints  from  the  German  consulate  and  some  society  people. 
This  station  was  owned  by  the  Cadillac  agency.  The  point  is  they 
were  a  bit  disturbed  by  the  kind  of  letters  they  got.   But  the 
show  had  an  audience,  a  good  rating.  Later,  it  ran  its  course 
and  was  dropped.   It  was  certainly  not  run-of-the  mill- 
Shearer:   The  Boiling  Point?  Your  time  slot? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,  that  somebody  asked  me 
if  I'd  start  writing  it  again  because  they  got  another  guy  to 
read  it.   I  said  no.   I'm  the  one  who  can  read  my  own  stuff  and 
that's  how  I  got  my  first  job  on  radio  as  a  news  commentator.   I 
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Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


was  sponsored  by  Petri  Wine  Company.   That's  right.   "Petri  took 
time  to  make  you  fine  wine." 

You  also  read  the  ad? 

I  read  the  commercials,  yes.   One  day — this  is  one  of  those 
things  I  never  forgave  myself  for,  because  I  didn't  realize  I 
could  be  so  influential- -one  day  the  announcer  called  in  to  say 
he'd  be  late.   They  had  to  get  the  time  on  the  commercial.   He 
would  read  it  on  the  air.  A  good  announcer  can  read  cold.   I 
said,  "I'll  read  it  for  so  you  can  time  it  out."  Next  thing,  the 
sponsor  said,  "We  want  him  to  do  the  commercial,  too."  In  any 
case,  I  was  commercially  sponsored.   Overnight  I  became  involved 
in  writing  and  doing  a  daily  broadcast  on  the  news. 

What  were  your  sources  for  writing  up  the  news? 
Newspapers.   The  library.   Everything  came  over  news  wires. 
For  your  background? 


Background, 
sheer  gall. 


I  was  very  careful  about  that.  A  large  degree  of 
Chutspa.   I  expressed  my  opinion  in  everything. 


Which  you  identified  as  yours? 

Yes.   I'd  always  say,  this  is  what  I  think  is  happening.   But  I 
always  quoted  the  source  of  the  news,  and  cited  background 
references.   I  have  most  of  my  scripts  over  the  years.   I  read 
back  over  most  of  them.   I  was  wrong  on  occasions,  but  I  know, 
more  often  than  not,  I  was  right.   I  honestly  think  I  had  a  kind 
of  instinct  for  what's  going  on  in  the  news.   I  still  think  so. 

How  long  did  that  assignment  last? 

It  lasted  all  through  the  war.   I  gave  up  the  chance  to  go  on  and 
do  very  well  in  commercial  radio  because  the  Northern  California 
CIO  [Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations]  wanted  me  to  be  a 
commentator.   I  was  more  anxious  to  work  for  a  labor  union  than 
to  make  money.  At  this  point,  I  might  say  that  was  dumb,  but 
that's  what  happened. 


Working  for  the  Office  of  War  Information  (OWI) 


Shearer:   In  the  intervening  years  however,  you  also  worked  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information.   How  did  that  job  come  about? 
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Roger:    Somebody  at  the  Office  of  War  Information  heard  me  on  the  air  and 
asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  go  to  work.  This  was  before  the  war. 

Shearer:   This  is  before  1942? 

Roger:    Before  the  actual  war  itself  started.   It  wasn't  called  the 

Office  of  War  Information  then.   It  was  called  COI — Coordinator 
of  Information.   I'm  a  little  fuzzy  about  the  exact  time.   I  was 
doing  both  a  daily  broadcast  on  local  radio  and  a  daily  broadcast 
on  an  Office  of  War  Information  broadcast.   I  would  often  use  the 
same  subject,  but  give  it  a  different  slant. 

Shearer:  This  was  also  based  in  San  Francisco? 

Roger:    San  Francisco  was  the  base  for  the  whole  Pacific  region.   Every 
script  for  the  Office  of  War  Information  had  to  be  read  by  a 
censor.  The  censorship  was  only  for  information  that  might  be 
classified.   Such  as-- 


Shearer:   Troop  movements? 

Roger:    You  couldn't  mention  the  weather.  You  couldn't  mention  troop 
movements.  There  were  long  lists  of  things  that  you  couldn't 
mention.   Mostly,  they  were  not  political.   However,  a  few  were 
political. 

Shearer:   Who  hired  you?   I  understand  that  the  head  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  was  Elmer  Davis. 

Roger:    Elmer  Davis.  Who  was  a  very  well-known  radio  commentator  in 

Washington,  D.C.   I  was  hired  by  the  head  of  the  Pacific  Division 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  then  in  San  Francisco. 

Shearer:  And  who  was  he? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember.   It  was  a  woman.   She  came  from  Washington. 

She  heard  me.   She  called  me  and  asked  me  if  I'd  be  interested  in 
writing  a  broadcast  and  do  a  trial  platter.   She  hired  me. 

The  censors  were  all  navy  officers.  Most  were  newspaper  men 
who  were  taken  into  the  navy  to  be  censors.   If  you're  going  to 
be  a  censor,  you  got  to  have  a  couple  of  stripes.  Most  were 
Lieutenant  j.g.'s.   I  knew  some  of  them.  One  guy  who  did  a  lot 
of  censoring  on  my  broadcast  was  a  sports  editor  from  the  old  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  An  old-time  Hearst  paper. 
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Relationship  with  Owen  Lattimore 

Shearer:   How  did  Owen  Lattimore-- 

Roger:    He  eventually  became  the  head  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 

Office  of  War  Information.   Remember,  Owen  Lattimore  was  a  great 
expert  in  China.   Basically,  an  expert  on  Mongolia;  a  student  of 
Chinese  culture  and  economic  advisor  to  [Chinese  Nationalist 
leader]  Chiang  Kai-Shek. 

I  was  already  aware  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  going 
to  be  the  ones  to  play  a  most  important  role.   I  don't  remember 
how  I  knew  it,  but  we  got  inklings  of  what  was  going  on.   This 
was  important  to  me  because  Owen  Lattimore  came  out  of  China  to 
become  the  head  of  the  Office  of  War  Information.  And  he  knew 
what  was  going  on.   He  heard  me  on  the  air,  both  in  the  Office  of 
War  Information  broadcasts  and  in  my  local  broadcasts.   I  did  two 
a  day.   I  worked  hard.   Two  a  day.   Once  he  called  me  in  to  talk 
to  me  about  my  broadcast.   He  also  called  me  in  for  some  other 
reason,  by  the  way,  which  I  think  is  kind  of  interesting  now. 

He  had  a  tic  in  the  eye  and  face.   And  I  have  a  tic  in  parts 
of  my  face,  eye,  and  head,  and  so  forth.  As  you  probably 
discerned  by  now.   He  called  me  in,  just  to  talk  casually.   Then 
he  said,  "Did  you  ever  do  anything  about  that?"   Pointing  to  my 
face.   I  said,  "I'll  tell  you,  I've  been  to  every  goddamn 
psychiatrist  you've  ever  met  in  your  life.   There  isn't  a  one  of 
them  who've  done  me  any  good."  I  mentioned  seeing  Sigmund  Freud 
and  he  didn't  do  me  any  good.   He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  should  do  anything  about  it  or  not."  I  said,  "I  didn't 
even  know  you  had  a  tic."  I  knew  it,  but  it  was  not  important. 
A  very  interesting  man,  a  quiet  man  who  knew  so  much.  A  teacher. 

He  would  talk  about  what  was  happening  in  China,  how  they 
were  trading  space  for  time.   In  other  words,  scorching  the  earth 
to  gain  time.   Let  the  enemy  in.   It  was  an  old  Chinese  custom. 
Let  the  enemy  in  and  move  back,  and  surround  him.   The  enemy  then 
controls  the  roads  by  day,  but  the  roads  are  yours  by  night. 

II 

Roger:    The  enemy  has  to  stay  relatively  close  to  the  roads  and 

railroads,  mostly,  in  a  few  enclaves.   By  day,  you're  a  peasant, 
a  farmer,  a  truck  driver,  or  whatever,  and  by  night,  you're  a 
guerilla.   That's  when  I  first  really  became  aware.  Owen 
Lattimore  brought  information  about  China  and  Chinese  methods  of 
doing  things  that  didn't  seem  to  be  in  the  papers.   Very  few 
correspondents  ever  mentioned  how  the  Chinese  fought. 
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Shearer:  Did  he  seem  to  be  aware,  too,  of  the  potential  of  the  Chinese 
Communists? 

Roger:    Well,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  aware  by  that  time,  as 
were  other  people,  including  people  like  General  [Joseph] 
Stillwell,  that  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the  Koumintang  armies  were 
doing  nothing  except  holding  their  own  and  attacking  Communists 
or  standing  guard  against  the  Communists,  instead  of  fighting  the 
Japanese. 

He  talked  to  us  in  meetings—we  had  meetings  almost  every 
day—to  writers,  for  example,  who  were  in  any  position  to  make 
decisions.   He  would  say  the  Chinese  Communists  groups  were 
especially  active  in  leading  the  guerilla  movements.   Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  had  a  formal  army  that  we  were  arming  over  the  Burma  Road. 

It  became  kind  of  clear,  just  from  the  way  he  delivered  the 
information.  A  lot  of  the  information  we  had,  after  all,  came 
from  people  who  were  analyzing  Japanese  propaganda  broadcasts. 
The  Japanese  were  broadcasting  all  over  the  world.   In  many 
languages.   Italian.  German.   French.   English  for  America. 
English  for  England,  and  so  forth.   They  had  an  enormous 
broadcasting  complex  going  out  of  Japan. 

Shearer:   Did  the  analysis  of  Japanese  broadcasts  seem  to  buttress  the  kind 
of  reports  and  observations  that  Owen  Lattimore  made? 

Roger:    Yes.  That's  right.  You  would  have  to  read  them  in  reverse.   If 
they  said  several  hundred  bandits  attacked  a  train  en  route 
between  Shanghai  and  Nanking,  whatever  the  case,  you  would  know 
what  that  meant. 

Shearer:   These  were  the  guerrillas? 

Roger:    That's  right.   There  was  a  lot  of  analysis  going  on.   We  had  a 

problem.   The  problem  was  that  we  didn't  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  Communists;  that  we  recognized  only  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek. 

Shearer:  We  meaning? 

Roger:    The  United  States  State  Department.  Officially. 

Shearer:   Didn't  that  place  Owen  Lattimore  in  a  very  peculiar  position? 

Roger:    You  better  believe  it.  He  knew  the  facts  but  he  was  almost 
totally  crucified  by  Senator  [Joseph]  McCarthy  years  later. 

Shearer:   Yes.   But  what  about  that  earlier  time-- 
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Roger:    No.   He  was  highly  regarded  because  he  knew  what  was  going  on. 

You  ask  a  good  question  there.  We  were  not  in  a  position  to  say 
the  Communists  did  this  or  the  Communists  did  that. 

Shearer:   So,  what  were  the  words  you  used  to  describe  these  scattered 
guerilla  engagements? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  exactly  how  we  did  it.  We  did  not  talk  very 

much  about  what  the  guerrillas  were  doing.  Whenever  there  was  a 
defeat  of  Japanese,  we  would  mention  that  the  Japanese  had  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  that  occurred  in  such  and  such  a  place. 

Shearer:   So  the  listeners  would  be  left  to  conclude  that  the  victors  were 
the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  forces,  which  we  were  arming? 

Roger:    Well,  we'd  just  call  them  United  Nations  Forces.   I'm  trying  to 
recall  now.   It  is  very  important,  but  I  can't  recall  exactly 
how- -maybe  I  can  find  some  material.  We  didn't  give  a  bit  of  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Chinese  Communists.   Eventually,  however,  we 
sent  quite  a  few  observers  to  the  Communist  areas. 

Shearer:   We,  meaning  the  United  States? 

Roger:    The  United  States  Army  sent  quite  a  few  observers  in  uniform  to 
do  work  there.   I  want  to  say  something  else  about  the  Office  of 
War  Information.   I'm  glad  you  asked.   I  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  and  women  who  worked  at  the  OWI,  especially  who  did 
the  actual  news  work—writing  and  broadcasting—were  competent, 
run-of-the-mill,  technically  good  writers  and  radio  people. 

Most  of  them  came  from  newspapers  and  radio,  mostly  from  the 
newspapers.   Journalists  without  any  special  kind  of  political 
thinking.   But,  there  was  a  significant  group— not  a  majority, 
but  a  large  group- -of  people  working  at  OWI  who  were  definitely 
on  the  left.   Some  of  them  were  in  positions  enabling  them  to 
discuss  their  views  of  things.  Most  are  long  gone. 

Why  were  so  many  on  the  left?  I  think  the  Left,  long  before 
most  people  recognized  it,  had  an  understanding  of  the  .nature  of 
fascism.  Which  brings  me  to  what  I  think  is  very  important.  You 
recall  that  I  went  to  see  Owen  Lattimore  when  he  called  me  in  and 
we  started  talking  about  the  tic.  That  ended  with  his  saying  he 
listened  to  my  broadcasts,  both  domestic  and  overseas  for  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 


Then,  he  said,  "I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  what 
the  FBI  says  about  you." 
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I  didn't  even  know  I  had  an  FBI  dossier.   I  should  have 
known,  but  I  didn't.   So,  I  said,  it  might  be  interesting.   He 
said,  he  couldn't  show  it  to  me  because  it's  classified,  but  he 
could  read  one  line  to  me.  He  read:  "Sidney  Roger  is  prematurely 
and  excessively  anti-fascist."  I  said,  "My  God,  that's  the 
nicest  thing  I've  ever  heard  about  me." 

He  smiled.  He  said,  "I  think  that's  pretty  nice,  myself." 
Something  like  that.  He  almost  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  say 
congratulations.  He  looked  so  pleased.  Can  I  digress  for  a 
minute  on  this  subject?  I'm  digressing  because  something 
happened  many,  many  years  later  that  I'll  probably  never  get  to 
in  this  oral  history  because  it  was  just  a  coincidence. 

I  have  a  very  close,  longtime  friend  in  New  York.  Because 
of  circumstances  in  which  he  was  unhappy  about  his  job  situation, 
I  made  him  an  offer.  We'll  stay  at  his  house  in  New  York,  my 
wife  and  I,  and  I  would  spend  as  much  time  as  it  takes,  eight  or 
ten  days  with  him,  every  day,  interviewing  him  about  his  life. 
I'll  not  use  the  tapes  because  it  has  very  important  material. 
I'm  not  going  to  identify  him.  The  idea  was  for  him  to  keep  the 
tapes  if  he  wanted  to  write  about  his  life. 

In  the  process,  however,  he  told  me  about  something  that 
happened  to  him  when  he  first  got  into  the  army.   He  was  sent 
overseas  to  France.   He  had  to  go  through  soldiers'  files.   At 
that  time  they  used  punch  cards.   A  certain  hole  had  to  be 
punched  if  a  draftee  said  he  had  any  military  experience.   If  he 
said  yes  for  military  experience,  he  would  have  to  say  where. 

If  the  man  said  Spain,  then  a  hole  would  be  punched  in  a 
particular  spot.  He  didn't  find  out  until  long  after  he  started 
this,  when  an  intelligence  officer  with  whom  he'd  gotten 
friendly,  told  him  that  hole  was  for  "prematurely  anti-fascist." 

So,  this  business  of  being  called  "prematurely  anti-fascist" 
was  a  standard  part  of  a  government  process. 

Shearer:   It  was  a  concealed  category? 

Roger:    Yes.  The  only  thing  that  made  mine  special  was  "excessively." 
"Prematurely  and  excessively."  Which  I  thought  was  wonderful. 

Shearer:  How  did  you  feel  about  the  FBI  looking  at  you?  Listening  to  you? 
Assigning  you  to  a  category? 

Roger:    I  was  no  longer  surprised.   I  think  I  knew.  Hell,  yes.   I  knew 
by  that  time  that  the  FBI's  main  interest  in  life  was  not 
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racketeers  and  criminals.   It  was  already  very  much  involved  in 
chasing  what  they  called  subversives. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  got  his  training  with  the  Palmer  raids  in 
1919,  and  he  never  gave  up  on  that.  He  made  a  lifelong 
profession  out  of  finding  Communists.   Or  so-called  Communists. 
Looking  for  that  circle  that  happens  when  you  drop  a  stone  into  a 
lake.   Concentric  circles  of  what's  called  guilt  by  association. 
I  had  so  much  of  that  attached  to  me.   It  had  to  do  mostly  with 
my  attitude  towards  racism.   Early  in  the  game. 

Shearer:   Is  that  what  marked  you? 

Roger:    Marked  me  more  than  anything.  The  anti-fascist  part--where  the 
FBI  must  have  developed  that  attitude—came  long  before  I  was 
investigated  for  the  OWI  job.   I  was  already  on  the  air  and 
anti-fascism  was  my  main  topic.   I  was  very  strongly  anti-Hitler. 
Strongly  anti-Italian  fascism.   Strongly  anti-Japanese  fascism. 
By  the  1931  Mukden  incident,  in  China,  I  didn't  need  to  be  told 
that  Japanese  imperialism  was  another  form  of  fascism. 

One  of  the  problems  we  had  in  the  Office  of  War  Information 
was  the  number  of  journalists,  to  whom  the  word  fascism  meant  one 
thing.   Italian.   Nazi  meant  German.   Japanese?  Well,  just  a 
bunch  of  Japs.   One  thing  that  the  Office  of  War  Information  did 
very  well,  was  to  keep  us  from  using  words  like  "Japs." 

Shearer:   Oh,  really.   Very  strict. 

Roger:    Oh,  absolutely.   Very  strict  about  that.  You  say  the  Japanese 
army,  the  Japanese  people.  We  didn't  use  racist  words. 


Reporting  Detroit  Riot  to  Troops  Abroad,  1943 


Roger:    An  event  took  place  in  Detroit,  a  vicious  race  riot  in  Detroit  in 
1943.   I  don't  remember  exactly  what  started  it.   You  never  do 
know  what  starts  these  things.  This  was  truly  vicious.   Negroes 
were  grabbed  in  streetcars  or  in  their  own  cars  at  stop'  signs  and 
pulled  out  and  beaten.   In  some  cases  their  cars  were  burned. 

It  was  a  terrible  race  thing.   I  don't  know  how  many  people 
got  hurt.   I  don't  know  whether  the  black  people  defended 
themselves.   Some  were  killed.  We  were  called  together  for  a  big 
meeting  at  the  OWI.  The  question  was:  how  shall  we  handle  it? 

Shearer:   You  mean  as  reporters? 
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Roger:    For  overseas.   On  my  local  broadcasts  I  handled  it  the  way  I 

would  handle  anything  dealing  with  race  discrimination.   How  do 
we  handle  it?  The  Japanese  knew  it  happened.  The  whole  world 
knew.  After  all,  they  can  listen  to  our  radio.   Should  we  try  to 
sidestep  it?  Should  we  call  it  by  some  other  name?  Should  we 
just  avoid  it?  Not  even  mention  it? 

No.  We  all  agreed  to  tell  the  story  exactly  as  it  happened. 
Quote  the  editorials  and  the  newspapers.   Exactly  as  it  happened. 
Let  them  know,  wherever  they  listen  to  us,  that  when  things 
happen,  we  would  tell  the  truth;  a  matter  of  credibility. 

Shearer:   You  were  thinking  then  of  the  United  States'  image  among  peoples 
around  the  world  and /or  the  effect  on  our  fighting  men,  many  of 
whom  I  gather  were  black? 

Roger:    Not  so  many.  Many  of  whom  were  black  were  not  allowed  to  fight. 
They  were  allowed  to  be  in  labor  battalions.   Drive  trucks.   Some 
were  allowed  to  fight  too,  but  still  segregated.  That  stopped 
eventually.  A  little  late  in  the  game,  but  it  did  stop. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  was  to  have  an  effect  on  a 
lot  of  our  friends  overseas  in  occupied  countries.  Most  of  all, 
to  give  our  propaganda  positive  credibility.   To  show  that  we 
were  going  to  stick  to  facts.   It's  not  that  we  always  did,  but 
this  was  the  purpose  here.  We  stuck  pretty  close  to  that  idea. 
A  lot  of  things  we  did  not  talk  about,  but  we  always  tried  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  the  truth  our  weapon. 


Politically  Sensitive  Topics 


Shearer:  What  were  some  of  things  that  you  chose  not  to  mention? 

Roger:    Well,  I'll  tell  you  some  of  things  we  were  told.  We  were  told 

you  cannot  mention  the  imperial  family  of  Japan.   Remember,  we're 
on  the  Pacific  side.  You  cannot  mention,  you  can  never  attack 
the  emperor  or  the  imperial  family.  Ever. 

Shearer:  Why  was  that? 

Roger:    I  know  why,  of  course.  The  reason  was  that  our  policy  makers 

were  pretty  sure  that  they  would  need  the  imperial  family  to  act 
as  a  buffer  and  to  order  the  Japanese  people  to  stop  fighting. 
Of  course,  by  the  time  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  came  along,  and  the 
incredible  saturation  bombings  of  Tokyo  and  other  cities  came 
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along,  I  guess  the  emperor  didn't  have  much  to  say.   The  whole 
idea  was  that  we  might  have  to  deal  with  the  emperor. 

Shearer:   Or  we  might  need  him  later? 

Roger:    Or  might  need  him.   I'm  not  about  to  say  that  they  were  wrong 

about  that.   But,  I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  other  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  who  might  wonder  why  the  Japanese  imperial 
family  was  so  protected.   On  occasion,  I  did  criticize,  and  the 
censor  sometimes  let  it  go.   Sometimes  he'd  say,  "Knock  it  off, 
Sid." 

We  were  also  cautioned  against  putting  any  significant 
burden  of  blame  on  the  Japanese  industrialists.   Think  about  it. 
Blame  only  the  military.  The  military  is  responsible.   You  talk 
about  the  generals.   You  don't  talk  about  Mitsubishi.   You  don't 
talk  about  half  the  names  that  we  now  buy  every  day.   In  cars, 
radios,  television  sets,  and  computers.  You  name  it.   I  can't 
remember  all  the  names.  You  couldn't  talk  about  the  Japanese 
industrial  complex  as  a  factor. 

Shearer:   How  about  the  German  industrialists?  I.G.  Farben? 

Roger:    I  think  that  was  permissible.   I  did  some  broadcasts,  talking 
about  the  Pacific  on  broadcasts  specially  aimed  to  Europe. 

Shearer:   So,  really  the  Pacific  was  your  beat? 

Roger:    Our  beat  was  the  Pacific.  We  concentrated  on  the  Pacific  War. 
However,  I  still  have  somewhere  the  script  that  I  did  to  the 
Pacific  area  about  the  fall  of  Rome. 


Shearer:   The  Fall  of  Rome? 

Roger:    The  fall  of  Rome  to  American  and  British  troops.   I  think  mostly 
American.   Our  folks  marched  into  Rome.   I  have  the  script 
somewhere  that  I  did  for  the  Pacific  broadcast.   Then  there  was 
Paris.   Hell,  I'll  never  forget  the  liberation  of  Paris.  And,  of 
course,   the  invasion  of  Normandy  at  Omaha  Beach!   I'm 
digressing  a  bit.   But  it's  all  the  same  story.   It  happened, 
when  I  took  my  first  vacation.  During  the  entire  war  period  that 
I  was  on  the  air,  I'd  never  taken  even  a  weekend  off. 

I'd  never  taken  a  weekend  off,  until  1944  in  this  case.   I 
decided  to  take  a  long  weekend.  With  my  wife  and  a  young  son  of 
three  years  old.  We  went  to  the  Pine  Inn  in  Carmel.   Had  to  take 
a  train.   You  couldn't  drive  then.  No  gas.   I'd  already  gotten 
quite  a  few  notes  and  letters  from  the  famed  photographer,  Edward 
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Western.   He  told  me  how  much  he  liked  my  broadcasts,  my  attitudes 
on  racism,  fascism.   I  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Suddenly,  about  four  in  the  morning  or  thereabouts,  the 
phone  rings.   It's  the  station  manager,  saying,  Get  your  ass  back 
here,  immediately.  They've  just  opened  the  second  front. 
They've  just  invaded  Normandy!   I  thought,  my  God,  what  a  time  to 
be  away!   We  took  a  taxi  from  Carmel  to  Salinas.   Picked  up  the 
overnight  train.   The  Owl.   At  Salinas.   About  six  in  the 
morning. 

One  group  of  soldiers  after  another  were  passing  by  in  other 
trains.   I  had  bought  the  paper,  Salinas  Calif ornian.   I'll  show 
it  to  you  sometime.   The  headline  in  giant  capitals  said, 
[pantomimes  this  big]  "INVASION!"   I  showed  it  to  these  soldiers. 
They  came  by  and  went  and  looked  so  sour  about  it .   They  were 
awake.  They  were  tired.  What  did  they  want  with  an  invasion.   I 
don't  blame  them.   Who  wants  it?   But,  I  was  so  excited. 


Notifying  Edward  Weston  about  the  Second  Front 


Roger:    Before  I  left  Carmel,  the  last  thing  I  did  was  call  Edward 

Weston.   I  got  this  gruff  voice.   "Yes?  What  is  it?  What  are 
you  waking  me  up  for?"  I  said,  "This  is  Sidney  Roger,  the  radio 
broadcaster."  He  said,  "Oh,  where  you  calling  from?"   I  said, 
"Carmel."  He  said,  "Oh,  come  and  see  me.   I  would  like  to  meet 
you."  I  said,  "I  called  you,  not  to  wake  you  up.   I'd  never  do 
that.  But  to  tell  you  the  second  front  has  just  been  opened." 

I  said  to  turn  on  his  radio.   "Turn  on  the  radio  and  you'll 
get  the  whole  story."  He  said,  "How  can  I  thank  you  for  waking 
me  up?"   I  said,  "Maybe  soon  I  would  come  down  and  visit."  He 
said,  "That  would  be  wonderful."   I  did.   He  took  that  picture 
you  saw  of  me  a  few  months  later.   So,  that's  how  I  met  Weston 
for  the  first  time  and  got  to  know  him.   Saw  him  very  often  until 
he  died.   I  admired  him.   To  me,  he  was  the  world's  greatest 
photographer. 

Shearer:  When  you  got  back,  you  must  have  been  on  the  air  continuously? 

Roger:    All  the  time.  Day  and  night.   I  was  also  broadcasting  on  the 

local  station.   The  manager  asked  me  to  broadcast  analyses  of  the 
big  event.  That  was  in  commercial  competition.   But  for  the 
Pacific  Division,  OWI,  we  did  it  mainly  as  propaganda.  What  was 
the  nature  of  our  propaganda  mainly?  That  we're  going  to  defeat 
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European  fascism  and  when  that's  finished,  we're  going  to 
concentrate  on  the  Pacific  and  knock  out  Japanese  fascism. 

One  problem  in  the  Japanese  situation  was  that  we  didn't 
know  how  to  handle  a  basic  historic  reality.   Here's  what  it  was. 
Most  of  the  Pacific  areas  had  been  controlled  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.   Dutch  East 
Indies.   French  Indo-China.  The  Philippines  for  the  United 
States.   British  Malaysia.   British  Burma.   British  India. 
British  everything  else.   Colonialism! 

The  Japanese  attacked  December  7,  1941.  At  that  point,  even 
extra- territoriality  had  not  been  eliminated  in  China.   There 
were  foreign,  western  enclaves  in  China,  controlled  by  the  West. 

The  Japanese  moved  in  all  over  Asia.  They  had  already 
invaded  China  in  1932.   The  rape  of  Nanking;  the  wanton  bombing 
of  Shanghai.  After  Pearl  Harbor  they  went  on  and  on,  throwing 
out  western,  so-called  democratic  forces.   The  British.   The 
Dutch.   The  French.  And  the  Americans.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
came  up  with  what  they  called  the  "Greater  East  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere."  Their  slogan  was  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics." 
It  sold  in  many,  many  places.   It  was  very  seductive  to  people 
who  had  been  kicked  around  by  the  white  man. 


Owen  Lattimore's  Views  on  Japanese  Occupying  Forces 


Roger:    I  asked  Owen  Lattimore  one  day  how  can  one  explain  Japanese 
behavior.   Why  is  it  that  the  Japanese,  who  have  been  so 
incredibly  successful  at  taking  over  so  much  of  Asia,  why  have 
they  imposed  such  harshness  on  the  people  who  lived  there?  Why 
the  hell  should  anybody  want  to  die  for  the  Dutch  Empire,  or 
British  Empire  or  any  other  people  who  exploited  them?  The 
question  was,  why  have  the  Japanese  acted  so  brutally  and  cruelly 
to  the  people? 

I  knew  that  one  reason  they  spread  out  was  to  get  raw 
materials.   Tin.  Oil.  Rubber.  All  the  things  they  needed  for 
their  great  industrial  empire  and  for  the  war  effort.   But,  in 
the  process  of  being  so  brutal  to  the  people,  whose  labor  they 
needed,  they  also  lost  a  lot  of  what  they  could  have  had.   People 
would  flee.  Wouldn't  help.  Wouldn't  work.  How  come  they're  so 
brutal?  So  cruel,  when  it's  not  working  to  their  benefit? 

Lattimore  said,  "I  think  the  answer  is  this:  A  fascist  acts 
like  a  fascist."  This  really  hit  me.   This  was  about  forty-six 
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years  ago,  and  I  still  remember.   Fascists  acts  like  fascists. 
As  if  there's  no  choice.   That's  part  of  the  fascist  process. 
It's  in  the  nature  of  the  beast.   It's  something  to  think  about. 

Shearer:   Or  that  it  transcends  any  national,  or  ethnic,  or  racial 
characteristics . 

Roger:    They  could  care  less  about  race.  They  were  only  trying  to 

exploit  those  places.  But  even  in  the  process  of  exploitation, 
if  you  kick  a  mule,  ultimately  he's' going  to  balk.   If  you  kick 
people  too  long,  the  result  is  going  to  be  counter- 
Shearer:   Counterproductive? 

Roger:    Counterproductive.   Right.   Thank  you.   Counterproductive. 

Because  fascists  don't  know  how  to  act  except  as  fascists.   Even 
in  the  Philippines,  where  we  thought  everybody  loved  us,  a  lot  of 
Filipinos  were  sold  hook,  line,  and  sinker! 


Response  to  Broadcasts  from  Overseas  Audience)!*// 


Shearer:   Who  was  your  audience  for  these  broadcasts?  Office  of  War? 

Roger:    Remember  I  also  had  the  local  audience.   The  Office  of  War 

Information  broadcast  on  a  number  of  beams  —  short  wave.  They're 
beamed  in  a  certain  direction.   We  had  a  broadcast  that  was 
beamed  specifically  to  the  Philippines.   A  broadcast  we  hoped 
would  be  heard  in  China.  Others  for  Indonesia,  Singapore, 
Burma,  and  Japan.   We  had  daily  broadcasts  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  were  heard  on  their  networks.   I  did  special 
broadcasts  and  got  hundreds  of  letters  from  Down  Under. 

Shearer:  What  sorts  of  people  responded? 

Roger:    The  Australia  and  New  Zealand  audiences  were  involved  in  the  war 
itself.   Most  of  the  areas  we  talked  to  were  occupied  by  the 
Japanese.   People  could  listen,  but  they  couldn't  respond.   So 
you  had  to  make  assumptions  about  the  audience.   For  example,  you 
had  to  assume  that  they  would  understand  English  in  most  cases. 
We  did  broadcasts  in  other  languages,  including  at  least  four 
Chinese  dialects:  Mandarin,  Cantonese,  and  Amoy,  at  least. 

Shearer:   Your  news  analyses  were  translated  into  these  dialects? 

Roger:    Sometimes  they  were  translated.   They  would  be  specially  written 
for  the  Chinese  audiences.   Some  broadcasts  that  were  aimed  at 
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Shearer: 


the  Japanese  people  were  usually  done  by  people  knowledgeable 
about  Japan  Itself.  My  name  was  mentioned  often  on  broadcasts 
from  Japan.   Usually  to  ridicule  what  I  said.   In  Portland, 
Oregon  a  special  receiving  station  picked  up  Japanese  radio, 
translated  it  and  then  sent  scripts  to  us  for  analysis. 

Very  interesting.   So,  they  thought  they  had  to  answer  you 
directly  and  by  name? 


Roger:    Very  often.   I  and  quite  a  few  others.  William  Winter  was  also 

on  every  day,  as  I  was.   I  can't  remember  other  names.   Edward  R. 
Murrow  was  on.   People  from  our  East  Coast.   Quite  a  lot  of  them 
were  university  people  who  spoke  in  professorial  terms.   Some  of 
it  was  just  straight  news,  as  it  came  off  the  wire  with  certain 
things  censored  from  a  military  point  of  view.   You  don't  say  a 
ship  just  left  the  port,  or  it's  a  beautiful  moonlit  night  here 
in  San  Francisco,  or  anything  like  that. 

Shearer:   Did  you  ever  have  any  indication  that  you  had  an  impact? 

Roger:    Two  ways.   One,  I  got  lots  of  mail  from  New  Zealand  and 

Australia,  indicating  they  listened,  and  they  liked  us.   They 
wouldn't  write  if  they  didn't  agree.  They  were  very  friendly 
letters.   Let's  fight  this  goddamn  war.   The  other  was,  that  when 
we  finally  got  back  into  the  Philippines,  Americans  met  a  lot  of 
Filipinos  there  who  had  been  listening.   Then  the  word  came  that 
I  was  listened  to  a  great  deal.   During  the  United  Nations 
conference  I  met  three  young  Filipino  guerillas,  one  woman  and 
two  men.   They  looked  for  me  because  they  had  listened  to  me  as 
they  fought  the  Japanese  invaders.   I  interviewed  them  and  only 
recently--forty-five  years  later--!  found  the  scratchy  old 
recording.   Here's  part  of  what  the  leader  of  the  guerilla  unit, 
Macario  Peralta,  Jr.,  a  regular  colonel  in  the  army,  said  in  the 
broadcast: 

Mr.  Roger,  you're  probably  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  Philippines,  outside  of  MacArthur.   To 
us  who  were  fighting  in  the  hills,  we  listened  to 
you  and  you  were  the  voice  of  America.   I  would 
like  to  state  I  thought  and  I  still  think  that  your 
services  in  broadcasting  the  commentaries  to  the 
Philippines  is  worth  16  percent  of  my  fighting 
efficiency.  Although  the  possession  of  one  of  your 
radio  broadcasts  meant  death  in  the  Philippines  if 
caught  by  the  enemy,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  carried  your  broadcasts  around,  showing  them 
to  other  people.  You  can  understand  how  we  feel 
about  you. 
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Shearer:   That's  wonderful. 

Roger:  That's  what  he  said.  We  got  this  response,  that  basically  our 
broadcasts  kept  hope  alive.  Especially  for  the  guerillas.  It 
kept  up  hope  that  they  would  be  liberated  again. 


Trip  to  Philippines  Aborted  by  State  Department 


Shearer:   You  never  went  to  the  Philippines.   Why  was  that? 

Roger:    No.   That's  another  story.  The  Office  of  War  Information  wanted 
me  to  go  to  the  Philippines.   They  were  requested  by  some  of  the 
guerillas  still  fighting  on  some  of  the  occupied  islands  that  I 
go  to  the  Philippines  to  speak  directly  to  the  people  from 
Philippine  radio  stations  about  the  war,  and  about  the  meaning  of 
victory,  and  hopes  for  building  a  better  world. 

I  said  repeatedly  that  after  this  war  we're  going  to  have  a 
better  world  for  everybody.   I  believed  that.   Little  did  I  know. 
I  got  my  papers  and  medical  exams.   I  got  so  many  shots,  I 
thought,  they're  killing  me.   I  got  correspondent's  uniforms. 

A  naval  commander,  very  nice  gray-haired  business  man,  was 
in  charge  of  seeing  that  all  was  done  right.   He  applied  for  a 
passport  and  put  me  on  the  payroll.   I  still  have  copies  of  all 
these  things.  We  waited  and  I  kept  working,  but  I  was  taken  off 
most  of  the  regular  broadcasts.   Getting  ready  to  go  overseas. 

Shearer:   This  was  in? 

Roger:    In  1945.   It  started  before  the  United  Nations  conference  was 
convened  here  in  San  Francisco.   I  was  glad  ultimately  that  I 
didn't  go  to  the  Philippines  and  was  able  to  cover  the  birth  of 
the  United  Nations.   I  was  able  to  broadcast  daily  on  Voice  of 
America  to  the  entire  Pacific  area  about  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.   But,  I  could  never  quite  figure  out  why- 
Shearer:  Why  you  were  kept  waiting? 

Roger:    Yes.   Finally  after  the  UN  conference,  I  realized  I  wasn't 
getting  a  passport.   I  never  did  get  it.  Every  day  this 
commander  would  say  he  didn't  know  what  was  holding  them  up. 
The  woman  in  charge  of  the  passport  division,  named  Ruth  B. 
Shipley,  was  very  difficult  when  it  came  to  anybody  she 
considered  the  least  bit  different,  anyone  who  could  loosely  be 
labeled  "subversive."  But  I  actually  did  not  know  what  really 
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happened  to  me  until  1983,  only  thirty-eight  years  after  it  all 
happened! 

Shearer:  What  did  happen? 

Roger:    In  1983,  with  the  help  of  my  daughter-in-law,  Gail,  I  was  able  to 
get  documents  from  the  State  Department,  as  well  as  the  FBI,  and 
other  government  agencies,  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Then  I  discovered  I  was  denied  passports  several  times,  without 
any  explanation.   Imagine,  being  denied,  even  though  it  was 
requested  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  I  had 
broadcast  daily  as  a  Voice  of  America.   I  also  discovered  the 
OWI's  request  for  a  passport  said  I  was  "going  to  Manila  on  a 
confidential  mission  for  the  Office  of  War  Information..." 

Mrs.  Shipley  denied  me  a  passport  on  June  29,  1945  and  gave 
this  reason:  "Broadcasted  a  slanderous  story  regarding  a  State 
Department  official.  Known  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Communist 
party.   Refer  any  application  to  Fraud  Section."  On  July  10, 
another  refusal:  "Radio  commentator  and  left-wind  sympathizer. 
Refer  any  application  to  Fraud  Section." 

Shearer:  Left  wind? 

Roger:  [laughs]   They  meant  left-wing  obviously. 

Shearer:  Actually.   Equally  appropriate.   [laughter] 

Roger:  "A  left-wing  commentator.  Alleged  Communist,"  another  one  said. 

Shearer:  Speaking  for  the  Voice  of  America.   [laughs] 

Roger:    That's  right.   Here  I  spoke  to  the  entire  Pacific  area,  heard  by 
guerillas  on  our  side,  heard  by  troops,  and  civilians.   But  the 
passport  denials  came  fast  during  the  United  Nations  conference. 
Why?  Because  during  this  period  I  did  a  broadcast  in  which  I 
spoke  very  harshly  about  the  fact  that  there  was  a  group  in  the 
State  Department  pressuring  delegates  from  other  countries  to 
vote  against  a  Mexican  resolution  that  would  deny  membership  to 
Franco's  Spain  into  the  UN. 

I  think  this  group  was  influenced  by  very  conservative 
Catholics  such  as--the  man  on  radio—who  was  that? 

Shearer:   Father  Coughlin? 

Roger:    Father  Coughlin,  yes,  and  Archbishop  Spellman.   This  was  a  strong 
group  that  was  so  anti-Communist  that,  especially  in  Italy,  they 
were  pro-fascists.   And  in  Spain,  they  definitely  were 
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pro-Franco.   I  was  convinced- -and  said  so—that  they  were 
pressing  their  influence  to  admit  Spain  and  Argentina—both  of 
whom  had  supported  the  Nazis— into  United  Nations  membership. 

The  State  Department  people  had  monitored  my  broadcast  and 
sent  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Shipley.  Finally,  in  1983,  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  I  saw  a  copy  of  this  broadcast.  I  don't  know 
why  they  paid  to  have  it  monitored.  Anybody  could  have  asked  and 
I  would  have  given  them  a  copy  right  there  at  the  United  Nations. 
Keep  in  mind,  this  was  a  local  broadcast,  not  beamed  overseas.  I 
think,  if  they  monitored  that  broadcast,  they  must  have  monitored 
all  of  them. 

Here  I  am,  a  guy  broadcasting  on  the  Voice  of  America  for 
the  Office  of  War  Information.   Allowed  to  talk  to  people  around 
the  world  who  are  under  the  thumb  of  fascism  in  many  cases.   Or 
to  friends,  as  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China.   And  yet  they 
monitored  my  local  commercial  broadcast.   I  wouldn't  have 
criticized  the  State  Department  in  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast. 
You  don't  criticize  your  own  side  when  you're  trying  to  win  a 
war.   I  thought  of  it  as  a  good  war.   Today  I  wonder  if  there 
really  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good  war.   But  that  was  the  war 
against  fascism.   And  for  what  I  believed  was  a  better  world.   In 
a  very  positive  view. 

So,  they  obviously  monitored  a  great  many  broadcasts,  and 
sent  a  copy,  plus  a  covering  letter  from  the  State  Department  in 
San  Francisco  sent  to  somebody  in  Washington.   Then  somebody  in 
Washington  advised  MacArthur's  staff  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Philippines  to  broadcast  over  there.   Then  they  got  a  telegram 
saying  Mr.  Sidney  Roger  was  not  welcome  in  that  theater  of  war. 

Shearer:   From? 

Roger:    From  General  MacArthur.   I  think  it  would  be  useful  perhaps  for 
me  to  get  the  original  documents  and  quote  them.   They  have  more 
than  the  bare  bones.   I'll  also  make  copies  of  these  exchanges  of 
letters  and  wires  so  they  can  be  inserted  into  this  history. 
Readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  the  viewpoints  of 
the  State  Department,  the  FBI,  the  military  and  others. 

It  seems  that  a  letter  addressed  to  "Dear  Freddy"  was  sent 
to  Frederick  B.  Lyon,  Esquire,  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
It  concerned  what  he  called  my  "slanderous  story  regarding  Jimmy 
Dunn,"  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.   My  major  in 
anthropology  had  been  noted  and  the  letter  said: 

...I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. . .the 
frequency  with  which  the  Schools  of  Anthropology  at 
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Yale,  at  California,  and  some  other  places  crop  up 
with  these  travellers  and  their  fellows. 
Undoubtedly  this  coincidence  has  already  been  noted 
by  you  and  your  friends  at  the  Bureau... I  believe 
that  at  some  suitable  moment  it  might  be  wise  to 
have  a  little  study  made  of  the  relationship 
between  certain  political  doctrines  and  the 
"anthropological1  teachings  in  certain 
universities. 


Shearer:   You  know  what  that  means. 


Roger:    You  know  how  red-nosed  anthropologists  are.   [laughter] 

Shearer:   But,  I  want  to  ask  you.   Did  MacArthur's  written  response  come  in 
as  a  response  to  the  State  Department  saying  watch  out  for  this 
guy,  or  did  he  just  spontaneously  say  I  don't  want  Sidney  Roger? 

Roger:    No.   It  wasn't  spontaneous.   This  letter  was  sent  with  a  "SECRET" 
memorandum  to  Mrs.  Shipley,  with  the  comment  that  "I  believe  that 
you  will  agree  that  this  man  could  do  no  good  abroad."   On  August 
25,  1945,  Mr.  Lyon  sent  Mrs.  Shipley  a  "CONFIDENTIAL"  memo  that 
he  met  a  couple  of  generals  at  the  Pentagon.   "General  Bissell 
dispatched  a  telegram  this  afternoon  to  General  MacArthur  giving 
a  resume  of  the  case  and  inquiring  whether  General  MacArthur 
would  care  to  have  this  man  in  his  military  theater.   I  feel  a 
reply  will  be  received  within  the  next  few  days  indicating 
clearly  that  this  man's  presence  in  the  Far  East  is  not  wanted." 
Two  days  later,  August  27,  Lyon  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shipley,  "General 
Clarke  telephoned  to  inform  me  that  a  reply  had  been  received 
from  General  MacArthur  indicating  that  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
Mr.  Roger  in  his  military  theater." 

Shearer:   Why? 

Roger:    Maybe  they  didn't  want  me  in  the  Philippines  because  they 

considered  me  prematurely  and  excessively  anti-fascist.   Possibly 
there's  a  reason  most  people  didn't  know  about.  Which  is,  that 
some  of  MacArthur's  closest  friends  in  the  years  he  was  in  the 
Philippines  as  the  commanding  general,  some  of  the  people  he  knew 
best  there,  socially  and  politically,  and  in  business,  were  part 
of  the  government  that  collaborated  with  the  Japanese. 

There  was  a  government  of  collaborators  with  the  Japanese. 
One  of  those  was  a  man  named  General  Roxas.   He  later  ran  for 
president  after  the  liberation  and  became  president  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.   Later  he  said  he  worked  with  the 
Japanese  in  order  to  save  his  own  people.  A  lot  of  people  would 
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use  that  as  an  excuse .   That  included  many  landowners .   Who  were 
the  ones  who  picked  up  guns  and  fought  the  Japanese?  A  group 
called  the  Hukbalahap,  an  army  against  the  Japanese.   These 
guerillas,  people  in  the  fields,  also  had  a  land  program.   And, 
of  course,  there  were  other  important  guerilla  groups. 

I  didn't  know  it  then—but  the  "Huks"  as  they  were  called, 
were,  no  doubt,  led  by  a  Communist  group.   I  don't  think  they 
were  ideological—not  students  of  Marxism.   These  were  peasants. 
As  there  are  today  guerillas  fighting  the  government  for  the  same 
damn  thing.  A  universal  demand  in  the  Third  World,  to  divide  the 
land.   Take  the  land  from  the  landowners  and  give  the  people  a 
piece  of  land  of  their  own. 

Shearer:   But  when  you  were  doing  broadcasts  and  beaming  them  to  the 

guerilla  forces,  which  you  may  or  may  not  have  known  by  name, 
were  you  aware  of  any  enmity  on  the  part  of  General  MacArthur? 

Roger:    Quite  the  contrary.   I  have  copies  of  the  Office  of  War 

Information's  request  for  the  passport.   Of  course  I  had  to  make 
out  a  request,  but  the  OWI  kept  sending  letters  to  the  Passport 
Division  saying  we  want  our  man  Roger  to  go  to  the  Philippines  to 
broadcast  for  the  Office  of  War  Information.   It  was  part  of  my 
patriotic  duty  to  go  to  the  Philippines. 

Shearer:   So,  it  was  nothing  as  far  as  you  know  that  you  reported  or 
analyzed,  or  said  about  or  pertaining  to  General  MacArthur? 

Roger:    Quite  the  contrary.   I  thought  MacArthur  was  quite  terrific  and 
did  a  remarkable  job.   He  had  a  reputation  from  the  past.   Being 
haughty,  a  man  on  the  horse.   But  I  think  he  did  an  incredible 
job.   I  was  in  favor  of  that  war,  you  know.   It  was  the  "Good 
War,"  as  Studs  Terkel  called  it  in  one  of  his  books. 

When  I  got  up  before  a  group  of  students  not  too  many  years 
after,  and  told  them  that  I  cheered  enthusiastically  when  I  read 
about  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  the  atom  bomb,  they  almost  booed 
me  off  the  stage.   I  had  to  explain,  so  they  understood  where  we 
were  coming  from.  We  didn't  know  the  consequences.  We  didn't 
know  then  that  they  could  have  done  it  some  other  way.   That  this 
was  as  much  a  warning  to  Russia  as  it  was  to  anyone  else.   We 
didn't  know  a  lot  about  these  things. 

I  thought  anything  that  can  win  the  war  is  all  to  the  good. 
So,  no,  it  was  nothing  I  said  specifically.   Remember  the  war 
against  Japan  wasn't  over  during  the  United  Nations  conference. 
Wasn't  over  until  August,  this  was  still  in  April  and  May.   So, 
it  couldn't  have  been  anything  I'd  said.  But  domestically  I  had 
a  column  in  the  Chronicle  called  "Tokyo  Inside  Out"--an  analysis 
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of  Japanese  propaganda.   I'm  sure  I  wrote  the  Japanese 
represented  capitalism  in  its  most  murderous  form.   The  old 
socialist  novelist,  Upton  Sinclair,  once  defined  fascism  as 
"capitalism  plus  murder."  Not  a  bad  definition.  He  said  that 
when  he  ran  for  governor  of  California  in  1932. 

Shearer:   So,  the  only  topic  that  could  have  aroused  MacArthur's — 

Roger:    I  don't  think  MacArthur  even  knew  I 'existed.   I  think  it  was  his 
staff  and  mainly  the  State  Department.   The  State  Department  had 
a  group  who  found  out  I  was  anti-Franco,  anti-Argentina- 
Shearer:   And  were  blaming  the  Japanese  industrialists  or  capitalists? 


Roger: 


We  were  supposed  to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  militarists  and  I 
even  mentioned  the  emperor  on  several  occasions,  which  was  taboo. 
I  could  have  played  it  more  coolly  but  I  wouldn't  have  been  the 
same  person.   If  I  had  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  good  living 
at  this,  I  could  have  done  it  some  other  way.   But  you  know,  you 
do  what  you  have  to  do  in  this  world.   The  story  of  my  life: 
doing  certain  things  because  that's  what  I  felt  I  had  to  do.   You 
have  to  be  able  to  be  pleased  with  your  life. 

Yet,  what  irony  there  was  between  a  Philippine  army  guerilla 
colonel  saying  that  I  was  "probably  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
Philippines,  outside  of  MacArthur"  and,  not  long  after, 
MacArthur's  staff  is  sending  telegrams  saying  the  general  doesn't 
want  me  in  his  theater  of  war  or  in  the  Far  East. 

Anyway,  that's  what  happened  regarding  the  passport.   Soon 
after  I  was  in  limbo  and  was  not  being  used.   I  was  on  the 
payroll  and  waiting.   I  realized  the  time  had  come.   The  war  was 
over  and  they  still  kept  us  for  a  little  while  to  clean  up. 

The  Northern  California  CIO,  whose  greatest  strength  was  in 
the  ILWU,  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  continue  doing  my  news 
commentaries.   To  say  anything  I  want  to  say.  To  be  union- 
sponsored  but  not  a  spokesman.   I  was  not  a  union  member.   To 
speak  as  I've  always  spoken. 


Broadcast  Opportunities  with  Breaking  Stories 


Shearer:   Before  we  get  to  that,  I  want  to  take  you  back  a  little—back  to 
the  war  years.  When  you  were  doing  some  very  intense  reporting 
about  important  war  developments.   One  of  them  was  the  fall  of 
Corregidor.  Were  you  not  on  this? 
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Roger:    Yes.   I  was  on  the  air.  Quite  often  we  would  be  called  to  get  on 
the  air  and  read  news  bulletins.   I  wrote  something  later  on 
about  Corregidor.   And  Bataan.   It  was  very  sad. 

Shearer:   But  at  the  point  where  Corregidor  fell,  you  were  just  on-- 

Roger:    I  happened  to  be  there.  They  handed  me  a  piece  of  copy  and  said 
get  this  on  the  air.  That's  how  it  started.   I  just  reported  it. 
The  fall  of  the  fortress  in  Manila  Bay  was  a  tragic  event. 

Another  interesting  thing  that  happened  incidentally  about 
the  same  time,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Henry 
Wallace,  gave  a  speech  somewhere.   It  was  titled  "The  Century  of 
the  Common  Man."   It  was  a  remarkable  speech.   It  looked  ahead  to 
a  better,  freer,  democratic  world  for  all  mankind. 

An  advance  copy  was  coming  in  over  the  teletype.   Wires  were 
not  as  fast  as  they  are  now.   It  was  coming  over  the  wire  a  page 
at  a  time.   There  had  been  an  advance  notice  that  Henry  Wallace 
was  going  to  give  a  major  speech  about  American  policy  and  it 
would  be  broadcast  in  toto  domestically. 

Mostly  for  security  reasons  they  did  not  want  to  broadcast 
live  speeches  on  shortwave  overseas.   Because  I  was  a  good  reader 
and  I  knew  the  subject,  they  put  me  in  front  of  a  microphone  and 
every  couple  of  minutes  someone  would  walk  in  with  the  next  page, 
stamped  by  a  navy  censor.   Soon  these  navy  officers  were  coming 
in  a  page  at  a  time.   I  read  the  entire  speech  overseas,  cold, 
sight  unseen. 

As  I  spoke  into  the  microphone,  I  realized  I  was  reading 
something  historic.   It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  me  to  find 
this  man  was  saying  remarkable  things  about  the  kind  of  world 
we--we  meaning  he  and  people  who  agreed  with  him—dreamed  of 
developing  after  this  war.   "The  Century  of  the  Common  Man." 

I  got  excited  reading  this  stuff,  although  I  read  it  very 
calmly.  The  next  day  I  remember  writing  a  commentary  about  it. 
I  read  it  again.   It  was  like  falling  in  love,  a  sort  of  mounting 
excitement  and  discovery.   It's  happening  right  now  to  me.   It 
was  that  way. 

Shearer:   And  a  page  at  a  time. 
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Roger:     Page  at  a  time.   I  didn't  even  know  where  I  was  going.   [laughs] 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  experiences.   There  were  so  many  good 
things  happening  around  the  Office  of  War  Information.   So  many 
people  around  who  really  did  believe  that  this  war  was  going  to 
lead  to  a  different  kind  of  better  world. 


Shearer: 

Roger: 
Shearer: 


The  guerilla  movements  all  over  the  world  had  such  a 
profound  effect  on  us.   Later  on  when  we  talk  about  the  United 
Nations  Conference  itself,  I  can  tell  you  they  were  there—many 
of  them  in  some  kind  of  a  uniform.   Many  of  them  really  looking 
ragged  and  exhausted.   They  were  there  sort  of  as  a  conscience. 
Conscience  of  a  conference.   They  weren't  the  ones  on  the  stage 
along  with  all  the  self-important  ones—what  they  called  the  guys 
with  the  striped  pants.   You  couldn't  miss  the  guerillas. 

The  French  Maquis.   Very  spiff y  looking  with  their  berets. 
Those  who  had  really  stayed  in  France  and  fought  the  Germans. 
Many  of  them  at  great  sacrifice.   They  were  there.   You  looked  at 
these  guys  and  said,  I  want  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 


I  want  to  take  you  back  again  to  a  very  low  point, 
reporting  on  the  Bataan  death  march. 


Yes. 


When  you  were 


And  then  ask  you  about  the  fall  of  Rome  at  first  and  the  Bataan 
death  march. 


Roger:    Well.   I  tell  you,  I  can't  say  very  much  about  the  Bataan  death 
march.   I'm  really  thinking—trying  to  think  through  this 
business.   To  recall.   We  did  not  know  very  much. 

ii 

Roger:     The  Japanese  had  so  much  control  then  that  our  information  was 
very  spotty.   We  didn't  know  until  quite  a  lot  later  how  really 
horrid  it  was.   But  when  we  started  to  know  we  said  much  more. 
We  never  reported  on  the  radio  the  fact  that  many  Filipinos  had 
become  collaborators.   They  were  usually  business  people.   The 
bottom  line  of  business  people  is  to  stay  in  business.   We  didn't 
talk  much  about  collaborators. 


Shearer: 


By  the  time  I  spoke  about  it,  we  were  back  in  the 
Philippines,  and  facts  came  out.   Yet  we  still  were  cautioned  in 
a  sense  from  emphasizing  these  things.   I  was  sure  it  was  because 
many  collaborators  were  our  old  buddies. 

I  see.   Before  we  leave  the  Office  of  War  Information,  was  the 
fall  of  Rome  sort  of  your  last  big  story? 
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Roger:    No.   No.   Remember,  the  war  in  Europe  ended  while  we  were  sitting 
at  the  Opera  House.   The  German  surrender  was  May  the  ninth, 
1945.   We  were  already  two  weeks  into  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization  (UNCIO) .   No  question 
the  war  would  be  over  soon.   Everything  was  going  to  point  toward 
Japan  then. 

My  report  on  the  fall  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  Nations  Conference.   It  had  to  do  with  some  of  ray  earlier 
broadcasts  for  the  OWI,  as  well  as  domestic  broadcasts.   I  had 
free  rein  to  talk  about  events  that  were  considered  important.   I 
did  a  long  piece.   I  didn't  have  time  to  do  any  research  and  I 
just  sat  down  and  let  my  heart  go  out  talking  about  Rome.   I'd 
been  there  as  a  boy  of  thirteen.   Loved  the  place.   The  Italian 
people,  I  think,  had  already  done  Mussolini  in.   I  liked  the 
Italian  people.   I  think  they  deserved  a  better  country.   I 
remember  the  fall  of  Rome  because  I  put  so  much  heart  into  it. 


Broadcasting  the  News  of  Roosevelt's  Death 


Roger:     I  want  to  tell  you  one  other  event  that  happened  while  I  was  in 
the  OWI.   Talk  about  a  navy  censor  standing  right  over  you.   I 
was  sitting  at  my  typewriter  and  suddenly  the  bells  on  the  wire 
services  went  crazy--ding,  ding,  ding,  ding.   Then  you  run.   It's 
very  important.   All  it  said  was,  "FDR  dead."   I  get  goose 
pimples  remembering  that. 

It  was  April  12,  1945,  two  weeks  before  the  United  Nations 
conference  was  slated  to  open--Roosevelt ' s  dream.   I  almost  went 
to  pieces.   I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  right-f rom-the-guts,  fifteen 
minute  commentary  about  Roosevelt.   They  put  me  on  the  air 
overseas  immediately.   Not  recorded.   Live! 

I  wrote  each  page  and  handed  it  to  the  navy  man  and  was  fed 
my  own  pages  back  to  me  by  a  navy  censor.   Nothing  cut  out  or 
anything.   I  really  put  my  heart  into  it.   I  got  letters  from 
guys  on  the  Pacific  war  fronts.   Micronesia.   The  Solomon 
Islands.   I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  I  knew  at  Berkeley  in 
college,  a  marine  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  Tarawa. 

His  name  was  Harold  Fletcher.   I  got  this  letter  from  him 
saying  they  were  sitting  in  a  trench  when  they  heard  the 
broadcast.   He  wrote:  "Everybody  cried.   It's  like  the  world  had 
ended."  We  also  received  a  tremendous  number  of  letters  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.   One  other  thing  happened.   When  I  was 
through  with  my  very  deliberate,  factual,  broadcast,  I-- 
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Shearer:   You  cried? 

Roger:    I  cried.   [said  very  quietly]   I'm  a  little  surprised  now-- 

Shearer:   My  eyes  are  tearing  up,  too. 

Roger:    It's  got  something  to  do  with  what  you  do  under  a  certain  kind  of 
stress.  When  you  really  have  some  strong  beliefs.  Oh,  boy. 
That  was  a  moment.   It  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
The  war  in  Europe  was  virtually  over.   The  Battle  of  Bulge,  which 
was  so  frightening  for  a  while,  was  long  gone. 

Funny.   Going  back  to  a  thrilling  experience  I  think  of  the 
liberation  of  Paris.   It  was  early,  early  in  the  morning.   I,  and 
lots  of  others  had  been  up  all  night  waiting  for  it.  When  it 
happened,  I  called  the  French  consul  general.  A  gruff,  angry 
voice  came  on.   "Hello.   Hello.  Who  are  you?  Why  are  you  waking 
me?"  So,  I  said,  pretending  to  be  very  casual,  "Well,  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  just  this  moment  got  this 
on  the  news  wire.   I  thought  I'd  call  you  first.   Paris  has  been 
liberated!"  He  went  crazy.   He  could  barely  speak.   He  asked  me 
to  come  to  his  place  so  he  could  thank  me. 

I  did  a  broadcast  and  then  went  to  the  consulate.   There 
were  about  fifty  people  there  by  then.   They  must  have  opened  up 
all  the  cans  they'd  been  saving.   Caviar  [laughs].   Smoked 
salmon.   Champagne.   They'd  probably  been  hiding  these  for  years, 
just  for  this  event.   I  got  so  drunk,  I  couldn't  write.   I'd  been 
up  all  night.   We  were  all  up  all  night  waiting  for  what  we  knew 
was  going  to  happen.   Those  are  the  moments  you  always  remember. 

Shearer:  Were  you  the  person  that  they  called  for  something  really  big? 

Roger:    I  don't  really  think  so.   I  seemed  to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of 
big  things.   But  I  was  hardly  the  only  one.  Another  man  coming 
out  of  the  Pacific  Division  who  had  as  much  to  do  on  a  personal 
basis  was  William  Winter.   The  two  of  us  seemed  to  be  the  ones 
who  were  almost  always  called  out.  There  were  plenty  of  others. 

Shearer:  Was  he  a  friend? 

- 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.  He  was  a  godfather  to  my  second  son.  William  Winter 

finally  told  me,  after  the  war,  that  he  thought  I'd  gone  too  far 
to  the  left.   He  said  he  felt  I  lost  my  audience.   Years  later  he 
said  he  thought  people  just  can't  agree  with  that  kind  of 
thinking  anymore.   In  some  ways,  he  may  have  been  right  too. 

Shearer:   He  thought  you  had  departed  at  that  point  in  your  life  or  later 
in  your  life? 
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Roger:    Later.  Yes.  Later,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  I'd  missed  many 
good  opportunities  to  do  better  work  if  I  hadn't  gone  so  far  to 
the  left.   Part  of  it  was  because  of  my  working  with  the 
longshoremen's  union.  Well,  that's  another  story.   That's  the 
reason  why  I  was  dinged  by  one  of  the  committees.  Another  story. 


More  on  Office  of  War  Information.  Owen  Lattimore,  John  Service 


Shearer:  Was  there  anything  like  what  you  could  describe  as  agency 
politics?  Jealousy? 

Roger:    If  there  were  such  things,  it  would  be  people  who  were  just 

permanently  stuck  to  a  job.   I  had  so  many  other  things  going  on 
at  the  same  time  that  I  never  became  involved.   I've  never  been 
interested  in  interoffice  politics  or  interoffice  screwing. 
Even  in  the  union  there's  plenty  of  that.   Very  destructive 
stuff.   I  only  got  interested  in  it  when  I  realized  it  was  deeply 
hurting  the  union.  Then  I  got  involved.   But,  not  in  the  OWI. 

Shearer:   Was  Owen  Lattimore  always  there  during  the  time  you  were  there? 

Roger:    No.  There  were  several  others.   Ended  up,  Owen  Lattimore  didn't 
stay  too  long.   I  think  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  teaching,  or 
research,  or  maybe  something  else.   At  one  point  he  was  called 
before  Senator  McCarthy's  committee.   The  McCarthy  types  loudly 
claimed  that  Lattimore  "lost"  China  for  us.  My  broadcasts  would 
always  ask,  what  do  you  mean  he  "lost  China?"  We  never  owned 
China.  But  he  "lost  China"  was  the  big  cry.  Lattimore  was  badly 
scarred  by  McCarthy.  There  was  another  guy  of  great  interest, 
who  is  still  alive,  by  the  way.   John  Service.1 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   One  of  our  interviewees. 

Roger:    I  didn't  know  he's  been  an  interviewee.  You  interviewed  him? 

Shearer:  My  colleague  did.  Was  John  Service  associated  with  the  OWI? 

Roger:    He  was  associated  with  the  State  Department  in  China.   Counselor 
of  the  embassy,  I  think.   John  Service  came  and  spoke  to  one  of 
our  meetings  at  the  Office  of  War  Information.   I  had  never  heard 


'See  John  S.  Service,  "State  Department  Duty  in  China,  The  McCarthy  Era, 
and  After,  1933-1977,"  an  oral  history  conducted  1977-1978  by  Rosemary 
Levenson,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1981. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 


of  him  before.   He  came  in  and  he  spoke  about  what's  happening  in 
China  with  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  General  Stillwell.   He  really  knew 
his  business.   He  warned  us  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  the 
only  ones  who  really  carried  the  war  to  the  Japanese,  and  would 
probably  someday  expect  to  share  in  the  government. 

I  took  notes.   Finally  I  said,  I  know  I'm  not  supposed  to 
take  notes.   So,  he  said,  well,  don't  take  notes,  but  why  don't 
you  and  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee  one  of  these  mornings  and  just 
talk.   He  told  me  a  great  deal. 

Why  were  you  not  supposed  to  take  notes? 

You  can  take  notes,  but  you  can't  use  them.   I  was  taking  notes 
for  my  information,  not  to  broadcast.   It  was  a  private  meeting. 

This  is  like  a  deep  briefing? 
Deep,  deep  briefing.   Yes. 

Was  he  there  in  any  official  capacity  or  invited  in  by  Lattimore? 
Was  Lattimore  there  at  that  time? 


Roger:     I  don't  remember  that  but  I  think  he  was.   We  didn't  know,  I 

suppose,  at  the  time  that  Service  was  already  in  bad  with  some  of 
the  people  in  the  State  Department.   He  was  one  of  the  people 
trying  to  tell  them  that  Stillwell  had  been  given  a  bad  time. 
That  Chiang  Kai-Shek  had  not  done  very  much  fighting,  but  was 
saving  his  troops  to  fight  the  Communists  after  the  war. 

Shearer:   Was  this  also  Lattimore 's  view? 

Roger:     I  suppose  so.   Remember,  it  was  a  private  meeting.   And  what 

Service  discovered,  I  believe,  was  that  the  Communists  expected 
to  be  considered  a  significant  part  of  China  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  simple  guerilla  group.   They  had  done  enormous  work 
and  set  up  controls  along  railroad  lines  and  in  some  centers. 

I  didn't  take  any  notes.   I  went  home  and  I  spent  the  entire 
night  typing  up  what  we  had  discussed.   I  put  it  in  a  coffee  can 
and  buried  it.   Foolish.   One  day  after  the  war  was  over,  I  went 
looking  for  the  coffee  can.   I  couldn't  find  it. 

Shearer:   This  was  where  now?   Where  did  you  bury  it? 

Roger:     I  lived  in  Berkeley.   I  have  the  notes.   Later  on  at  some  point  I 
found  them.   Apparently  I  had  buried  something,  which  I  couldn't 
find.   But  I  apparently  had  a  copy  which  I  could  find.   I  can 
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show  them  to  you.   They're  written  on  long  sheets. 
a  regular  typewriter,  but  I  had  rolls  of  paper. 


I  typed  it  on 


Shearer:   Like  newsprint?   These  were  notes  taken  at  your  private  meeting 
with  John  Service? 

Roger:     I  didn't  take  notes.   I  did  it  all  by  memory. 

Shearer:   Okay.   But  they  captured  your  recollections  of  your  subsequent 
meeting  with  John  Service? 

Roger:    That's  right.   Captured  recollections.   He  just  opened  up  my 

eyes.   Little  did  I  know,  although  in  retrospect  I  could  see  that 
would  happen.   That  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  was  badly 
hounded.   He  finally  ended  up  in  the  library.   Didn't  he?   At 
Berkeley.   Still  doing  research.   Still  doing  work.   He  was  a  man 
on  the  rise  in  the  State  Department.   But  he  saw  what  was 
actually  going  on  in  China.   He  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about 
both  China  and  the  Philippines.   About  what  they  represent. 

Shearer:   He  brought  the  bad  news?   News  that  no  one  wants  to  hear? 

Roger:    He  must  have  done  that.   He  must  have  brought  the  bad  news  nobody 
wanted  to  hear.   The  showdown  came  when  the  Japanese  were  finally 
defeated  and  surrendered.   What  did  we  do?   The  United  States 
Navy  sent  in  landing  craft  of  all  kinds  to  pick  up  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek's  soldiers.   To  take  them  to  various  important  spots  where 
there  were  no  Chinese  in  charge—because  the  Japanese  had  been 
there  for  years.   To  get  in  there  in  a  hurry,  armed  and  ready  to 
keep  the  Communists  out.   The  same  ones  who  had  been  doing  the 
major  fighting  for  years.   We  made  sure  they  would  be  kept  out. 

The  fact  that  it  didn't  work  ultimately  is  just  because 
history  has  its  own  way  of  creating  the  balance.   To  historians, 
a  guy  like  Service  might  have  said,  look,  you  might  as  well 
understand  these  guys  are  going  to  find  their  own  way  anyhow. 


Hearing  the  Bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor 


Shearer:   We  haven't  said  anything  about  your  personal  life  at  this  time. 

Roger:     I  think  I  mentioned  at  one  point,  everybody  wants  to  know  where 

were  you  when.   Where  was  I  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed.   That's 
something  I'll  never  forget. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  got  an  early  morning  call  from  NBC,  where  I  was  pretty 
well  known  as  an  actor,  not  a  newsman.   I  already  was  doing  news 
broadcast,  but  1  always  would  take  acting  jobs.   Soap  operas. 

I  got  a  call  for  an  acting  job.  That  morning  I  got  there 
fairly  early.   Everybody  was  clustering  around  in  the  control 
room  of  the  radio  station,  listening  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Honolulu.   You  could  actually  hear  loud  noises  of—what  we 
thought  were  planes  and  bombs.   It  was  a  telephone  hook-up.   It 
wasn't  on  the  air,  yet.   Just  a  telephone  hook-up.   They  were 
trying  to  get  a  broadcast  going.   They  weren't  able  yet  to  get  a 
clear  signal.   You  could  hear  somebody  describing  things.  That's 
how  I  heard  about  Pearl  Harbor,  by  listening  to  it  happening. 

So  you  walked  into  the  studio,  the  control  room,  and  they  had  an 
open  line  to  Pearl  Harbor? 

To  Honolulu.   They  were  just  in  the  process.   I  mean  when  I 
walked  in,  somebody  yells,  "Listen,  listen,  the  Japanese  are 
bombing  Pearl  Harbor.   Listen."  Boy!   Curious  thing  is,  it  was 
so  exciting  and  then  you  suddenly  realized,  my  God,  this  is  that 
war  we've  been  thinking  about  all  these  years.   The  one  that 
would  never  happen. 

I  belonged  to  the  generation  that  was  born  at  the  beginning 
of  what  was  called  "the  war  to  end  all  wars."   1914.   This  war 
already  had  started  for  the  British  and  French,  and  others  in 
Europe.   Here  suddenly  we're  now  part  of  it. 

What  did  you  do  next? 

I  rehearsed  for  this  goddamn  soap  opera  [laughter). 

You're  serious?   [laughs] 


I'm  almost  sure.   I'm  absolutely  sure  we  did  that  soap  opera, 
they  say  in  soap  operas,  life  must  go  on.   Or  something  like 
that-- 

As  the  world  turns?   [laughs] 

As  the  world  turns .  As  the  world  ends  is  what  it  should  have 
been.   [laughter] 


As 
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IV  MARRIAGE  TO  FRANCES  BURKE,  1939-1950 
[Interview  3:  November  6,  1989 ]tt 

Marriage  to  Frances  Burke 


Shearer:   You  mentioned  that  you  got  married  in  1939.   Tell  me  about  your 
wife. 

Roger:    Yes.   Her  name  was  Frances  Burke.   She  had  a  very  American  family 
[laughs].   Her  father  was  an  engineer,  self-taught  in  many  ways, 
and  much  older  than  her  mother.   He  had  built  dozens  of  small 
dams  up  in  the  high  Sierra  for  the  electric  companies.   He'd 
fought  in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  the  Philippines.   He  was 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  railroad  that  went  up  Mount  Tamalpais. 
He  worked  on  the  old  Yosemite  railroad—all  those  wonderful 
railroads  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Shearer:   What  was  his  first  name? 

Roger:    Frank.   Francis  Burke.   I  liked  him  enormously.   I  didn't  think 
too  much  of  my  wife's  mother,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
She  was  a  nice,  gentile  lady  from  Bozeman,  Montana.   He  came  from 
somewhere  in  the  Midwest,  he  said.  He  had  a  kind  of  a  darkish 
skin  and  a  very  aquiline-type  face.   He  said  that  he  was  part 
Indian  and  part  Irish.  Which  part  was  what,  I'm  not  sure,  but  I 
surely  liked  him. 


The  Federal  Theater  on  Treasure  Island 


Roger:    I  met  Frances  at  the  time  I  was  an  actor  at  the  Federal  Theater 
on  Treasure  Island.   Federal  Theater  was  in  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  which  I  think  created  a  great  history  for  the 
arts  in  America.  Like  the  murals  that  are  at  Coit  Tower,  on 
Telegraph  Hill.  And  WPA  writers  wrote  the  famous  "river 
series"--the  natural  and  life  history  of  some  of  America's  great 
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rivers.  The  Federal  Theater  was  just  about  the  last  real  theater 
available  to  people  when  the  Depression  got  tight  and  tough. 

At  that  time  I  was  in  a  show  at  Treasure  Island.   It  was  one 
of  the  famous  Living  Newspapers,  which  was  invented  by  the 
Federal  Theater.   Orson  Welles  was  in  that  inventive  group.  The 
man  who  later  became  the  founding  editor  of  the  ILWU  newspaper, 
The  Dispatcher.  Morris  Watson,  wrote  the  first  of  the  series. 

It  was  called  One-Third  of  a  Nation,  which  is  about  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  They  used  dramatic  form—as  if  it 
were  a  living  newspaper,  detailing  all  the  factors  that  went  into 
the  famous  speech  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt--in  which  he  said,  "I 
see  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed." 

I  got  to  know  a  great  many  of  the  actors  in  the  Federal 
Theater.   I  was  also  involved  in  stage-managing  for  awhile  in  a 
show  called  the  Swing  Mikado.   It  was  the  Mikado,  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  done  by  Negro  actors  and  singers.   They  were 
magnificent.   They  did  it  in  swing  time.   [sings]   "Three  little 
girls  from  school  are  we..."  Oh,  boy.   It  was  great  to  watch. 

Shearer:   Yumyum  sings  that? 

Roger:    Yumyum.  Yes.   The  works.   I've  seen  the  D'Oyly  Carte  [Opera 

Company]  do  it,  but  I  never  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did  with  this 
black  company,  which  came  up  from  Los  Angeles.   Through  a  couple 
of  actors  I  worked  with  I  met  Frances.   We  eventually  got 
married.   Something  I  had  never  thought  I  would  do. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  then  how  old? 

Roger:    This  was  1939.   I  was  twenty-five.   I  married  while  acting  in  the 
Federal  Theater.   That's  also  when  I  learned  radio  techniques. 

Shearer:  Was  Frances  also  of  an  artistic  bent? 

Roger:    No.  Not  at  all.   She  was  a  laboratory  technician,  a  quite  good 
one.   A  lot  of  laboratory  technicians,  at  that  time,  took  a 
couple  years'  professional  training.   She  took  four  years  to  earn 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  bacteriology  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  then  did  another  year  learning  lab  techniques. 
She  worked  for  a  number  of  doctors  and  later  at  the  Presidio  at 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  a  major  U.S.  Army  hospital. 
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Roger:    We  got  married.   Soon  after  we  got  married  I  was  working  at 

Treasure  Island.   Then,  the  Federal  Theater  was  disbanded  and  I 
found  a  commercial  job.   I  was  one  of  a  group  of  actors  in  the 
sound  booth  for  a  show,  "Cavalcade  of  a  Nation."  It  was  a  glitzy 
history  of  the  opening  of  the  West.  That  was  the  1939 
International  Exposition  at  this  man-made  Treasure  Island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  which  later  became  a  naval  base  for  many  years. 

That  particular  experience  was  very  important  to  us.  We 
could  afford  a  house  for  $35  a  month—a  complete  house  on  top  of 
Telegraph  Hill.  Looking  down  over  the  bay.  You  can  hardly  get  a 
sandwich  up  there  now  at  a  good  restaurant  for  $35 ! 

It  was  a  great  experience  working  there.   First  of  all, 
Treasure  Island  displayed  exhibits  from  all  over  the  world.   Some 
very  good  ones,  including  scientific  exhibits,  like  General 
Electric' s,  which  was  the  first  time  any  of  us  ever  saw 
television.   That's  in  '39.  You  could  see  yourself  on  the 
screen.   Very  exciting.  There  were  some  stunning  international 
pavilions,  Japanese,  French,  Australian,  Mexican,  so  many  others. 


Exposition  Artists:  Diego  Rivera,  Benny  Goodman,  Sally  Rand 


Roger:    We  watched  Diego  Rivera  painting  a  mural  there.   Every  day  he  did 
another  little  section.   The  mural  finally  ended  up  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  in  San  Francisco.   He  paints  himself  into  it.   You 
see  the  back  of  him  sitting  on  a  scaffold;  you  see  his  big  butt 
there.   We  watched  him  at  work  for  half  a  year. 

Every  day  we  would  have  Benny  Goodman's  band  for  lunchtime. 
I  can  remember  some  of  them,  people  like  Ziggy  Elman  and,  I 
think,  Gene  Krupa,  and  what's  his  name  on  the  xylophones?  He's 
very  old  now,  Lionel  Hampton,  I  believe.  All  very  good.   Then, 
there  was  the  Midway,  of  course.   Sally  Rand  and  her  nude  ranch. 

Shearer:   Nude  ranch? 

Roger:    Nude  ranch.   She  had  a  cast  of  women  dressed  like  cowboys,  except 
all  they  wore  were  gun  holsters,  hats  and  bandannas,  yet  managed 
somehow  to  keep  themselves  looking  almost  demure.   I  don't  know 
how  they  did  it.   Sally  Rand,  who  made  her  fame  dancing  with  only 
a  couple  of  ostrich  fans,  said  this  was  suitable  as  a  family 
show.   There  was  also  Esther  Williams  and  Billy  Rose's  Aquacade. 
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Shearer:   Did  she  perform  under  water  then? 

Roger:    Yes.  And  it  was  a  good  show.  My  wife  Frances,  who  was  working 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  would  wait  up  until  she  saw  the 
last  ferry  boat  leave  Treasure  Island.  Then  she  would  head  down 
to  the  Ferry  Building  in  San  Francisco.   She  could  see  the  island 
from  our  living  room.   We  did  three  shows  a  day  then.   When  the 
last  ferry  left,  about  midnight,  after  our  last  show,  she  would 
drive  to  the  Embarcadero--the  waterfront--and  arrive  just  as  the 
ferry  tooted  its  horn  and  slipped  in.  Then,  we'd  head  up  the 
hill  and  home . 

Shearer:   That  sounds  almost  idyllic? 

Roger:    It  was  lovely;  a  very  nice  and  relatively  innocent  time. 

Something  was  happening  though,  because  war  already  started 
in  Europe  or  was  very  close  to  starting.  A  poll  was  taken  every 
day  at  the  "Cavalcade  of  a  Nation"  to  see  if  the  audience  would 
vote  for  or  against  a  compulsory  military  draft.   Every  day  more 
favored  a  compulsory  draft,  instead  of  a  volunteer  army. 

Shearer:   Meaning  that  more  people  responded  favorably  to  the  idea? 

Roger:    More  and  more,  even  though  there  had  been  a  very  strong 

isolationist  movement  in  this  country.   Its  attitude  was  Europe 
and  its  problems  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Most  never  thought 
about  the  Pacific,  though  some  of  us  did-- 

Shearer:   Were  you  one  of  them? 

Roger:    I  surely  did.   I  was  perhaps  as  concerned  about  events  in  the 

Pacific  as  I  was  with  the  development  and  rise  of  fascism  under 
Hitler  and  the  Nazis. 


Aside  on  Nazi  Incident  in  Hamburg,  1932 


Roger:    I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  was  in  Hamburg  at  the  time 

Hitler  got  his  first  victory  in  an  election  in  1932.   I  mentioned 
earlier  that  we  went  by  ship  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  sailed  from 
London  and  laid  over  in  Hamburg,  to  pick  up  cargo.   I  got  off  the 
ship  to  stroll  around  this  great  port  city.  The  ship  was  tied  up 
at  the  docks  in  the  famous  St.  Pauli  District,  the  whorehouse 
district.   Everybody  knows  about  it.   Every  sailor  knows  it.  I 
just  naturally  walked  around  out  of  pure  academic  curiosity. 
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Shearer:   You  were  then  eighteen? 

Roger:    I  was  eighteen.   I  walked  down  the  streets  where  every  doorway 

had  some  ladies  beckoning.   I  was  excited  and  nervous  as  1  guess 
I  simpered  and  smiled  and  shook  my  head—as  if  the  ladies 
actually  cared.   I'd  never  seen  anything  like  that  anywhere.   I 
then  walked  into  central  Hamburg.   I  was  fascinated  with  the 
city.  With  the  elevated  railroad  and  modern  docks.   I  walked 
past  a  beautiful  park,  with  great  displays  of  flowers.   I  recall 
there  were  a  lot  of  flags.   Some  kind  of  campaign  was  going  on. 

I  didn't  know  then  that  there  was  a  provincial  election  in 
that  particular  area,  around  the  Kiel  Canal,  in  Hamburg  and  in 
this  particular  province.   I  walked  and  walked.   There  were  flags 
and  signs  everywhere.   There  were  three  kinds  of  flags.  A  Nazi 
flag,  with  the  swastika.  Another  was  a  red  flag  with  three  gold 
arrows,  if  I  remember  right,  which  was  the  Social  Democrats. 
Then  there  was  the  hammer  and  sickle  red  flag  of  the  Communist 
party. 

I  didn't  realize  then,  although  I  knew  it  damn  soon  later 
on,  that  if  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Communists  had  not  been 
fighting  each  other  so  hard,  Hitler  would  never  have  gotten 
enough  votes.   But  they  fought  each  other  and  Hitler  won. 

As  I  walked,  I  saw  a  large  cartoon  on  a  billboard,  about  as 
tall  as  I  was.   It  showed  a  herd  of  cows  looking  up  with  gentle 
cow-like  eyes  at  a  man.  You  could  see  only  his  back.   He  had  his 
hand  behind  his  back  with  a  great  big  butcher's  cleaver.   On  it 
was  painted  a  swastika.   The  caption,  which  I  managed  to 
translate,  said  "Even  cows  wouldn't  elect  their  own  butcher." 

When  I  finally  figured  it  out,  I  stood  there  smiling,  maybe 
even  laughing.   Suddenly  I  hear  a  voice  next  to  me  saying,  "You 
think  that's  funny?"  [said  with  an  accent].   I  looked  around  at 
this  young  guy,  about  my  age- -maybe  eighteen.   I  said,  "Yes,  I 
think  it's  funny."  He  said,  "You  are  from  America.   You  come 
here.   You  think  we  are  funny?  You  laugh  at  us?"  I  looked 
around  and  saw  six  or  eight  other  young  fellows.  They  all  wore 
some  kind  of  a  uniform,  brown  shirt,  with  a  kind  of  a--not  a  tie 
but  a  neckerchief.  And  lots  of  little  swastikas.   They  were  a 
Hitler  youth  organization,  I  learned  later. 

Suddenly  I  was  on  the  ground.   I'd  been  smacked  hard  and  I 
hunched  up  as  I  fell  to  the  ground.   It  was  a  surprise  to  me.   I 
stuck  my  hands  up  because  I  wore  glasses  then  and  I  was  trying  to 
protect  my  head  and  my  eyes.   I  got  a  terrific  kick  in  the  side. 
Wow!   They  really  got  me!   Kicks  with  the  edge  of  boots. 
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I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I  learned  that  day.  When  you're 
really  scared  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt.   It  only  hurts  later. 
They  left,  yelling  at  me  in  German.  God  knows  what  they  were 
saying.  All  I  thought  about  was  to  protect  myself.  To  this  day 
I  sometimes  get  a  little  ache  in  that  spot  where  I  was  kicked. 
An  X-ray  years  later  showed  some  damage,  who  knows  from  what. 


Shearer:   Well,  hard  boots. 


Early  Political  Views 


Roger:    I  think  that  moment  in  Hamburg  was  a  bit  of  my  "university,"  for 
a  short  time.   I  learned  something,  but  I  didn't  have  any  concept 
of  its  implications.   These  are  the  same  people  who  fought  and 
died  all  over  Europe  and  North  Africa.   Died  for  "der  Fuhrer." 

Shearer:   Well,  it  actually  leads  into  my  next  question,  which  gets  us  back 
to  your  first  marriage.   I  imagine  you  and  your  bride  shared  the 
same  values. 


Roger:    Yes.   Her  father  and  the  mother  were  basically  apolitical.   They 
were  good  church-going  people,  although  I  rarely  saw  him  in 
church.   My  wife  had  very  much  the  same  political  views  as  mine, 
which  was  essentially  an  anti-fascist  point  of  view.   I  first 
developed  that  in  Italy  when  I  was  fourteen  and  saw  all  those 
mean-looking  black  images  in  the  railroad  stations,  the  scary 
face  of  "II  Duce,"  Mussolini,  scowling  down  at  everybody  walking 
to  or  from  trains.   I  was  looking  at  the  new  world—of  fascism. 

By  the  time  we  married,  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  over.   The 
Spanish  Republic  was  defeated.   People  who  supported  the  Spanish 
Republic  or  were  anti-Franco  were  being  labeled  Communists.  I 
don't  think  most  Americans  had  any  idea  of  the  implications  of 
fascism. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  this  about  fascism  is  that  already 
the  Japanese  had  brought  their  own  particular  brand  of  fascism- 
imperialism,  call  it  what  you  will—to  Manchuria.  They  set  up 
Manchukuo  as  a  Japanese  puppet  state.  The  Mukden  incident  had 
already  taken  place,  in  which  they  took  over  that  part  of  China. 

In  1932  they  bombed  Shanghai,  which  became  famous  because  of 
a  photo  somebody  snapped  of  a  Chinese  baby  sitting  in  a  railroad 
station,  absolutely  ruined  on  all  sides  from  a  bomb.   Sitting 
there  crying.   It  became  a  picture  known  all  over  the  world. 
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I  noticed—what  made  this  particular  house  we  lived  in 
looking  down  at  the  Bay  and  over  the  docks  beneath  us  so 
import ant --was  the  continuous  work  on  ships  round-the-clock.   The 
Japanese  had  half  a  dozen  important  shipping  lines,  including 
giant  passenger  vessels,  which  also  carried  freight.  We  could 
see  barrels  of  oil  and  goods  and  machinery  and  equipment  on  those 
docks  loaded  into  the  Japanese  ships  day  and  night.   One  should 
have  known--!  didn't—that  they  were  preparing  for  war. 


Early  Acquaintance  with  the  ILWU  and  Harry  Bridges 


Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


We  often  recall  that  the  ILWU-  -longshore  union—made  one  of  its 
most  important,  public,  political  statements  on  international 
affairs.   Not  words  alone,  but  action. 

This  is  1938?   I  believe  it  was  already  CIO. 

I  think  so  too.   The  longshoremen  honored  a  Chinese  picket  line. 
A  picket  line  of  Chinese  women  and  children  mostly  around  a 
certain  pier  on  those  very,  very  busy  docks.   They  were  picketing 
a  ship  which  was  loading  scrap  iron  for  Japan.   The  union  was 
already  stating  that  if  we  don't  stop  this  scrap  iron  from  going 
to  Japan,  it's  going  to  come  back  some  day  in  the  form  of  bombs. 


The  press  just  reported  it  as  a 
them  seriously. 


"Commie"  statement.   Nobody  took 


My  feelings  about  all  this  were  tied  together  with  my 
feelings  about  fascism  and  nazism.   It  may  seem  jumbled,  but  this 
was  a  very  important  part  of  my  deciding  exactly  where  I  stood. 

Did  you  witness  or  were  you  aware  of  the  honoring  of  the  picket 
line? 


Roger:    Oh,  I  knew  about  it,  read  about  it,  saw  pictures  of  the  pickets. 
I  was  very  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  union  was  doing 
this.   I'd  already  met  Harry  Bridges  through  some  people  who 
lived  in  the  same  house.   I  didn't  actually  know  him.   One  day 
when  I  met  Bridges,  he  snipped  a  curt  hello  and  walked  away. 

Shearer:   So  the  meeting  took  place  at  this  time  of  your  life? 

Roger:    Yes.   But  I  can't  say  I  met  him  formally,  like,  I  want  you  to 

meet  so-and  so.   I  was  with  a  group  of  young  people.  We  met  when 
we  went  in  there  and  he  was  having  breakfast  with  his  then  lady. 
I  don't  think  they  were  married  then.  And  then  we-- 
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Shearer:   Excuse  me.   But  he  was  known  to  you  by  reputation  and  you  by  that 
time  admired  what  he  stood  for? 

Roger:    I  admired  what  he  and  his  union  stood  for.   I  admired  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  only  union,  that  I  knew  of  at  least,  that  had 
some  very  positive  views  on  what  the  world  should  be  like.   The 
problem  always  is  that  leadership  creates  the  image  of  a  union, 
and  the  membership  may  or  may  not  agree  with  all  aspects  of  that 
image.   But  if  they  trust  their  leadership,  they'll  often  become 
involved  in  actions  they  would  not  do  if  they  didn't  trust  their 
leadership. 

I  heard  people  say  of  Bridges,  "I  don't  give  a  damn  whether 
he's  a  Commie  or  not."  I've  heard  guys  say:  "I  don't  care 
whether  they  call  him  a  Commie  or  whether  he  is  a  Commie.   He's 
never  sold  us  out.   He's  never  double-dealed  us.   He's  never 
finked  on  us.   He  comes  through  with  what  we  want."  This  is  what 
a  labor  leader  is  supposed  to  do. 

Shearer:   Yes.   These  are  all  ILWU  members  speaking? 

Roger:    ILWU  people.   Yes.   Working  stiffs.   There's  nothing  especially 
sophisticated  about  longshoremen,  other  than  the  fact  that 
they're  a  little  less  naive  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  because 
they  see  people  from  all  over  the  world,  coming  off  ships. 

They  know  that  they're  people  like  the  rest  of  us.   I've 
heard  this  many  times  on  the  waterfront.   Some  guy  will  say,   "I 
know  this  guy.   He  puts  on  his  pants  one  leg  at  a  time.   Just  the 
way  I  do."  Did  you  ever  hear  that? 

Shearer:   No.   I  haven't. 


Starting  a  Family 


Roger:    Getting  back  to  my  first  marriage,   I'll  mention  something  very 
personal.  When  I  was  about  twenty-one  I  had  a  vasectomy. 

Shearer:   That's  extraordinary.  What  prompted  you  to  do  that? 

Roger:    Because  a  girl  I  was  going  with  got  pregnant  and  had  an  abortion. 
She  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  aftereffects.   I  went  up 
to  a  doctor's  office  on  Main  Street,  a  rough  street  in  Los 
Angeles.   I  said  to  him,  "Could  you  give  me  a  vasectomy?"  I 
guess  I  was  trying  to  atone  for  the  fact  that  she  was  having  a 
tough  time. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Roger: 


He  said,  "I  can't  do  a  thing  like  that.  Look,  you're  only 
twenty-one.   You  may  want  children."  I  said  to  him,  "I'm  going 
to  get  a  note  from  a  doctor,  if  you  want  me  to,  that  will  tell 
you  what  I  already  know.   I  have  a  real  fear  that  this  twitch 
that  I  have—now  we're  talking  about  the  twitch—could  be 
inherited.   I  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  having  children." 

Was  that  your  genuine  feeling  or  was  this  kind  of  after  the  fact? 

I  think  it  was  mixed.   I  don't  remember  that  period  too  well;  I 
tend  to  forget  it.   It  was  a  pretty  drastic  step.   I  walked  into 
the  doctor's  office,  had  it  done  there,  and  walked  out.  Walked 
out  and  rode  home  on  a  rickety  streetcar.   Hurt  like  hell  when 
the  anesthetic—just  a  local  anesthetic— wore  off;  really  hurt. 

I  didn't  realize  that  they  had  perfected  that  operation  then? 

Oh,  it's  a  simple  operation.   I  don't  know  for  how  many  years 
back  they  did  vasectomies.   The  important  point  about  all  this 
is,  when  I  got  married— well,  before  I  got  married— there  were  a 
lot  of  ladies  around  the  University  of  California  where  I  was 
going  to  school,  who  found  me  rather  attractive  when  they  found 
out  I  had  a  vasectomy.   Eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too. 
[chuckling] 

You  know  that  saying  about  a  certain  lady  who  is  able  to 
conceive  without  sinning.   [laughter]   This  is  a  question  of 
sinning  without  conceiving.   That  will  be  my  only  religious 
remark  in  this  entire  interview.   [laughter] 


Well,  how  did  that  set  with  your  bride? 
not  have  children? 


She  knew  that  you  could 


Yes.   I  think  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  me  attractive  at 
this  particular  point.   But  at  some  point  later,  not  Frances,  but 
a  well-known  and  later  quite  famous  surgeon  (this  time  he  was 
still  learning  how  to  be  a  surgeon)  named  Alfred  Goldman,  became 
my  doctor.   His  brother,  Leon,  was  a  professor  of  surgery  at  UC 
San  Francisco  Medical  School.  Alfred  was  our  family  doctor.   He 
knew  Frances  through  her  work  as  a  lab  technician. 

it 

Dr.  Goldman  actually  said,  We  don't  know  if  a  vasectomy  will  have 
any  other  effect  on  you,  like  hormonal,  chemical,  and  so  forth. 
Besides,  he  said,  you  should  have  children.  My  wife  thought  it 
was  nice  idea,  too.   Take  a  chance,  he  said.   He  worked  out  a 
system.   He'd  never  seen  it  done  or  known  of  a  successful  repair 
of  vasectomy. 
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Shearer:  A  reversal? 

Roger:    Reversal.  Right.  He  worked  it  out.  He  operated  on  me  at  Dante 
Hospital,  a  Catholic  hospital.   I  guess  a  place  like  that  really 
likes  it  when  you  come  in  for  a  reversal.   It  was  a  good 
hospital.  He  worked  on  one  side  only  to  make  sure  that  if  that 
didn't  work,  you  have  another  side  to  work  on.   I  took  a  number 
of  tests  and  it  worked.   So,  having  those  children  was  no 
problem.   This  also  tells  you  a  little  bit  about  my  own  sense 
that  the  world  was  not  a  particularly  good  place  to  live  in,  or 
likely  to  last  too  long.   I  really  thought  that  the  world  was 
going  downhill  fast.   For  a  while  it  seemed  that  way.   I  had  no 
idea  how  elastic  and  how  capable  the  human  person  and  the  human 
spirit  is,  to  bounce  back  from  adversity.   I'm  always  a  little 
amazed. 

Shearer:   When  was  your  first  child  born? 

Roger:    Mike  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  December  22,  1941. 

Shearer:   That's  interesting.   Two  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor.   That  would,  I 
think,  tend  to  make  a  brand-new  father  a  little  nervous.   Or  a 
brand-new  parent. 

Roger:    That  was  a  strange  thing.   I  think  I've  already  told  you  about 
having  gone  over  to  NBC  and  heard  what  was  happening  there  on 
December  7,  the  day  my  wife  suddenly  started  having  labor  pains. 

Shearer:   On  December  7? 

Roger:    On  that  day.   We  rushed  to  the  hospital.   I  was  stopped  by  the 

police  because  I  had  my  lights  on.   Word  had  gone  around,  lights 
off  or  just  dim  lights.   I  didn't  get  the  message  and  a  police 
car  led  me  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.   She  was  there  all  night  and 
sent  home.   The  baby  wasn't  born  for  two  weeks  after  that. 

I  still  remember  the  baby  being  born.   Men  did  not  go  into 
the  delivery  room.   Men  weren't  even  allowed  to  spend  much  time 
in  what  was  called  the  labor  room.  The  difference  between  the 
way  men  and  women  are  treated  now  and  the  way  they  were  treated 
then,  is  remarkable.   In  so  many  ways  the  world  is  different  now. 
One  of  them  is  they  really  developed  the  whole  concept  of  being 
able  to  have  children  naturally  with  less  drugs. 

Michael  was  born,  and  that  was  a  very  nice  period.  A  very 
enjoyable  period. 

Shearer:   Did  Frances  work  at  that  point? 
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Roger:    Yes.   She  went  back  to  work  for  a  while.   But  by  then  I  was 

earning  enough  so  she  didn't  have  to  work.  Most  women  we  knew 
did  not  work  once  they  were  married  at  that  time. 

Shearer:   By  this  time  you  were  working  for  the  Office  of  War  Information 
as  well  as  free-lance  in  commercials? 

Roger:    Not  exactly.   Soon  after  we  were  married,  long  before  the  OWI,  I 
got  a  job  in  radio  as  a  leading  actor  in  a  soap  opera. 

Shearer:   Yes.   That's  right.  You  told  me  last  time  the  story  of  how  you 
had  come  in  for  a  rehearsal  for  the  soap  opera  and  chanced  to 
listen  in  on  the  noise  of  the  bombing. 

Roger:    The  noise,  and  the  talk  back  and  forth  on  the  telephone  on  what 
was  happening  at  Pearl  Harbor.   That  was  in  1941. 


Michael  Roger 


Shearer:   You  have  two  children?   Two  boys? 

Roger:    Mike,  my  older  son,  now  is  a  successful  labor  lawyer,  in  a  very 
good  labor  law  firm.   I  think  of  labor  law  firms  as  those  that 
work  for  the  unions.   There  are  others  who  work  for  employers  who 
also  say  they're  in  labor  law. 

Shearer:   Which  firm  is  it? 

Roger:    It's  the  firm  of  Van  Bourg,  Weinberg,  Roger  &  Rosenfeld.   It  has 
quite  a  reputation  in  labor  law.  Mike  does  his  work  very  well. 
In  November,  1987,  Mae  [wife,  Mae  Durham  Roger]  and  I  went  to 
Washington  just  to  watch  him  for  his  first  appearance  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.   Boy,  it  was  a  thrill  of  a  lifetime. 

Shearer:   This  is  actually  arguing  a  case,  not  just  being  admitted  to 
practice? 

Roger:  Oh,  no.  He'd  been  admitted  to  practice.  He  argued  the  case  and 
was  treated  with  great  respect.  It  was  really  very  interesting. 
A  terrible  court,  but  an  exciting  and  interesting  experience. 

Shearer:   Michael  Roger,  and  how  did  he  do  in  the  case? 

Roger:    He  did  a  beautiful  job.   He  was  congratulated  by  everybody 

concerned  and  lost  9-0.   He  knew  it  was  a  most  improbable  case, 
even  people  who  were  pro-labor,  a  few  judges  there,  had  to  vote 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


against  him  because  it  simply  wouldn't  wash.   He  had  to  do  it 
because  it  had  been  appealed  and  you  have  to  go  through  with  it. 

He  did  a  nice  job.   It  was  a  great  experience  for  us  even 
though  we  couldn't  see  his  face.  We  saw  only  his  back.  We  could 
see  the  nine  judges'  faces.   I  especially  remember  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  the  first  woman  on  the  court.   She  had  her  elbow  down 
and  her  hand  on  her  chin.   She  just  kept  staring  at  Mike.   We 
could  watch  all  the  judges'  eyes  following  him.   I  knew  he  was 
doing  something  I'd  always  advised  him  to  do:  look  them  in  the 
eye  when  you  talk.  Whenever  a  judge  would  ask  a  question,  you 
could  see  by  their  eyes  that  they  were  following  his  eyes. 

Interesting.   What  year  was  this? 

1987.   It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
I  had  my  first  of  three  major  cancer  surgeries.   Another  story. 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  happen  soon. 

Did  he  know? 

Yes.   I  wanted  to  see  him  do  this  thing  before-- just  in  case.   It 
worked  out  fine.   That's  Mike. 


Brian  Roger 


Roger:    Brian,  my  younger  son,  was  born  March  17,  1946.   He  was  a 

longshoremen  in  San  Francisco  and  later  in  Los  Angeles,  Local  13. 
He  unfortunately  has  been  spending  most  of  his  life  in  jails  and 
prisons.   As  a  dope  addict—heroin  addict—he  went  after  banks  or 
savings  and  loans  to  get  money.   It's  so  ironic,  in  a  way, 
because  I  used  all  the  persuasion  I  could  to  make  sure  that  he 
got  a  berth  in  the  union  and  that  he  was  able  to  be  transferred 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Shearer:   Why  was  that  important  for  him  to  go  to  Los  Angeles? 

Roger:    Partly,  because  he  spent  some  time  at  Terminal  Island  in  San 
Pedro.   He  was  sentenced  to  federal  prison  the  first  time  in 
197A,  a  long  time  ago.  He  got  out  much  earlier  than  expected, 
because  he's  a  real  con  man.   He  did  a  marvelous  job  of  conning 
the  parole  board,  who  let  him  stay  there  at  the  prison  at  night 
and  work  by  day  on  the  waterfront.  He  got  to  know  the  waterfront 
very  well  down  there.   They  liked  him.   He's  a  good  worker.   Also 
it  was  good  for  him  to  get  away  from  the  kind  of  people  he  knew 
on  the  waterfront  here  in  San  Francisco. 
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Shearer:   Having  him  in  San  Francisco  would  have  been  putting  him  back 
into- -sort  of  the  frying  pan. 

Roger:    It  would  have  been.  Listen,  people  like  that  carry  their  frying 
pans  with  them.   They  don't  have  to  be  put  in.   I  remember  once 
someone  said  to  me  about  him,  maybe  his  problem  is  that  he  hangs 
around  with  bad  company.  Well,  you  can  say  that,  but  there's 
another  way  to  look  at  it.  Maybe  he's  bad  company  for  somebody 
else.  You  can't  blame  outside  forces  all  the  time. 

That's  where  he  was.  Now  he's  at  a  tough  federal  prison  at 
Lompoc.  There  are  two  institutions  in  Lompoc.  One  is  a  country 
club  for  people  like  Nixon's  buddies  and  all  that. 

Shearer:   Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman? 

Roger:    Yes.   The  other  one  is  a  very  tough,  high-security  prison.   I 

visited  there  twice.   I  know  how  tough  it  is.   He  was  a  hell  of  a 
nice  kid,  but  there  are  always  more  reasons  for  what  happens 
than  just  what  appears.  What  you  see  is  the  result  of  something. 


Frances's  Struggle  with  Prescription  Drugs,  Alcohol 


Roger:    His  mother,  Frances,  got  really  hooked  on  sleeping  pills  while 
she  was  pregnant  with  Brian.  Those  days  doctors  would  write 
prescriptions  that  allowed  many  repeats.   It  got  so  bad  that  at 
one  point,  I  would  go  to  different  drug  stores  to  get  a 
prescription  and  then  she  would  go  out  and  do  the  same. 

Pretty  soon  you're  escalating.   She  would  take  eight  or  ten 
of  these  one  and  a  half  grain  pills  in  a  day.   I  saw  it  coming. 
If  I  were  to  say  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  wrong.   I  thought  I  was-- [said  very  quietly]   I  felt 
just  about  helpless. 

I  used  to  do  radio  broadcasts.  After  the  war,  I  w#s 
sponsored  by  Northern  California  CIO  unions,  including  the  ILWU. 
I  would  do  broadcasts  every  night  at  one  station  or  another.   In 
this  particular  case,  KGO.  We  lived  in  the  hills  of  Berkeley. 

Shearer:   You  had  moved  to  Berkeley? 

Roger:    Berkeley.  Yes.  We  had  a  beautiful  house,  but  you  can't  believe 
the  kind  of  pressures  one  can  get  under.   I  broadcast  five  nights 
a  week  at  ten  o'clock  and  Frances  was  alone  with  the  boys.   She 
used  to  call  sometimes,  maybe  ten  minutes  before  I'd  go  on  the 
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air.   She'd  call  and  say  something  like,  tell  Sidney  I'm 
hemorrhaging;  I  can't  stop  bleeding.   The  call  was  answered  by  a 
marvelous  guy.   A  sports  announcer  named  Ira  Blue. 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.   I  remember  that  name. 

Roger:    Ira  Blue  would  get  on  the  phone  in  the  sound  booth  where  the 
engineer  sits  to  handle  the  show.   I'd  see  Ira  talking  on  one 
phone,  while  somebody  else  would  call  the  police.   Or  call  a 
neighbor.   I'd  be  on  the  air,  reading  my  script  and  watching  him. 
Finally  he  would  give  me  the  O.K.  sign:  a  circle  with  thumb  and 
forefinger.   How  I  managed  to  do  a  serious  broadcast  and  seem 
absolutely  unperturbed  about  anything  except  my  subject  was  a 
tribute  to  my  ability  to  fake  it.   That's  all.   I  just  faked  it. 

Shearer:   All  that  training  for  the  stage. 

Roger:    Training,  yes,  and  part  of  it  was  that  I  was  talking  about 

something  I  really  believed  in.   I  could  get  involved  in  that. 

When  the  show  was  over,  I'd  rush  out  to  find  out  what  was  going 

on.   I'd  call  home.   There  would  be  a  cop  or  a  neighbor,  or  both. 

Shearer:   So  she  really  was  in  jeopardy  then? 

Roger:    Well,  nothing  had  happened.   She  never  was  bleeding.   She  was 

loaded,  that's  all.   By  that  time,  she  was  adding  alcohol  to  the 
sleeping  pills.   And  another  thing,  a  cough  medicine  loaded  with 
codeine.   After  we  were  divorced,  I  found  hundreds  of  empty 
bottles  under  the  house  of  codeine  terpinhydrate. 

Shearer:  Your  kids  were  how  old? 

Roger:    Mike  was  eight  and  Brian  was  three.   The  purpose  of  talking  about 
all  this  is  to  indicate  there  is  a  possibility  that  all  these 
drugs,  especially  the  barbiturates  she  was  taking  for  so  long, 
may  have  had  an  affect  on  the  fetus;  on  the  child.  Who  knows? 

She  would  drive  into  town  sometimes,  drunk.  Here's 
something  interesting—now  there  are  so  damn  many  organizations 
and  hotlines  and  doctors  you  can  talk  to.   People  who  lift  up  the 
phone  and  give  you  advice.   Or  come  and  see  you.   AA  [Alcoholics 
Anonymous],  for  example.  All  kinds  of  this  and  that  anonymous. 
Back  then  there  was  nobody  to  talk  to.   If  you  tried  to  talk  to 
your  friends  they'd  say,  Why  doesn't  she  get  hold  of  herself?  I 
remember  going  to  a  doctor  once  where  she  arrived  so  drunk  she 
couldn't  drive,  but  she  did  drive.  The  doctor  was  angry  and 
yelling  at  her.  He  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  see  that  she  stops 
this?" 
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You  have  to  remember  that  things  have  changed  enormously 
since  the  women's  movement.   I  think  that  was  the  most  profound 
influence  in  changing  people's  attitudes  toward  each  other  and 
toward  each  other's  weaknesses  and  problems.  The  women's 
movement  was  a  support  movement,  I  believe,  don't  you?.   To 
support  each  other.   Pretty  soon  this  whole  concept  of  support- 
Shearer:   That  it's  legitimate  to  need  help? 

Roger:    Yes.   Legitimate  to  seek  help.  Not  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Shearer:   I  think  women  certainly  are  able  to  do  so  earlier  and  more  often. 

Roger:    That's  right.   The  women's  movement  was  a  significant  movement, 

even  before  the  gay  movement  became  open.   There  again,  the  whole 
concept  of  mutual  support.  Yet  the  union  I  worked  for  would 
avoid  recognizing  that  these  things  happen.   The  waterfront  is 
loaded  with  people  who  drink  all  day  long.   They  "maintain." 

Shearer:   I  see.   This  is  true  now  or  was  true  at  the  time? 

Roger:    Was  true  then,  and  still  is  true,  but  not  as  much.   Only  in 

recent  years,  does  the  union  contract  include  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  employer  and  the  union  to  work  together  in  setting 
up  support  groups  and  in  having  a  full-time  person  in  each  major 
union  local  who  deals  with  alcohol,  mostly.   That's  the 
big-- [pauses] 

Shearer:   The  drug  of  preference? 

Roger:    That's  right.   Of  preference  on  the  waterfront.   It's  very 

portable  too,  you  know.   Now,  unions  and  employers  all  over  the 
country  are  aware,  and  have  support  groups  right  on  the  job.   It 
was  so  much  more  difficult  then.   So  much  more  difficult. 

Shearer:   You  must  have  felt  so  helpless? 

Roger:    There  were  times  I  felt  helpless  because  I  couldn't  even  talk  to 
my  friends  about  it. 

Shearer:   Really.  No  one  else  you  knew  had  this  problem?  Because  nobody 
was  talking? 

Roger:    Nobody  else  I  knew  had  this  problem,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Now  I  do  know  there  were  quite  a  few  such  problems  hidden  beneath 
the  surface. 

I  also  know  some  of  my  friends  were  upset.   One  close  friend 
became  angry  when  Frances  turned  up  loaded  when  we  went  to  their 
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house  for  dinner.   He  finally  said  to  me,  "You  know,  we  like  to 
have  you  over,  but  don't  bring  Frances."  So,  I  said,  "If  you 
don't  want  Frances,  you  don't  want  me." 

It  created  a  break.  But  he's  still  one  of  my  oldest, 
closest  friends.  Because  time  does  have  a  healing  effect. 


Breakdown  of  the  Marriage 


Shearer:  That  is  a  real  heartache.  When  did  you  divorce? 

Roger:    In  1950  we  finally  got  divorced.   It  was  a  worked-out  deal.   I 
wanted  a  divorce,  finally,  and  needed  help.   I  knew  some  people 
very  well  at  the  University  of  California.   They  mentioned  a 
woman  who  had  quite  a  reputation  in  the  psychology  department. 
Her  name  was  Jean  McFarland.   She  died  recently. 

I  went  to  see  her  at  the  Life  Sciences  Building.   I 
described  my  situation  at  home,  about  the  drinking  and  the 
drugging  and  all.   She  said,  You  know  this  seems  a  hopeless  case 
and  I  have  this  advice:  Grab  your  children  and  run.  Run  as  fast 
as  you  can.  Don't  try  to  be  a  good  guy  any  longer.   Don't  try  to 
protect  the  situation.  Get  out  of  there,  and  make  sure  you  take 
your  kids . 

Even  if  she  overemphasized  the  grab-your-kids-and-run,  what 
she  was  saying  was,  you've  got  to  do  something.  And  I  did.   Very 
often  Frances  would  disappear  and  the  police  would  call  and  say 
that  they  found  her  wandering  around  the  streets  in  Berkeley.   Or 
I  would  call  the  police  and  report  her  gone.  Disappeared. 

Once  she  went  to  United  Airlines  in  San  Francisco  and  flew 
down  to  Los  Angeles.   She  called  a  doctor,  whom  she  knew,  who 
drove  her  to  my  mother's  house  in  Beverly  Hills.   The  doctor, 
ironically,  was  the  same  Alfred  Goldman  who  had  repaired  my 
vasectomy.   She  told  my  mother  that  I  had  beaten  her  and  been 
abusive.   I  may  have  been  abusive  but  I  never  beat  her.   I'm  sure 
I  was  very  angry.   She  smoked  in  bed  and  burned  the  whole  bedroom 
in  my  mother's  house.  My  mother  wrote  to  tell  me  what  had 
happened  and  added,  "That's  what  men  do  to  women.  They  force 
them  into  such  agony  that  they  can't  control  themselves  anymore." 
My  mother  had  developed  a  very  anti-man  attitude. 

The  divorce  had  a  truly  painful  side  to  it.   I  wanted  it  at 
this  point  because  often  Frances  would  go  into  a  violent  kind  of 
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wing-ding.  Yelling  and  screaming, 
in  the  bedroom  when  I'd  get  home. 


The  kids  would  both  be  locked 


Here ' s  what  happened  one  night  when  I  got  home  after  one  of 
these  episodes  at  the  radio  station.   The  door  was  locked  and  I 
knocked  on  the  door.   She  finally  came  and  yelled,  "Who's  there?" 
I  said  who  I  was.   She  let  me  in.   She  was  crying.   She  said  a 
man  came  to  the  door  and  yelled,  "Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
Russia,  you  dirty  Communists?"  Then,  she  said,  he  started  to 
break  the  windows.   She  showed  me  where  a  window  was  broken.   She 
said  she  ran  in  and  locked  the  boys'  room.   I  could  hear  the  boys 
in  the  bedroom,  knocking  on  the  door  and  yelling.   She  had  locked 
them  in  and  turned  off  the  lights.   I  said,  "Did  you  call  the 
police?"   She  said  no. 

I  called  the  police.   But  something  bothered  me  about  the 
whole  thing.   It  didn't  quite  fit  together  in  my  mind.   I  went 
out  to  look  at  the  window.  As  I  opened  the  window  I  saw 
something  right  away  that  tipped  me  off  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  glass  was  in  the  garden  and  not  in  the  house. 

Shearer:   Came  from  inside? 

Roger:    A  young  cop  came  along.   Very  young.   Took  all  the  notes.   He 

called  me  over  finally.  My  wife  at  that  point  had  gone  back  to 
bed  and  was  asleep.   Called  me  over  and,  very  apologetically,  he 
said,  "Sir,  I  think  I've  noticed  something  that  I  hate  to  have  to 
tell  you,  but  I  don't  believe  anybody  was  here  tonight."  Then  he 
showed  me  the  glass.   I  didn't  say  anything.   I  wanted  to  see 
what  he  would  say. 

He  said  it  was  obvious  that  the  glass  was  broken  from  the 
inside  out.   I  said  that  I  had  noticed  it  too.   He  said,  "She 
seems  to  be  very  agitated,"  as  if  to  say,  maybe  she's  been 
drinking  something.   I  said,  "Yes,  I  think  she's  been  drinking." 
You  know  what  I  discovered  later?  The  police  department  had  a 
whole  file  on  her,  including  all  the  drinking. 

Shearer:   You  mean  all  the  times  they'd  been  called  out? 

Roger:    The  times  they'd  been  called.   They  knew  about  her.   I  decided 

she'd  have  to  go  into  a  rehab  situation  of  some  kind.   They  were 
few  and  far  between.   Very  expensive,  and  not  the  kind  of  thing 
you'd  talk  about.   I  called  a  doctor  in  Berkeley.  We  talked 
about  it.   He  said,  I  know  a  place  in  Belmont,  on  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  do  very  good  work  for  people  in  trouble  with  drugs. 

He  said  he'd  come  over  and  help  get  her  over  there.   But,  he 
said,  he  would  have  to  drug  her  in  order  to  get  her  there  because 
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she'll  not  go  willingly.   So,  we  waited  until  she  was  asleep.   I 
think  this  was  a  terrible  mistake,  but  I  followed  the  doctor.   He 
injected  her  with  paraldehyde--a  terrible  mistake. 

Shearer:  What  is  it? 

Roger:    It's  a  form  of  ether,  but  you  can  inject  it  and  it  puts  you  to 

sleep.   She  had  paraldehyde  when  Mike  was  born.   That's  what  they 
used  then.  When  it's  injected  into  the  vein,  pretty  soon,  as  you 
breathe,  it  comes  out  through  your  lungs.   She  remembered  that 
first  labor  associated  with  that  smell.   So  the  whole  experience 
was  pretty  rotten  for  her. 

An  interesting  little  sidelight  to  all  this  is  about  the 
head  of  the  Berkeley  Red  Squad,  the  "anti-subversive"  squad--a 
guy  with  an  Irish  name—who  used  to  stop  me  on  the  streets 
sometimes,  and  we'd  have  a  little  jolly  talk.  He'd  say,  "How  are 
things  in  the  Kremlin  today?"  I'd  say,  "How  are  things  in  one  of 
your  dungeons?"  We  had  a  laughing  relationship. 

He  phoned  me.   He  knew  that  something  was  very  wrong.   He 
mentioned  that  he  sees  me  a  great  deal.   Anytime  there  was  any 
kind  of  a  Progressive  meeting,  or  anything  slightly  left  of 
fascism,  you'd  see  him  at  the  meeting. 

Shearer:   Really.   He  was  a  Berkeley- 
Roger:    Berkeley  policeman,  a  one-man  squad.  He  said,  I  know  you're  in 
real  trouble.   He  said,  We'll  have  a  policeman  up  there  to  help 
your  wife  get  into  an  ambulance  and  sent  to  where  she's  going. 

Shearer:   How  did  he  know? 

Roger:    The  policeman  who  was  there  must  have  known  something. 

Shearer:   Oh,  I  see.   The  Red  Squad  was  attached  to  the  department? 

Roger:    He  didn't  know  for  sure  what  was  happening.   He  asked  me  what's 
happening.   I  told  him.  He  said,  "Well,  we'll  have  a  policeman 
up  there  just  to  stand  by.   Sit  in  the  car  if  you  want."  That 
was  kind  of  a  nice  little  sidelight  to  all  the  trouble.   For 
years  after  whenever  we  met  each  other-- 

II 

Shearer:  You  were  about  to  say  for  years  after  following- 
Roger:    Yes.   For  years  afterward,  whenever  we  met  on  the  streets,  we 
would  talk  and  josh  with  each  other.   He  would  ask  me  how  are 
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things  up  there  in  the  Kremlin  of  the  Berkeley  hills.   I'd  ask 
him  how  are  things  in  his  fascist  dungeons  or  something  to  that 
effect.   I  don't  know.   It  was  all  right. 


Challenging  Restrictive  Racial  Covenant  in  Berkeley 


Roger:    Incidentally,  a  very  interesting  thing  happened  a  couple  of  years 
before  that  up  in  that  hill  in  North  Berkeley.  All  so  terribly 
white.   Very  chic.  Well  off.  David  Selvin,  a  close  friend  of 
mine  and  I  had  worked  together  on  anything  to  do  with  racism.   He 
used  to  work  for  the  Anti-Defamation  League  (of  B'nai  B'rith],  a 
Jewish  organization.  He  became  a  very  good  labor  paper  editor. 
We  decided  that  a  1928  restrictive  covenant  that  was  part  of  our 
property  must  be  eliminated.  We  didn't  know  about  it  when  we 
bought  the  property.  A  restrictive  covenant  means  that  it  is-- 

Shearer:  Attached  to  the  deed  to  the  property? 

Roger:    With  the  deed  to  the  property  that  you  will  not  do  whatever  the 

case  may  be.   It  restricts  you  from,  let's  say,  building  a  three- 
story  house.  Well,  this  one  restricted  you  from  selling  your 
house  to  anybody  except  a  white  person.   No,  not  white  person,  a 
member  of  the  Caucasian  race.   Get  the  picture  now? 

We  knew  that  as  long  as  I  bought  that  deed  to  the  house,  I 
was  still  bound  by  that.   But  it  was  going  to  peter  out  in  1944. 
So,  he  and  I  decided  we'd  have  a  neighborhood  meeting  and  let 
them  know  that  two  of  us  were  not  going  to  renew  a  restrictive 
covenant.  We  prepared  and  planned  for  this  meeting.   Not  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  or  so  before  this  thing,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  restrictive  covenants  are  illegal.   Unconstitutional, 
that  is.   So  that  took  the  wind  out  of  our  sails. 


Ill 


Obtaining  a  Divorce 


Roger:    But  what  happened  that  was  so  interesting,  is  after  the  divorce 
we  needed  to  sell  the  house.   Divide  up  the  property,  all  that 
stuff  that  goes  with  divorces.  Harder  then  because  the  woman 
then  was  supposed  to  have  the  divorce  and  she  was  supposed  to  get 
custody  of  the  children.  That  was  normal.   I  wanted  a  divorce. 
She  wanted  to  take  the  initiative  so  that  it  wouldn't  be  on  her 
record.  We  were  divorced  on  the  basis  of  cruelty.   That  was 
about  the  only  way  you  could--in  those  days  —  get  a  divorce. 

Shearer:  You  were  taking  the  blame  for  being  the  cruel  partner? 

Roger:    Actually  what  happened  is  that  when  she  was  taken  by  ambulance 
the  last  time--dif ferent  from  other  times  —  she  was  taken  to  the 
big  county  hospital  in  Oakland.  What's  it  called? 

Shearer:   Highland? 

Roger:    Her  mother  and  father  just  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  a  beast. 

Shearer:   You  mean  that  nobody  had  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  she  was  abusing 
substances,  that  you  were  not  the  source  of  the  difficulty? 

Roger:    You  know,  we  never  really  discussed  it  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it.   Her  parents  were  denying  that  anything  was  happening,  until 
it  was  obvious;  especially  the  old  man  really  knew.   We  went  to  a 
hearing  before  a  judge  to  commit  her  to  Napa. 

She  came  in  dressed  beautifully  and  totally  in  charge  of 
herself.   So  calm.   As  soon  as  she  stopped  drinking  she  could 
really  take  charge  and  take  good  care  of  herself.  A  remarkable 
ability  to  come  back  looking  better  than  ever.  Meanwhile,  I'm 
agitated.   I'm  going  out  of  my  mind  with  concern  and  worry. 

My  Unitarian  minister  agreed  to  come  with  me  to  the  hospital 
and  testify  that  this  thing  has  been  a  bad  situation.  At  the 
last  minute,  the  judge  said,  you  have  no  evidence- -of  whatever 
evidence  was  needed.  The  doctors  at  Highland  said  she  was  in 
perfect  condition  and  ready  to  go  home  from  the  psychiatric  ward. 
So  the  judge  said,  she'll  have  to  be  discharged. 

She  stands  up.   With  absolute  dignity,  she  says,  "Judge, 
your  honor,  I  think  it  would  probably  be  a  very  good  idea  if  I 
were  committed  to  Napa  for  treatment."  He  said,  "I  can't  commit 
you.   I  don't  see  any  evidence  of  anything  wrong."   She  said, 
"Would  you  mind  if  I  voluntarily  entered  Napa?"  He  said,  "I 
can't  tell  you  what  to  do  voluntarily."  When  we  went  to  Napa,  I  drove. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


That  decision  of  hers  meant  that  she  was  getting  custody  of  the 
children? 


This  is  not  a  divorce 


No.  Not  yet.  No  divorce  involved  yet. 
judge.   This  was  a  hearing  judge- 
On  commitment? 


Commitment.  We  went  to  Napa.   I  was  just  a  mess.  My  tie  was  all 
awry.   I  was  sweating.  When  we  got 'there  at  the  reception  desk, 
Frances  handed  the  nurse  a  note  from  the  doctor  that  she  should 
be  admitted.   The  lady  at  the  reception  desk  looked  at  us  and 
asked,  "Which  one  of  you  is  the  patient?"  I  knew  then-- [pauses] 

That  you  were  in  bad  shape.  Oh,  dear. 

Unforgettable.  After  the  divorce  came  along,  the  judge  gave  me 
the  custody  of  the  children.  Gave  her  the  divorce,  and  custody 
of  the  children  to  me.  Permanent  custody.  That's  what  happened. 


Selling  the  House  and  Meeting  Walter  Gordon 


Roger:     So,  we  knew  we  had  to  sell  the  house  and  divide  everything.   A 

lawyer  was  in  charge.   It  got  to  be  a  little  complicated.   Then  I 
decided- -we  not  only  broke  the  covenant—but  I  decided  to  list 
the  property  with  a  black  real  estate  agent. 

Across  the  street  from  our  house  was  a  fellow  we  called 
Buzz.  An  insurance  broker  and  World  War  II  vet  who  wore  his  old 
marine  uniform  during  weekends  when  he  was  working  in  his  garden. 
He  was  a  red-hot  marine.  He  really  had  been  through  a  tough  war 
in  the  Pacific.   He  flew  the  flag  even  when  it  wasn't  necessary. 

At  one  point,  a  few  black  people  came  and  looked  around.   I 
was  very  pleased  to  show  them  the  property.  Along  comes  a 
magnificent,  tall,  handsome,  black  man  with  a  very  attractive 
wife.   He  introduced  himself.   He  was  the  former  governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Walter  Gordon. 

Shearer:  Walter  Gordon.1 


'See  Walter  Gordon,  "Athlete,  Officer  in  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,"  an  oral  history  conducted 
1976-1979,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1979. 
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Roger:    He  was  with  the  parole  board  at  San  Quentin.   A  famous  football 
player  at  the  University  of  California.   An  outstanding  figure. 

Shearer:  And  a  policeman  in  the  City  of  Berkeley. 

Roger:    Had  been  a  policeman  who  had  studied  with  Berkeley's  world- 
renowned  police  chief  Vollmer.1 

Shearer:   That  must  have  been  thrilling. 

Roger:    Yes,  Vollmer.   And  it  was  Walt  Gordon.   I  was  enormously 

impressed  and  proud.   He  liked  the  place.   Looked  like  it  was  a 
good  chance  of  a  sale.  Although,  I'm  sure  Gordon  was  aware  that 
that  neighborhood  would  create  problems.   Shouldn't  have  of 
course,  and  it  wouldn't  now  in  that  neighborhood. 

They  leave.  They're  gonna  get  in  touch.  My  neighbor,  Buzz, 
who  I  really  liked  as  a  person,  comes  over  to  the  house.   He's 
wandering  around  outside,  casually  looking  around  the  garden.   I 
could  see  that  he  knows  that  I  could  see  him.   I  went  outside.   1 
knew  what's  coming.  He  said,  Oh,  Sid,  how  are  you?  Blah,  blah. 
I  said,  Hi,  Buzz,  and  blah  blah. 

He  said,  "I've  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  about  something. 
I  know  how  you  feel  about  other  races  and  all  that.   I  can 
sympathize  with  you.  That's  the  kind  of  guy  you  are,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  considered  that  it  would  create  a  lot  of 
problems  for  the  neighborhood  if  you  sell  to  a  Negro." 

He  went  on  in  this  vein.   I  don't  remember  all  the  words. 

He  went  on  about  property  values  and  also  how  people  would  be 

uncomfortable  if  they  have  kids.  The  kids  wouldn't  know  whether 
to  play  with  them.  All  that. 

Boy,  times  will  change  pretty  fast  later  on. 

He  said,  "Of  course  it  all  depends  who  would  come  up  to  buy. 
It  wouldn't  be  a  problem,  for  example,"  he  says,  "if  you  sold  it 
to  somebody  like  Walter  Gordon.  That  would  be  fine." 


'See  "August  Vollmer:  Pioneer  in  Police  Professionalism",  an  oral 
history  conducted  1972-1976,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1983. 
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I  was  amazed.   I  said,  "Buzz,  say  no  more.   That  last  couple 
that  just  went  out  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Gordon."  End  of  that 
discussion.   Unfortunately,  they  didn't  buy  the  place.   [laughs] 

Shearer:   Oh,  isn't  that  something. 

Roger:    I  had  to  tell  that  little  story  to  give  a  picture  to  future 

generations  how  things  worked  out  and  what  a  slow  process  it  is. 
The  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  justice  and  injustice.   The  business 
of  making  it  possible  to  sell  to  people  who  weren't  Caucasian,  as 
they  called  them.   It  took  a  long  time. 

It  took  the  civil  rights  movement  years.  We're  talking  now 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later  before  things  really  started 
to  change.   If  it  had  been  Walter  Gordon,  Buzz  said,  it  would 
have  been  all  right.   I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been. 

Shearer:   It  probably  seemed  like  a  very  remote  possibility  to  him? 

Roger:    Totally.   That's  right.   But  what  a  coincidence  it  was  at  that 

moment.  There's  a  lot  more  to  be  said  about  all  this  period.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  I  met  my  next  wife  to  be.  We  didn't  get 
married  for  quite  a  few  years  after  that.  It  was  about  1950.  We 
didn't  get  married  until  the  middle  of  1953. 


Dealing  with  the  Issue  of  Japanese  Internment 


Shearer:   Actually,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  take  you  back  to  pursue 
this  thread  of  racism.   The  question  of  racism.   Going  back  to 
your  service  in  the  Office  of  War  Information,  you  talked  about 
how  you  had  dealt  with  this  very  dramatic  and  disheartening  race 
riot  in  Detroit.   I  wonder  how  you  treated  the  issue  of  the 
Japanese  internment  in  your  OWI  broadcasts? 

Roger:  Well,  I  don't  really  remember  how  or  if  we  ever  dealt  with  it.  I 
would  say,  without  a  particular  memory,  that  we  did  not  deal  with 
the  internment.  The  policy  may  have  been,  "Don't  mention  it, 
avoid  it,  or  to  proclaim  in  general  terms  the  fact  that  we're  not 
racist  people."  That  we  believe  in  equality  of  all  races.  I  did 
definitely  deal  with  it  on  my  domestic  broadcasts. 

Shearer:   Oh,  you  did? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  who  were 
the  people  who  testified  before  Congressman  Tolan's  Committee  on 
the  question  of  Japanese  internment.  The  only  union  that  said  a 
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word  about  this,  really  spoke  up  about  it,  was  the  ILWU.   It  was 
Lou  Goldblatt1  who  did  the  testifying  for  the  union,  the  only 
union  that  spoke  up  against  internment.  The  only  other  group 
that  spoke  up  was  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union:  A.L.  Wirin 
from  Los  Angeles  and  Ernest  Besig  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Communist  party  never  said  a  word  against  it.   In  fact 
they  actually  supported  it.  Anything  to  win  the  war;  don't  say 
anything  that ' s  going  to  change  the  drive  towards  winning  the 
war.   To  be  very  blunt,  as  long  as  Russia  was  in  the  war,  that's 
what  the  Communists  concentrated  on;  the  war  against  fascists. 

Shearer:   That's  right.   By  that  time  we  and  Russia  were  allies. 


The  ILWU  and  "the  Yanks  Are  Not  Coming"  and  the  Rus so-Nazi  Pact 


Roger:    We  were  absolutely  allies.   But  the  ILWU--this  is  an  area  in 

which  I've  always  felt  terribly  mixed  feelings--!  disliked  the 
ILWU's  strong  attachment  to  the  slogan,  "The  Yanks  Are  Not 
Coming."   They  used  to  put  out  posters  and  leaflets,  with  that 
slogan.   In  other  words,  stay  clear  of  the  war. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So,  it  was  an  isolationist  position? 

Roger:    But  after  Russia  was  attacked,  "The  Yanks  Are  Not  Coming" 

disappeared  instantly.   Now,  some  may  say,  well,  the  war  was  a 
kind  of  phony  war  for  a  short  period.  The  English  were  not  being 
touched  for  a  while.   Then  the  Germans  moved  in  and  took  France. 
Even  when  the  British  were  really  being  attacked  by  the  Germans 
and  the  buzz  bombs  were  falling,  the  "Yanks  were  still  not 
coming."   By  that  time,  I  thought,  Jesus,  these  people  are 
putting  up  an  incredible  fight  against  fascism.   Then  the 
Russians  got  attacked.   This  takes  us  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Hitler-Soviet  pact.   Soon,  the  Nazis  actually  attacked  the  USSR. 

Shearer:   Right.  Within  six  months  or  a  year. 

Roger:    Yes.   I  went  down  to  a  Communist  book  store  that  was  on  Golden 

Gate  Avenue.  There  was  a  haughty  man  there,  an  intellectual,  who 
sold  Communist  literature  and  newspapers.   I  remember  walking  up 
and  asking  him,  "How  are  your  papers  reporting  this  phony  deal 


'See  Louis  Goldblatt,  "Working  Class  Leader  in  the  ILWU,  1935-1977," 
an  oral  history  conducted  1978-1979,  The  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1980. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


between  Russia  and  the  Nazis?"  I  can  still  remember  his  answer: 
He  said,  "The  trouble  with  you  intellectuals  and  liberals,  you 
don't  understand  history." 

Well,  maybe  I  didn't  understand  his  history,  but  I  just 
didn't  like  it. 

I  can  remember  about  this  time  giving  a  talk  in  Petaluma, 
which  I  think  I  mentioned  before  was  a  kind  of  haven  for  radical 
Jews  who  wanted  to  grow  trees  but  grew  chickens.   I  stayed  at  the 
home  of  a  very  outspoken  Jewish  Communist  chicken  farmer.   This 
was  before  Russia  was  attacked,  and  before  we  were  in  the  war. 
He  was  boasting  about  how  the  Germans  poured  through  France  and 
how  in  no  time  at  all  they  took  over  France.   He  meant  what  a 
great  army  they  had. 

This  is  a  Jewish  Communist  speaking? 

Exactly.   This  was  right  after  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact,  as  if  this 
made  Hitler  kosher.   He  spoke  with  such  pride  about  the  Germans 
taking  France.   I  was  amazed  to  hear  him  praise  the  very  same 
Nazis  who  had  murdered  Jews.  Maybe  some  people  have  a  need  for  a 
doctrinaire  discipline.   It  bothered  me  terribly.   Then  I 
recalled  that  it  bothered  me  when  I  was  a  kid,  too.   Because  it 
made  me  feel  that  somehow  or  other  I  didn't  belong. 


More  on  Japanese  Internment  Victims 


Shearer:  Now,  back  to  the  particular  issue  of  Japanese  internments.  Do 
you  remember  taking  a  position  or  not  taking  a  position  in  the 
Office  of  War  Information? 

Roger:    I  took  a  position,  but  not  in  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
Shearer:   How  did  you  treat  it  in  your  personal  broadcasts? 

Roger:    In  my  personal  broadcasts,  I  knew  I  was  very  much  against  it. 
Remember,  we  didn't  really  go  out  and  say  we  were  against  it, 
until  the  damn  thing  happened.  Then,  much  else  was  happening. 
In  wartime,  you  kind  of  assume  that  maybe  they  have  a  right- 
maybe  it's  the  only  thing  to  do.  You're  willing  to  accept 
certain  things.   But  not  long  after,  the  whole  idea  just  bothered 
me  terribly.   These  are  Americans.   I  was  raised  with  a  lot  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood,  in  Boyle  Heights,  at  the  high  school. 

Shearer:   Had  you  actually  known  anyone  whose  land  or  property  was 
confiscated  and  who  was  sent  to  camp? 
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Roger:    I  used  to  go  with  a  Japanese  girl  when  I  was  in  Berkeley,  in 
1937.   Her  father  had  a  nursery  down  in  Hayward,  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  Japanese  flower  growers.   Many  specialized  in  these 
big  chrysanthemums  sold  at  football  games.   Big  yellow  ones  with 
a  blue  "C"  for  Cal  or  white  ones  with  a  red  "S"  for  Stanford. 
Her  father  lost  the  whole  works.  After  they  got  back  from 
internment  camp,  there  was  nothing  left  of  anything,  of  all  the 
things  they  built  up  over  the  years . 

Shearer:   Did  they  get  their  property  back,  the  actual  land  or  anything? 

Roger:    No.   It  was  lost.   It  was  sold  for  a  nickel  or  dime  on  the 
dollar,  that  kind  of  thing.   It  was  dreadful  how  they  were 
treated,  robbed.   Now  it's  taken  all  these  years  for  them  to  try 
to  get  a  little  recompense. 

I'll  tell  you  something  that  happened  on  the  night  after 
Pearl  Harbor.   It  says  a  bit  about  me.   I  was  driving  in  the  dark 
with  lights  off,  slowly  up  Post  Street  in  San  Francisco.   I  saw  a 
store  with  the  lights  on.   It  was  a  store  in  the  Japanese 
district  that  specialized  only  in  little  bonsai  trees.   I  saw  a 
Japanese  woman  just  standing  there.   I  stopped  and  walked  in. 
She  looked  up  and  saw  me.   She  seemed  terrified,  as  I  could  see 
by  the  look  on  her  face.   I  looked  around  and  I  said,  "How  much 
is  that  bonsai?"   She  said  five  dollars.   I  gave  her  a  five,  took 
the  tree  without  a  wrapping,  put  it  in  my  car  and  drove  home.  I 
had  this  feeling  that  I  had  to  let  this  person  know  that  nobody's 
blaming  her.   This  was  before  the  camps. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  by  the  way,  when  we  were  living  in 
Berkeley,  for  the  first  time  some  young  Japanese-American  kids, 
who  were  ready  to  go  to  college,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  camps. 
They  were  allowed  to  live  with  people  near  universities,  if  they 
could  get  into  the  university. 

So  a  young  Japanese  kid,  very  thin  and  quite  immature  in 
some  ways,  was  sent  to  us  by  the  University  of  California's 
Housing  Office.  All  he  had  to  do  for  room  and  board  was  work 
maybe  ten  hours  a  week  around  the  house  and  garden.   He  had  a 
nice  room  and  his  own  bathroom  and  private  entrance. 

One  day  I  came  home  and  there  was  a  letter  from  the 
University  to  me  saying  that  he  is  failing  in  his  grades.   Could 
I  do  something  to  encourage  him  or  he  might  have  to  leave.   I 
went  down  to  his  room.  He  was  sitting  there  asleep.   I  talked  to 
him  about  the  letter  and  asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything,  even 
if  he  wouldn't  have  to  work  here  for  a  while,  to  get  his  grades 
up.   Berkeley  is  providing  a  chance  to  get  back  into  college. 
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Suddenly  he  jumped  up.   He  ran  at  me.   He  yelled,  "You 
dirty,  white  son-of-a-bitch.  You  white  bastard.  You  white 
bastard."  I  thought  he  was  going  to  attack  me  physically.   Then 
suddenly  he  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  cried  like  a  baby.   Just 
cried  and  cried.   I  cradled  his  head  against  me.   He  hung  onto 
me.   Just  crying  away.  A  couple  days  later  he  said  he  was  going 
to  go  home.   His  people  lived  in  Iowa  and  were  not  allowed  to 
return  to  the  coast. 

That  was  an  unforgettable  experience.   Yet,  never  for  a 
moment--!  don't  remember  him  for  a  moment  ever  showing  feelings 
up  to  that  point.   But  when  it  came  out,  it  just  blasted  out. 

Shearer:   So,  he  didn't  finish?  Gave  up? 

Roger:    I  have  no  idea  what  happened,  but  he  didn't  finish  Berkeley. 

About  a  month  or  two  later,  here  comes  another  Japanese-American 
student,  stocky  young  guy  with  a  big  smile  and  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  himself.   He  worked  around  the  house  for  ten  hours 
a  week,  got  through  school  with  no  trouble  at  all.   The  last  I 
heard  from  him,  I  was  invited  to  his  graduation  as  a  doctor  of 
dentistry.   Later  I  got  an  announcement  he  was  getting  married. 

All  of  this  brings  up  so  many  things.   But  the  OWI  would 
not  deal  with  the  internment  issue  because  it  would  not  comment 
on  policy  matters  which  had  been  officially  approved. 

Shearer:   And  it  was  a  war  policy? 

Roger:    Exactly.   It  was  announced  by  General  DeWitt,  who  commanded  the 
Western  Theater  of  Operations,  headquartered  in  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  With  almost  no  warning,  signs  appeared  all  over 
the  West  Coast  with  "instructions  to  all  persons  of  Japanese 
Ancestry"--is  the  way  it  was  announced—and  about  110,000  people, 
70,000  who  were  U.S.  citizens  by  birth,  were  given  less  than  a 
week  to  put  their  affairs  in  order.  They  were  sent  to  internment 
camps,  put  behind  barbed  wire--"concentration  camps"  is  what  they 
should  have  been  called—and  they  lost  almost  everything  they  had 
built  up  for  many  lifetimes. 

California  had  a  long  history  of  anti-Oriental  agitation, 
fed  by  the  Hearst  press  and  its  never-ending  screaming  about  the 
"yellow  peril."  Pearl  Harbor  gave  super-patriots  and  know- 
nothings  the  excuse  needed  to  revive  the  old  racist  bugaboos. 

General  DeWitt  wrote  a  report  in  1943  that  didn't  mince 
words  about  his  own  racist  attitudes.   Reason  to  believe  that 
people  who  are  born  with  "Japanese  blood"--which  is  how  he 
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probably  said  it—have  some  sort  of  inherent  loyalty  to  Japan  and 
are  more  inherently  likely  to  become  traitors. 


ILWU  Aid  for  Local  6  Internees 


Roger:    Eventually,  some  of  the  folks  in  the  camps  started  to  return. 

The  ILWU  did  something  quite  courageous  at  that  time.  When  the 
Japanese  Americans  returned  from  the  concentration  camps,  they 
came  back  to  jobs  many  had  in  different  warehouses  in  the 
Stockton  area.  Many  were  members  of  the  ILWU.  When  they  came 
back  to  their  old  warehouses,  they  were  told  that  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  come  back  to  Local  6,  Stockton  Division  of  the 
ILWU.   The  ILWU  international  of f icers--Harry  Bridges  and  Louis 
Goldblatt--used  their  right,  under  the  union  constitution,  to 
pull  the  charter  of  Local  6  in  Stockton,  and  take  over  the  local. 
It  appears  some  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  keep  the  returning 
Japanese  Americans  out,  were  temporary  workers. 

Shearer:   They  wanted  to  get  into  the  union? 

Roger:    I  suppose  so.   Self-interest  and  some  good  economic  determinism 
was  at  work.  The  union  decided  not  to  dilly-dally,  not  to  mince 
words.   The  union  constitution  bans  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  and  political  choice.   Not  sexual  preference, 
yet,  but  that  too  might  get  into  the  union  constitution. 

** 

Shearer:   Can  you  tell  me  just  briefly  what  is  the  implication  of  yanking 
the  charter?  What  effect  would  that  have  on  a  local? 

Roger:    The  officers  would  no  longer  control  the  local  and  the  membership 
would  lose  their  voting  rights  —  in  effect,  no  longer  members  of 
ILWU  Local  6.   All  the  rights  that  go  with  the  charter  for  the 
local  are  taken  back  by  the  international  union  leadership. 

In  the  trade  union  movement  in  general,  for  example,  a 
charter  can  be  yanked  if  the  local  has  been  invaded  and  corrupted 
by  thieves  or  crooks  or  people  who  abscond  with  money  or  go  off 
with  the  furniture,  or  steal  the  safe,  or  whatever.  All  kinds  of 
reasons.  One  of  them  is  if  the  local  does  not  abide  by  the  union 
constitution  or  by-laws.   It  was  a  chancy  move.   The  members 
might  have  said  okay,  if  you  yank  it  while  we're  still  here, 
we'll  form  our  own  union  and  work  out  our  own  deals.  They  could 
screw  up  all  kinds  of  things. 
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Shearer:   But  they  didn't.  Why  not? 

Roger:    Number  one,  they  belonged  to  a  hell  of  a  good  union.   Good  in 
terms  of  many,  many  things—wages,  conditions,  certain  rights 
they  had.  A  high  degree  of  democracy.  Very  few  unions  had  that 
amount  of  democracy.   Part  of  the  cost  of  democracy  is  it's  a 
two-way  street  too. 


"Jimmy  Higgins"  Work 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Are  you  saying  that  Harry  Bridges  had  done  enough  for  them  to 
appreciate  the  gains  they  could  make  by  remaining  in  the  union? 

Absolutely.   Incidentally,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  might 
resent  the  wording  of  your  question.   I'll  tell  you  why.   Bridges 
had  done  a  lot,  of  course,  and  Goldblatt  was  most  responsible  for 
the  warehouse  locals.   But  a  great  many  rank  and  filers,  whose 
names  will  never  be  known,  did  the  basic  organizational 
work—what  unionists  used  to  call  the  "Jimmy  Higgins"  work. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Well,  he  was  a  character  in  a  novel  by  Upton  Sinclair,  titled 
Jimmy  Higgins.   He  was  an  Irish-American  union  man  in  some  part 
of  the  middle  west.   Jimmy  Higgins  was  the  guy  who  would  get  up 
early  to  fold  leaflets  and  pass  them  out  at  the  factory  gates. 
He  was  one  of  the  guys  who  would  stay  late  after  work  to  go  to 
meetings  and  to  work  on  organizing  people. 

There  were  many  members  like  that  and  many  never  truly 
appreciated;  but  these  were  the  people  who  made  the  union. 
Bridges  would  be  the  first  to  say  that.   Later  on  I'll  tell  you 
about  a  week  he  and  I  spent  together  in  Washington  because  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  very  thing  we're  talking  about  now. 


Now,  when  you  agreed  that  Harry  Bridges  had  done  so  much,  you 
surprised  me.   Because  it  sounded  like  Lou  Goldblatt  had  done  at 
least  as  much  or  maybe  even  more  behind  the  scenes. 

Mainly  in  terms  of  organizing  and  negotiating.   I'm  only  saying 
the  ranks  are  loaded  with  people  who  do  the  "Jimmy  Higgins"  work, 
but  get  little  recognition.   The  name  Jimmy  Higgins  was  once  used 
a  great  deal.   Upton  Sinclair's  novels  were  popular  with  workers. 
He  wrote  a  classic,  The  Jungle,  and  a  great  many  more  novels. 
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The  Japanese-American  442nd  Battalion 


Roger:    Getting  back  to  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  reporting  about 
the  internment  of  Japanese  Americans,  I  don't  recall  anything 
written  or  said  about  it  at  the  time.  Not  much  that  told  it  like 
it  is.   The  largest  part  of  the  population  in  Hawaii,  were 
Japanese  Americans,  including  a  large  number  who  were  skilled 
workers  and  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  infrastructure 
there.   Most  were  born  and  raised  in  Hawaii.   None  were  sent  to 
an  internment  camp,  as  far  as  I  knew. 

Shearer:   They  were  left  alone? 

Roger:    Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  been  told,  they  were  right  in  the  center  of 
the  community  during  the  war.   They  kept  on  working  where  they 
were  needed.  Large  numbers  volunteered  for  the  army.   People  on 
the  mainland  started  to  hear  about  the  famous  442nd--"Go  for 
Broke"--battalion  that  did  such  incredible  fighting. 

Shearer:   All  Japanese  Americans? 
Roger:    All,  and  mostly  from  Hawaii. 

Shearer:  Now,  this  is  interesting  because  you  said  that  a  major  focus  of 
your  beaming  of  the  Voice  of  America  was  at  Hawaii,  so-- 

Roger:  No.   The  major  beaming  was  Philippines  and  China. 

Shearer:  Wouldn't  Hawaii  have  picked  it  up? 

Roger:  I  don't  think  so,  but  they  could  if  they  listened  to  shortwave. 

Shearer:  Right,  but  if  you  were  speaking  about  Japanese  internment- - 

Roger:    Well,  they  knew  all  about  it.   It  was  in  the  papers.   The  OWI  was 
a  branch  of  the  U.S.  government.  The  government  approved  and 
Roosevelt  signed  the  decree  that  created  this  whole  tragedy. 

Shearer:  And  Warren,  too. 

Roger:    And  Earl  Warren,  too.  As  I  mentioned,  Lou  Goldblatt  presented 

the  ILWU  policies  against  the  internment.   Earl  Warren  was  there 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  internment  camps. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  forum  at  which  Lou  Goldblatt  made  his  statement  and 
Warren  spoke  also? 
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Roger:     It  was  a  congressional  committee  hearing  on  the  internment  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  in  19A2.   It  was  called  the  Tolan  Committee. 
Earl  Warren,  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County,  appeared  in 
favor  of  internment.   That  was  the  same  Warren  who  later  became 
governor  of  California  and  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.   John  Shelley,  of  the  Teamsters,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
AFL  Central  Labor  Council  in  San  Francisco,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
camps,  and  so  did  many  other  union  people.   The  ILWU  was  the  only 
union  in  opposition. 

Shearer:   So,  Goldblatt  was  representing  the  official  union  position  when 
he  spoke?   Not  merely  himself? 

Roger:    Absolutely. 


Absurdities  of  the  Internment  Policy 


Roger:    About  my  personal  attitude,  I  would  say  I  started  by  feeling  very 
bad  about  it,  but  I  assumed  there  must  be  a  reason.   Very  soon 
though,  a  lot  of  us  around  here  found  that  this  was  becoming  a 
form  of  robbery.   Many  of  us  had  personal  friends  in  the  Japanese 
community  who  were  sent  to  these  concentration  camps.   For 
example,  Harry  Bridges'  current  wife,  Nikki  Sawada,  spent  several 
years  at  an  internment  camp. 

Shearer:   But  they  were  not  married  then? 

Roger:    No,  they  weren't  married.   Her  whole  family  was  behind  barbed 
wire.   Ironically,  in  the  entire  longshore  union  in  San 
Francisco,  there  was  one  Japanese  American  who  had  been  through 
the  1934  strike.   He  was  born  in  the  United  States,  but  spoke 
with  a  heavy  Japanese  accent.   Carl  Yoneda. 

He's  written  a  lot  about  Japanese  workers  in  America.   Like 
many  Japanese  who  were  born  in  America,  he  was  sent  to  Japan  to 
get  an  education.   He  knew  English  very  well,  but  spoke  with  a 
heavy  accent.   His  Japanese  obviously  was  good. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  along  with  others  who  were 
fluent  in  Japanese.   He  was  sent  to  the  nearest  place  in  China 
where  they  could  interrogate  Japanese  prisoners  of  war.   It  was 
over  the  Burma  Road  in  a  section  controlled  by  the  Chinese  Red 
Army.   The  Chinese  Communists  held  a  lot  of  Japanese  POWs . 

Shearer:   They  allowed  Americans,  or  did  he  not  go  as  an  American? 
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Roger:    He  was  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  wore  a  regulation  army  uniform. 

Shearer:   I  see,  but  they  allowed  him  in  even  though  the  Communists  were 
aware  that  we  were  then  arming  the  Kuomintang? 

Roger:    Oh,  I  doubt  it  made  any  difference.   He  interrogated  Japanese 
prisoners  and  wore  an  American  army  uniform.   The  story  is 
especially  interesting  because  his  wife,  Elaine  Yoneda-- 

Shearer:   Who  was  American  Caucasian? 

Roger:    White  American.   I  first  met  her  when  I  was  about  seventeen.   She 
was  then  Elaine  Black.   She  was  a  director  of  a  street  theater. 
I  acted  the  role  of  Mooney  in  a  skit  called  the  Tom  Mooney  Chant . 
Years  later  I  met  her  in  San  Francisco,  married  to  this  Japanese 
longshoreman.   They  had  a  beautiful  little  boy,  Tommy.   Those 
combinations  come  out  real  pretty  sometimes.   He  was  about  two 
years  old  when  she  and  the  boy  were  sent  to  the  internment  camp. 
He  was  considered  Japanese  because  his  father  was  Japanese. 

Life  can  get  full  of  idiotic  contradictions.   Here  she  is 
for  a  couple  years  at  an  internment  camp,  while  her  husband  is  in 
a  war  zone  as  an  enlisted  man  in  an  American  army  uniform.   These 
contradictions  happened  to  many  internees  with  sons  and  husbands 
in  the  army.   In  her  case,  every  month  or  two  she  had  to  travel 
to  some  place  with  little  Tommy,  to  sign  an  affidavit  swearing 
that  during  the  past  month  her  child  had  not  done  a  long  list  of 
things.   Like  blowing  up  bridges.   Throwing  bombs.   Committing 
acts  of  espionage. 

Shearer:   The  two-year-old? 

Roger:    Yes.   Remember,  she's  white.   Jewish  background.   She  can  travel 
into  California  to  visit  her  family  in  Los  Angeles.   But,  because 
their  two-year-old  boy  is  considered  Japanese,  they  both  must 
stay  in  a  concentration  camp.   Meanwhile,  his  father  was  in 
uniform,  while  the  child  is  practically  treated  like  a  prisoner 
of  war.   I  tell  you,  idiocy  sometimes  comes  in  large  packages.   I 
talked  to  her  many  times  about  it,  and  we  sort  of  laughed.   She 
died  recently  at  age  eighty- five.   A  remarkable  woman. 

Shearer:   Well,  I  think  that  answers  my  question. 
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V  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
[Interview  4:  November  17,  1989] ## 
Remaking  the  Post  War  World 


Shearer:   You  were  going  to  tell  me  more  about  the  UN  Conference  on 

International  Organization.  What  was  so  exciting  about  this 

conference  that  made  it  worth  your  while  to  be  there  rather  than 
going  to  the  Philippines? 

Roger:    Well,  what  made  it  so  exciting?  First  of  all,  it  was  clear  the 
war  was  being  won.   The  next  most  important  thing  was  to  decide 
what  kind  of  world  we  were  going  to  live  in,  assuming  that 
fascism  was  really  going  to  be  destroyed.   It  was  an  assumption 
for  which  later  history  indicated  there  was  not  too  much 
evidence.   This  was  a  conference  to  develop  an  organization- 
remember,  we  were  being  called  the  United  Nations  from  the 
beginning.   It  was  a  phrase  coined,  I  believe,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  between  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.   It  was  the  United 
Nations  against  the  combined  Nazi-Italian-Japanese  side,  which 
was  called  the  Axis. 

The  most  exciting  thing  about  it  was  the  basic  idea  that 
mankind  could  find  at  last  a  means  to  declare  peace  on  earth. 

Of  course,  it  opened  on  a  very  somber  note.   It  opened  just 
about  two  weeks  before  victory  in  Europe.   V-E  Day  took  place 
while  we  were  there.   The  UN  conference  opened  just  a  short  time 
after  Roosevelt  suddenly  died.   That  was  a  terrible  blow. 


The  Shadow  of  FDR's  Death 

Roger:    It  was  a  blow  because  Roosevelt  was  both  symbolically  and  in  fact 
a  most  important  figure  in  the  war  effort.   Harry  Truman  opened 
the  conference  in  his  own  peculiar,  down-to-earth  way.   It  was 
full  of  hope  and  dreams--a  very  moving  opening. 
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Then  we  saw  things  which,  in  a  sense,  we  had  forgotten 
during  the  war.   Mainly,  that  the  regular  old  time  political 
figures  who'd  been  running  things  all  along,  and  regular  business 
people  who  had  been  profiting  all  along,  were  still  in  charge. 

What  became  exciting  was  that  the  Russians  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  world  organization,  because  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  war.   The  Nazis  would  never  have  been  defeated 
without  Russia,  which  had  lost  20  million  people.   Since  then, 
we've  been  told  by  the  USSR,  the  figure  was  closer  to  28  million 
deaths.   Also,  China  was  involved,  although  it  was  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek's  China,  which  had  the  major  say  there.   Maybe  the  wrong 
side. 

Shearer:   Now  by  wrong  side,  can  you  characterize-- 

Roger:    I'm  going  to  do  that  right  now.  This  is  what  we  already  knew 
around  the  Office  of  War  Information.   People  like  General 
Stillwell  and  John  Service  brought  back  information.  We  learned 
a  lot  from  others.   Such  as  American  interpreters  who  were  sent 
to  the  Communist  areas  to  interview  Japanese  prisoners  of  war. 
Some  came  back  and  reported  that  Chiang's  people  withheld  their 
major  forces  against  Japan  in  order  to  fight  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

When  the  war  was  over,  American  landing  craft  picked  up 
large  numbers  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  troops  to  take  them  to  various 
ports  on  China's  coast,  which  had  been  taken  over  when  the 
Japanese  were  defeated  by  the  Communists'  forces.   Owen 
Lattimore,  the  head  of  the  OWI  for  a  long  time,  made  it  clear  to 
us  that  the  Communists  were  a  major  force  in  much  of  China.   Not 
in  the  big  cities,  not  at  railroad  terminals,  but  everywhere 
else.   The  Japanese  had  control  by  day,  but  at  night  the 
guerrillas  were  in  charge. 


Guerrillas—the  Conscience  of  the  Conference 


Roger:    The  guerrilla  movements-- from  all  over  the  world- -managed  to  be 
represented  on  the  spot  at  the  United  Nations  Conference.   How 
did  they  get  there?  In  many  cases,  we  did  not  know.   Some  came 
on  their  own.   In  many  cases,  even  conservative  politicians  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  realized  that  they  could  not 
come  to  San  Francisco  in  good  conscience  without  bringing  along 
some  of  the  guerrillas. 
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The  voices  of  the  people  who  stayed  home  and  did  the 
fighting,  like  the  Maquis  in  France,  guerrillas  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway  and  the  Philippines,  had  to  be  heard. 
There  was  this  gut  feeling  a  lot  of  us  had,  that  the  conscience 
of  the  conference  was  made  up  of  these  guerrillas. 


Guerrillas  in  the  Philippines 


Roger:    The  United  Nations  turned  out  to  be  a  marvelous  example  of  what 
the  world  could  be  like  and  should  be  like.   Perhaps  the  best 
example  was  the  Philippines'  guerrilla  forces  that  were  fighting 
the  Japanese  very  effectively.  Among  those  on  the  major  island 
of  Luzon  who,  to  my  knowledge,  really  fought  consistently  were 
known  as  the  Hukbalahap. 

I  wrote  the  first  article  about  them.   It  was  published  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.   Someone  in  the  Philippines  sent  me 
some  fascinating  material  and  I  reported  it.  Some  people  talked 
about  them  in  the  Philippines  as  land  reformers.   The  people  in 
charge  at  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  when  the  U.S.  Army  was 
back  and  General  MacArthur  was  back,  talked  about  them  as  being  a 
bunch  of  Communists.   It's  still  the  same  old  situation.   This 
has  always  been  my  opinion  and  still  is:  People  who  want  to  take 
back  some  of  the  land  for  themselves,  who  want  to  have  a  little 
more  independence  and  to  make  life  better  for  themselves-- 

Shearer:   You're  speaking  now  of  peasants? 

Roger:    Peasants,  mostly.   There  were  many  other  Filipinos,  workers, 

intellectuals,  military  people  who  managed  to  escape  arrest,  and 
many  other  men  and  women  who  fought  the  Japanese.   But  peasants 
above  all  who  couldn't  see  any  reason  why  they  shouldn't  have  a 
piece  of  land  for  themselves.   It's  a  universal  human  need.   It's 
still  the  same  in  the  Philippines  after  all  these  years. 

Shearer:   Going  back  those  forty-five  years  to  the  people  you  interviewed 
at  the  UNCIO.  You  didn't  know  then  what  was  to  develop 'when  you 
were  talking  to  Tomas  Confesor? 

Roger:    No,  not  really. 
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Meeting  a  Great  Guerrilla  Leader 


Roger:    I  had  heard  a  lot  about  Confesor.  We  had  a  lot  of  internal 
information  at  the  Office  of  War  Information.   I  had  already 
interviewed  a  few  Filipino  guerrillas.  Not  members  of  the 
Hukbalahap.  They  had  disappeared  pretty  much  back  to  the  land. 

Shearer:  What  was  his  position? 

Roger:    He  was  the  elected  governor  of  the  island  of  Panay.   He  also  led 
guerrilla  forces  on  this  island  against  the  Japanese.  A  good 
man. 

Shearer:   But  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Hukbalahap? 

Roger:    No.   He  was  a  member  of  the  ruling  class.   He  had  very  strong 

feelings  about  the  need  to  divide  the  land  and  distribute  income 
and  health  and  social  well  being.   Most  of  the  land  in  the 
Philippines,  as  is  so  often  the  case  and  still  is  the  case,  was 
in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  families.  Many  of  them  old 
families  from  the  time  Spain  ruled.   Most  of  the  peasants  working 
on  the  land  had  nothing. 

It  was  the  same  in  China  where  most  of  the  people  who  fought 
the  Japanese  also  wanted  a  piece  of  land  of  their  own.   This  is  a 
worldwide  situation.   In  place  of  the  Philippines  or  China,  you 
could  talk  about  San  Salvador  or  Nicaragua,  or  all  over  Latin 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  you  name  it;  the  same  situation,  this 
desire  for  land. 


Shearer:  What  happened  to  Confesor  during  the  war? 

Roger:    He  was  leading  the  guerrillas  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  We 
knew  about  him  because  the  word  got  out.  Remember,  a  lot  of 
Americans  got  into  the  Philippines  during  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Many  Americans  fought  along  with  the  guerrillas. 

Confesor 's  name  became  famous  when  he  was  severely  sick  with 
typhoid  and  in  hiding  in  a  remote  section  of  Panay  island  and  got 
up  off  a  sickbed  to  write  a  letter  defying  the  invaders.  That 
letter  stirred  the  people  and  spurred  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
He  was  so  sick  that  it  took  almost  a  month  to  write  that  letter. 

In  San  Francisco  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  he  phoned 
me.   He  said  he'd  heard  me  on  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 

Shearer:   How  did  he  attend?  In  what  position  did  he  attend  the 
conference? 
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Roger:    I'm  not  too  sure,  that's  my  problem.   I  really  don't  remember 
specifically  whether  he  was  a  delegate  or  not.   He  was  a  noted 
man.   Everybody  knew  the  name  Confesor.  He  was  staying  somewhere 
in  Oakland  with  some  friends.   I  called  and  asked  to  interview 
him.  We  had  a  long  meeting  in  which  he  spoke  about  what  had 
happened.  About  Philippine  political  figures  and  landowners  who 
had  been  there  before  MacArthur,  before  the  Bataan  death  march 
and  the  fall  of  Corregidor,  before  the  Americans  were  chased  out. 


Collaborators  Unmasked 


Roger:    Some  of  these  rich  and  influential  political  figures  and 

landlords  had  become  part  of  the  Japanese-controlled  Philippines 
government.   A  man  named  Manuel  Roxas  was  one  of  them.   He 
finally  ended  up  as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States 
Army,  a  very  close  friend  of  MacArthur  and  the  wealthy  social 
groups  who  were  there  in  the  old  days.   They  knew  each  other 
well.   They  invited  each  other  to  their  places.   They  lived  well. 
They  owned  the  land.  MacArthur,  remember,  had  spent  many  years 
in  the  Philippines. 

Tomas  Confesor  said  that  Roxas--a  man  who  had  collaborated 
with  the  Japanese  government- -the  moment  the  Philippines  were 
liberated  walked  into  a  tent  at  the  U.S.  Army  base  and  walked  out 
with  an  American  officer's  uniform.   This  was  Confesor 's  story. 
Roxas  was  later  elected  president  of  the  Philippines. 

Shearer:   It  doesn't  sound  to  me  as  though  what  he  was  telling  you  would  be 
told  by  a  man  who  had  a  position  of  power  or  maybe  he  did  have 
visions  of  a  great  power.   It  sounds  like  someone  on  the  outs. 

Roger:    Confesor? 
Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    Of  course.   He  was  on  the  outs  because  he  wanted  more  for  the 
country  than  just  getting  rid  of  the  Japanese  army.   He  wanted 
the  people  who  had  suffered  so  much  to  have  a  better  life,  as  he 
told  it  to  me.   I  honestly  believe  there  was  a  tacit  agreement 
between  some  powerful  forces—maybe  MacArthur,  maybe  the  State 
Department,  maybe  the  army.   I  mean  an  agreement  to  discourage 
the  underground  movement  because  these  forces  didn't  want  to  lose 
their  property.   They  wanted  to  stop  the  guerrillas  before  the 
Americans  came  back.   Just  get  along  as  best  they  could.   Tomas 
Confesor  was  on  the  outs  because  he  refused  to  do  that.   He 
insisted  on  fighting  with  excellent  guerrilla  forces. 
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Confesor  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  had  been 
leading  figures  in  the  Philippines  —  and  became  so  again  after  the 
Japanese  were  defeated—worked  in  collaboration  with  the  Japanese 
occupiers.   I  have  somewhere  a  large  file  of  newspapers  published 
by  the  Japanese  occupation  forces  in  English  that  name  many  of 
these  people,  and  there  are  pictures  of  them  as  well.   A  merchant 
seaman  came  back  from  Manila.  He  used  to  hear  me  on  the  air.   He 
came  to  my  office  with  a  big  brown  paper  bag  full  of  these 
newspapers.   He  said,  "Here,  they're  yours."  And  he  left. 

Shearer:   The  story  that  you  wrote  was  an  expose  of  the  existing  power 

structure  in  the  Philippines?  By  this  time  General  Roxas  was  in 
charge?  He  had  run  for  president? 

Roger:    Later  on  he  ran  and  won.   Confesor,  who  could  have  been  part  of 

the  ruling  group  in  the  Philippines,  worked  to  raise  the  level  of 
living  of  the  Filipino  peasants  by  increasing  their  income,  by 
developing  programs  for  better  farming  methods,  by  planning  for 
good  housing,  medical  centers  and  good  education.  He  said,  for 
example,  that  landlords  were  very  opposed  to  education  for  the 
peasants  because,  as  Confesor  put  it,  "The  landlords  didn't  want 
the  boys  to  think  too  much.   They  wanted  them  just  to  have  strong 
backs  and  weak  minds." 

Shearer:   I'm  trying  to  elicit  from  you  who  would  be  so  upset  to  have  read 
this  article?  Would  it  be  Roxas,  who  was  at  that  time  another 
contender  for  power  in  opposition  to  Confesor? 

Roger:    Tomas  Confesor,  for  a  while,  by  the  way,  had  been  appointed 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  the  war  when  a  new  government  was 
established.   But  he  wanted  things  that  would  be  anathema  to 
these  people  who  owned  their  plants  and  lands,  the  breweries  and 
the  sugar  cane  and  pineapple  plantations. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  the  ruling  class.  Everything 
that  finally  developed  and  kept  the  guerrilla  movements  alive,  as 
they  still  are,  were  demands  for  a  different  kind  of  land  tenure. 
Confesor "s  ideas  would  be  a  threat  to  a  whole  ruling  class. 

The  rulers,  who  usually  control  the  police  and  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  press  and  radio,  and  don't  take  kindly  to  any  threat 
to  its  existence.  They  use  all  the  force  they  command,  including 
the  force  of  the  Army  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nonsense. 
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PM  Expose  Brings  Libel  Suit.  1945 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


What  happened  after  you  published  this  article? 
published? 


Where  was  it 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


It  was  published  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  PM.   It  was  a  liberal 
paper,  with  a  large  circulation.   PM  did  something  absolutely 
unthinkable  to  the  journalism  business.   It  refused  any  paid 
advertising.   That's  almost  as  sacrilegious  as  you  can  get. 

That  is  astonishing.  How  did  they  stay  afloat,  or  did  they? 

They  stayed  afloat  because  the  publisher  was  a  multi-millionaire. 
Marshall  Field,  who  owned  a  department  store  in  Chicago.   Fellow 
named  Ralph  Ingersoll  was  the  editor.   I.F.  Stone  started  his 
main  writing  there.  A  large  group  of  journalists  founded  a 
newspaper  they  enjoyed  working  in.   It  was  a  lively  paper.   The 
next  thing  I  know,  I  get  a  letter  from  an  important  law  firm 
saying  that  the  paper  and  I  are  being  sued  for  a  quarter  million 
dollars.   Well,  obviously-- 

This  was  in  1945? 

Just  a  little  after.   I  forget  exactly  when.   Sued  for  libel. 
Not  against  Roxas  because  I  doubt  Roxas  could  have  sued  for 
libel.   It  was  because  I  named  a  man  named  Aguinaldo.  A  big 
landowner.   He  was  related  to  the  famous  Aguinaldo  who  led  a 
revolt  against  the  Americans  after  the  Spanish-American  War 
because  the  Americans  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  Philippines.  A 
famous  historic  figure. 

His  son  or  grandson,  I'm  not  exactly  sure,  Leopoldo 
Aguinaldo,  was  named  by  Confesor  as  a  collaborator.   I  just  quote 
Confesor.   This  law  firm  wrote  a  letter  to  me  saying  they  needed 
some  information  about  where  I  got  my  material.  Luckily,  I'd 
kept  all  my  notes.   They  returned  them  eventually  saying  that 
they  have  a  deal  cooking.   They  can  settle  the  whole  thing  for 
one  dollar.   I  assumed  my  great  holier-than-thou,  we-don't-give- 
in-to-the-enemy  stance.   I  should  have  learned  a  few  things  in  my 
life—but  I  said  never,  never  shall  you  give  up.  You've  got  to 
fight  this  thing. 

You  wrote  to  PM? 

I  wrote  to  the  paper  and  to  the  law  firm  defending  the  publisher. 
Somebody  from  the  law  firm  sent  me  a  wire  which  sounded  like, 
Hey,  why  don't  you  grow  up.  You  don't  think  you  and  that  damn 
article  of  yours  and  this  Confesor  of  yours  is  so  important  to  us 
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Shearer: 


that  we  should  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  bucks  fighting 
them.   They  settled.   I  wrote  them  a  letter  saying  I  was 
dreadfully  disappointed.   They  didn't  bother  to  answer. 

Did  you  continue  to  write  on  the  subject,  or  was  this  the  end  of 
it? 


Roger:    No.   I  didn't  continue  to  write  on  this  subject  because  there  was 
too  much  else  going  on  in  the  world.   I  had  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  Filipinos.   During  the  war  years  I  wrote  and  broadcast  a 
program  in  English  beamed  to  the  Philippines.   I  would  go  to  a 
place  called  the  Golden  Star  Radio  Company  on  Clay  Street.   It 
was  a  Chinese  radio  shop.   In  the  basement  there  was  a  recording 
studio.   The  Office  of  War  Information  rented  that  studio.   Tommy 
Tong  was  the  owner,  I  remember.   A  nice  young  guy. 

His  wife  used  to  read  broadcasts  in  Mandarin  and  also  in 
Cantonese.   I  also  wrote  the  introductions  to  these  broadcasts  in 
English.   She  would  translate  them.   It  was  mostly  playing 
Chinese  operas  with  a  few  propaganda  messages.   At  that  studio 
every  day  I  recorded  broadcasts  to  the  Philippines.   I  ended 
every  broadcast,  saying  "Mabuhay  ang  Filipinas"--greetings  to  the 
Philippines. 

I  had  a  very  strong,  deeply  emotional  attachment  to  the 
Philippines.   The  lawsuit  set  me  back,  disturbed  me  deeply.   The 
man  who  was  the  head  of  the  Filipino  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  was  Carlos  Romulo.   For  years  and  years  after,  until  he 
died  recently,  he  was  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York. 

Before  I  go  into  my  experiences  with  Carlos,  I  should  go 
back  a  minute.   We  started  talking  about  the  United  Nations.   I 
must  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  in  my  entire 
life.   I  want  to  go  back  to  the  United  Nations. 


More  on  UN  Conference 


Shearer:   How  long  was  the  UN  conference? 

Roger:    It  lasted  between--!  think  it  was  April  26,  I  believe,  until 
sometime  in  July.   I  would  say  it  lasted  about  ten  weeks.   It 
went  on  almost  daily,  with  a  lot  of  work,  a  lot  of  debate,  and  a 
lot  of  argument.   All  kinds  of  powerful  forces  were  competing  for 
world  leadership.  My  main  job  was  broadcasting  on  the  Voice  of 
America  for  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
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Shearer:   I  see.   So,  you  were  still  doing  those  broadcasts? 

Roger:    Absolutely.   I  used  to  write  about  ten  or  twelve  broadcasts  a 
week.   I  was  busy.  Also  attended  all  the  meetings.   I  don't 
think  I  ever  went  home.   I  also  wrote  columns  for  the  Chronicle 
at  that  time  about  Japanese  propaganda.   Called  "Tokyo  Inside 
Out."  I  had  access  to  material  that  the  OWI  received,  giving  us 
exact  translations  of  Japanese  broadcasts.  We  could  see  strong 
forces—the  various  class  and  economic  and  nationalistic 
interests  —  all  lining  up  in  different  areas. 

Shearer:   Did  you  notice  the  same  process  going  on  in  other  grass  roots, 
political,  or  guerrilla  forces?  The  French,  for  example? 

Roger:    I  think  the  guerrilla  forces,  by  and  large,  were  pretty  far  to 
the  left.  Maybe  it  took  those  kinds  of  people  to  risk  staying 
behind  the  lines.   They  didn't  have  to  be  left-wingers,  but  they 
were  people  who  had  a  very  definite  sense  that  the  enemy  was 
fascism  and  that  fascists  were  no  damn  good.  About  that  fact 
they  were  uncompromising.   I  think  often  about  the  Maquis,  the 
tough  fighters  from  France;  and  about  the  even  tougher  Yugoslav 
partisans . 

Shearer:   You  mean  the  anti-Tito  group? 

Roger:    No.   The  anti-Tito  group  was  pretty  much  discredited.   The  Tito 
partisans  were  the  ones  who  mainly  defeated  the  Germans.   There 
were  partisans  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  from  Russia  and  Poland. 
And  many  heroic  folks  from  Greece.   Sadly,  later  on  they  became 
involved  in  a  bitter  civil  war  between  right-  and  left-wing 
Greeks .   In  a  way  that  became  a  metaphor  for  the  whole  cold  war 
between  the  West  and  Russia.   Ultimately,  the  Greek  people 
suffered  terribly  under  a  western-sponsored  form  of  domestic 
fascism.   Only  the  English  didn't  have  guerrillas  because  they 
were  never  occupied.   Every  other  place  had  been  occupied.   The 
Norwegian  guerrillas  were  remarkable.   They  were  quite  unusual. 

Shearer:   How  so? 

Roger:    Oh,  I  don't  know.  There  was  something  about  them  that—you  know 
how  sometimes  you  get  a  feeling  and  it's  purely  a  gut  feeling. 
They  seemed  incorruptible.   They  were  sort  of  squeaky  clean. 

Shearer:   This  was  the  Norwegian  partisan  group? 

Roger:    Partisans,  guerrillas.  And  also  a  Norwegian  government-in-exile 
at  the  conference,  but  they  had  spent  the  war  years  with  their 
king  in  England.   There  were  some  from  Poland- -a  real  mixed  bag 
because  there  were  Polish  Right  and  Polish  Left  among  the 
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guerrillas.  Until  we  met  and  talked  to  them  we  didn't  know  how 
horrible  things  had  been  there  under  the  Nazi  holocaust. 


Learning  of  the  Holocaust 


Roger:    Incidentally,  I  must  tell  you  that  none  of  us  really  knew  that 

the  holocaust  had  happened  until  after  the  United  Nations  armies 
had  moved  into  Germany  and  seen  the  death  camps.  We  saw 
pictures.   During  the  worst  of  the  holocaust  we  didn't  know  that 
Jews  were  being  killed  in  the  gas  chambers  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  ultimately  millions.   If  anybody  knew  it,  we  didn't. 
Nobody  ever  mentioned  it  that  I  can  recall. 

Shearer:  You  mean  we  Americans  or  we  journalists? 

Roger:    I'm  talking  about  journalists,  mostly  about  us  at  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  We  knew  the  Jews  were  likely  to  be  the  most 
devastated  group  of  all  because  Hitler  had  already  attacked  Jews. 
We  knew  that  they  killed  great  numbers  of  Poles,  as  well  as  Jews. 
We  knew  that  there  had  been  a  Jewish  revolt  in  Poland  and  we  knew 
there  were  ghettoes.   I  don't  remember  ever  getting  a  clear 
picture  about  the  horror  of  Nazi  cruelty  specifically  against 
Jews.   Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  people  in  high 
places  knew—and  hid  the  facts. 

Shearer:   Now,  of  course,  the  Nazis  had  announced,  made  pretty  plain  their 
philosophy  and  spelled  it  out  in  some  detail  the  gradations  of 
inferiority  of  the  various  people.   So  was  the  surprise  the  fact 
that  they  could  actually  act  on  such  a  policy  or  a  philosophy? 

Roger:    Yes.   Your  point  is  well  taken.   We  didn't  really  know  that  their 
idea  of  the  final  solution  was  just  to  put  them  into  ovens  and 
burn  them  and  throw  away  the  ashes . 

II 

Roger:    In  Jerusalem,  years  later  in  1987,  I  attended  the  trial  of  John 
Demjanjuk--also  called  "Ivan  the  Terrible"--the  alleged  murderer 
at  one  of  the  major  death  camps  called  Treblinka  in  Poland.  When 
I  actually  heard  witnesses  who  had  been  youngsters  at  the  time, 
describe  what  had  happened  to  them,  I  realized  once  again  that  we 
didn't  know  how  far  into  mass  murder  the  Nazis  had  gone.   Right 
now  I  get  a  little  shiver  when  I  think  of  a  united  Germany. 
Another  subject  for  another  century. 
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Issues  of  the  Conference 


Roger:    Getting  back  to  the  UN  Conference,  I  can  tell  you  we  spent  many 
long  hours  going  to  all  those  day  and  night  meetings.  All  being 
people  involved  in  bureaucracy,  they  could  get  very  stuffy,  very 
hooked  on  fine  points  of  law  and  parliamentary  procedures;  very 
dull  and  boring.   Obviously  the  USA  and  USSR  were  already  in 
collision;  on  different  sides  of  many  questions. 

Shearer:  What  sort  of  issues  were  the  focus  for  the  most  part?  Was  it 

sovereignty—protecting  sovereignty—and  insuring  that  resources 
were  spent  to  repair  the  destruction? 

Roger:    They  didn't  talk  very  much  yet  about  resources.   They  were 

talking  about  the  development  of  an  organization  which  would  then 
do  things.   For  example,  an  organization  which  would  include  the 
World  Health  Organization- -WHO- -presumably  to  deal  with  the 
health  of  the  world.   But  they  weren't  talking  much  world  health; 
they  were  talking  about  who  would  control  the  organization. 

Shearer:   So,  it  was  control  of  the  international  efforts? 

Roger:    Setting  up  the  organization  in  and  of  itself  was  the  big  job. 

You  don't  often  get  this  many  different  kinds  of  people  together 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  many  of  whom  were  brilliant  leaders 
with  great  energy.   Like  Prime  Minister  [Herbert  V.)  Evatt  of 
Australia,  a  greatly  influential  guy  who  could  speak  eloquently 
about  war  and  peace. 

Shearer:   There  wasn't  contending  between  or  among  the  various  groups? 

Were  guerrillas  given  positions  within  the  country  delegations? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  so.  The  great  bones  of  contention  were  over 

organization.   Here  is  Russia  saying,  wait  a  minute,  we  have  at 
least  three  countries,  we  want  at  least  three  seats.  We  want  a 
Security  Council  with  veto  rights— that  could  eliminate  the 
passage  of  certain  legislation.   The  so-called  "nyet"  vote. 

Shearer:   So  the  disparate  groups  of  each  country  spoke  with  one  voice  for 
each  country? 

Roger:    I  think  so,  but  I'm  not  too  sure  of  that.   There  were  hard  and 
real  questions:  Which  China  was  going  to  be  represented.   How 
could  they  have  a  United  Nations  Organization  without  Chinese 
Communists  being  there,  because  they  did  most  of  the  fighting. 
There  were  two  Chinese  delegations;  the  period  of  what  they 
called  the  two-China  situation.   These  conflicts  went  on  and  on. 
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Question  of  Indians  or  British  Representing  India 


Roger:    I'll  give  you  a  better  example.   An  example  that  was  profoundly 

important  and  terribly  exciting.  There  was  a  big  delegation,  not 
of  guerrillas,  but  of  Indian  notables.   Mrs.  Pandit,  sister  of 
Nehru,  the  first  prime  minister  after  India  gained  freedom,  was  a 
powerful  voice  for  India's  independence,  an  unforgettable  figure. 
These  remarkable  people  had  no  official  voice  at  all,  despite 
their  years  of  fighting  for  independence.  They  couldn't 
represent  India  because  the  British  Raj  represented  India.   They 
stood  there  and  I'll  never  forget  the  scene.  Madame  Pandit  and 
the  Indian  leadership  attended  a  press  conference  where  the 
discussion  centered  on  where  India  would  fit  in  the  UN.   The 
Indians  wanted  independence.  Who  was  representing  the  British 
empire?  Anthony  Eden!   Boy,  a  very  smooth-talking  English 
aristocrat,  the  epitome  of  the  British  Empire.  He  looked  exactly 
what  he  was,  as  he  stood  there  and  spoke  for  India.   I  can't 
remember  all  that  was  said,  but  I'll  never  forget  that  the 
atmosphere  was  electric—to  coin  a  phrase. 

There  were  all  these  Indians  who  spoke  English  with  perfect 
British  accents.   Most  every  one  of  them  had  an  education  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.   Here  is  this  woman  standing  there.   In 
effect  she  said,  "Mr.  Eden,  if  I  were  a  British  leader,  I  don't 
think  I  could  stand  on  a  white  sheet."   He  answered,  "Madame, 
you  might  come  here  and  speak  and  see  if  you  could  stand  on  a 
white  sheet."  This  is  very  English  and  went  on  for  some  time. 

Shearer:   Explain. 

Roger:    I  had  a  hunch,  and  finally  found  out  that  it  meant,  if  you  could 
stand  on  a  white  sheet  without  any  lice—or  whatever  else- 
dropping  off  on  this  white  sheet,  then  you're  clean,  virtuous. 
These  were  serious  arguments,  between  representatives  of  the 
British  Crown  and  Indians  who  came  by  themselves  to  free  India. 

Shearer:  What  was  the  reaction  to  this  statement? 

Roger:    I  think  most  of  the  journalists— who  came  from  all  over  the 

globe—seemed  very  much  in  favor  of  Indian  independence.  Maybe 
I'm  reading  only  my  own  feelings.  Let  me  tell  you  how  naive  I 
was. 

I  wrote  a  broadcast— about  that  very  time — in  which  I  talk 
about  my  meeting  with  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army.   A  colonel 
with  a  beard  and  a  turban;  a  handsome,  tall  man.  We  talked.   He 
said  to  me,  "Do  you  know,  there  would  be  no  caste  system,  no 
poverty,  none  of  these  things  in  our  India  if  it  weren't  for 
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them."  He  pointed  to  the  British.   I  wrote  that  I  believed  that 
British  rule  was  the  real  cause  of  India's  misery. 

Well,  India  has  been  independent  for  years  and  nothing  much 
has  changed.   I'm  trying  to  remember  if  Mahatma  Gandhi  was 
mentioned.   I  can't  remember  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  Most 
likely  he  was  in  jail  like  so  many  other  people.  Like  Nehru. 


Mixed  Loyalties  in  Japanese-Occupied  Former  European  Colonies 


Roger:    There  was  a  problem  that  I  can  remember.   The  British  were  trying 
to  sell  the  idea  that  the  Indians  were  ready  to  welcome  the 
Japanese  if  they  were  to  invade.  And  there  probably  were  some 
who  were.   Remember,  we're  talking  about  a  war  that  had  just 
barely  finished  in  Europe  and  was  still  going  on  in  the  Pacific. 
Great  numbers  of  people  were  not  represented  at  the  United 
Nations  because  their  lands  had  been  occupied  by  foreigners  for 
many  years.  And  great  numbers  welcomed  Japan's  slogan  of  a 
"Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere." 

Shearer:   Because  they  had  already  been  "occupied"  by  Europeans  at  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  invasion? 

Roger:    Look  at  it  this  way:  the  Japanese  invaded  the  Netherlands-East 

Indies,  British-occupied  Burma,  French-occupied  Indochina.  Many 
of  these  people,  welcomed  the  Japanese  with  their  slogan  of  "Asia 
for  Asians."   The  Japanese  treated  the  people  brutally,  exploited 
them  for  all  they  could  get.  Eventually,  some  guerrillas  did 
fight  the  Japanese,  but  only  fought  them  because  they  wanted 
their  own  independence  from  any  kind  of  colonialism. 

It  was  a  very  complex  world,  let  me  tell  you.   I  remember 
when  a  certain  Dutch  diplomat  got  up  to  represent  Indonesia  at 
one  point  he  was  soundly  booed  down.   Indonesians  at  the  UN 
conference  who  were  pressing  for  independence,  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  which  was  mostly  responsible  for 
eliminating  the  Japanese,  had  invited  the  Dutch  to  come  back  to 
the  East  Indies.  As  the  French  were  invited  to  come  back  to 
Indochina.  As  I  recall,  some  of  these  were  Vichy  French  in  many 
cases,  who  had  fought  with  instead  of  against  Hitler.   Just  get 
that  picture. 

This  was  a  very  complex  world  even  then.   It's  only  become 
more  so  now.  All  of  this  was  going  on  at  the  United  Nations.  A 
lot  of  the  journalists  were  much  more  cynical  than  I  was.   I've 
got  to  tell  you  something.   I  was  not  so  much  naive,  but  I  had  my 
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head  in  the  clouds.   I  really  believed  that  out  of  this  war—what 
a  confession  this  is—would  truly  emerge  a  better  world.   That's 
how  much  I  did  believe.  Laugh  at  me  if  you  will,  but  I  did.   I 
still  do  by  the  way.   I  still  do.   I  still  feel  that  the  world 
has  got  to  get  better.   I  don't  see  any  evidence. 

The  very  conservative  British  aristocrat,  Lord  Halifax,  was 
the  chairman  of  the  last  meeting,  at  the  Opera  House.   I  was 
sitting  in  one  of  the  boxes  with  a  group  of  radio  newsmen.  When 
Lord  Halifax  declared--!  forget  the  exact  words—to  the  effect 
that  the  United  Nations  is  now  in  being,  everybody  stood  up  and 
clapped.   I  stood  up  and  cried.   I  was  so  thrilled  at  this  idea. 
I  really  believed  that  despite  the  haranguing  and  quarrelling, 
Russia  and  America  and  others  would  get  together  and  try  to  build 
a  better  world  without  rearming. 

Some  of  the  journalists  were  cynical,  maybe  wiser  than  I 
was.   I  figured  I  was  the  better  man,  but  they  were  wiser, 
[laughter]   I  can  laugh  at  myself  now.  We've  diverted  from  our 
talk  about  the  Philippines  but  it's  all  part  of  the  same  picture. 


Seeking  Verification  of  PM  Story  in  Talk  with  General  Romulo 


Shearer:   What  about  your  extended  conference  with  General  Carlos  Romulo— 

Roger:    I  forgot  to  finish  that  story.   I  wanted  to  discuss  my  article  in 
PM  and  the  legal  suit  against  the  paper  and  me.   I  knew  him  as 
Rommey  and  he  knew  me  as  Sid.   He  was  the  ambassador,  but  a  lot 
of  the  press  people  called  him  Rommey.   I  don't  know  whose  money 
was  being  spent,  but  he  used  to  put  on  great  feeds  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  where  the  Philippine  delegation  stayed.   I  guess  a 
lot  of  them  who  came  from  the  Philippines  were  pretty  hungry 
because  they  were  now  eating  very  well;  we  all  ate  well. 

Romulo  was  a  tiny  man,  but  big  in  his  generosity.  At  one 
point  he  became  General  Romulo.   I  knew  he  was  in  San  Francisco 
with  his  aide  and  sidekick,  whose  name  was  Jose  de  la  Cruz,  which 
I  was  told  is  like  saying  Mr.  Everyman.  He  was  a  colonel  and  had 
fought  as  a  guerrilla  in  the  Philippines.  Romulo  had  not  been  in 
the  Philippines  during  the  occupation. 

I  figured  I  would  take  my  original  notes  and  I  would  see 
Romulo  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  I  would  describe  my  situation. 
The  lawyers  had  said  all  I  have  to  prove  in  this  libel  suit  is 
that  what  I  wrote  when  I  quoted  Tomas  Confesor  was  said  in  good 
faith.   That's  all. 
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So,  I  went  to  see  him.  Right  away  it  was,   "Oh,  hi,  Sid." 
He  was  all  charm  and  smiles  as  he  gave  me  a  big  hug.   1  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  Filipinos  I  have  known  and  loved.   Boy, 
they  are  eloquent  and  vocal.  They  don't  just  say  things  in  one 
sentence,  they  can  really  string  them  out.  When  they  speak,  they 
speak  pure  poetry  sometimes.  Romulo  was  the  best  of  them. 

I  said,  "Here's  the  situation,  General."  I  called  him 
general  because  he  looked  marvelous .in  his  uniform.  And  I  called 
Jose  de  la  Cruz,  colonel.   So  I  said,  "Here's  the  situation  at 
PM."  He  said,  "Yes,  I  read  it."  I  said,  "I'm  being  sued  by 
Aguinaldo."   He  said  he'd  heard  that  too.   Something  like  that. 
He  acted  a  little  surprised,  but  obviously  he  knew. 

I  said,  "I'm  not  here  to  ask  you  to  tell  anybody  what  a  good 
guy  I  am,  but  I  do  know  that  you  know  the  things  we've  done 
together  and  all  the  broadcasts  I've  done  to  the  Philippines. 
I've  always  done  things  in  good  faith.   I  want  very  much  for  you 
to  write  a  short  little  note  to  me--to  tell  me,  'I  believe  you 
wrote  this  article  in  good  faith.   I  may  disagree  with  you  but  I 
believe  you  wrote  in  good  faith  based  on  the  material  you  had.'" 

Romulo,  always  theatrical,  ever  the  consummate  actor  said, 
"Wait  a  minute,  Sid."   He  took  off  his  Sam  Browne  belt.   He  took 
off  his  jacket  with  all  the  stars  and  bars  and  medals.   Took  off 
his  hat.   He  draped  the  jacket  on  the  back  of  a  chair  across  the 
room.   He  said,  "Now  I'm  no  longer  a  general.   I'm  somebody  you 
know.   So  you  don't  have  to  call  me  general.  You  don't  have  to 
treat  me  except  as  an  old  friend." 

Romulo  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
this.  You  can  salute  the  general  on  the  chair  there.  With  me, 
we  just  talk."  He  said,  "My  president  now  is  Mr.  Roxas.   I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  good  or  bad  about  you;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  write  a  letter  to  you  about  good  faith  even  though  you 
may  have  acted  in  good  faith."  He  said,  "I  can't  do  it,  Sid.   I 
am  the  representative  of  the  Philippines  for  my  president.   So, 
now  you're  talking  to  me.  You  don't  have  to  think  of  me  as  a 
general.   You  can  call  me  names."  That's  why  he  did  that,  and  so 
dramatically,  I  admired  his  acting.   I  remember  he  said;  "You  can 
talk  to  me  man  to  man.   I'm  telling  you  this,  man  to  man." 

I  looked  at  Jose  de  la  Cruz,  or  whatever  his  name  really 
was,  because  I  think  it's  a  pseudonym  for  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  seemed  a  bit  upset.  We'd  met  before  and  I  had  a  feeling  he 
liked  me.   I  had  a  feeling  he  thought  maybe  Romulo  should  do 
something,  but  he  just  smiled.   I  said  to  him,  "What  do  you 
think,  Jose?"  He  answers,   "That's  my  general."   [chuckles] 
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Shearer:   So  he  made  that  gesture,  don't-- 

Roger:    Yes,  he  pointed  to  the  chair.  He  said,  "This  is  my  general."  I 
said  okay,  fine.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  We  had  something  to 
drink.  Talked  for  a  few  minutes.  Enjoyed  each  other's  company. 
Then  we  shook  hands  and  I  walked  out.   It  was  a  moment  in  my 
life,  I  can  tell  you,  when  he  took  off  his  coat  and  said,  "The 
general  is  on  the  chair,  now  you  talk  to  me  man  to  man." 

Shearer:   Did  it  hurt  your  case  not  to  be  able  to  bring  that  information 
forward? 

Roger:    No.   It  didn't  hurt  the  case.  The  paper  settled  for  a  dollar. 

Shearer:  What  do  you  think  allowed  them  to  settle?  Did  you  have 

substantial  buttressing  information  that  could  have  been  verified 
by  anybody  within  the  notes  that  you  turned  in? 

Roger:    You  know  what?  A  law  firm  is  not  going  to  spend  a  newspaper's 

money  for  some  chickenshit  thing  like  this,  excuse  my  expression. 
In  fact,  the  newspaper  wasn't  doing  all  that  well  by  this  time. 
When  the  war  was  over,  the  newspaper  started  folding  because  it 
didn't  have  any  advertising.   Later  it  became  the  Compass ,  and 
then  the  Star,  with  Hartley  Crum  as  publisher.   That  didn't  last. 

People  were  no  longer  interested.   The  war  was  over.   The 
paper  wouldn't  spend  money  to  prove  that  somebody  they  don't  know 
was  a  collaborator.  The  story  was  published.   They  were  glad  to 
do  it,  but  any  lawyer  knows  you  don't  waste  money  on  things  that 
have  no  real  return.   If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it. 

Shearer:   For  one  dollar  it  was  not  worth  pursuing? 

Roger:    Not  for  me  either  because  I  didn't  have  the  dollar.   [laughter] 
It  was  a  great  event.   There  was  one  other  thing  about  the 
Philippines.   Well,  I  already  mentioned  that  I  wrote  the  article 
about  the  Hukbalahap,  and  I've  already  quoted  from  the  recording 
I  found  with  the  interview  I  did  with  three  guerrillas:  a  woman, 
a  journalist  and  an  army  colonel  who  commanded  the  guerrilla 
forces  on  the  island  of  Panay. 


Hosting  a  Chinatown  Dinner  for  the  Communist  Chinese  Delegat ion 


Roger:    Let  me  mention  another  reference  point  in  my  life,  another 

unforgettable  experience  that  happened  during  the  United  Nations 
Conference.   I  broadcast  from  radio  studios  at  the  top  floor  of 
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the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.   The  lobby  of  that  famous  hotel  was  awash 
with  delegates  and  aides  and  military  men,  with  men  and  women  in 
every  shape  and  color  and  costumes  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

That's  where  the  British  were  located.  The  famous  General 
Slim  who  actually  led  troops  to  fight  the  Japanese  in  Burma.   He 
and  his  aides  were  there.  Most  of  us  couldn't  afford  to  eat 
breakfast  at  the  Mark.   I  used  to  go  down  to  a  little  greasy 
spoon  a  couple  blocks  away.   I  noticed  that  General  Slim  and  all 
his  officers  ate  there.  We  got  into  conversation  and  General 
Slim  said  he  and  his  staff  couldn't  afford  to  eat  in  the  hotel 
where  the  British  delegates  ate.   I  got  to  know  them  well. 

At  one  point  I  was  walking  through  the  hotel  lobby  and  I  see 
this  Chinese  fellow.   He's  in  western  dress  and  he's  well 
groomed.   He's  looking  around  as  if  confused.   I  said,  "Excuse 
me,  may  I  help  you?"  He  answered  in  excellent  English.   He  said 
he  came  in  that  morning  and  felt  a  little  dizzy,  a  case  of  jet 
lag. 

This  man  was  one  of,  let's  say,  twenty  people,  who  had  just 
been  flown  in  by  a  United  States  military  plane  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  United  Nations  Conference.   They  came  directly  from 
Yenan,  deep  inside  China.   They  had  lived  in  huge  caves  for 
years.   That's  where  Mao  Tse-Tung  developed  his  philosophy  and  a 
government.   They  were  the  Chinese  Communists  delegation! 

This  guy  was  an  economist.   Everyone  finally  called  him 
Jack.   Jack  sounded  like  his  name  in  Chinese.   He'd  never  been 
outside  China,  or  in  an  English-speaking  country  yet  his  English 
was  excellent.   He  said  he  studied  and  also  learned  it  listening 
to  the  radio.   I'm  surprised  he  didn't  talk  a  little  squawky  like 
shortwave  set  or  something.   He'd  never  been  in  a  really  large 
city  before.   Yet,  he  was  debonair,  soft  spoken,  sophisticated. 
I  met  all  these  men  and  women  who  flew  into  San  Francisco  after 
living  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  caves. 

Jack  said,  "Would  you  like  to  meet  our  chairman  of  the 
delegation?"  The  famous  General  Tung  Pi  Wu.   He  was  a  man  about 
eighty,  who'd  been  a  famous  leader  of  the  Chinese  Red  Army  over 
the  years.   One  of  the  people  who  had  led  the  Long  March.   Some 
of  these  young  people  were  too  young  to  have  been  in  the  Long 
March,  I  guess.  Or  they  were  kids  when  they  were  there. 

So,  they  took  me  upstairs  to  this  man  who  spoke  not  a  word 
of  English.  We  sat  down  and  had  tea  with  Tung  Pi  Wu.   He  was  a 
very  old  man,  who  sat  so  straight.   Really,  he  looked  like  a 
general,  but  he  had  a  long  mustache.   It  came  all  the  way  down 
below  his  collar.   Like  Fu  Manchu.   He  smiled.   I  smiled.   I 
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said,  "It's  so  wonderful  to  have  you  here."  He  said,  "It's 
wonderful  to  be  here."  I  asked  him  some  questions.   I  don't  want 
to  pretend  that  I  remember  after  forty  years  what  questions  I 
asked.  He  told  me  a  few  things.  He  poured  tea.   It  was 
wonderful,  awesome. 

Shearer:   This  is  all  being  translated  by- 
Roger:    By  somebody  else.   I  know,  Jack  was. there,  and  a  woman  who  was 
translating.  Both  treated  the  ancient  general  with  such  pride 
and  respect.   Then  I  decided—big  spender  from  the  West—I'm 
going  to  take  the  entire  Chinese  delegation  to  a  Chinese 
restaurant  in  Chinatown.   I  didn't  know  then  that  most  of  the 
food  they  would  eat  in  Chinatown- -was  never  eaten  in  China. 

Shearer:   Did  you  order  chow  mein?   [laughing]  You  knew  better  than  that? 

Roger:    I  was  a  little  more  sophisticated  than  that.   About  a  week  later 
we  went  to  a  Chinese  restaurant  on  Grant  Avenue.   About  twenty 
came  to  dinner.   The  general  sent  his  regrets.   The  room  was 
below  the  street  level.   Of  course,  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was 
not  over,  so  I  don't  know  where  they  got  the  Chinese  ingredients, 
bamboo  shoots  and  spices,  but  they  had  it  all. 

I'll  still  remember.   My  wife  Frances  and  I  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.   I  said  a  few  words  in  English.   It  was  translated. 
My  main  point  was  it's  good  to  have  you  here.   So,  eat,  eat!   I 
must  have  sounded  like  a  Jewish  mother. 

Now,  you  have  to  picture  this.   We're  at  a  long  table.   Each 
one  had  a  bowl  of  rice.   They're  just  about  getting  ready  to 
start  digging  into  the  rice  bowls  with  their  sticks  when  my  wife, 
who  could  not  use  chopsticks,  picked  up  a  fork.   They  all  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment.   Every  one  of  them,  without  saying  a  word  or 
even  looking  at  each  other,  put  down  the  chopsticks  and  picked  up 
a  fork.  Most  of  them  didn't  even  know  how  to  use  a  fork.   [said 
very  quietly]   I  have  never,  never— 

Shearer:   So  touching.   [said  very  quietly] 

Roger:    It  was  so  moving— talk  about  manners.  An  incredible  sort  of  a 
thing  that  happened.  These  people- -without  saying  anything  to 
each  other — I  was  stunned  by  it.  After  a  while  they  changed  back 
to  chopsticks,  but  that  was  an  unforgettable  moment. 

Shearer:   Did  you  then  eat  with  a  fork? 
Roger:    I  don't  remember.   [laughter] 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 
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To  show  that  either  way  works? 


louche,  kid. 
The  point  is, 


[laughter]   I  could  use  chopsticks  very  well,  then, 
all  I  remember  is  I  was  awed  by  this  thing. 


That  deep  courtesy? 

Kind  of  a  deep  courtesy.  Yes.   Innate.   Nobody  had  to  give  these 
"Commies"  an  order,  like,  "General  says,  Eat  with  forks."  The 
whole  thing  went  so  smooth.   People  got  up  and  made  toasts  in 
Chinese.  We  drank  something  pretty  fiery.  The  food  was  good, 
and  they  ate  very  well.  Most  of  them  were  thin  and  looked 
hungry.   I  knew  the  guy  who  owned  the  restaurant.  My  friend 
Tommy  Tong--who  owned  the  radio  studio- -helped  order  the  food. 

He  knew  what  was  ceremonial  and  superb? 

Yes,  Tommy  Tong,  who  ordered  the  meal  for  the  Chinese  Communist 
delegation,  was  my  friend,  so  he  wasn't  concerned  who  he  was 
ordering  the  meal  for,  although  he  was  very  strong  with  the 
Kuomintang.   Those  were  the  ones  who  ran  Chinatown. 

Just  on  that  note,  did  you  notice  any  glances  back  and  forth? 
Did  you  have  any  sense  that  people  were  not  receptive  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  delegation?   I  mean  among  those—the  Chinese 
people  serving  the  dinner? 

No.   I  don't  remember  that  at  all.   I  would  imagine  that  a  lot  of 
the  people  working  in  Chinatown  were  full  of  curiosity  and  happy 
to  have  both  Chinese  delegations  at  this  very  important 
international  event.   The  fact  is  there  were  two  Chinas,  then. 
It  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "two-China  situation." 


Shearer:   That's  a  wonderful  story. 
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VI  BEGINNING  OF  LABOR  CONNECTION 


Aside  on  John  Dos  Passes  and  Sophie  Tucker H 


Roger:    I  have  another  side  trip  and  it  also  concerns  a  Chinese  meal. 
This  is  a  diversion,  I  mentioned  earlier.   During  the  war  I 
became  a  friend  of  a  socially  and  politically  prominent  lawyer 
named  Hartley  Crum.   Eventually,  he  created  some  consternation  in 
diplomatic  circles  around  the  world  when  President  Truman 
commissioned  him  to  lead  a  delegation  of  Americans  to  investigate 
the  situation  between  the  British  and  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  in 
the  area  called  Palestine,  then  under  British  control.   He  wrote 
a  book  called  Behind  the  Silken  Curtain.   He  charged  the  British 
were  up  to  their  traditional  divide-and-conquer  policies.   He 
gave  me  a  signed  first  edition. 

During  the  war,  in  1944,  Bartley  Crum  had  moved  sufficiently 
to  the  left  to  head  the  "Republicans  for  Roosevelt"  committee 
when  FDR  ran  for  a  fourth  term.   Bart  had  been  an  adviser  and 
strong  supporter  of  Wendell  Wilkie,  a  Republican  who  ran  for 
President  in  1940,  against  FDR.  We  became  very  good  friends. 
Bartley  was  an  important  figure  in  San  Francisco,  who  lived  and 
dressed  in  high  style  and  who  could  wear  a  black  homburg  on  top 
of  his  smooth  Irish  face  as  if  he  was  born  with  it. 

Shearer:   He  was  a  Republican  attorney? 

Roger:    As  a  young  lawyer  he  worked  for  John  Francis  Neylan,  who  was  the 
attorney  for  the  Hearst  newspaper  interests  and,  in  effect,  was 
the  mastermind  of  the  shipping  industry's  campaign  to  break  the 
maritime  unions  during  the  1934  strike.  Neylan  was  the  man  who 
pulled  together  the  publishers  of  all  the  Bay  Area  newspapers  and 
convinced  them  the  strike  was  a  "Communist  plot"  and  basically 
dictated  the  editorials  all  the  papers  printed.   The  irony  is 
that  later  Crum  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  longshore  union 
and  Harry  Bridges. 

Now,  this  is  the  diversion  I  mentioned  earlier.   He  called 
me  one  day  and  said  he's  got  a  guest  that  he  wants  to  show  around 
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San  Francisco  and  he  invited  me  to  meet  this  guy.   Could  I 
arrange  to  find  a  really  good  Chinese  dinner?  I  said  I  can.   I 
called  Tommy  long,  who  ran  that  studio  where  I  recorded  for  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

He  ordered  a  meal  at  Tao  Tao's,  on  Jackson  Street,  which  was 
at  that  time  considered  the  best  Chinese  restaurant.   The  guest 
he  had  was  a  man  whose  name  is  well  known  to  you.   John  Dos 
Passes.   I  was  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  this 
incredible,  virile  figure,  who  wrote  Three  Soldiers.  USA,  and 
Manhattan  Transfer  and  so  much  more. 

I  met  them  at  the  restaurant.  Here  was  this  man  with  heavy, 
heavy  glasses.   He  didn't  look  at  you,  he  peered  at  everything. 
He  had  a  voice  so  soft  it  was  almost  hard  to  hear.  He  was  so 
gentle  and  tender.   Everything  you  said  was  answered  with  a  very 
quiet,  almost  bashful,  "Yes,  yes,  that's  so.   No.  Yes.   I  don't 
think  that's  so."  I'm  thinking,  where  the  hell  is  this  macho 
writer?  A  whole  generation,  including  mine,  was  really 
influenced  by  Dos  Passes'  writing  after  World  War  I. 

We  had  a  splendid  Chinese  meal,  but  not  much  conversation. 
Dos  Passes  seemed  so  shy,  I  couldn't  believe  it.   Then  Hartley 
gets  a  great  idea.   Sophie  Tucker  is  having  one  of  her  many—what 
do  you  call  it?  Her  last  "final  retirement"  performances.   Sarah 
Bernhardt  used  to  have  them  for  decades.   Sophie  Tucker  had  one 
year  after  year.   So  Bart  said,  "How  would  you  like  hear  Sophie 
Tucker;  she's  over  at  Bimbo's  365  Club."   I  said,  "It  would  be 
marvelous,  but  I  doubt  that  you  can  get  a  table  there  at  the  last 
moment."  He  said,  "Leave  it  to  me."  Not  only  did  he  get  a 
table,  but  it  was  right  in  the  front  row.   Right  next  to  Sophie 
Tucker. 


Sophie  Tucker 


Roger:    Here  is  the  scene,  if  you  can  imagine  it.  Here  is  this  wild 
crowd.   Very  well  off.   Waiting  for  Sophie  Tucker  to  come  out 
singing,  "One  of  these  days,  you're  gonna  miss  me,  honey--" 
[sings] . 

Shearer:  Wasn't  she  billed  as  the  "Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Mamas"? 

Roger:    "Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Mamas."  Right.  This  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  her  last  appearances.   I  don't  know  how  many  more  years  she 
lasted.   She  came  out.   She  sang.   She  wiggled.   Great  big  fat 
woman.   Heavy,  heavy  on  the  make-up,  peroxide  hair  and  all  that. 
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But,  with  such  energy, 
nuts. 


It  was  sheer  joy.  The  audience  went 


I  kept  looking  at  John  Dos  Passes,  sitting  there  looking 
absolutely  passive.  A  tiny  smile  on  his  face,  but  nothing  else. 
When  it  was  all  over,  I  said  to  him,  "You  know,  John,  when  I  see 
you  here,  this  experience  to  me  is  like  reading  something  that 
could  only  be  written  by  John  Dos  Passes. " 

He  looked  at  me  with  his  little  smile.   He  peered  at  me 
through  those  thick  glasses  and  said,  "Well,  thank  you  very 
much."   [laughter]   End  of  evening. 

Shearer:   End  of  evening.   [laughs] 

Roger:    You  know  what  I  meant,  saying  it  made  me  think  it  was  written  by 
John  Dos  Passes?  It  had  such  guts.   Such  energy.   It  was  so 
American.   [laughter]   I  think  that's  a  worthwhile  diversion. 

Shearer:   Did  you  ever  have  a  little  post-mortem  afterwards  with  Bartley 
Crum  on  what  he-- 

Roger:    I  supposed  we  did.   I  don't  remember.   I  think  we  expected  more. 
Then,  later  on  John  Dos  Passes  started  writing  harsh  attacks  on 
the  Left,  against  unions  and  the  like.   There  were  a  lot  of  these 
successful  young  writers  who  were  on  the  left.  Many  of  them 
became  disillusioned  and  when  they  turned  around  there  was  a 
certain  ferocity.   Like  that  young  black  writer  Richard  Wright. 
How  he  turned  around  with  such  passion. 


Harry  Bridges  Shocks  British  Journalists;  Views  on  the  Press 


Roger:    Here's  another  interesting  story  because  we'll  be  talking  later 
on  about  Harry  Bridges.  During  the  United  Nations  Conference, 
Harry  Bridges  was  already  a  name  known,  especially  to  people  of 
the  English-speaking  world.   The  prime  minister  of  Australia,  for 
example,  wanted  to  meet  him  and  did. 

I  called  Bridges  to  tell  him  I  was  with  a  very  good 
newspaper  man  from  the  London  News  Chronicle.   He  was  one  of  the 
journalist  who  had  jumped  by  parachute  into  Yugoslavia  to  makes 
contact  with  the  Tito  partisans. 

I  told  Bridges  this  journalist  would  like  to  meet  him. 
Bridges  drawled  in  a  kind  of  condescending,  snotty  way,  "Well, 
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bring  the  limey  over."  He  always  showed  a  profound  distaste  for 
the  English.   It's  an  Australian  problem,  I  suppose. 

He  had  been  in  England  as  a  young  sailor.   He  always  talked 
about  his  surprise  at  the  depth  of  poverty  he  saw  in  England. 
The  Mother  Country.   Australians  had  never  seen  anything  like  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  slums  and  docks  of  London. 

So  I  brought  this  journalist  over.   Bridges  was  brutally 
ill-mannered  towards  this  man.   This  Englishmen,  who  was  a  noted 
socialist  writer  and  a  man  with  a  lot  of  courage,  just  said 
sharply  at  one  point,  "I  don't  see  any  sense  staying  here  to  talk 
to  you,  I  think  we  ought  to  go."  We  went.  Bridges  was  just 
rude. 

A  few  nights  later  there  was  a  house  party  for  the  visiting 
press,  given  at  the  home  of  an  Office  of  War  Information  liaison 
with  foreign  journalists  during  the  UN  Conference.   I  went  to  a 
lot  of  parties  there.  They  managed  to  get  stuff  not  easily 
obtained.  Wine,  cheese,  meat.   Stuff  for  a  wonderful  party. 

It  was  at  just  such  a  party  that  I  met  a  young  newspaperman 
from  Paris.  He  had  been  in  the  French  underground.   He  was  sent 
here  as  the  correspondent  for  the  French  Communist  party  paper, 
L'Humanite.   He  charmed  everyone  with  great  stories.   I  remember 
best  his  account  of  being  in  New  York  for  the  first  time,  just  a 
few  weeks  before.   He  said  he  was  taken  to  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  and  he  wired  his  first  story  home.   He  said  his 
lead  paragraph  was:  "I  have  seen  the  past—and  it  works!" 

I  was  talking  to  a  man  from  a  conservative  English  newspaper 
and  mentioned  that  I  knew  Harry  Bridges.   He  said,  he'd  heard  of 
him  and  would  like  to  meet  him.   Remember,  I  wasn't  working  for 
the  union,  I  was  in  the  OWI  and  commercial  radio.   Anyway,  I 
called  Bridges  and  told  him  about  the  party.  And  there's  an 
English  journalist  here  who'd  like  to  meet  him.   Again,  he  made 
some  rude  crack  about  "these  limeys."  I  won't  try  to  mimic  him. 

He  finally  turned  up.  He  was  the  center  of  attention. 
Bridges  is  quite  capable  of  doing  that.  Number  one,  his 
Australian  accent  was  more  Australian  than  the  Australians 
because  he  knew  that  it  was  very  attractive  to  people.  He 
talked.   People  surrounded  him  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.   He 
didn't  sit  on  the  floor.   He  was  on  his  haunches  all  the  time. 

Shearer:   Hunkering  down?   Sounds  like  a  squat. 

Roger:    Hunkering  down  into  a  squat.  We're  sitting  on  chairs.   He's 
squatting.   He  says  at  one  point  something  which  I  shall 
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remember.   Fairly  loud  so  everybody  heard  it.   He  said,  "I  think 
the  way  to  resolve  the  German  question  is  to  go  in  there  and  kill 
them  all." 


Shearer:   The  Germans? 

Roger:     Literally  kill  all  the  Germans.   All  those  that  are  left.   The 
whole  civilian  population.   The  group  was  absolutely  amazed. 
They  started  asking  him  questions.  You  mean  you  want  to  go  in 
there  and  literally  mow  them  down.   "Kill  them  all,"  he  said. 
Everyone  was  startled.   The  man  who  wanted  to  meet  him  said,  "I 
have  never  heard  such  idiotic  nonsense  in  all  my  life.   You  sir, 
are  an  absolute  scoundrel  and  braggart"--or  whatever  he  called 
him.   Bridges,  of  course,  enjoyed  this  kind  of  attention.   He 
enjoyed  shocking  people,  but  I  was  embarrassed  that  I  brought 
him. 

Do  you  know  that  there  were  some  American  officials  who 
really  thought  of  plowing  up  all  of  Germany?   Leaving  it  a  kind 
of  a  desert.   A  wasteland.   Not  to  kill  the  people,  but  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  an  industrial  society.   Only 
recently  Russian  documents  were  found  that  Stalin  had  purportedly 
ordered  the  Red  Army,  as  it  broke  into  Germany,  to  kill  everyone. 

Shearer:   Was  Bridges'  remark  made  in  the  context  of  having  discovered 
fully  the  Holocaust  and  the  death  camps? 

Roger:     Not  fully  yet.   Every  day  another  atrocity  was  revealed. 
Shearer:   Was  that  depth  of  feeling  the  source  of  Harry  Bridges'  remark? 

Roger:     It  could  have  been  his  profound  sympathy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  so  vicious  in  their  brutality 
and  had  done  such  incredible  damage.   What  the  Germans  did  to  the 
Jews,  they  did  the  same  thing  to  a  million  Russian  civilians. 

This  is  kind  of  a  shocking  thing.   I  didn't  know  Harry  all 
that  well  then,  but  I  was  learning  very  fast  every  time  I  saw 
him.   This  was  two  times  in  a  row  within  a  matter  of  weeks.   That 
a  lot  of  what  he  did  was  by  using  shock  treatment  on  people. 
Getting  the  first  shock  word  in,  so  to  speak.   We'll  talk  more 
about  Harry  Bridges,  but  this  is  a  little  light  on  him  right  now. 

Shearer:   You  knew  him  as  the  leader  of  the  union  which  figured  in  the  CIO 
sponsorship?   At  that  point  your  programs  were  not  sponsored 
specifically  by  ILWU? 
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Roger:  No.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  unions  per  se.  I  was  known  as 
a  very  liberal,  lef t-of-center  guy.  Prematurely  and  excessively 
anti-fascist.  Remember? 

Shearer:   I  see.   Okay. 

Roger:     I  was  strictly  a  guy  with  a  very  strong  feeling  against  fascism. 

Shearer:   Why  do  you  think  that  he  agreed  to  come  when  you  called  him? 

Here  he  is  the  president  of  the  union- 
Roger:    This  is  a  whole  party  full  of  people  who'd  come  from  all  over  the 
world.   Distinguished  journalists.   This  would  be  an  interesting 
evening  for  him.   And,  he  made  damn  sure  to  make  it  interesting. 

Shearer:   But  interesting--!  mean,  I'm  really  curious  as  to  what  value  that 
shock  served  for  him.   I  could  imagine  that  as  leader  of  a  union 
when  you  have  a  movement  to  build  or  a  crusade  to  make,  that  of 
course  you  want  to  meet  all  the  journalists  that  you  can.   But  it 
sounds  like  an  anomaly.   Why  would  he  meet  them  in  order  to 
alienate  them  or  just  sort  of  stir  things  up? 

Roger:     I  think  just  to  stir  things  up;  that's  very  much  what  Harry  did  a 
great  deal  of  anyhow  and  he  did  it  very  effectively.   Also, 
Bridges  felt  deep  distrust  of  the  press.   He  never  forgot  how  the 
press  treated  him  and  the  union  during  the  big  strike.   He  always 
felt  the  press  was  a  party  to  smearing  him  whenever  possible. 

There  was  another  conference  taking  place  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  of  UNCIO.   An  international  conference  of  labor  union 
leaders  from  many  parts  of  the  world.   I  never  attended  it 
because  I  was  much  too  interested  in  what  was  happening  at  the 
Opera  House  with  the  United  Nations. 

Bridges  liked  attention,  which  he  got  from  journalists. 
But  he  also  enjoyed  controlling  his  environment  whenever 
possible.   One  way  was  to  make  positive  blunt  statements  and  he 
used  that  shocking,  challenging  approach  as  long  as  I  knew  him. 

Shearer:  Quotable  statements? 

Roger:  Quotable.   Some  quite  outrageous. 

Shearer:  How  do  you  think  he  viewed  the  role  of  the  press? 

Roger:  Hated  them.   Hated  the  press. 

Shearer:  Why? 
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Roger:    Because  he  felt  the  press  had  never,  never  been  fair  to  him  or  to 
the  union.   He  felt  the  press  was  in  good  measure  responsible  for 
pressing  and  pushing  all  the  attacks  on  him.   Let  me  tell  you, 
the  press  was  so  dreadful  in  San  Francisco  during  the  1934 
strike.   The  press,  working  as  one,  all  published  the  same  basic 
stories  about  the  strike.   They  were  all  dictated  and  written  by 
John  Francis  Neylan,  who  was  Hearst's  lawyer. 

The  messenger  boy  who  took  that  stuff  to  the  various  papers 
was  an  already  well-known  lawyer  named  Bartley  Crum.   He  was 
quite  young.  Messenger  boy—that's  the  way  he  spoke  of  himself 
in  later  years.  As  Neylan' s  messenger  boy. 

Paul  Smith,  who  was  the  up-and-coming,  budding  young  editor, 
was  involved  in  all  this  stuff.   He  wanted— 


Shearer:   He  was  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle? 

Roger:    He  wanted  to  have  a  better  relationship  with  the  union.  With  the 
longshoremen.  Most  labor  people  in  this  country  in  those  early 
days  felt  that  the  press  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  bosses. 

As  I  have  seen  it  over  many  years,  there  is  this  concept 
that  the  press  prostitutes  itself  for  its  advertising.   That's 
nonsense.   It's  not  true.   The  press  does  not  have  to  work  for 
big  business.  As  I  see  it,  the  press  is  big  business.   You  don't 
have  to  say  that  it  works  for  big  business.  As  if  it  would  do 
otherwise.   It  works  for  itself  as  a  major  arm  of  big  business. 

But  the  press,  of  course,  is  read  by  the  man  in  the  street, 
so  newspapers  have  a  profound  influence.   The  press  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  create  an  atmosphere  during  the 
general  strike  in  1934,  to  give  people  the  feeling  that  this  was 
a  bolshevik  revolution.   Communism  was  on  the  front  pages.   So, 
Bridges  never  trusted  the  press.   To  the  point  where  he  never 
even  trusted  me.   He'd  say,  "Well,  you're  still  a  journalist." 

It  was  a  funny  combination.  We  were  very  close  and  yet  he'd 
always  say- -well,  that's  another  story. 

Shearer:   Did  he  listen  to  you  in  those  early  days?  He  must  have? 

Roger:    Yes.  A  great  deal.  Listened  to  me.   Between  that  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  these  union  leaders  were  anti-intellectual 
anyhow—it  was  an  interesting  experience  being  around  some  of 
these  guys  at  that  time.   He  listened,  but  he'd  always  like  to 
catch  me,  if  possible,  in  a  mistake. 


Shearer; 
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He  did  not  like  criticism.   He  felt  criticism  of  him 
personally  was  really  an  attempt  to  wreck  the  union.  Like  a 
president  might  say,  if  you  criticize  me,  you're  really 
criticizing  the  country  I  represent. 

It's  certainly  a  very  short  step  from  that  point  of  view  to  that 
of  the  Tenney  Committee. 


Roger:    It's  a  very  short  step.   It's  a  step  that  I'm  going  to  take,  but 
not  quite  at  this  moment.   [chuckles]  You're  going  to  start  me 
off,  aren't  you? 


Union-Sponsored  Radio  Broadcasts  on  KGO,  1945-1949 


Shearer:   Yes.   I'm  going  to  ask  you  what  happened  after  you  left  the 
Office  of  War  Information?  Or  maybe  it  was  before-- 

Roger:    One  thing  came  from  another.   Remember,  I  also  did  local 

broadcasts  all  during  the  war,  on  commercial  stations.   The  local 
labor  movement,  mostly  a  number  of  Northern  California  CIO 
unions,  wanted  to  sponsor  my  broadcast.  The  way  they  sponsored 
me  was  to  get  contributions  from  these  unions  and  even  unions 
outside  our  immediate  area.   It  covered  a  large  area  because  KGO 
sent  out  a  powerful  signal  that  could  be  heard  far  beyond  the 
local  boundaries. 

KGO  broadcasts  covered  not  only  California,  but  the 
northwest  and  western  Canada;  we  got  letters  even  from  Alaska, 
Montana  and  even  parts  of  Mexico.   I  was  so  proud  that  labor 
unions  would  offer  to  sponsor  me.  I  was  the  kind  of  guy  to  whom 
money  was  less  important  than  these  things  I  believe  in  so 
strongly,  which  included  the  labor  movement.   I  didn't  want  to 
work  for  commercial  people. 

I  think  I  considered  the  labor  movement  the  organization 
most  likely  to  change  American  life  for  the  better  for  everyone. 
I  really  was  dialing  the  wrong  number.   [laughter]   I  believed 
that  deeply.   Curiously  enough,  down  deep  underneath  I  still  tend 
to  believe  these  things.   I  always  feel  the  world's  going  to  get 
better  no  matter  what,  but  I  haven't  seen  too  much  evidence. 
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Question  of  Editorial  Control 


Roger:    I  was  delighted  to  have  labor  sponsorship.   I  had  some  very 

interesting  problems  very  fast.   I  didn't  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  Communist  party  really  did,  or  rather,  Communists, 
really  did  have  a  strong  hold  over  many  leaders  in  many,  many 
unions . 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.  We're  talking  about  19A5? 

Roger:    And  '46,  '47,  "48,  '49.   I  also  had  very  strong  support  from  the 
railroad  unions,  who  were  very  conservative.   That  support 
lasted  for  a  long  time.   Until  of  course  it  got  to  the  point 
where  nobody  would  support  a  liberal  program- -because  we  were 
moving  toward  McCarthyism  eventually. 

There  was  a  strike  —  a  railroad  strike- -sometime  soon  after 
the  war  ended.   Truman  had  made  a  statement  that  he  was  going  to 
call  out  the  troops  to  run  the  railroad.   I  remember  saying 
something  to  the  effect  —  a  quote  of  John  L.  Lewis,  I'm  sure, 
after  a  threat  to  call  in  the  army  if  there  was  a  coal  strike-- 
"You  can't  dig  coal  with  bayonets."   I  said,  "I  can't  imagine  the 
troops  running  the  railroads  with  bayonets." 

I  remember  doing  a  broadcast  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 
Very  sentimental.   One  of  those  tearjerkers  I  did  on  occasion,  I 
suppose.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  used  to  love  to  stand  by  the 
railroad  tracks  and  when  the  train  came  by,  I'd  wave  to  the 
engineer  and  the  fireman.   They'd  wave  back  at  me.   I  felt  so 
good  about  these  railroad  men.   To  this  day,  I  know  that  the  guys 
running  the  railroads  enjoy  kids  watching  them  and  waving.   Very 
sentimental. 

A  lot  of  guys  must  have  heard  it  because  I  got  all  kinds  of 
mail.   Telegrams.   Lots  of  support  for  the  program  from  the 
Railroad  brotherhoods.   Very  good  too  because  they-- 

Shearer:   This  is  early  on? 

Roger:    Right  after  1945  or  '46.   Truman  was  all  for  the  government --the 
army--conf iscating  the  railroads  for  the  duration  until  the 
strike  could  be  broken.   I  had  this  experience  with  the  railroad 
union  members  giving  a  lot  of  support  to  my  broadcasts.   The 
letters  showed  they  were  very  moved  by  my  human  approach  to  their 
situation.   I  felt  very  good  about  the  whole  relationship. 

I  didn't  talk  only  about  labor.   I  spoke  about  the 
Philippines  and  China.   About  politics.   Foreign  affairs  and  the 
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hopes  for  peace.   I  talked  about  anything  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 
A  few  years  after  the  CIO  sponsorship  began,  Tito  was  loudly 
rebuked  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  going  on  some  kind  of  an 
independent  direction.   It  was  early  1949,  as  I  recall. 

Suddenly  Tito  was  being  referred  to  by  the  Soviet  press  as 
"fascist  pig."  They  never  can  content  themselves  with  just 
slight  slurs,  it's  got  to  be  something  with  a  little  meat  to  it. 
This  one-time  heroic  anti-Nazi  leader  became  a  "fascist  pig." 
Tito  condemned  both  the  Soviets  and  the  western  powers  equally. 

I  kept  talking  in  praise  of  Tito  because,  to  me,  Tito 
represented  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  war.   He 
represented  the  famous  Yugoslav  partisans.  Whether  he  was  a 
Communist  or  not,  to  me,  Tito  represented  the  most  exciting 
aspect  about  the  fight  against  fascism,  which  was  the  people 
rising  up.   Just  as  now  they're  rising  up  in  East  Germany  against 
communism.   Certain  things  can't  be  stopped.   You  can't  go  back. 

I  started  getting  strange  letters  from  a  few  union  members 
about  how  many  of  them  were  disappointed  in  me.   Saying  I  didn't 
understand  the  realities  of  history.   One  officer  in  the  union- - 

Shearer:  Which  union? 

Roger:    To  be  precise,  it  was  Gene  Patton,  the  president  of  Local  6, 

ILWU,  who  incidentally  was  a  good  officer  of  the  union.   A  man 
with  a  distinguished  war  record  because  he  was  so  great  as  a 
common  ordinary  grunt--a  soldier  in  the  field.   They  made  him 
captain,  with  a  field  commission,  from  corporal  to  captain.   It 
was  an  amazing  thing.   I  admired  Gene  very  much. 

He  called  me  in  to  say  that  maybe  my  program  shouldn't  be 
dealing  so  much  with  international  affairs.   For  example,  he 
said,  "You  don't  have  to  talk  about  Tito  all  the  time."  So  I 
said,  "We  have  an  agreement.   Our  agreement  was,  you'll  sponsor 
me,  I'll  report  union  programs,  but  you  won't  tell  me  what 
subjects  I  should  talk  about.   If  you  don't  like  what  I  say,  you 
can  fire  me,  but  you  can't  tell  me  what  I  can't  say."  He  said, 
"That's  right.  That's  true."  He  said,  "I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  a  lot  of  the  union  brothers  don't  like  your  broadcast  about 
Tito." 

It  was  a  kind  of  a  warning  to  me.  They  never  did  anything 
about  it  really.   It  was  a  kind  of  a  warning  that  there  are  many 
forces  at  work.  That  people  who  love  you  usually  love  you  if  you 
say  things  they  agree  with.   That's  what  it  boils  down  to. 

I* 
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Shearer:  Actually,  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  that  because  one  thing  I  wanted 
to  know  is,  what  made  the  news  on  your  broadcast?  Did  you  have 
any  editorial  guidelines  for  what  you  were  to  talk  about? 

Roger:    No. 

Shearer:   I  guess  you  said  you  didn't  have  anything  but  the  mildest  of 
pressure. 

Roger:    I  was  really  on  my  own  to  decide  what  I  wanted  to  do.   Finally,  I 
did  lose  a  lot  of  union  sponsors  eventually  because  I  was  too  far 
to  the  left.   I  lost  even  a  number  of  left  unions  finally.   I 
lost  left  support,  not  from  unions  but  from  individuals,  many 
years  later  when  I  seriously  and  strongly  criticized  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  invasion  of  Hungary. 

It  took  a  lot  of  people  about  forty  years  to  come  around  and 
tell  me  I  may  have  been  right.   There's  no  satisfaction  in  being 
told  a  half -lifetime  later  that  I  may  have  been  right.   However, 
I  was  never  given  any  particular  guidelines.   I  was  very  well 
trusted  by  them  all.   I  suppose  you  don't  have  to  give  me  a 
guideline  telling  me  that  if  you're  sponsored  by  unions  you  don't 
badmouth  the  labor  movement.   If  you  intend  to  badmouth  the  labor 
movement,  you  shouldn't  accept  union  sponsorship. 

I  got  very  important  news  for  you:  I  wasn't  completely  and 
totally  objective.   I  had  never  any  intention  of  being  totally 
objective.  In  any  conflict,  there  is  no  true  objectivity.   Can't 
be.  More  to  the  point,  I  was  pro-union  and  most  of  my  broadcasts 
concerned  the  labor  movement  and  what  was  happening.   About 
negotiations  and  strikes  and  the  issues  and  much  more. 


Criticism  of  Segregated  VFW  Convention  During  the  War 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


A  larger  area  of  interest  in  my  broadcasting  started  well  before 
I  went  with  the  unions  and  before  the  war.  A  very  strong  feeling 
against  racism.   This  went  back  to — I  think  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  I'd  been  fired  because  of  a  broadcast  I  did  about  racism  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   Did  I  mention  that? 


No.   I  don't  think  you  did. 
during  the  war? 


Was  this  on  your  commercial  station 


Yes,  on  KSFO,  about  1943.  I  remember  that  I'd  read  in  the  paper 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a--they  called  it  an  encampment --we'd 
call  it  a  convention,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars—the  VFW. 
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That  the  members  would  meet  at  such  and  such  a  place  and  the 
Negro  members  would  meet  in  another  place. 

Now  anybody  would  be  incensed  at  the  mere  fact  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen.  These  were  veterans  of  the  foreign  wars.   I 
can  see  by  your  face  it's  a  little  awesome. 

I  did  a  broadcast  about  this.   I  said,  "This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  war  for  democracy."   I  don't  remember  all  that  I  said.   I 
said  it  very  powerfully,  sharply,  that  it  is  disgusting  to  think 
that  veterans  who  fought  side  by  side  in  parts  of  the  world  come 
back  here  and  are  segregated  at  a  convention,  an  encampment. 

I  really  got  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  what  a  lot  of  people 
felt.   A  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  didn't  like  what  I  said. 

Shearer:   This  mainly  came  from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  do  you  know? 

Roger:  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from.  Somebody  called  my  sponsor, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  Chrysler-Plymouth  auto  agency;  a  big 
outfit  with  a  lot  of  other  shops  that  sold  Chrysler  products. 

This  agency  man  called  me  and  said,  "We  can't  continue 
sponsoring  you  because  the  owner  of  the  corporation  complained 
that  he  got  a  letter  calling  us  the  'Kremlin  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue.'"   [laughs]   I  said,  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'll  never 
keep  quiet  about  things  like  having  separate  conventions  for 
Negroes  and  whites  if  they're  all  veterans.   This  is  not  what  the 
war  is  about."  So  he  said,  "We're  going  to  have  to  let  you  go 
though."  They  fired  me  on  a  Friday  and  rehired  me  on  a  Monday. 
I  guess  there  were  complaints. 

Shearer:   That  you'd  been  fired? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  guess  so.  Also,  I  was  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  this 
station.   I'm  sure  they  put  the  heat  on. 

Shearer:   I  see.  Was  it  the  station  who  fired  you? 

Roger:    No.   The  sponsor  called  the  station  and  said- -because  I  worked 
for  the  station,  not  the  sponsor—said  that  they'll  have  to  get 
somebody  else.   The  station  probably  talked  them  out  of  it. 

The  main  point  was  about  this  broadcast.   They  got  such  heat 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  because  I  exposed  this  thing. 
I  didn't  expose  anything  that  wasn't  already  known,  but  people 
accepted  this  racist  policy  without  question.  That's  the  point. 
It's  not  what  I  did,  it's  the  fact  that  people  never  did  complain 
about  these  things. 
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I'm  not  even  sure  the  black  veterans  complained.   I  didn't 
know.   I  wasn't  walking  in  their  shoes.   I  wasn't  sitting  in 
their  heads.   I  don't  know.   I'd  had  enough  of  these  situations. 

I  remember  getting  a  call  from  a  woman  one  night  when  I 
talked  about  racism.   She  yelled,  "How  would  you  like  it  if  your 
daughter  married  a  nigger?"  I  said,  "Well,  madame,  she  has." 
[laughter]   This  woman  said,  "Well,  I  never,"  and  she  slammed  the 
phone  down  in  my  ear.  [laughter]   But,  really,  it  was  no  joke. 


Race  Discrimination  Policies  and  Unions 


Roger:    I'll  give  you  examples.   It  wasn't  all  that  easy  even  working  for 
unions.   Here  in  the  Bay  Area  there  were  the  Bechtel  shipyards, 
in  Marin  County  at  Sausalito.   The  ironworkers  at  that  time,  the 
main  union  at  the  shipyard,  had  a  Negro  auxiliary  union.   The 
rest  being  white,  I  suppose. 

Even  many  unions  in  those  times  either  had  white-only 
clauses  in  their  by-laws;  many  of  them  actually  had  black 
auxiliaries.   Most  of  the  people  working  at  the  shipyards  may  not 
have  been  black,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  them.  They  were  very 
glad  to  get  good  jobs.   Many  came  from  the  deep  South.   Many  were 
tenant  farmers.   Most  never  had  such  well-paying  jobs. 

The  foremost  union  in  this  area—keep  this  in  mind  because 
it's  important  to  me-- that,  from  its  beginnings  had  a  strong 
anti-race-discrimination  clause  in  its  constitution  was  the  ILWU. 
Remember,  many  of  the  people  who  worked  with  the  ILWU  during  the 
maritime  strikes—were  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific.   They 
didn't  have  Negro  members.   The  MEBA- -Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association— didn' t  include  blacks.   Nor  did  most  craft  unions. 

Shearer:  Actually,  I  would  guess  that  ship-based  unions  probably  didn't. 

Roger:    On  the  East  Coast— because  again  the  lefties  helped  to  organize 
them— the  NMU,  National  Maritime  Union,  didn't  have  racial 
discrimination.   In  many  unions  it  wasn't  "discrimination."  You 
just  see  to  it  that  a  black  person  never  gets  hired.   That's  all. 
So,  you're  not  discriminating  against  him,  there's  always  some 
reason  why:  he  doesn't  know  the  job  right.   Or  he  came  late.   Oh 
yes,  there's  always  a  reason! 

We  had  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  that  was  set 
up  by  Roosevelt  during  the  war  for  various  places.  Which  meant 
that  you  couldn't  discriminate  against  a  black  person  on  the  job, 
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but  it  didn't  keep  the  unions  from  having  auxiliaries,  having 
separate  meetings  and  maybe  even  no  vote- -that  kind  of  thing. 

Shearer:   Very  interesting.  The  critics  of  your  program  on  the  VFW 

convention  made  an  immediate  connection  between  your  criticism  of 
racial  discrimination  and  the  Kremlin? 

Roger:    I'm  afraid  so. 

Shearer:   Married  philosophically  to  the  Kremlin. 


Role  of  Communists  in  Left  Social  Movements 


Roger:    Let's  face  it.  Now  we're  getting  back  to  a  fundamental  subject, 
which  should  really  underlie  the  entire  history  of  all  these 
situations.   It  was  the  left  socialistic  corps  among  them,  mostly 
the  Communists,  who  were  the  most  active  groups,  who  called 
attention  to  so  many  things  that  other  people  ignored.  Mostly 
things  having  to  do  with  race.   The  Scottsboro  case.   Willie 
McGee.   The  Ku  Klux  Klan.   Lynching.   Who  else  was  really 
speaking  up  about  lynching?  Not  the  churches.   It  was  the  unions 
and  almost  entirely  the  CIO,  which  was  finally  organized  in  any 
significant  fashion  in  the  few  years  before  the  war. 

A  lot  of  people,  blacks  for  example,  got  into  the  CIO 
because  they  moved  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  South  to  Detroit 
and  such  places  for  jobs.  During  the  war,  a  great  many  black 
people  got  jobs  because  labor  was  needed.   Unions  couldn't 
discriminate  that  easily.  They  weren't  allowed  to  discriminate 
on  the  job  itself.  There  are  all  kinds  of  factors  at  work. 

A  wonderful  thing  about  the  ILWU--I've  got  to  repeat  this 
again—is  that  from  the  very  beginning  no  discrimination  was 
allowed  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion  or  political 
beliefs.   Everything  except  sexual  orientation  and  they  could 
have  started  that  later  on. 

Shearer:  And  gender.  There  was  a  women's  auxiliary,  was  there  not? 
Roger:    There  was  a  women's  auxiliary,  but  they  didn't  work. 
Shearer:   I  see.   This  was  for  spouses  and— 

Roger:    That's  right.  Women's  auxiliary  only  had  to  do  with  spouses.   Of 
course,  women  are  always  the  auxiliary.   Not  anymore  maybe.   A 
great  many  women  were  members  of  the  union—in  Local  6, 
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warehouses,  not  longshore.   Longshoremen  never  did  want  women 
around.   They  said  they  can't  do  the  work.   That's  changed,  too. 
I  can  tell  you,  when  it  comes  to  being  a  ship  clerk  or  driving  a 
fork  lift,  women  can  do  that  too.   But  my  own  local,  the  ship 
clerks,  for  years  refused  to  allow  women  on  the  job.  There  was  a 
lot  of  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do." 

Shearer:  What  pleased  you  so  about  the  ILWU  was  that  right  from  the 

beginning,  built  into  their  constitution,  was  this  bar  on  racial 
discrimination.  Now,  was  Harry  Bridges  responsible  for  that? 

Roger:    I  can't  tell  you  if  he  was.   I  don't  think  it  was  he  alone.   I 

think  there  were  a  lot  of  people  on  the  Left;  Communists  and  the 
Left,  because  there's  a  certain  kind  of  Left  which  isn't 
Communist  party  Left,  too,  you  know.   Very  important,  too.   I'm 
on  the  Left,  but  a  non- Communist  party  Left,  but  I  still  think  of 
myself  as  Left.   These  are  the  people  who  always  brought  into 
their  thinking  process  that  one  of  the  ways  you  help  change  the 
world  and  do  something  right  in  this  world  is  to  eliminate 
racism.  You  don't  have  to  argue  that  anymore  with  a  lot  of 
people,  but  this  is  still  a  very  difficult  subject. 

There's  another  interesting  aspect  of  this  which  I  should 
mention.   I  don't  think  most  people  know  that  in  San  Francisco,  a 
majority  of  the  longshore  union  are  black.   But  there  were 
virtually  no  blacks  at  all  in  1934  working  on  the  waterfront. 

In  fact,  the  only  blacks  working  around  the  water  at  all--I 
don't  remember  this,  but  I've  been  told  it  so  often—were  people 
who  were  inland  boatmen.   They  worked  on  the  tugs  and  the  barges. 
The  point  was  that  they  worked  in  the  inland  boats.  A  lot  of 
them  came  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  off  Africa.   Black  men 
whose  mother  tongue  was  Portuguese.   Fascinating.   Up  and  down 
the  river  they  worked.  All  the  way  up  to  Sacramento. 

Shearer:   One  thing.   You've  told  me  how  often  and  how  strongly  you  heard 
from  the  more  conservative  elements,  either  of  your  constituency 
or  outside  your  constituent  listeners.   Like  the  VFW.  You  said 
later  on  you  heard  from  the  Communist  party  members  who  were 
aghast  when  you  criticized  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary.   How 
soon  did  you  become  aware  of  the  Communist  party  membership  among 
your  listeners  and  among  the  union  listeners? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   I  don't  really  know. 

Shearer:   Did  you  feel  like  you  had  to  kind  of  walk  a  thin  line? 

Roger:    I  felt  that  I  was  supposed  to  walk  a  thin  line.   I  just  didn't. 
You  see,  I  have  all  this  FBI  material  that  I've  shown  you 
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already.   I  have  all  this  FBI  material,  which  says  I'm  a  paid 
functionary  of  the  Communist  party.   I  know  that  Un-American 
activities  people  believe  if  you  work  for  an  organization  they 
label  communistic,  then  you  are  paid  by  the  commies. 

Many  of  them  considered  from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
longshore  union,  the  ILWU,  was  a  Communist  union  because  they 
decided  during  the  strike  that  the  leadership  was  communistic. 
It's  true,  I'm  sure,  that  some  of  the  leadership  were  Communists. 

Bridges  has  been  tried  time  and  again  for  perjury.   For 
saying  he  wasn't  a  Communist.   I  can't  believe  that  he  was  ever  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party  because  I  think  he  was  too  smart 
for  that.   I  think  the  Party  wouldn't  have  him  anyway,  because 
he'd  be  telling  them  what  to  do.   He  would,  too. 

That's  doesn't  mean  that  he  didn't  follow  Communist  party 
precepts  at  times.   Not  because  he  was  a  Communist,  but  because 
many  of  these  precepts  were  perfectly  good  trade  unionism.   One 
of  them  might  well  have  been  the  idea  of  eliminating  racism. 


Racial-Ethnic  Composition  of  Waterfront  Workers 


Roger:    Now  let  me  add  a  very  interesting  point.  There  were  almost  no 

other  races  working  on  the  waterfront  at  the  time  of  the  '34 

strike.   If  you  went  around  the  waterfront  you  met  a  lot  of 
Italians.  A  lot  of  Irishmen. 

I  mentioned  a  fellow  named  Gene  Patton  earlier,  a  Local  6 
warehousemen.  One  brother  of  his,  Frank  Patton,  was  a  sailor. 
Another  brother  was  a  teamster.   Guess  what  the  other  brother 
was?  A  cop.   These  Irish  brothers  covered  the  whole  waterfront, 

There  were  a  lot  of  Italians  from  North  Beach  as  well  as 
Oakland  on  the  waterfront.  Many  of  them  were  from  families  who 
came  from  Genoa,  or  Sicily.   If  they  weren't  longshoremen,  they 
had  fishing  boats.  A  lot  of  Maltese  worked  on  this  waterfront. 
Nobody  knows  that  there  were  so  many  around.   Many  Yugoslavs 
worked  there  and  a  lot  of  Venezuelans  as  well. 

The  waterfront  was  a  United  Nations,  you  know.  A  lot  of 
Germans.  And,  don't  let's  forget  what  the  fellows  called  the 
"Scandahoovians"--the  Scandinavians.  Now  here's  an  important 
point,  too.  Because  many  of  these  people  on  the  waterfront, 
especially  Germans  and  Scandinavians  and  the  like,  arrived  as 
sailors  who  liked  San  Francisco. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


They  looked  through  the  porthole  at  San  Francisco  and  they 
thought  this  is  the  place  for  me  and  they  jumped  ship.  When  they 
jump  ship  of  course,  they're  in  trouble  right  away  because 
they're  not  supposed  to.  They  hide  out.  Things  weren't  all  that 
sticky  in  those  days.  Nobody  bothered  them.  Now  where  does  a 
guy  who's  been  a  sailor  go  when  he's  looking  for  a  Job?  He  goes 
to  the  water.   The  one  thing  he  knows  best  is  how  to  work  on  the 
docks  because  he's  been  around  ships  and  piers  all  the  time. 

I  knew  a  lot  of  them—Finns,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  others  who 
were  sailors.   I  knew  one  Danish  guy,  Willie  Christensen.   He 
was  fourteen  when  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  baker  on  a  German  ship 
in  Copenhagen.   He  baked  his  way  around  the  world  until  he  was 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen.   He  happened  to  dock  in  San 
Francisco.   Figured  it  would  be  a  great  place  to  be  a  baker.   He 
jumped  ship  and  the  next  thing  he  knew,  he  was  a  longshoreman. 

There  were  not  many  blacks  in  1934.   There's  a  reason.  In 
1919  there  was  a  strike  on  the  waterfront.  There  were  a  lot  of 
black  Jamaicans  imported  to  work  on  the  waterfront.   The  strike 
was  broken.   This  created  very  strong  feelings  about  blacks. 
Some  people  may  hate  me  for  telling  you  this,  but  I  know  it's  so. 
It  took  a  long  time  before  this  feeling  disappeared. 

Added  to  the  racial  discrimination  was  a  scab  factor? 

The  usual  racism  of  so  many  of  these  people.   So  many  of  these 
ethnics  have  a  built-in  racism  anyhow,  and  you  add  that  scab 
factor.   During  World  War  II,  a  lot  later,  of  course,  came  the 
enormous  influx  of  black  people  looking  for  work.   Some  had  been 
longshoremen  in  southern  ports,  such  as  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
and  they  looked  to  the  waterfront.  They  found  the  ILWU  made  life 
on  the  job  quite  different  from  anything  they'd  ever  experienced. 


Invitation  to  Join  the  Communist  Party 


Shearer:   A  lot  of  the  more  conservative  of  your  listeners  assumed  you  were 
a  Communist?  Were  you  ever  courted  by  the  Communist  party 
members  to  join? 

Roger:    Yes.  Absolutely. 

Shearer:  What  did  you  decide  and  why? 

Roger:    Let's  take  another  look  at  my  background.  My  father  was  a 

Communist.   He  was  a  different  kind  of  Communist,  but  that's  not 
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important  here.   He  was  a  Jewish  revolutionary  from  Vilna,  from 
old  czarist  Russia.  As  were  so  many  of  the  people  from  those 
areas  that  settled  in  California  and  New  York  and  Petaluma. 

Here  in  this  country,  for  many  of  them,  the  nearest  thing  to 
what  they  believed  in  when  they  were  young  revolutionaries  was 
the  Communist  party  and  then  Russia  had  a  revolution  and  later 
became  Communist.   It  was  a  magnet  for  many  of  them.  A  last,  a 
revolution  is  successful.  They  didn't  know  what  was  going  to 
happen.  They  only  knew  what  had  just  happened.   There  was  nothing 
strange  about  communism  to  me.   But  I  didn't  like  it.   I  never 
could  stomach  the  doctrinaire  business.   I  never  liked  the 
catechisms  that  went  with  it. 

Party  people  pretty  much  left  me  alone.   They  never  said  in 
so  many  words,  you  should  join  the  Communist  party.   They  would 
ask  me  to  do  certain  things.   Like  say  certain  things  on  the  air. 
Speak  at  meetings.   Support  certain  things.   I  might  do  it,  but 
if  I  knew  it  was  strictly  just  for  a  Communist  party  cause,   I 
usually  wouldn't  because  I  didn't  want  to;  didn't  trust  them.   I 
disliked  the  hypocrisy  of  their  behind-the-scenes  operations. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  never  scared  about  being  called  a 
Communist.   Some  people  told  me  I  was  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
and  the  proof  was  the  number  of  times  I  got  fired.   But  it  didn't 
bother  me  that  much.   I  don't  believe  in  going  around  telling 
people  I'm  not  what  I'm  not.  Okay  with  you?  I'm  not  going  to  go 
around  and  say  I'm  not  a  Communist.   Or  not  anything  else.   Why 
do  I  have  to  go  around  wearing  something  on  my  sleeve? 

Look  at  what  happened  at  the  University  of  California.   The 
famous  "year  of  the  oath"  when  so  many  professors  were  pressured 
to  sign  a  loyalty  oath.   Why  should  they  be  asked  to  swear,  on 
penalty  of  perjury,  that  they're  loyal  to  the  United  States  of 
America?  We  take  that  for  granted.   They  were  embarrassed  that 
they  had  to  sign  anything.   Some  of  them  didn't. 

Just  take  the  Taft-Hartley  non-Communist  affidavit  which 
eventually  became  a  big  issue.   Even  many  conservative  unions 
refused  to  sign  that  because  they  felt  it  was  beneath  their 
dignity  to  be  forced  to  sign  an  oath  saying  they  were  loyal  to 
their  country  and  were  not  members  of  the  Communist  party. 

Shearer:   In  addition  to  being  insulted,  do  you  think  they  were  fully  aware 
of  how  easily  it  could  be  used  against  union  leadership? 

Roger:    Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  ILWU  and  certain  other  unions, 

there  were  Communists  elected  as  union  officers.   I  emphasize, 
elected  by  the  members.   They  didn't  walk  in  and  take  over.   They 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


knew  it  could  break  unions.  The  law  said  you  can't  be  a  union 
officer  and  Communist  at  the  same  time.  You  could  go  to  jail. 

I  know  a  guy  who  spent  three  busy,  and  not  uninteresting 
years,  at  the  federal  prison  in  Terminal  Island.   Hugh  Bryson, 
president  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union.   He  used  those 
years  to  study  real  estate  law  and  then  went  out  and  made  several 
million  bucks  selling  and  buying  motels.   That's  some thing- - 

Really? 

Yes.   [chuckles]   He  never  denied  that  he'd  been  a  Communist.   I 
don't  know  why.   He  was  sent  to  prison  for  signing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  non-Communist  oath  and  was  charged  with  perjury. 

Here's  a  sidelight  on  the  subject:  My  second  wife,  Hazel, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party.   She  and  her  husband. 
The  reason  she  quit  by  the  way  is  not  because  she  was  against 
communism,  or  against  being  in  the  party.   She  was  told  to  resign 
from  the  party  or  be  kicked  out  because  she  and  her  husband  were 
having  real  domestic  difficulties.   So  they  both  went  to  a 
psychiatrist.   The  Communists  were  anti-Freud  and  anti-psychiatry 
and  the  Party  people  said,  if  you  go  to  a  psychiatrist,  you  must 
leave  the  Party.   They  figured  psychiatrists  would  gain 
information  which  could  be  passed  along  to  the  FBI  or  whoever. 

Very  interesting. 

Fascinating.   She  told  me  after  we  were  married.   I  didn't  know 
she  was  a  Communist,  but  that  didn't  make  any  difference.   I 
happened  to  be  in  love  with  her.   She  told  me  that  the  members  of 
her  group  often  had  discussions  about  getting  me  into  the  Party. 


Really.   So  you  knew  each  other  then?  Before  you  got  married? 


He 


Yes.   I  knew  her  when  she  and  Les,  her  husband,  were  married, 
was  a  good  doctor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kaiser  medical 
system.   They  were  almost  my  neighbors  up  in  the  Berkeley  hills. 

Was  there  anyone  who  formally  approached  you  and  said  we  would 
like  to-- 


One  man  formally  approached  me.   One  night  at  the  Black  Cat,  a 
drinking  place,  a  real  hangout  for  Bohemians,  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  corner  where  Washington,  Montgomery  and  Columbus  meet.   Three 
corners  there.  Where  the  Transamerica  Pyramid  is.  Which  I  refer 
to  as  the--I  shouldn't  say  it,  should  I?   [laughter] 


Shearer:   Say  it.   [laughing]   You  can  always  cut  it  out. 
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Roger:    I  refer  to  the  Transamerica  Pyramid  as  the  "Great  Suppository  in 
the  Sky."   [laughter] 

Shearer:  All  right.  At  the  Black  Cat? 

Roger:    At  the  Black  Cat,  sometime  in  1939,  well  before  the  war  and 

before  I  became  a  radio  commentator.   This  guy  tried  to  convince 
me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  because  I  believed  in  so 
many  of  the  same  things.   Which  is  true.   I  was  against  racism, 
for  the  labor  unions,  and  so  on.   I  drew  the  line  a  little  bit, 
by  the  way,  on  the  Soviet  Union.   I  never  did  feel  very 
comfortable  about  them.   I  still  don't  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  main  thing  is  that—this  is  all  going  to  be  an  aside,  so 
it  will  be  cut  out  anyhow.   This  guy  approached  me  and  he  tried 
to  get  me  to  sign  up  with  him.   I  said  I'm  not  interested.   I 
don't  remember  his  name,  but  I  remember  seeing  him  in  Berkeley. 

It's  a  funny  thing,  but  I'm  almost  convinced  looking  over  my 
commodious  FBI  records  in  later  years  that  he  is  one  of  those 
names  that's  been  blacked—that  maybe  he  was  trying  to— 

Shearer:   Actually  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  thought  any  of  the 
attempts  to  recruit  you  were  agents  instead? 

Roger:    I'm  almost  sure  of  that.   Why  not?   That's  common  practice.   Why 
not?  In  later  times  they  were  calling  me  a  Communist  in  all  the 
FBI  reports.  An  alleged  Communist,  etc.   So,  why  not  go  ahead 
and  see  if  they  could  get  me  to  do  it. 

When  I  was  in  school,  my  senior  year  at  Berkeley,  I  decided 
seriously  to  look  into  it.   You  understand,  we're  going  back  over 
old  ground,  but  saying  it  again  is  valuable  because  it's  good  to 
remind  people  that  a  lot  of  young  Americans  joined  the  Communist 
party  or  were  sympathetic  to  it  for  a  lot  of  good  reasons. 

One,  was  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Two,  was  the  Depression  in 
America.  Three,  was  this  kind  of  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  become  a  model— God  only  knows  how  wrong  we  could  be— and 
that  it  could  be  an  answer  to  many  of  the  ills  of  capitalism.   So 
I  agreed  at  that  time  with  about  half  a  dozen  other  students  who 
were  in  the  anthropology  department  to  look  into  it.   I've 
already  showed  you  that  stuff  about  anthropology. 

Shearer:   The  "suspect"  anthropologist? 

Roger:    The  suspect  anthropologist.   There  were  quite  a  few  people  at  the 
University  who  decided  they  would  go  to  a- -what  they  call  an 
educational  class,  a  meeting,  at  which  a  well-known  Communist 
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party  functionary  of  some  kind  would  give  a  talk  about  communism 
and  the  Communist  party  to  get  people  to  join. 

I  went.   I  just  couldn't  believe  it.   It  was  like  going  to  a 
catechism  in  church.   This  guy--I  forget  his  name—would  give  you 
a  statement  like--"It  is  known  that  capitalism's  wealth  is  based 
on  the  exploitation  of  the  working  class."  Then  later  on  he'd 
ask,  "Now  what  is  capitalism?"  I  listened  to  only  one  or  two  of 
those.   Then  I  got  up  to  question  something  he  had  said.   I  don't 
remember  what  it  was.  He  said,  "No,  you've  forgotten."  The 
answer  to  that  is  and  he  repeated  what  he'd  said.   I  think  at 
that  point  I  said,  Well,  bye-bye  baby.   I  just  left.   I  just 
couldn't  take  it.   That's  as  close  as  I  ever  got  to  the  catechism 
and  to  the  doctrinaire  personality. 

One  of  the  women  that  I  went  with- -young  woman- -we  were  in 
our  twenties.   She  went  and  she  did  join  the  Party.   I  saw  her 
about  forty  years  after  this  took  place.   Not  too  long  ago  at 
someone's  home.   I  thought  I  recognized  her.   Very  handsome  older 
lady.   She  was  handsome  then.   Same  face.  We  laughed  about  that 
event.   She  said  that  she  did  stay  around  for  a  few  years,  but 
she  couldn't  take  it  either. 

Some  tried  to  recruit  me.   In  fact,  Jessica  Mitford,  you 
know  Decca  Treuhaft,  we  went  to  dinner  at  her  house  one  day.   She 
said  suddenly  in  her  kind  of  a  drawly  voice.   She  said,  "Sid, 
were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Party  [with  an  English  accent]?"  A 
doctor  who  was  also  there  at  dinner,  said,  "Decca,  for  God  sakes, 
don't  you  know  the  number  of  times  we  talked  about  whether  we 
should  try  to  recruit  him  and  we  never  could  get  him  to  be 
interested?  You  know  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  Party."  She 
said,  "Well,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ask."   [laughter]   You 
know,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all. 


Taft-Hartley  Affidavit 


Shearer:   Going  back  to  some  of  the  issues  that  you  broadcast? 

Roger:    Taft-Hartley  law  was  a  big  issue.   It  was  aimed  at  crippling  a 
significant  part  of  the  trade  union  movement.   It  was  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  more  militant  types  who  might  be  called 
Communists  and  would  have  to  prove  they  weren't.   How  do  you 
prove  you're  not?  You  prove  you're  not  by  signing  an  affidavit 
saying,  I'm  not  a  member  of  the  Communist  party. 
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Then  they  can  use  the  whole  guilt-by-association  machinery. 
As  was  attempted  many  times  on  me  when  I  was  sponsored  by  the 
ILWU.   Some  "un-American  committee,"  declared  the  ILWU  or  other 
such  unions  a  Communist  front .   Then  they  can  say  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  union  is  ipso- facto  a  Communist.  Then, 
if  any  of  us  declares  we  are  not  Communists  they  can  turn  around 
and  say,  "This  guy  committed  perjury."  It's  dangerous.   Perjury 
is  one  of  the  more  serious  felonies  in  our  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  had  so  many  things  which  limited  your 
rights,  as  any  other  citizen,  to  make  certain  kinds  of  political 
statements  and  get  involved  in  political  action.   The  CIO  and  AFL 
had  political  action  committees  of  one  kind  or  another.   Taft- 
Hartley  was  a  warning  and  a  threat  to  all  unions  to  use  these 
rights  at  their  peril. 

It  threatened  the  labor  press,  warning  that  any  article  that 
appeared  to  urge  election  or  defeat  or  praise  or  criticize  anyone 
for  federal  office  could  be  construed  as  a  "political 
expenditure"  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  My  program  at  KGO  was 
cautioned  by  ABC's  New  York  office  to  be  careful  about  political 
statements  until  they  clarified  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

The  entire  labor  movement  had  the  jitters  about  what  they 
called  the  "slave  labor  law."  In  1947  there  was  a  giant  AFL 
convention  in  San  Francisco.   All  the  bigwigs  of  the  AFL  were 
there.   I  was  there  at  the  press  table  in  the  giant  Civic 
Auditorium.   There  was  a  lot  of  tension  and  curiosity  about 
signing  the  non-Communist  affidavit.   One  after  another,  union 
leaders  said,  in  effect,  We  don't  like  it,  but  we'll  sign  it. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  AFL  president  William 
Green.   The  secretary,  George  Meany,  with  the  stentorian  voice 
one  identifies  with  political  conventions,  started  the 
alphabetical  roll  call  of  delegates.   It  seemed  to  go  on 
interminably,  and  finally  he  called  "United  Mine  Workers."  This, 
it  seemed,  is  what  everybody  was  waiting  for. 

I  was  sitting  with  Steve  Fisher,  the  labor  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Then  came  the  most  dramatic  walk  down  the 
aisle  from  the  back  of  the  hall  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.  A  long 
slow  walk  by  this  gigantic  lion  of  a  man  named  John  L.  Lewis. 
With  eyebrows  so  bushy  you  could  hardly  see  him,  but  you  could 
see  the  eyebrows  in  the  semi-dark.   A  deliberate,  heavy  walk  down 
the  aisle  and  up  the  stairs  and  across  the  stage. 

Everybody  seemed  to  stop  breathing  as  they  waited  for  John 
L.  Lewis  to  speak.   That  large  figure.   He  stood  there  for  a 
moment  and  brought  out  a  yellow  sheet  of  paper  and  put  it  down  on 
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the  lectern.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  gazed 
hard  at  the  audience  for  what  seemed  a  long  time,  and  then  spoke 
with  a  deep,  bass  grumble--!  can  remember  this  though  it's  over 
forty  years--"'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn.1   So  runs  the  scripture." 

Shearer:   Heavens. 

Roger:    Incredible.   He  said,  the  Taft-Hartley  statute  is  the  "first 
ugly,  savage  thrust  of  fascism  in  America."  He  called  it  an 
alliance  between  industrialists  and  Republicans,  "...aided  and 
abetted  by  those  Democratic  legislators  who  still  believe  in  the 
institution  of  human  slavery." 

It  was  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  and  an  Old  Testament 
patriarch  and  down- to-earth-American  talk  combined.   Slowly 
looking  at  the  paper  on  the  lectern,  raising  his  head  and  staring 
at  the  almost  hypnotized  audience.   To  the  leaders  of  the  AFL  he 
asked,   "And  is  it  true  that  the  leaders  of  our  movement  are  to 
be  the  first  of  our  mighty  host  of  eight  million  members  to  put 
their  tails  between  their  legs  and  run  like  cravens  before  the 
threat  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill?  I  am  reminded  of  the  Biblical 
parable,  'Lions  led  by  asses'." 

And  then,  the  never-forgotten  slap  at  AFL  president  Green: 
"Perhaps  you  will  say,  'John  L.  Lewis  is  trying  to  hold  a  gun  to 
the  head  of  the  convention.'   On  this  particular  issue,  I  don't 
think  that  the  federation  has  a  head.   I  think  its  neck  has  just 
grown  up  and  haired  over." 

II 

Roger:    Then  at  the  very  end  he  said,  "The  United  Mine  Workers 

disaffiliate,"  and  walked  off.   They  quit  the  AFL.   He  took 
another  slow  walk  up  the  aisle  and  left.   The  place  was 
absolutely  silent.   Not  a  sound.  An  incredible  experience. 

Then  Steve  and  I  both  saw  something  simultaneously.   He  had 
not  picked  up  his  yellow  paper  with  the  notes.  During  a  break  we 
dashed  on  the  stage  and  grabbed  the  yellow  piece  of  paper.   It 
was  empty.  Not  a  word  written  on  it.   It  was  a  speaker's  tour- 
de-force.   I  have  never,  never  heard  anything  like  it. 

Shearer:   That's  amazing.  You  were  there  to  cover  the  convention? 

Roger:    I  was  there  to  cover  it  for  my  radio  broadcast.  Yes.  At  the 

time  I  was  local  vice  president  of  a  union  called  AFRA.  American 
Federation  of  Radio  Artists.   It's  now  named  known  as  AFTRA--the 
"T"  added  for  television.  There  was  no  television  then. 
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I  was  elected  by  my  local  to  go  to  a  special  meeting  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  at  the  Central  Labor  Council  Building  in  San 
Francisco.  The  moment  I  walked  in  I  felt  a  lot  of  eyes  on  me.  A 
lot  of  people  knew  me  as  the  radio  commentator  sponsored  by  some 
lefty  unions.  Remember,  I  was  elected  as  a  member  of  an  AFL 
union.   I  was  there  under  legitimate  circumstances. 

Roger:    A  guy  came  up  to  me.   He  looked  tough.   He  had  a  kind  of  chain 
made  of  leather  with  a  key  at  the  end.  He  kept  slapping  it  on 
his  palm.   Big  slap.   He  said,  "Hey,  what  the  hell  are  you  doing 
here?"   I  said,  "I'm  a  delegate."   "Well,  who  the  hell  elected 
you  a  delegate?"   I  said,  "I'm  vice  president  of  the  AFRA  local, 
they  elected  me  to  be  a  delegate."  He  said,  "Oh."  The  leather 
went  slap,  slap,  slap,  harder  every  time.   He  could  have  killed 
me.   I  smiled.   I  was  scared.   But  I  wouldn't  let  him  know  it. 

"So,"  I  said,  "where  do  you  suppose  I  sit?"  He  said,  "You 
sit  wherever  you  want  to."  But,  slap,  slap,  slap.   [Shearer 
laughs]   I  saw  him  go  up  to  the  president  of  the  Labor  Council, 
John  Shelley.  He  later  became  a  congressman  and  then  the  mayor. 

I  saw  him  whispering  to  Shelley,  who  looked  up  and  then  came 
down  and  walked  over  to  me.   Shelley  said,  "Sid,  you're  here  as  a 
delegate,  that's  fine."   So  I  said,  "I  may  want  to  speak."   He 
said,  "Well,  if  you  want  to  speak,  you  have  a  right  to.   But,"  he 
said,  "You  know,  I  can't  say  anything  more  about  it."  Then  he 
looked  at  me  and  he  kind  of  shook  his  head  a  little  bit  as  if  to 
say,  you  know  you're  on  your  own,  kid.   [laughs] 

I  didn't  speak.   I  was  a  little  intimidated.   I  had  no 
interest  at  that  point  of  being  a  hero  in  my  time.   [laughter] 

Shearer:   Having  your  time  significantly  shortened?   [laughter] 

Roger:    That's  right.   [laughs]   The  meeting  was  just  about  what  they 
should  do  about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Shearer:  Why  do  you  think  the  AFL  people  were  set  against  you? 

Roger:    The  AFL  represented  very  conservative  craft  unions,  unlike  the 

CIO.  And  unions  in  general  were  being  smeared- -by  the  media,  in 
Congress;  it  was  a  time  when  there  were  strong  forces  smearing 
labor  in  general.  Not  smearing  unions  on  the  Left  or  the  Right. 
Just  smearing  the  whole  union  movement.  The  Taft-Hartley  law 
didn't  attack  only  one  kind  of  union.  There  was  a  very  strong 
general  anti-union  feeling  and  these  AFL  guys  didn't  want 
anything  embarrassing.   I  guess  I  was  embarrassing. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Years  later  I  met  this  guy  who  did  all  that  slapping.   I  was 
now  a  pretty  well-known  radio  commentator.   He  was  just  like  a 
pussycat  with  me.   Said  he  listens  to  my  broadcast  and  agrees 
with  me  a  lot  of  the  times.   It  was  very  interesting,  but  that's 
a  long  time  later. 

Also  I  was  a  little  scared  because  there  were  some  teamsters 
there  who  were  very  rough  guys.   And  a  few  people  from  the  SUP-- 
Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific—around.   I  felt  a  bit  of  a  chill 
because  the  SUP  and  the  ILWU  hadn't  gotten  along  too  well  for 
years.   All  of  this  is  very  much  of  the  past,  but  1  thought  I 
might  add  this  scary  little  vignette. 

Glad  you  remembered  it. 

Well,  it  was  about  the  Taft-Hartley  law.   The  funny  part  about 
such  laws  is  that  most  people  —  including  anti-Communists--can' t 
in  all  good  conscience  sign  an  affidavit  like  that.   There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  a  terrible  feeling  they're  being  asked  to 
do  something  nobody  else  is  asked  to  do.   No  citizen  is  stopped 
on  the  street  and  asked  to  swear  he's  not  a  Communist.   You're 
not  asked  to  sign  that  when  you  register  to  vote. 


University  of  California  Loyalty  Oath 


Roger:     That  was  the  big  problem  with  the  University  of  California.   I 
was  very  much  involved  in  that  time,  but  on  the  sidelines.   You 
remember  the  loyalty  oath? 

Shearer:   1  do  indeed. 

Roger:    The  oath  had  some  terrible  sort  of  side  effects.   So  many  people 
who  signed  it  felt  embarrassed.   There  was  one  professor  there 
who  was  definitely  on  the  Left,  certainly  anti-Nazi--Bob  Brady  in 
the  economics  department.   His  master  work  was  a  book  about  the 
nature  and  structure  of  German  fascism. 

Bob  Brady,  incidentally,  was  a  man  who  had  a  whole  stable  of 
marvelously  bright  TAs--teaching  assistants.  Mostly  pretty  much 
to  the  left.   Including  one  guy  who  I've  known  over  the  years- 
Douglas  Dowd.   For  years  he  was  a  full  professor  at  Cornell.   He 
wrote  lots  of  articles.   Very  interesting  guy. 

I  remember  Doug  Dowd  was  a  teaching  assistant  then.   One  day 
he  came  over  to  my  house  and  he  was  really--!  think  he  was  in 
tears.   Bob  Brady  had  signed  the  oath.   When  all  the  TAs  came  in 
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and  said,  "How  could  you  do  a  thing  like  this?  We've  been 
following  you  all  this  time  because  we  believed."   He  said,  "Why 
don't  you  guys  get  dry  behind  the  ears."   Those  are  the  exact 
words  that  Doug  Dowd  quoted  to  me.   I  suppose,  Get  dry  behind  the 
ears,  means  learn  to  deal  with  real  life.   Brady,  tragically, 
committed  suicide  some  years  later. 

I  used  to  go  down  to  a  drugstore  at  the  corner  of  Euclid  and 
Hearst,  at  the  North  Gate  of  the  UC  campus.   In  those  days  you 
could  sit  at  the  soda  fountain  and  get  a  good  breakfast.   Or  a 
cherry  phosphate. 

I  used  to  go  there  for  coffee.   I  was  sitting  with  a  bunch 
of  professors  one  day.   I  remember  two  from  the  economics 
department.   I  knew  them  and  they  knew  me  from  my  radio  work.   We 
were  walking  across  the  street  to  go  into  the  campus.   There  was 
a  picket  line  of  janitors.   The  janitors  at  Berkeley  were  on 
strike. 

Our  going  through  the  picket  line  was  perfectly  okay.   They 
just  didn't  want  other  janitors  to  go  through  the  line.   So  these 
professors  walked  through.   I  remember  one  of  them  stared  at  the 
pickets  and  said,  "Oh  boy,  if  we  only  had  the  good  sense  and  the 
guts  of  those  janitors,  we  wouldn't  have  this  goddamn  loyalty 
oath."   I've  often  wondered  about  that. 

It  was  quite  a  period,  that  one.   It  wreaked  a  lot  of 
terrible  problems  at  the  University.   There  is  a  book  by  George 
Stewart  called  The  Year  of  the  Oath.   You  know  that  book? 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  do. 

Where  he  talks  about  the  number  of  divorces, 
operations . 


The  number  of  ulcer 


Friendships  lost, 
years. 


I  gather  people  didn't  speak  to  each  for 


Years  and  years.   Then  of  course  there  was  also  the  business  of 
people  like  Charles  Muscatine,  who  is  one  of  the  big  people  at 
the  campus  now.   One  of  the  world's  foremost  scholars  in  Middle 
English  and  Anglo  Saxon  and  Beowulf  and  Chaucer.   Who  refused  to 
sign  the  oath  basically  on  grounds  of  principle. 

But  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  time  or  maybe  just  an 
assistant.   Many  people  collected  money  to  keep  him  and  his  wife 
Doris  alive.   Just  so  they  could  eat.   Guys  like  psychologist 
Edward  Tolman  and  some  of  the  other  big  names  got  jobs  right  away 
when  they  refused  to  sign.   Harvard  or  other  places.   But  some 
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little  guy  like  Muscatine--he  never  gave  up.   He  never  gave  in. 
I  see  him  now  and  then  and  we  talk  about  that  amazing  time. 


Radio  Tokyo  Raises  Issues  of  American  Policy  in  the  Pacific 

[Interview  5:  November  28,  1989] II 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


I'm  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  have  resurrected 
from  your  files  an  account  of  a  broadcast  from  Tokyo  devoting 
itself  entirely  to  welcoming  you  to  the  airwaves  and  commenting 
on  your  commentary? 

This  is  newsticker  tape,  from  the  overseas  radio  analysis  desk  in 
New  York,  that  said,  "Attention  Sidney  Roger,  San  Francisco."  It 
was  marked,  "Tokyo  in  English,  beamed  to  eastern  United  States 
and  Latin  America."  It  is  titled,  "Welcome  to  Sidney  Roger"  and 
dated  August  2,  1943.   The  American  analyst  says  it  is  "pegged  to 
the  debut  of  Sidney  Roger"  and  sums  up  questions  "Tokyo  deems 
remain  unanswered,  and  invited  Mr.  Roger  to  supply  explanations." 

In  summary,  Tokyo  claims  that  the  United  States  has  no 
clear  Pacific  policy.   Two,  Tokyo  claims  that  the  Japanese  have 
liberated  East  Asia.  And  three,  Tokyo  claims  that  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  this  war  in  order  to  reestablish  the 
financial  domination  of  East  Asia  by  western  capitalists. 


You  said  Tokyo  claims  this?  How  would  you  characterize  it? 
official  government  news  propaganda? 


As 


Everything  that  came  from  Tokyo  was  official  government  policy. 
Just  as  everything  coming  from  the  Office  of  War  Information,  for 
which  I  worked  for  several  years,  represented  American  policy. 

It's  surprising  that  they  would  be  as  specific  in  their  response. 
To  name  you  over  and  over  again.  What  else  did... 

It  says  "Radio  Tokyo  takes  this  opportunity  of  welcoming  a  new 
American  voice  to  the  Pacific  radio  world.   The  voice  of  Mr. 
Roger."  It  goes  on  to  say  the  new  announcer  starts  confidently 
on  his  by  no  means  easy  task,  and  suggests  the  wisdom  of  sticking 
to  facts.   "In  time  Mr.  Roger  will  no  doubt  advance  from  his 
present  stage  of  news  reading  into  the  wider  field  of  news 
interpretation  and  commentary.  With  this  in  mind  we  offer  a  few 
suggestions  in  the  friendliest  spirit."   [chuckles]   That  was  a 
dig,  by  the  way.   I  always  wrote  and  spoke  my  own  commentaries. 
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It  was  very  soft-spoken  for  Radio  Tokyo.  I  used  to  read 
almost  everything  from  Tokyo,  translated  from  Japanese  and  other 
languages.  Mostly  in  English,  which  was  the  lingua  franca  of 
much  of  the  world.   [laughs]   It  was  interesting  to  hear  some  of 
the  ideas  offered  in  what  they  called  the  "friendliest  spirit." 
For  example  [reads]: 

...it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oriental 
nations  of  East  Asia,  America  today  is  engaged  upon 
a  brutal,  blind  war  of  aggression  for  which  there 
can  be  no  excuse.  In  facing  this  fact,  there  are 
one  or  two  other  matters  which  Mr.  Roger  will  have 
to  consider.  This  opinion  in  East  Asia  is  based  on 
three  features.   First,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
government  have  consistently  and  flatly  refused  to 
make  any  statement  of  Pacific  policy.   In  other 
words,  to  explain  what  America  intends  to  try  to  do 
in  the  Pacific.   Second,  the  nations  of  East  Asia 
have  just  been  liberated  from  one  of  the  blackest 
and  most  wicked  periods  of  financial  exploitation 
in  human  history.  Three,  because  the  American 
government  will  not  declare  its  Pacific  policy,  the 
peoples  of  East  Asia  have  been  forced  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Roosevelt  government 
is  waging  war  in  the  Pacific  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reestablishing  by  force  the  financial 
domination  of  East  Asia  by  the  great  money  interest 
of  America,  Britain  and  Holland. 


We  shaj.1  be  most  interested  to  hear  how  Mr.  Roger 
attacks  this  problem  with  a  view  to  explaining  it 
to  intelligent  listeners  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  that  the  peoples  of  East  Asia  are  quite 
wrong.   It  is  possible  that  America  intends  to 
create  an  era  of  sweetness  and  light  in  the 
Pacific,  but  in  that  case,  her  present  avowed 
intention  of  attempting  to  spread  death, 
destruction  and  human  misery  is  a  little  hard  to 
understand. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Roger,  through  his  contacts  with  the  Roosevelt 
propaganda  department  will  be  able  to  supply  the  answer..."  and 
on  and  on.  He  talks  about  all  the  things  that  have  happened  over 
the  years.   What  the  Netherlands  did  in  Indonesia;  what  the 
French  did  in  Indo-China;  what  Great  Britain  did  in  Burma  and  the 
other  places  where  the  British  were  in  domination. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


You  said  this  was  August  1943. 
this  was  not  Tokyo  Rose,  then. 


You  also  said,  "he."  I  gather 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


No.   She  was  aimed  at  our  forces;  and  meant  to  be  sexy- sounding, 
cozy  and  confusing,  but  not  involved  in  political  dialectics. 

Didn't  you  say  that  Radio  Tokyo  actually  posed  some  issues  that 
were  very  sticky  for  you? 

The  issues  as  they  posed  them  were  not  so  sticky.  To  me,  the 
really  sticky  issues  were  about  going  back  the  same  old,  colonial 
world.  What  if  the  French  went  back  to  Indochina  and  returned 
into  positions  of  power?  What  if  America  aided  the  Dutch  in 
again  becoming  the  overlords  of  Indonesia?  Or,  if  we  continued 
to  rule  the  Philippines,  which  had  already  been  promised 
independence.  And,  what  about  the  British  moving  back  in  their 
empire,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  people  had  been  seeking 
independence?  Keep  in  mind  the  campaigns  led  by  Gandhi;  keep  in 
mind  that  some  of  India's  foremost  intellectuals  were  in  jail 
even  during  the  war  because  they  sought  freedom! 

What  was  sticky  was  that—despite  our  propaganda  for  freedom 
and  our  stated  belief  in  the  right  of  people  to  enjoy  self- 
determination-  -we  still  wondered  if  we  had  a  claim  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  there?  Why  ask  them  to  fight  like  hell  against 
exploitation  by  Japanese  and  then  tell  them  to  welcome  back 
exploitation  by  "democratic  colonialism?"  A  true  oxymoron. 

How  did  you  act  upon  these  anomalies  in  your  broadcasts?  Did  you 
make  the  argument  that  there  may  be  new  colonial  masters  or  the 
same  old  ones,  but  that  Japanese  were  worse. 

On  the  air,  we  tried  to  stick  to  observable  facts.   You  recall 
how  Owen  Lattimore  explained  Japanese  behavior,  as  "fascists  act 
like  fascists."  We  described  whatever  we  knew  about  Japanese 
brutality.  We  told  how  cruelly  they  were  exploiting  people  in 
their  desperation  for  raw  materials  in  order  to  continue  fighting 
a  losing  war.  We  repeated  this  in  the  Pacific  Division.   To 
China  especially. 

More  to  the  point,  I  was  quite  happy  to  speak  about  the 
ideas  which  the  Office  of  War  Information  would  describe  as 
American  ideals.  We  implied  that  a  different  world  was  going  to 
emerge  out  of  this  war.  We  didn't  say  colonialism  was  dead,  but 
that  we  expected  the  emergence  of  a  more  democratic  world. 

We  could  use  the  Philippines  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  as  an 
object  lesson  in  an  area  where  Americans  and  Filipinos  had  a  much 
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Shearer; 


closer  relationship.   It's  true  there  was  colonialism,  but  at 
least  changes  were  being  made  and  independence  was  promised. 

We  talked  about  an  Indonesia  which  we  hoped  would  eventually 
become  independent.   I  guess  it  was  wishful  thinking  because  many 
of  us  in  the  OWI  were  true  believers  in  the  messages  we  delivered 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  democracy.  We  assumed  a  great  deal. 
There  was  a  period  much  later  on,  and  I  say  this  as  an  aside, 
when  the  French  were  told  by  President  Roosevelt  that  there's  no 
going  back  and  just  taking  over  their  empire  again.   Remember, 
the  people  who  ran  the  French  part  of  the  empire  in  Indochina 
were  Vichyites,  who  worked  with  the  Nazis  in  France. 

It  was  Churchill  who  said  sometime  later  that  he  was  not 
appointed  by  His  Majesty--!  forget  how  beautifully  he  worded  it-- 
to  oversee  the  liquidation  of  the  empire.   But  we  tried  to 
emphasize  the  idea  that  the  world  could  not  go  back  to  its  old 
ways  because  change  was  in  the  air,  everywhere. 

Did  you  ever  attempt  to  counter  these  broadcasts  or  allude  to  any 
broadcast  from  Japan  by  name  or  by  specific  reference? 


Roger:    Boy,  that's  a  good  question.   I  don't  think  we  ever  mentioned 

the  Japanese  broadcasts.   We  emphasized  the  subject  matter,  even 
if  it  was  an  embarrassment.   A  good  example.   I  think  we  talked 
before  about  the  race  riots  in  Detroit.   We  knew  the  Japanese 
reported  the  event  to  the  entire  world.   We  went  ahead  and 
described  what  happened.  We  repeated  the  straight  facts.  We 
wouldn't  call  it  an  answer  to  anybody. 

There  were  certain  sticky  questions  Radio  Tokyo  could  have 

asked,  including  some  in  their  "welcome"  to  me.  We  had  no 

guarantee  that  the  people  who  ran  things  before  weren't  going  to 
try  running  them  again. 

Shearer:   Meaning  the  same  colonials? 

Roger:    That's  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  while  the  colonials 
came  back  trying  to  run  things  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Gandhi  was  making  things  happen  in  India.  A  revolutionary  group 
in  Indonesia  was  aiming  to  oust  the  Dutch,  but  didn't  create  a 
democracy.   I  suppose  history  has  a  way  of  going  at  its  own  pace. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  that  we  did  not  answer  the 
Japanese  directly.  And  we  did  speak  in  pretty  idealistic  terms 
about  the  United  Nations  as  against  Japan's  phony  Co-prosperity 
Sphere.   It  was  okay  to  attack  the  Japanese  militarists,  but  it 
was  taboo  to  mention  the  emperor  and  the  OWI  was  leery  about 
criticizing  the  Japanese  industrialists.   I  did  it  as  often  as 
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possible  and  as  often  as  possible  someone  with  a  little  blue 
pencil  edited  my  copy.   Some  of  us  wondered  why  the  prime 
beneficiaries  of  war—the  industrialists—were  protected. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  Disputes  Among  Unions 


Shearer:   I  had  one  other  pick-up  question  from  the  last  interview.   You 
had  described  your  presence  or  your  being  named  a  delegate  to 
attend  a  meeting,  I  believe  it  was  at  the  Central  Labor  Council? 

Roger:    Yes.   In  1947,  regarding  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Shearer:  Where  you  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  very  large  man  slapping  a 

leather  strap  with  his  keys  in  his  hand  in  a  menacing  fashion  and 
you  completed  that  story.   But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there 
were  other  instances  that  you  were  involved  in  personally,  or 
knew  about,  of  violence  or  threatened  violence  in  the  labor 
movement  events  that  you  saw?  Goon  squads.   Things  that  we  hear 
about.   You  mentioned  that  the  teamsters  were  present.   I  don't 
mean  to  associate  those  two  terms  in  the  same  sentence,  but  you 
mentioned  they  were  present  and  they  were  a  formidable  group. 

Roger:    Yes.  And  the  Sailors  Union.  Very  formidable  group  when  I  was 

working  around  the  ILWU.   Quite  often  I  would  meet  the  editor  of 
the  teamster  newspaper.  We  got  along  quite  well.   He  thought  I 
was  nuts,  and  I  thought  he  was  working  for  some  pretty  rough 
characters.   But  we  appreciated  the  fact  that  both  these  unions 
were  working  for  their  memberships. 

The  worst  thing  you  can  say  about  Hoffa  is  that  he  may  have 
been  crooked.   I  didn't  know  exactly.  And  that  he  dealt  with 
some  pretty  shady  people.   But  he  did  a  hell  of  a  good  job 
protecting  the  working  conditions  and  wages  and  welfare  of  his 
union  members.   It  seemed  to  me  that  fact  had  more  meaning  than 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  dealt  with  some  mafioso  somewhere. 

The  Sailors  Union  editor  once  implied  that  I  might  -not  be 
too  comfortable  if  I  came  around  their  hiring  hall.   So  I  didn't, 
[laughs] 

Shearer:  Why  did  he  imply  this? 

Roger:    Well,  because  there  was  a  long-standing  enmity  between  the  head 
of  the  Sailors  Union— Harry  Lundberg--and  Harry  Bridges.   They 
were  once  close  buddies  during  some  of  the  strikes,  but  later  a 
very  strong  enmity  developed. 
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More  Conservative  than  Most  Workers 


Roger:    The  Sailors  Union,  if  I  recall,  were  made  up  of  many  more 

conservative  people  than  the  ILWU.   I  wrote  about  seafarers  and 
their  conservative  ways  in  the  book  Industrial  Democracy  at  Sea. 
I  learned  a  lot  about  these  guys  when  I  sailed  with  them.   I  came 
to  understand  why  sailors  like  things  to  be  calm  and  not 
agitated.   Don't  rock  the  boat.   You  hear  the  phrases:  "Even 
keel."   "Steady  as  she  goes."   "On  the  beam."  The  language  of 
the  sea  talks  about  things  being  even  and  equal  and  not  shaking. 
You  don't  like  a  storm.  They  talk  of  sunsets  you  see... 

Shearer:   "Red  cloud  at  morning.   Sailors  take  warning." 

Roger:    "Red  cloud  at  night,  sailors'  delight."   [laughs]   The  language 
of  the  sea  hopes  for  tranquility.  What  kind  of  a  night  did  you 
have,  a  mate  will  ask  as  he  comes  on  his  watch.   He  hopes  the 
answer  is,  "Steady  as  she  goes." 

Shearer:  Well,  of  course  then  there's  the  sentiment  or  the  conclusion  that 
we're  all  in  the  same  boat,  so  if  something  does  go  wrong, 
everybody  drowns. 

Roger:    Everybody  drowns.   That's  right.   Seafarers  feeling  they've  got 
to  have  confidence  in  the  ship  and  in  the  people  who  run  things. 
I  learned  that  talking  to  the  men  as  we  sailed. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  report  it  though?  I'm  jumping  back  again  into  the 

instances  of  rough  behavior  or  violence  or  control.   How  did  you 
report  it  and  how  did  you  reconcile  it  for  yourself? 

Roger:    One  time  down  on  the  Embarcadero  a  large  group  of  sailors  with 

baseball  bats  and  two-by-fours  were  marching  toward  the  longshore 
hiring  hall  to  settle  what  they  considered  a  dispute  between  the 
longshoremen  and  the  sailors.  The  sailors,  who  worked  on  steam 
schooners—which  were  small  ships  that  brought  most  of  the  lumber 
down  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  California- -were 
allowed  to  discharge  lumber  only  from  one  hatch.   They  decided 
they  wanted  to  unload  more  hatches.  Longshoremen  decided  that 
discharging  lumber  was  their  exclusive  work. 

The  longshoremen,  hearing  these  guys  were  carrying  baseball 
bats--but  not  to  play  baseball—came  off  the  ships  and  piers  with 
their  loading  hooks  in  their  hands  and  it  looked  like  a  very 
serious  confrontation.   They  came  face-to-face,  looked  and 
stopped,  and  went  back  where  they  came  from. 

Shearer:   But  it  was  a  dispute  over  who  was  to  do  the  work? 
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Roger:    It  was  a  dispute  over  union  contract  issues  and  work.  Workers 
can  get  into  pretty  serious  squabbles  about  who  has  the  job.   I 
don't  think  there  was  much  violence  between  the  different  union 
guys.   I  think  the  major  violence  would  be  if  strikebreakers  were 
involved.   There  may  have  been  bad  feeling  between  leaders 
because  of  politics  or  conservatism  versus  radicalism,  but  not  by 
working  people  —  longshoremen,  teamsters  and  sailors. 

Look,  this  town  of  San  Francisco  had  a  big  Irish  population. 
I  knew  five  brothers,  all  Irish,  all  union  men.   One  was  a 
longshoreman.   One  was  a  sailor.   One  was  a  fireman.   One  was  a 
policeman  and  the  other  was  a  warehouseman.   They  worked  the 
entire  waterfront. 


The  waterfront  was  a  United  Nations.   The  town  was  full  of 
Italians  who  worked  on  the  docks  or  drove  trucks.  Many  were 
fishermen.   Their  families  came  mostly  from  Genoa  or  Sicily. 
They  recognized  each  other  on  jobs.   It  was  an  international 
population,  with  Scandinavians  and  Russians  and  Englishmen  and 
Scots  and  Hispanics  and  even  many  from  the  island  of  Malta.   Not 
many  Asians  working  on  the  waterfront.   I  knew  only  one  Japanese. 

Shearer:   Was  he  in  the  union? 

Roger:    Yes,  the  Longshoremen's  Union.  There  were  very  few  blacks  in  the 

original  Longshoremen's  Union.  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  had 

no  blacks.   I  may  be  told  I  was  wrong  about  some  of  them,  but  by 
and  large  there  were  no  blacks. 

Shearer:   I  thought  you  had  mentioned  that  at  one  point  some  Jamaicans  had 

been  brought  in  to  break  a  strike- 
Roger:    In  1919,  there  was  a  longshore  strike  and  some  black  Jamaicans 

were  brought  in  as  scabs.   That  caused  a  lot  of  ill  feeling.   But 
most  reactions,  I  think,  really  stemmed,  not  so  much  from  racism, 
as  from  traditions  about  job  rights.   Fathers  wanted  sons  to  get 
the  next  crack  at  the  job.  When  dock  hiring  was  casual,  you  had 
to  be  known  by  the  man  who  did  the  hiring.   Fathers  wanted  jobs 
for  sons;  others  for  cousins  and  in-laws.  You  can  call  it 
nepotism,  but  it  became  family  tradition  that  this  is  "our"  job. 

There  were  few  blacks  on  the  waterfront  until  World  War  II, 
when  large  numbers  came  from  the  South,  from  ports  like  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  to  work  ships  here.   I  think 
Asians  and  Hawaiians  mostly  worked  ships  on  the  run  to  Hawaii. 
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Union  in  Hawaii  Ends  Segregated  Housing  and  Company  Store 


Shearer:   I'm  going  to  follow  your  lead  to  Hawaii  and  ask  about  Filipino 
recruitment,  I  guess,  as  potential  strike  breakers  in  1946. 

Roger:    In  1981,  at  the  ILWU  convention  in  Honolulu,  I  talked  to  some  old 
timers  who  were  brought  from  the  Philippines  or  were  involved  in 
the  operation.   In  1945,  right  after  the  war,  the  union  stepped 
up  organizing  sugar  workers.   Many  Filipinos  were  already  in  the 
union- -especially  in  Kauai  and  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

When  I  first  went  to  Kauai  in  1950,  I  met  some  Filipinos  who 
sugar  employers  had  brought  over  in  1946.  The  most  exciting 
thing  I  learned  is  how  sugar  workers  lived  and  how  they  were 
paid,  and  what  had  happened  before  and  after  the  union.   I 
learned  it  from  a  Filipina  woman,  whose  name  was  Bella  Ana. 

The  man  driving  me  around  the  island  was  Frank  Silva,  a 
local  union  officer.   I'll  have  more  to  tell  you  about  him. 
Silva  said  one  of  the  first  stops  on  our  tour  must  be  to  meet 
Bella.   I  met  this  wonderfully  enthusiastic  lady  in  her  little 
plantation  house  on  Maui.   I  met  her  husband,  George,  for  a  few 
minutes  when  he  came  home  for  lunch.   He  ate  in  a  hurry  and  then 
went  out  to  work  in  the  garden  a  few  minutes  so  they  could  have 
fresh  vegetables.   Bella  told  me  most  of  them  have  gardens  or  go 
fishing  or  hunting  so  they  could  eat  better. 

Bella  Ana  had  saved  every  pay  slip  George  ever  earned. 
Nobody  had  ever  done  that.   She  showed  me  a  pack  of  pay  slips. 
One  had  a  Latin  word,  nil.  "N-I-L"--nothing  left  over!   Each  slip 
showed  the  total  pay  for  the  work  in  either  the  fields  or  the 
sugar  mills.   Then  they  subtracted  what  the  worker  owed  the 
company  store  and  the  rent  for  these  shacks. 

Shearer:   Supplied  by  the  company? 

Roger:    Company  houses,  doled  out  by  the  management.   Filipinos  and 

Japanese  and  Hawaiians  and  Portuguese  lived  separately  at  most 
plantations.   They  would  say,  You  want  to  see  Bella  Ana,  you  go 
to  the  Filipino  camp.   You  want  to  see  Joe  Kehala,  "you  go  Hawaii 
camp."  Or  Portuguese  camp.   Or  Japanese  camp,  and  so  forth. 

Shearer:   How  was  this  segregation,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  maintained? 

Roger:    It  was  maintained  because  the  companies  owned  the  houses  and  most 
of  the  land.  The  workers  had  to  buy  food  and  clothes  from  the 
company  store,  where  prices  were  always  higher.   Add  the  rent  and 
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whatever  else  was  deducted,  what  was  left  on  the  pay  slip  were  a 
few  dollars,  and  even  "nil."  They  were  prisoners  of  debt. 

Bella  Ana's  archive  of  pay  slips  had  become  legendary.   She 
said  that  before  the  union  came  things  were  so  bad  she  knew  they 
would  have  to  change.   She  showed  me  slips  for  1937  in  which  her 
husband  had  worked  twenty-eight  days,  at  twenty  cents  an  hour, 
plus  fourteen  hours  overtime,  which  added  up  to  $62.04.  After 
deductions  he  brought  home  $1.31. 

She  described  how  she  and  George  would  sit  and  look  at  each 
other  without  saying  a  word.   How  could  they  live  for  a  month  on 
that  and  raise  their  five  children?  At  some  point  she  told 
George  she  would  save  every  pay  slip,  so  that  some  day  when 
things  were  better  she  could  show  the  children  what  plantation 
life  was  like.   George  said  he  thought  she  was  crazy  when  she 
said  their  kids  would  live  a  better  life.   Then  the  union  came 
and  everything  changed.  At  the  time  I  met  her  she  had  just  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Kekaha  unit  of  ILWU,  Local  142.   She  was 
very  proud  to  get  into  the  tough  job  of  keeping  the  union  going. 

The  union  probably  was  the  most  revolutionary  experience 
Hawaii  had  ever  had.  The  territory  was  run  by  the  "Big  Five"-- 
the  so-called  five  companies  originated  by  one-time  missionary 
families.   They  say  in  Hawaii  about  the  original  missionaries, 
"They  came  to  do  good  and  they  did  well."   [laughter] 

What  happened  when  the  union  got  there?  First,  of  course, 
they  negotiated  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions.   Eventually, 
the  union  insisted  that  housing  should  be  "first  come,  first 
served."  In  other  words,  the  next  person  hired  would  get  the 
next  available  house:  not  by  nationality,  race,  creed,  color,  but 
by  availability.  Workers  had  to  be  paid  in  cash,  so  they  could 
buy  at  the  company  store,  or  Safeway  or  any  mama-papa  shop  or  any 
store  with  competitive  prices.   Later  they  even  bought  homes. 

To  me,  this  was  historic.  When  I  first  went  there,  Hawaii 
was  still  a  territory.  Then  the  ILWU  introduced  the  American 
economic  system  to  the  territory  of  Hawaii.   This  so-called  "Red" 
radical  union  brought  capitalist  competition  to  Hawaii  because 
stores  could  sell  at  the  price  workers  were  willing  to  pay. 

Shearer:   You're  speaking  of  the  missionaries—the  wave  of  missionary 

settlement—bringing  capitalism,  or  a  later  type  of  colonialism. 

Roger:    Oh,  the  missionaries  brought  a  kind  of  colonialism  because  they 

controlled  the  land.   They  were  nice  people,  aside  from  the  back- 
breaking  work  they  extracted,  and  the  clothes  they  forced  the 
locals  to  wear.   They  gave  the  folks  picturesque  churches  still 
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built  according  to  the  old  New  England  style.   All  white.   Made 
of  wood.   With  the  same  little  steeples.   It  was  quite  a  pretty 
sight  but  it  also  created  problems.   The  missionaries  brought 
with  them  a  different  work  ethic.  When  the  union  started,  the 
war  was  still  on.  Wages  were  frozen.  They  couldn't  strike  during 
the  war. 

Shearer:   That's  right.  Wages,  prices,  and  workers  were  frozen.  And  jail 

sentences- 
Roger:    That's  right.   Jail  sentences  were  part  of  the  old  system  over 
there.   Strikers  were  often  thrown  into  jail.  Which  reminds  me 
of  an  event  when  I  first  came  there  in  April  1950.  The  year 
before  saw  a  long,  bitter  dock  strike  at  every  port.   It  has  been 
called  the  strike  that  broke  the  colonial  mold  in  Hawaii.  It  was 
customary  in  the  islands  to  pay  longshoremen  lower  wages  under 
poorer  working  conditions  than  on  the  mainland,  even  if  it  was 
for  the  same  cargo,  the  same  work,  the  same  ships. 

Somehow,  the  employers  figured  the  local  dockers,  being 
mostly  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  and  Filipino,  wouldn't  mind  doing  the 
same  work  for  less.   The  ILWU  figured  otherwise.   The  Hawaii 
union  didn't  ask  for  immediate  parity,  but  to  begin  a  process  of 
equal  pay  and  conditions.   The  employers,  who  could  never  stomach 
the  idea  of  sharing  power,  decided  to  make  this  a  showdown- -us ing 
police  and  new  laws  and  trying  to  run  in  strikebreakers  and 
whatever  other  ammunition  they  owned. 

Lou  Goldblatt,  the  main  union  negotiator,  said  the  employers 
saw  this  as  upsetting  traditional  relationships  —  like  between 
master  and  servant.  Lou  said  one  employer  told  him  that  people 
who  worked  there  had  all  that  wonderful  climate,  lovely  beaches 
and  all  that  recreation.  This  is  a  revealing  example  of  the 
"missionary  attitude."  He  said,  "I've  been  in  many  negotiations 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  come  across  someone  who  decided 
to  take  God's  gifts  and  put  them  on  the  pay  check." 

The  strike  lasted  157  days,  and  it  was  a  tough  victory. 
Fifteen  longshoremen  were  arrested  because  of  a  rough  picket  line 
fracas.  The  old  colonial  rules  prevailed:  workers  were  sentenced 
to  spend  nights  in  jail  and  continue  their  jobs  by  day. 

The  union  decided  the  men  would  get  full  pay;  three  taxis 
were  chartered  to  pick  up  the  men  every  morning  and  take  them 
home  to  get  ready  to  work;  each  day  a  union  representative  would 
check  to  deal  with  complaints.  The  day  after  I  arrived,  the 
jailed  men  got  Sunday  off  to  attend  a  fabulous  luau  in  their 
honor.   Barbecued  filet  mignon,  chicken,  poi,  the  works.  At 
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day's  end  the  taxis  took  them  back  to  jail  as  the  crowd  cheered. 
I  thought  that  was  a  real  class  act! 

What  changes  the  union  has  wrought!   First,  better  living 
conditions.   Then  came  remarkable,  historic  social  changes  such 
as  eliminating  racial  divisions  and  teaching  members  their 
democratic  rights  as  citizens;  for  example,  how  to  vote  or  run 
for  office.   This  wiped  out  much  of  the  colonial  control  over  the 
people  who  worked.  When  I  first  met  and  worked  with  island 
people,  they  were  producers;  there  were  hardly  any  tourists. 


Foiling  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association:  Recruitment  of 

Filipino  Strikebreakers^ 


Roger:    My  first  encounter  with  Filipinos  on  the  islands  was  in  1950. 

Many  already  knew  my  voice.   They'd  heard  my  broadcasts  from  San 
Francisco  reporting  the  Bridges  trial. 

Shearer:   It  was  from  these  people  you  met  that  you  heard  the  story  of  the 
strike  and  how  the  Filipinos  had  been  recruited? 

Roger:    The  stories  telling  how  20,000  more  Filipino  workers  were  brought 
over  was  vague,  like  adventure  folklore.   I  heard  the  last  large 
group  was  brought  over  in  1946  on  Matson  ships.   I  didn't  hear  it 
from  Filipino  workers  in  Hawaii  but  from  members  of  the  Marine 
Cooks  and  Stewards  Union  in  San  Francisco,  especially  from 
secretary  Eddie  Tangen.   I  kept  getting  the  story  second  hand. 
In  1981,  I  looked  for  any  Filipinos  who  came  on  that  ship. 

Finally,  I  found  several  retired  Filipino  longshoremen  who 
had  signed  on  the  ship  that  was  going  to  the  Philippines  to  pick 
up  field  hands.   The  employers  said  they  wanted  about  6,000  new 
workers  in  order,  they  said,  to  expand  the  plantations. 

Shearer:   That  was  the  story? 

Roger:    Right.   The  union  pretty  well  understood  that  the  plantation 

owners  were  hoping  for  enough  people  with  strong  backs  and  weak 
minds—peasants,  who  had  been  sugar  workers  themselves.   The 
employers  prayed  for  men  who  never  heard  of  unions;  who  would  not 
join  any  union  and,  therefore,  would  weaken  the  union  and  break 
any  potential  strike.  A  strike  was  being  projected. 

Shearer:   The  ILWU  had  already  been  organizing? 
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Roger:    Was  organizing,  yes.   It  had  been  organizing  earlier.   The  war 

was  still  on  when  they  were  organizing,  but  now  the  war  was  over. 

Shearer:   I  read  that  the  union  got  something  like  20,000  workers  signed  up 
by  1946. 

Roger:    Incidentally,  there's  an  important  side  issue.   It  took  a  lot 

more  intensive  labor  to  handle  sugar  than  it  does  now.  You  can 
go  today  to  Hawaii  and  visit  any  plantation- -what  few  that  are 
left—and  you'll  never  see  a  cane  knife.  Nobody  cuts  sugar  cane 
by  hand  anymore.   They  use  bulldozers.   Everything  is  picked  up 
by  cranes  with  huge  grappling  hooks.  Now  it's  mechanized.   Back 
then,  in  1946,  it  was  truly  a  labor-intensive  industry. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  wanted  to  bring  over 
from  the  Philippines  men  with  experience  in  sugar  work.   They 
sent  out  ads  and  leaflets  to  the  Philippines  telling  people  to 
come  to  certain  places  and  sign  up  to  become  sugar  workers  in 
Hawaii.   They  promised  better  wages  and  houses  and  lots  more. 

The  union  knew  the  Filipinos  would  come  by  ship.   The  ILWU 
wanted  to  get  on  those  ships,  but  they  couldn't  sign  on  as 
sailors.   The  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  manned  those  ships. 
So  some  longshoremen  went  over  as  cooks.  Now  what  do  they  know 
about  cooking? 

Shearer:   So  they  were  posing  as  cooks? 

Roger:    These  Filipino  longshoremen,  who'd  worked  in  Hawaii  for  years, 
went  over  as  members  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union,  a 
good  left-wing  union.   It  took  a  lot  of  cooks  to  feed  that  many. 
I  interviewed  one  of  the  longshoremen  turned  cook.  Most  are 
retired.   I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him  laughing,  telling  how 
he  learned  to  cook.  He  could  cook  a  bit  of  rice,  but  now  he  had 
to  learn  to  cook  a  100-pound  sack  of  rice  at  a  time.   In  pots  as 
big  as  washtubs.   With  big  wooden  paddles  to  mix  the  stuff.   They 
cooked  rice  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  Filipino  style. 

Shearer:  Now,  they  went  from  Hawaii?  So,  they  signed  for  several  trips  on 
the  ships  in  Hawaii  and  then  would  pick  up  these  raw  recruits  in 
the  Philippines,  feed  them,  and  bring  them  back  to  Hawaii? 

Roger:    Before  they  went,  these  longshoremen  sat  around  to  plan  and  talk 
with  a  number  of  the  people  who  knew  what  they  were  doing- -Jack 
Hall,  Eddie  Tangen,  a  few  others,  maybe  Bridges  and  Goldblatt--to 
discuss  what  to  do  on  this  tough  job,  and  how  to  do  it.   They 
planned  to  organize  these  guys  secretly  during  the  voyage.   Most 
of  the  recruits  probably  had  never  heard  of  a  union  before.   By 
the  time  they  got  back  to  Hawaii  most  of  them  had  union  cards. 
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Shearer:   [laughs]   So  all  the  people  who  were  recruited  as  potential 

strike  breakers,  were  signed  up  into  the  union  by  the  time  they 
had  arrived? 

Roger:    Most,  if  not  all,  were  signed  up  as  union  members.  And,  there's 
more  to  the  story.   The  longshoremen  who'd  sailed  over  as  cooks 
to  organize  these  guys  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  dialects.  The 
ILWU  men  had  come  from  some  of  the  same  islands.  Most  of  the 
recruits  were  hard-working  people  with  little  education  and 
little  hope  of  getting  land  of  their  own. 

But  the  Hawaiian  employers  did  not  get  just  a  bunch  of  young 
men  with  strong  backs  and  weak  minds.  Many  were  young  men  who'd 
fought  against  the  Japanese  as  guerrillas.   They  were  not  happy 
staying  in  the  Philippines  because  the  country  was  again 
controlled  by  the  same  people;  in  the  hands  of  the  plantation 
owners,  including  those  who  collaborated  with  the  Japanese 
occupation.  What  Tomas  Confesor  said  would  happen- -happened. 
The  corruption  of  the  past  was  present  again--maybe  even  worse. 

Quite  a  few  had  gone  to  high  school  or  college  and  had  no 
interest  in  remaining  in  the  kind  of  country  they  saw  developing. 
They  wanted  out,  and  the  best  way  out  is  to  find  a  job  somewhere 
and  then  move  to  the  job.   I  interviewed  one  of  them,  Jose 
Corpuz,  now  Oahu  Island  Director  and  a  hard-working  union  leader 
as  well  as  important  political  figure  in  the  community. 

He  told  me  this  story.   He  was  a  school  teacher  in  a  small 
town,  surrounded  by  sugarcane  fields.   He  tried  to  sign  up.   The 
recruiting  agent  would  say,  Put  out  your  hands.   They  could  see 
his  hands  did  not  have  all  the  necessary  calluses  and  scars. 
They  wanted  to  make  damn  sure  they  got  sugar  workers  and  not  a 
lot  of  city  folk  who  might  be  more  likely  to  join  unions. 

So  Corpuz  said  he  went  home,  went  out  and  got  some  stones 
and  dirt.   He  rubbed  his  hands  a  couple  of  days  with  stones  and 
dirt.   He  didn't  shave.   He  made  sure  to  wear  dirty  clothes.   He 
got  his  hands  pretty  well  beat  up.   In  a  couple  days  he  went  to  a 
different  place  to  sign  up.  He  watched  his  language  a  little  bit 
to  make  sure  it  was  local.  When  he  put  out  his  hands,  tie  said, 
the  recruiters  looked  suspicious,  but  they  signed  him  up. 

Eventually,  the  total  number  that  came  over  on  ships 
included  6000  men,  446  women  and  915  children.  Most  of  the  men 
wore  their  new  union  buttons.   These  figures  come  from  Edward 
Beechert's  book,  Working  in  Hawaii.  When  they  arrived,  in  every 
port  where  the  ship  tied  up,  there  were  people  waiting  to  greet 
them  with  marching  bands  and  union  banners  greeting  their  union 
brothers  and  families.   In  Hilo  on  the  Big  Island,  in  Nawiliwili 
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at  the  Island  of  Kauai,  at  Kahalui,  the  main  port  town  in  Maui, 
groups  of  local  people  welcomed  them.  To  put  leis  around  their 
necks.   To  greet  them  in  their  own  language.   To  say  aloha,  union 
brother.  To  take  them  to  their  homes  and  feed  them.   To  take 
them  out  where  the  folks  had  luaus  for  them.  A  really  first 
class  welcome.   By  the  time  that  was  over,  the  whole  Filipino 
work  force  in  the  islands  was  in  the  union.  A  great  story. 

Shearer:   The  strike  then  did  come? 

Roger:    There  was  a  strike  in  1946.   And,  the  union  stayed  solid.  They 

didn't  get  everything  they  wanted.   But  the  boss  could  not  break 
the  union.  Later  on,  the  union  managed  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
worst  evils,  including  the  racial  and  nationalistic  divisions. 
Ultimately  they  won  health  plans  and  vacations  with  pay  and 
decent  pensions,  something  better  than  agricultural  workers  any 
place  else  in  the  world.   This  story  I  first  learned  on  Kauai. 


Defending  Frank  Silva  from  the  Long  Reach  of  the  HUAC 


Roger:    I  have  another  story  from  Kauai,  but  it's  not  for  mixed  company. 
Shearer:   Save  it  for  afterwards.  Mixed  company!   [laughs] 

Roger:    I'll  tell  it  and  you  can  erase  that  part  of  it.  When  I  came  to 

Hawaii,  the  constitutional  convention  of  representatives  from  the 
various  islands  was  convened  to  get  prepared  for  statehood. 
There  was  only  one  union  representative  elected  as  a  delegate. 
He  was  young  Frank  Silva,  a  handsome  business  agent  for  the  ILWU 
on  Kauai.  The  union  was  proud  one  of  their  own  was  elected. 

Frank  Silva 's  father  was  a  sheriff,  the  family  was 
Portuguese.   The  union  there  is  a  great  mix  of  races  and 
cultures;  different  languages,  different  foods.   And  people  speak 
easily  about  these  differences.   A  binding  force  is  the  union. 
Frank  was  a  very  loyal,  strong  supporter  of  the  union. 

I  was  invited  to  Hawaii  as  a  "reward"  for  the  many 
broadcasts  I  made  about  the  Bridges  trial.   It  was  supposed  to  be 
a  vacation,  with  some  talks  included.  But,  I  soon  discovered  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  holding  hearings-- 
mainly  aimed  at  smearing  the  union.   Silva  was  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness—as  were  most  of  the  ILWU  leaders.   It  was  as  if  the  HUAC 
timed  its  hearing  to  coincide  with  the  convention.   Silva  took  an 
oath  at  the  convention  swearing  he  was  not  and  never  was  a 
Communist  party  member.   But  he  refused  to  swear  the  same,  before 
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HUAC,  on  Fifth  Amendment  grounds--self-incrimination. 
Remarkably,  all  the  thirty-eight  union  reps  took  the  same 
approach.   I  thought  it  was  an  amazing  example  of  solidarity 
under  most  difficult  conditions. 

But,  Silva's  situation  was  complicated  by  a  convention 
committee's  demand  that  he  purge  himself  of  contempt  of  Congress. 
I  was  in  the  hall  when  he  made  a  long,  passionate  speech  in  which 
he  charged  the  constitutional  convention  was  dominated  by  the  Big 
Five,  which  is  not  good  for  the  future  state.   He  reminded  the 
delegates—a  majority  of  them  were  lawyers—that  he  had 
constitutional  rights  and  that  contempt  had  to  be  proved.   It  was 
a  brilliant  speech.   He  asked  them  if  he  had  to  "purge  myself  of 
the  right  as  a  free  American  to  remain  silent?"  Or,  to  purge 
himself  of  his  belief  in  his  country  for  which  he  fought  in  the 
terrible  campaigns  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines.   He  said 
the  convention  should  purge  itself  of  fear— if  they  intend  to 
write  a  constitution  for  a  democracy. 

After  a  long  delay,  while  lawyers  looked  for  a  reason,  the 
only  union  man  there  was  kicked  out  not  on  legal  grounds  but  for 
"contumacious  conduct."  Most  delegates  had  to  look  up 
"contumacious"  after  they  voted.   It  means  roughly,  wilfully 
rebellious,  obstinate  and  disobedient,  or  not  knowing  who  your 
betters  are.   Very  few  in  Hawaii  ever  heard  "contumacious" 
before.   Pretty  soon  all  over  Hawaii  among  workers,  you'd  hear 
someone  say,  "Hey,  you  contumacious  son  of  a  bitch,  you."  That 
kind  of  stuff.   [Shearer  laughs]   Everybody  thought  it  was  funny. 
But  Frank  soon  realized  he  was  in  trouble.   He'd  been  to  a  union 
convention,  and  at  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  hearings 
which  I  covered—and  reported  nightly  on  the  air. 

Shearer:   In  1950? 

Roger:    Nineteen  fifty.   But  he  had  to  go  back  home  to  Kauai.   He  was 

really  scared  because  a  lot  of  the  union  people  were  damn  angry 
at  him.   The  only  union  representative  at  the  constitutional 
convention  gets  up,  gives  a  rip-roaring  revolutionary  speech  and 
gets  tossed.   He  asked  me  to  go  back  home  with  him.   People  in 
Hawaii  knew  me  and  I  could  speak  for  him. 

He  asked  me  to  come  to  Kauai  and  speak  at  a  big  union 
meeting  to  all  the  union  members  and  their  families.  Men,  women, 
and  children  gather  at  the  baseball  field  in  the  main  town  of 
Lihue,  which  is  a  small,  rural  community.  The  whole  island  was 
basically  made  up  of  people  who  worked  at  sugar  fields  and  mills, 
pineapple  plantations  and  in  a  few  hotels  and  tourist  shops. 
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He  said,  I  want  you  to  help  me  explain  what  happened  because 
they're  mad  at  me.   I  felt  sorry.   Here's  this  handsome  young 
Portuguese  guy,  married  to  a  Japanese  woman;  they  have  a  few 
kids.  And,  he  is  scared.   I  said  sure,  I'll  go  back  with  you. 

Here's  what  happened.  When  I  came  to  the  baseball  field  the 
stands  are  full  of  people.  Kids  are  running  around  yelling  and 
playing  out  on  the  field.  The  old  folks  are  talking  to  each 
other  and  gossiping.   It's  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Hawaiians 
know  how  to  enjoy  themselves.  Even  union  meetings  can  be  fun. 

The  microphone  was  at  the  pitcher's  mound.   The  chairman  was 
a  tall,  friendly  business  agent,  a  "Portugee,"  as  they  say  it. 
He  motions  to  me  and  I  walk  out  to  speak.   I  intended  to  talk 
first  about  the  Bridges  case  and  then  to  mention  Frank  Silva's 
speech.   I'd  say  it  was  interesting  and  honest  and  add  some  nice 
things  about  Frank.   I  didn't  realize  then  how  angry  they  were  at 
him  and  how  angry  they  might  be  at  me  for  being  there  with  him. 

The  chairman  introduced  me  as  follows:  "Now,  bruders  and 
seesters,  we  gonna  hear  from  our  friend  Seed  from  Frisco,  who 
been  telling  us  what  those  cacksackers  from  the  Un-American 
Committee  been  doing  to  us."   [the  quote  was  said  with  an  accent] 

I  was  petrified!   I  had  never  heard  this  word  used  in 
public,  especially  among  women  or  children.   Anything  passes 
nowadays,  but  to  me  that  was  barroom  language.   I  didn't  realize 
it  was  a  favorite  word  here.   Anybody  you  didn't  like,  that  was 
the  word  you  used  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  They  didn't  say  it  as 
I  did.  They  said  "cacksaka."  I  started  shaking.   I  mumbled, 
"Brothers  and  Sisters..."  My  voice  had  gone  up  one  octave.   I 
could  hardly  talk.  My  sheet  of  paper  with  notes  was  trembling  so 
bad  you  could  hear  it  over  the  mike.   It  took  a  few  minutes 
before  I  was  able  to  talk  about  the  things  I  was  supposed  to  say. 

Shearer:   Did  you  actually  go  into  the  Frank  Silva  incident  in  that  speech, 
when  you  got  past  the  dirty  part?   [laughs] 

Roger:    I  talked  a  bit  about  Frank's  speech,  especially  that  a  lot  of 

what  he  said  made  a  great  deal  of  sense.   And,  I  thought  it  was  a 
shame  that  they  ousted  him  because  of  "contumacious  conduct." 
Everybody  laughed.  They  thought  it  was  a  funny  word. 

The  next  day  they  drove  me  around  and  introduced  me  to 
people  all  over  the  island.   I  will  never  forget  going  to  a 
lookout  point,  Hanalei  Valley.  At  the  bottom  there  were  ponds 
where  they  grow  taro  roots—which  they  grind  up  to  make  poi.  A 
man  in  the  water  was  plowing  behind  a  water  buffalo.  He  wore  a 
great  big  straw  hat,  like  a  Chinese  coolie's  hat.   I  have  never 
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been  so  impressed  with  such  a  beautiful  sight  in  my  entire  life. 
It  was  stunning. 

Then  we  went  down  into  Hanalei,  a  little  town  with  a  modern 
church  and  with  murals  painted  by  a  Frenchman  from  Mexico  who'd 
lived  in  Hanalei,  Jean  Chariot.   I  felt  real  aloha- -hospitality 
from  everyone.   That's  what  happened  at  Rauai  with  Frank  Silva. 

Shearer:   Certainly  was  dramatic. 


ILWU  Mechanization  Agreement  in  Hawaii 


Roger:    The  union  in  Hawaii  was  always  dramatic  and  full  of  imagination, 
as  witness  the  way  they  brought  more  than  6,000  Filipinos  into 
the  union.  Most  of  those  peasants,  and  I  imagine  a  large  number 
probably  couldn't  read  or  write.  Of  course,  among  them  a  number 
had  some  education.   Originally,  the  plantations  wanted  men  who 
could  do  the  toughest  hand  work.   This  was  before  extensive 
mechanization  in  the  fields.   There  are  still  a  lot  of  retired 
Filipino  old  timers  living  in  Hawaii. 

But  the  union  did  something  remarkable.  The  ILWU  realized 
they  cannot  fight  mechanization  indefinitely,  as  so  many  other 
unions  have  tried.   They  anticipated  more  mechanization  and  new 
ways  of  harvesting  and  planting  and  processing  sugar.   The  union 
knew  that  thousands  of  workers  were  going  to  lose  jobs. 

They  made  a  deal  with  the  employers  some  years  later  that 
any  Filipino  old  enough  to  get  Social  Security  could  be 
repatriated  with  a  lump  sum  big  enough  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  and 
a  house.   He'd  have  his  passage  paid  and  a  lump  sum  and  a  pension 
plus  Social  Security.  Large  numbers  went,  usually  single  men. 

Shearer:   Repatriated  to  the  Philippines? 

Roger:    To  the  Philippines.  Many  of  them  went  to  their  villages  again. 

Had  enough  money  to  buy  a  house.  Usually  found  a  young  lady  that 
they  could  marry.   Take  care  of  them.   So  forth. 

Shearer:   This  was  a  device  for  encouraging  attrition  in  the  labor  force? 

Roger:    It  was  a  device  for  encouraging  people  to  retire  and  be  able  to 
live  with  dignity. 

Shearer:   This  was  proposed  by  the  union?  Who  was  the  architect  of  this 
plan? 
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Roger:    Jack  Hall  was  the  architect- -well,  he  wouldn't  be  alone,  but  he 
and  Louis  Goldblatt  were  very  much  involved  in  this  idea. 

Shearer:  It  sounds  like  it  prefigures  very  clearly  the  1961  mechanization 
agreement  on  the  West  Coast. 

Roger:    In  a  sense  it  did.  The  mechanization  agreement  on  the  West  Coast 
also  had  a  lump  sum  and  did  encourage  some  early  retirement.  But 
in  Hawaii  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  fairly  fast  unemployment 
for  a  lot  of  people  who  never  were  totally  at  home  in  Hawaii 
because  so  many  of  them  were  unmarried  men  who  lived  in  whatever 
quarters  were  furnished  for  them.   Keep  in  mind  it  was  a 
situation  in  which  the  Filipinos  didn't  have  to  go.   This  was 
going  to  cost  the  employers  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Shearer:   What  was  in  it  for  the  employers? 

Roger:  What  was  in  it  for  the  employers?  I  was  trying  to  figure  it  out 
myself.  Most  important  of  all  it  would  eliminate  a  large  number 
of  people  who  still  had  some  claim  on  jobs  that  didn't  exist. 

Shearer:   How  about  pensions?  Were  there  any? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   I  believe  the  employers  decided  they  would  be  better 

off  to  spend  money  to  repatriate  people.   The  pension  was  there, 
whether  they  remained  or  not.  With  mechanization,  the  employers 
wanted  to  develop  a  new  younger  work  force.   You  can  have  several 
thousand  people  in  their  sixties  without  much  education  and 
realize  that  what  you  need  are  mechanics  and  machinists  and  other 
skilled  men  to  run  the  machines  that  do  most  of  the  work  for  you. 

The  union  and  officers,  I  remember,  were  delighted  that  so 
many  older  Filipinos  thought  this  was  a  marvelous  idea.   They 
thought  they'd  go  back  and  be  happier.   I  hope  many  of  them  were. 

Shearer:   Very  interesting.   I  mean  in  other  unions  where  there's  been  a 

move  to  mechanize,  there's  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  resistance 
to  that.   I  mean  the  strategy  has  been  different. 


Bridges' s  Early  Views  on  Containerization 


Roger:    You  know,  the  West  Coast  waterfronts  were  mechanizing  very  fast, 
We  didn't  do  all  that  great  a  job  of  educating  our  own  members 
about  the  nature  of  the  mechanization.   Partly,  I  believe, 
because  we  didn't  know  so  much  about  it  ourselves. 
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Shearer:   So  containerization  was  not  foreseen? 

Roger:    Containerization  was  foreseen  but  not  that  it  would  come  so  fast 
and  be  so  effective.  We  had  some  ideas  that  containerization 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  a  great  many  types  of  cargos,  which 
it  finally  managed  to  handle  very  well  indeed.   Including  freezer 
cargo.   Nobody  foresaw  that  each  container  would  become  its  own 
freezer  section,  and  be  stowed  above  decks,  and  have  its  own 
power  supply  and  continue  to  be  a  freezer  box. 

As  I  saw  it  at  close  range,  Bridges  was  almost  among  the 
last  to  recognize  the  enormity  of  the  changes  taking  place.   I 
recall  a  British  union  leader  visited  Bridges.   He  was  a  top  man 
in  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (TGWU) ,  the  country's 
biggest  union,  which  includes  longshoremen  and  truck  drivers. 

He  was  talking  to  Bridges  and  Bridges  called  me  and  said  I 
want  you  to  come  down  here  and  meet  the  head  of  the  TGWU  from 
England.   He  asked  me  to  bring  down  some  photos  I  had  taken  of 
what  they  call  "port  side"  loading.   I  brought  the  pictures. 

This  was  a  system  where  there  would  be  an  opening  on  the 
side  of  a  ship.   You  could  bring  a  lift  jitney  to  the  side.   Lift 
up  a  pallet  load  of  cargo  and  push  it  forward  through  the  opening 
inside  the  ship.   Then  a  lift  machine  inside  the  ship  would  pick 
up  the  load  and  shove  into  the  sides  and  corners  of  the  hold. 

Bridges  told  this  fellow  from  England,  "Now,  this  is  the 
future,  not  containerization."  I  reminded  Harry  that  these 
pictures  had  been  shot  recently.   I  couldn't  believe  my  ears, 
because  I  already  knew,  just  from  my  reading  and  from  what 
technical  people  knew  anyhow,  that  containerization  was  growing 
very  fast  in  Europe.  Above  all,  the  first  major  containerization 
in  the  world  was  happening  right  then  at  Matson  in  Hawaii. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  product?  Pineapple? 

Roger:    Canned  pineapple.  Not  fresh  pineapple  because  they  always  went 
in  what  they  call  ventilated  docks.  Harry  really  didn't  seem  to 
believe  containerization  was  going  to  be  that  important.. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  date  of  this  encounter  with  the  Englishman? 

Roger:    I'm  almost  sure  it  was  in  the  late  fifties.   Bridges  at  that 
point  still  was  refusing—well,  I  should  say  he  was  still 
thinking  in  old  terms.   Other  people  were  thinking  in  new  terms. 

Shearer:   I  want  to  ask  you  more  about  that,  but  later. 
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VII  WORLD  WAR  II  BROADCASTS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 

[Interview  6:  December  11,  1989 ]i# 

Importance  of  Office  of  War  Information  Broadcasts  in  War  Effort 


Shearer:   Can  you  give  me  a  sense  of  how  you  participated  in  the  war 
effort? 

Roger:    When  the  United  Nations  Conference  was  taking  place,  I  met  many 
people  who  had  been  listening  in  various  places,  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  for  so  many  years,  because  I  was  on  the  Pacific  beam.   I 
discovered  that  some  people  felt  that  my  voice  and  the  voices  of 
others  in  these  propaganda  broadcasts  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  war  effort. 

This  was  the  whole  purpose  anyhow--to  keep  these  people 
alive  and  feeling  that  what  they  were  doing  fighting  against  the 
Japanese  fascists  would  bring  them  some  kind  of  freedom. 

Shearer:   What  kind  of  reactions  to  the  broadcasts  did  you  get? 

Roger:    One  for  example,  I  got  a  letter  during  the  United  Nations 

Conference  from  the  man  I  mentioned  earlier,  Macario  Peralta,  Jr. 
an  infantry  colonel  in  the  Philippine  army.   I  met  him  at  the  UN 
conference  and  I  interviewed  him  on  the  air  then;  he  commanded 
guerrilla  forces  on  Panay  Island.   He  said  in  this  letter: 
[reads] 

We  listened  to  your  broadcast  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  dark  era  of  Japanese  domination.  No  one 
can  reckon  the  value  of  your  broadcasts  to  the 
Philippines  in  the  matter  of  giving  millions  of 
Filipinos  the  necessary  courage  and  will  to  resist 
day  after  day.  You  were  our  most  popular 
commentator  and  what  is  more  important,  the  most 
trusted  commentator. 
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You  can  understand  how  well  thought  of  you  are  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  Filipinos  sought  daily  to  get 
copies  of  the  news  you  broadcast,  although 
possession  of  a  single  copy  invariably  meant  death. 
I'm  glad  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  and 
telling  you  how  we  Filipino  guerrillas  feel  about 
you. 

Macario  Peralta  Jr.  Colonel  Infantry,  Phil.  Army. 
Sixth  Military  District,  Philippine  Army,  Iloilo 
City  23  May  '45. 

Another  comment  on  the  broadcasts  was  made  on  the  air.   I 
interviewed  two  young  guerrillas,  one  named  Manual  Manahan,  a 
journalist.   The  other  was  a  young  woman,  Yay  Panlilio.   It  was 
dedicated  to  Memorial  Day,  1945,  although  the  interview  was 
recorded  on  May  29,  which  happened  to  be  my  thirty-first 
birthday,  dated  May  the  twenty-ninth  1945.   It  was  broadcast 
locally  and  also  broadcasted  overseas. 

She  spoke  about  Memorial  Day  for  the  people  in  the 
Philippines.   She  said,  "Sid,  give  a  prayer  from  an  American,  a 
prayer  for  our  Filipino  dead."  I  said,  I'd  like  to  very  much. 
She  said,  "If  it  means  something  only  to  one  small  person,  your 
prayer  isn't  wasted.   People  over  there  are  used  to  your  voice. 
They  know  you.  You're  already  a  family  friend,  so  to  speak." 
And  she  read  off  a  long  list  of  names  of  people  killed  fighting 
the  invaders—young  men  and  women—and  the  kind  of  people  they 
were.   Boy!   Just  reading  it  now  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 


Involvement  with  American  Troops  at  Home 

Roger:    I  had  a  lot  of  activity  directly  related  to  the  military. 
Shearer:   You  had  a  lot  of  support  within  the  military? 

Roger:    Support  within  the  military.  Yes.   I'll  give  you  an  example.   On 
March  12,  1945  a  letter  from  Major  George  K.  Smartt,  Information- 
Education  Officer,  Headquarters  Fourth  Air  Force.   It  said,  "I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  talk  which  you 
recently  made  at  our  conference  of  information  education 
officers.  Many  of  the  men  came  up  to  me  after  the  conference  to 
comment  on  your  speech.  All  of  them  were  most  enthusiastic  and 
you  supplied  the  spark  we  needed  to  stimulate  our  officers.  Your 
remarks  were  very  thought-provoking  and  it  was  a  great 
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inspiration  to  our  officers  to  have  an  outsider  recognize  and 
stress  the  importance  of  the  job  we  have  to  do." 

Then  one  came  from  the  Oakland  Regional  Hospital.   [reads] 

On  behalf  of  the  commanding  officer  and  patients  of  the 
Oakland  Regional  Hospital  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
appearance  here  last  week.   I've  heard  many  comments  from 
our  patients  concerning  your  talk  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them  was  most  appreciative.   In  fact,  we've  had  many 
requests  to  have  you  come  again.  Your  program  was  one  of 
the  most  timely  and  interesting  that  we  have  had,  as  the 
response  from  our  patients  undoubtedly  indicated  to  you.   I 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  privilege  of  having  you  visit  us 
again  in  the  near  future. 

Peter  0.  Sigerseth,  Captain,  Chief,  Reconditioning  Section. 
Shearer:   These  were  fighting  men  who  had  been  wounded? 

Roger:  These  were  all  fighting  men  who  had  been  wounded.  All  of  them. 
Another  one  that  is  really  interesting  because  there's  a  little 
story  attached.  On  Tuesday  November  14-- 

Shearer:   Same  year?   1945? 

Roger:    The  program  was  printed  by  the  Occupational  Therapy  Print  Shop  at 
Letterman  General  Hospital  and  it  was  scheduled  November  12  to 
18,  but  it  gave  no  year.   The  war  was  still  on,  so  it  was  1944. 
I  spoke  on  the  subject  "The  World  Today"  in  the  solarium. 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.   This  is  again  to  the  wounded? 

Roger:    Yes,  these  men  were  especially  wounded.  When  I  walked  in  I 
noticed  a  couple  of  guards  at  the  door.   There  were  guards 
dressed  in  white  at  all  the  doors.   I  realized  very  quickly  that 
I  was  in  an  institution  for  neuro-psychiatric  cases--NPs,  they 
were  called- -who  had  been  in  the  war  somewhere.   I  didn't  know 
who  they  were,  but  they  were  a  tense,  restless  group  of  young 

men. 

f 

I  was  told  when  I  talked  to  the  doctors  earlier  that  they 
had  all  been  overseas.  When  I  walked  in  there  was  a  lot  of 
tittering  and  laughing  and  nervousness  and  guys  getting  up  and 
walking  around.  Must  have  been  two  hundred  there.   Pretty  soon 
the  guards  left,  with  only  a  couple  at  the  door  and  two  more  at 
the  front  with  me.   I  was  a  bit  intimidated.   I  didn't  realize  to 
what  extent.   And  I  think  they  were  intimidated  also. 
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I  talked  to  them  about  war  and  about--!  don't  remember  the 
exact  subject,  but  I  talked  to  them.   I've  always  had  this  habit, 
because  I'm  an  old-time  actor,  of  looking  right  into  the  eyes  of 
people  I  speak  to.   It  makes  a  difference.   People  pay  attention 
if  they  know  you're  paying  attention  to  them.   Some  of  these  guys 
were  very  jittery.   I  noticed  now  and  then  somebody  would  stand 
up  and  get  a  guy  who  was  wandering  around  to  sit  down. 

You  know  I  have  a  twitch,  a  tic.   I've  had  it  since  I  was 
nine  years  old.  When  I'm  a  bit  nervous  the  tic  gets  a  bit  more 
difficult,  gets  exacerbated,  as  they  would  say.   It  means  it 
looks  lousy,  that's  what  it  means. 

One  young  black  guy--it  was  a  very  diverse  racial  and  ethnic 
group--Chicanos,  blacks,  Hawaiians,  some  of  everything—this 
black  kid  stood  up.  Very  nervously,  he  said,  "Can  I  ask  you  a 
question?"   I  said,  "Sure."  He  said,  "Why  do--"  (he  jerked  his 
head  and  I  knew  it  was  coming).   He  said,  "Why  do  you  do  that 
with  your  head  all  the  time?"  Voices  spoke:  shut  up.   Shut  up. 
Don't  say  that.   Don't  ask  him.  You're  gonna  hurt  his  feelings. 

Boy,  they  were  really  angry  at  this  guy.   So  I  said,  "Hey, 
wait  a  minute.   It  doesn't  do  any  harm  to  ask.   I'm  glad  you 
asked  that  question."   I  said,  "I'll  tell  you  something 
interesting.  You  know,  I'm  a  4-F,  which  means  I  wasn't  drafted 
the  way  you  guys  were,  because  I  had  this  problem  when  I  had  my 
physical  examination.  They  wouldn't  even  allow  me  in  the  Army. 
They  put  me  out  on  a  NP  discharge,  neuro-psychiatric  discharge. 
So,  I  said,  in  other  words  if  I'd  been  in  the  army,  I'd  probably 
be  sitting  here  with  you  guys  anyhow." 

When  I  left  I  passed  a  barred  window  and  heard  a  voice.   It 
was  the  young  black  kid  who  asked  about  the  tic,  and  he  was 
crying  and  repeating,  "I'm  sorry.   I'm  sorry."   I  reached  through 
the  bars  and  touched  his  face  and  said,  "Hey,  it's  okay,  you  did 
me  a  favor,  it's  something  I  wanted  to  talk  about."  We  were  both 
smiling  when  I  walked  away. 

You  know  what  happened?  One  of  the  officers,  who  were  all 
doctors,  called  me  about  a  week  later  and  said  they  were  able  to 
discharge  a  couple  of  guys.  This  doctor  said,  "I'm  almost  sure 
it  was  because  of  what  you  said  in  answer  to  that  fellow  that 
asked  you  why  you  had  that  twitch."  He  called  it  an 
inspirational  thing  to  come  up  with.  Apparently  it  flattened  out 
any  sense  of  differences.   We're  all  the  same. 

Shearer:   I  should  think  it  would  give  somebody  a  sense  of  possibilities. 
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Roger:    Oh,  sure.  You're  very  discerning.   I  did  mention  at  one  point  in 
my  talk  that  day  that  I  had  this  twitch  all  the  time  and  that  I'd 
been  an  actor  on  the  stage.  And  the  years  of  radio  profession. 
I  said,  I  write  for  the  newspapers.   I  said  I've  been  doing  all 
these  things,  it  hasn't  stopped  me.   It  just  was  the  right  place 
and  the  right  time  for  this  guy  to  ask  that  question. 

Shearer:   Did  it  influence  how  you  related  to  other  such  audiences  after 
that?  Did  you  make  use  of  that  insight?  That  moment? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   I  think  I've  always  made  use  of  whatever  insight  I 
had.  Might  have  been  the  only  thing  I  had  left.   [laughter]   It 
was  an  insane  situation.  You  needed  some  insight. 


Segregation  and  German  Prisoners  of  War--Stockton,  1944 


Roger:    I  also  spoke  to  a  big  meeting  of  medical  officers.   I  don't 
remember  exactly  the  title  of  the  subject,  but  I  recall  it 
related  to  communication  and  our  overseas  broadcasts.   I  was 
often  invited  to  speak,  especially  in  orientation  courses. 

Shearer:   For  the  military? 

Roger:    All  this  was  for  the  military.   This  was  the  Port  of  Embarkation 
in  Stockton,  which  was  a  major  port  for  people  going  overseas. 
One  thing  really  got  to  me--I  almost  thought  I  would  talk  about 
it  and  then  didn't  because  I  was  sure  these  guys  would  not  have 
an  explanation—is  that  there  were  white  guys  eating  with  white 
guys  in  a  dining  room  and  blacks  were  with  blacks.   But  you  know 
who  were  among  the  white  ones  eating  in  the  army  dining  room? 
German  prisoners  of  war. 

I  did  mention  it  to  somebody,  but  not  to  the  whole  group.   ] 
probably  should  have  done  so,  but  I  didn't.   I  only  talked  to 
them  about  it  individually. 

Boy,  imagine  these  black  guys  out  there  are  going  overseas 
to  get  their  heads  shot  off  and  here  you  have  prisoners  of  war, 
most  of  them  from  General  Rommel's  North  African  campaign.   Some 
of  the  German  officers  ate  in  the  officers  mess.   They  were 
white,  naturally.   In  any  case,  segregation  was  still  a 
significant  practice  in  our  army. 

Shearer:   Yes.   However,  when  you  went  to  talk  to  the  wounded  men  in  the 
hospital  by  that  time  they  were-- 
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Roger:    No.  Not  in  the  hospital.  There  was  no  segregation  there. 

Overseas  there  was  segregation.   Let  me  make  a  point  which  might 
explain  some  contradictions.  A  hell  of  a  lot  of  us  spoke  up 
against  many  evil  aspects  of  our  society.   I  was  always  deeply 
opposed  to  segregation  and  discrimination.   But  we  were  willing 
to  overlook  a  lot  of  these  evils  because  of  what  we  called  the 
greater  good,  which  was  the  defeat  of  the  fascism.   Segregation 
and  discrimination  didn't  end  after  the  war.   Neither  did 
fascism.  But  that's  another  story.  That's  like  another  century, 


Learning  of  the  Existence  of  Radar,  San  Francisco,  1944 


Roger:    I  was  very  involved  in  so  many  ways.   I  once  got  a  ship-to-shore 
call  from  the  captain  of  a  mine  sweeper  anchored  out  on  the  Bay. 
Pretty  good-size  craft,  too.   I  believe  it  was  named  the  Sparrow. 
The  captain  said,  "We  listened  a  lot  overseas  to  your  shortwave 
broadcasts  and  the  fellows  on  board  would  like  to  meet  you." 

They  sent  a  motorboat  to  pick  up  my  wife  and  me  at  the  Ferry 
Building.  We  had  dinner  with  the  officers.  Then,  officers  and 
enlisted  men  gathered  right  after  we  ate.   They  all  asked 
questions.  We  talked  for  a  while  about  the  war- -what  it's  about. 
We  all  spoke,  it  was  a  nice  occasion.  Then,  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  radar- -something  I'd  heard  about  but  only  military  people 
actually  saw.  They  took  us  up  to  the  bridge  and  showed  us  the 
whole  skyline  of  San  Francisco  on  this  little  screen.   I  asked, 
"How  do  you  know  when  you  see  an  object  on  your  radar  if  it  is 
ours  or  theirs?"  An  officer  said,  "That's  the  secret."  I  think 
I  was  told  later  the  secret  was  they  couldn't  tell  the 
difference. 

Shearer:   [laughs]   Well,  at  least  plausible.   Thinking  of  your  later 

troubles  with  the  Tenney  Committee,  that  seems  amazing.   Here  you 
were  in  demand  as  a  speaker  to  inspire  the  soldiers,  and 
broadcasting  every  day  in  the  Office  of  War  Information  where  you 
were  a  recognized,  salaried  propagandist-- [laughs] 

Roger:    Furthermore,  one  of  the  large  listening  groups  was  our  armed 
forces  overseas.   I  wasn't  broadcasting  only  to  the  occupied 
areas.   I  got  letters  from  dozens  of  places  in  the  Pacific  area. 
I  got  lots  of  letters  from  troops  about  the  day  Roosevelt  died. 
One  guy  said,  "We  were  sitting  in  a  bunker--" 

Shearer:  And  listening  to  your  broadcast? 
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Roger:    On  one  of  the  islands  down  there.   He  said,  "We  listened  to  your 
broadcast,  and  a  lot  of  guys  were  crying."  After  I  finished  my 
broadcast,  I  cried,  too.   It  was  a  very  moving  occasion. 


*Bracketed  material  was  added  by  Mr.  Roger  during  review  of  his 
transcript . 

[I  certainly  had  a  variety  of  audiences:  Civilians  and 
military  people  at  home;  enemy-occupied  areas  in  all  the  Pacific, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Philippines;  our  troops  all  over  the 
same  areas  and  ships  at  sea;  and  let's  not  forget  those  friendly 
"fans"  at  Radio  Tokyo.   I  also  received  scads  of  mail  from 
civilians  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  which,  it  turned  out,  also 
meant  some  influence  on  the  diplomatic  front. 

Just  recently,  while  trying  to  thin  out  ray  overloaded  filing 
cabinets,  I  found  a  letter  from  Washington,  D.C.,  dated  June  28, 
1945,  with  the  Office  of  War  Information  letterhead:  [reads] 


Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  you 
for  a  long  time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  and  all  of 
us  here  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  to  make  our 
New  Zealand  broadcast  possible. 

As  you  know,  this  little  program  has  caused 
difficulties  out  of  all  proportions  to  its  length, 
but  it  is  important  all  the  same.   New  Zealand  is  a 
country  that  gets  practically  no  American  news 
except  a  very  bad  service  from  the  New  Zealand 
Associated  Press,  an  offshoot  of  the  Australian 
Associated  Press.   If  we  can  get  even  one  fifteen- 
minute  program  of  straightforward  American  news 
into  that  country,  I  think  we  shall  be  doing  a  good 
and  useful  job  for  the  United  States. 

Your  daily  commentary  is  one  reason  why  the 
American  legation  down  there  is  so  pleased  with  the 
program.   Knowing  all  the  other  OWI  demands  on  your 
time,  I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  help 
you  are  giving." 

Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director,  Overseas 
Branch. 

So,  putting  it  all  together,  you  are  witness  now—about 
forty-five  years  later--to  a  great  irony  in  my  life,  as  a  result 
of  the  material  I  received  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
This  letter  about  New  Zealand  came  the  same  month  that  I  received 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


the  emotional  words  from  Filipino  guerrillas,  during  the  birth  of 
the  United  Nations.   That  same  month  I  was  denied  the  right  to  a 
passport  for  a  special  OWI  assignment  in  the  Philippines.   That 
same  month  General  MacArthur  said  he  didn't  want  me  in  his 
theater  of  war.   The  same  month  I  received  a  few  body  blows  from 
the  striped-pants  brigade  in  the  State  Department.   But  I  am  a 
survivor. ] 

How  did  this  rapport  with  your  audience  and,  I  guess,  your 
sponsors  change? 

I  think  the  change  was  a  consequence  of  making  it  a  war  against 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  as  countries,  not  against  fascism  in 
practice.   I  can  remember  speaking  at  a  public  meeting—a 
civilian  meeting  to  sell  war  bonds.   I  sold  a  lot  of  war  bonds  — 
maybe  a  million  bucks  worth—over  the  air  and  at  meetings.   At 
one  meeting  I  was  speaking  about  fascism  and  one  very  angry  man 
got  up  and  said,  "We're  not  fighting  fascism,  we're  fighting  the 
God-damn  Japs,  you  know  that.   That's  who  we're  fighting." 

I  realized  sadly  that  this  is  exactly  how  most  people  felt. 
If  it  weren't  for  fighting  the  Germans  and  Italians—especially 
the  Germans--!  think  a  lot  of  people  could  have  made  this 
strictly  a  racial  war.   They  almost  did  anyhow. 


Churchill's  "Iron  Curtain"  Speech—Intimations  of  the  Cold  War 


Roger:    Then  things  changed.   When  the  war  ended,  and  the  UN  Conference 
was  over,  we  saw  the  beginnings  of  new  ways  of  life  for  almost 
fifty  years  —  the  stress  was  anticommunism.   Mainly  anti-Russian. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  see  the  changes?   I  understand  that  there  was  a  shift 
in  the  sponsorship  of  your  radio  broadcasts? 

Roger:    The  shift  of  sponsorship  came  somewhat  after  President  Truman 
invited  Winston  Churchill  to  speak  at  Fulton,  Missouri  in  the 
spring  of  1946.   With  his  magnificent  oratory  he  created  the 
"iron  curtain."  Who  could  forget  "From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste  in  the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  descended  across  the 
continent."   This  was  the  opening  gun  of  the  cold  war— this  iron 
curtain  that  Churchill  saw  separating  his  concept  of  the 
civilized  world  from  the  Communist  world. 

When  I  heard  it  I  had  a  cold  feeling  in  my  gut  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.   I  believe  it  was  the  precursor  of 
McCarthyism.   For  example,  although  the  left-wing  guerrillas  in 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Greece  were  the  primary  force  fighting  the  Nazis,  we  backed  the 
right  wing  in  the  civil  war  taking  place  in  Greece. 

We,  meaning? 

The  United  States  and  the  British.   Soon  after  the  war,  by  1946, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  contradictory  events  taking  place—in 
which  we  were  helping  to  set  up  right-wing  institutions  in 
various  countries.   The  Marshall  Plan  was  a  great  idea — to  send 
food,  goods,  building  and  educational  material  to  a  destroyed 
world.   But  it  was  exploited  to  bolster  regimes  which  ultimately 
used  the  aid  to  acquire  arms  to  control  their  own  people. 


In  the  Philippines  we 
place  so  many  years.  That 
never  divided.  It's  still 
to  get  the  British  finally 
to  give  them  independence, 
appeals,  that  I  described 
United  Nations  Conference, 
independence,  which  became 


know  right-wing  governments  were  in 
the  land  that  people  fought  for  was 
true.  And,  you  know  how  hard  it  was 
to  succumb  to  the  pressures  in  India 

I've  not  forgotten  the  dramatic 
earlier,  by  leaders  from  India  at  the 

The  British  handed  them  a  kind  of 
in  itself  a  sort  of  disaster. 


Were  you  not  seeing  in  1945-1946,  maybe  even  into  1947,  a  change 
as  you  were  doing  more  broadcasts  pertaining  to  the  issues- 
Yes.   Absolutely.   I  was  sponsored  by  a  labor  coalition,  set  up 
by  the  Northern  California  CIO.  Among  them  were  railroad  unions, 
which  were  quite  conservative.   Positions  became  crystallized  and 
hardened,  for  or  against  views  called  "liberal"  or  "left-wing"  or 
even  "communistic" --however  you  define  or  label  them.   By  the  end 
of  1947,  some  unions  starting  dropping  out  as  sponsors. 


As  the  Marshall  Plan  sort  of  hardened  into  containment, 
hardened  into  cold  war? 


As  it 


Roger:    That's  right.   The  left  wing  in  this  country  criticized  the 

Marshall  Plan;  I  felt  then  they  made  a  basic  mistake.   By  not 
supporting  the  Marshall  Plan,  they  lost  their  own  credibility  in 
terms  of  trying  to  create  any  changes.   I  felt  the  plan  should 
have  been  supported,  even  though  I  thought  it  was  ill  used. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  in  our  OWI  broadcasts  we  carefully 
avoided  discussing  one  of  the  major  criminal  elements  in  Japan-- 
the  industrialists  who  profited  from  the  war  and  for  whom  the  war 
was  fought  because  they  needed  a  continuous  flow  of  raw  materials 
and  an  opening  of  new  markets. 

Just  the  other  day--it  is  now  mid-December,  1989--a  very 
wealthy  Japanese  industrialist  died  at  age  ninety-one.   He  must 
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have  been  an  enormously  successful  industrialist  during  the  war. 
He  left  a  couple  of  daughters  and  a  son,  to  diwy  up  one  and  a 
half-billion  dollars,  no  less.  He  must  have  made  a  lot  of  loot-- 
and  loot  is  the  proper  word—during  the  war. 

One  thing  we  didn't  eliminate  after  the  war  was  this 
industrial  complex,  which  I  guess  we  felt,  properly  so,  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  order  to  rebuild  a  destroyed  Japan.   But 
you  see  I'm  looking  right  now  at  a  television  set  made  by 
Mitsubishi  and  something  else  made  by  another  Japanese  outfit. 
Here,  I  have  a  coffee  maker  made  by  Krup.   Krup  was  one  of  the 
biggest  profiteers  in  both  World  War  I  and  II--and  used  slave 
labor  that  Hitler  rounded  up  from  all  over  Europe. 

When  I  would  mention  these  things  after  the  war,  some  folks 
would  perceive  these  statements  as  anti-American.   The  idea  that 
someone  is  against  what  America  is  doing,  was  translated  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  Russians.   Ergo,  that  makes  him  a  Communist. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  your  sponsorship  base- 
Roger:    Became  more  and  more  left-wing.   My  major  sponsorship  base  was 

all  CIO:  the  ILWU,  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  and  the  United 
Electrical  Workers.   It  was  purely  a  coincidence,  but  later  on  in 
1949,  the  CIO  expelled  all  the  unions  that  were  sponsoring  me. 
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VIII  TENNEY  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES,  1947-1950 


Political  Climate  of  Tenney  Committee  Hearings.  1947 


Roger:    It  was  no  surprise  to  me  to  discover  that  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  [HUAC]  had  put  out  a  list  of  information 
about  me.   Soon  after,  the  state  senate's  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  came  to  town.   It  was  chaired  by  state 
Senator  Jack  B.  Tenney  and  was  long-known  as  one  of  the  toughest 
of  these  types  of  committees.   He  had  a  reputation  early  in  his 
political  career  as  a  pretty  liberal  guy  himself. 

Shearer:  What  happened? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.  An  old-time  girl  friend  of  his,  a  well-known 
social  worker,  was  also  called  before  his  committee,  and  he 
referred  to  her  as  an  "undercover  Communist  functionary...."   Her 
name  was  Rose  Segure.   I  was  there  when  it  happened.  When  Tenney 
questioned  her,  she'd  smile  sweetly  and  say  things  like,  "Jack, 
you  know  that's  not  true.   You  were  there  with  me."   [chuckles] 

Shearer:   How  had  you  met  him? 

Roger:    I  first  started  meeting  him  when  I  was  covering  his  committee 
meetings  as  a  reporter.   I  got  to  know  him  better  after  I 
appeared  before  his  witch-hunting  committee.   That's  your  next 
interesting  topic,  I  think. 

Shearer:  Well.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  know  how  that  came  about.   I  did  some 
looking  at  newspaper  clippings  just  to  get  a  kind  of  a  sampling 
of  what  the  issues  of  the  day  were  in  1947,  which  is  the  year  in 
which  you  and  others  were  called  before  Tenney 's  committee  when 
they  met  in  Oakland. 

Roger:    I  better  correct  one  thing.   I  was  not  "called"  before  the 

committee.   I  voluntarily  challenged  Tenney,  and  to  me  that  was 
the  important  part  of  my  appearance  before  the  committee. 

II 
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Shearer:  We're  talking  about  1947  and  the  time  of  the  Tenney  Committee 

hearings  in  Oakland,  in  early  November.   I'd  like  to  just  mention 
headlines  from  some  newspapers  that  give  a  sense  of  what  else  was 
happening  at  the  time.   The  Daily  Californian  of  September  22, 
19A7  noted  that  "UC  enrollment  had  topped  20,000  and  veterans 
were  50  percent  of  the  student  body."  The  September  24  issue  of 
the  paper   [reads  from  notes]   "Truman  Orders  Meatless  Meals  to 
Follow  Our  Food  to  Starving  Europe." 

As  the  United  States  foreign  policy  shifted  from  a  program 
of  containment  to  a  kind  of  hardening  into  a  cold  war  position, 
there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  in  anticommunism,  domestically. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  convention  called  for 
defeat  of  the  Taft-Hartley  legislation.   That  was  October  7.   On 
October  6,  "The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  exempted  top  labor 
officials  from  the  required  affidavit  of  a  non-Communist 
affiliation,"  but  said  that  they  must  sign,  if  they  expect  to 
bring  unfair  labor  practice  charges.  The  same  month,  top  AFL 
officers  William  Green  and  George  Meany  signed  the  affidavits. 

United  Mine  Workers  president  John  L.  Lewis  holds  out  and 
Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO  continued  to  refuse  to  sign  it.  Murray 
later  challenges  this  in  federal  court,  the  next  month. 
Meanwhile,  Jack  B.  Tenney,  state  senator  from  Los  Angeles,  had 
initiated  a  probe  of  state  text  books,  which  schools  chief  Roy 
Simpson  called  "an  affront  to  California's  integrity." 

Again  in  the  fall  of  1947,  Tenney 's  bill  SB  97  passes,  which 
would  dismiss  any  public  employee  who  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  or  becomes  a  member  of  any  organization  that  so 
advocates.   This  bill  also  required  that  "Americanism"  be  taught 
as  a  prerequisite  to  any  study  of  sociology /economics.   Bartley 
Crum,  your  friend,  denounces  the  HUAC  investigation  in  the  movie 
industry  as  a  "kangaroo  court."  And  so  on. 

Roger:    Yes,  and  so  on.  To  me,  I'm  flooded  with  a  memory  of  the  fact 

that  only  two  years  before  that  we  saw  pictures  of  American  and 
Russian  soldiers  as  they  met  at  the  Elbe  River  in  Germany  on 
April  25,  1945,  and  shook  hands  across  the  water.   Just  the  other 
day  I  saw  an  old  photo  of  that  event.   It  brought  a  lump  to  my 
throat  because  that  was  such  a  vital,  dynamic,  lively  period. 

The  feeling  of  hope  joined  with  the  dream  that,  after  the 
most  terrifying  and  destructive  war  in  man's  history,  the  people 
of  the  world,  with  the  United  Nations  Organization,  could  put  the 
violent  past  to  rest  forever.  When  I  grew  up  people  spoke  about 
"The  war  to  end  all  wars."  The  first  World  War-- 19 14- 19 18. 
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Within  two  years  after  World  War  II,  the  world  turned  over. 
A  former  ally,  the  Soviet  Union- -without  whom  the  war  could  not 
have  been  won,  and  who  lost  more  than  twenty  million  people  in 
the  process—were  called  the  enemy.   Even  before  Churchill  came 
up  with  the  iron  curtain,  even  as  the  war  was  ending,  I  can 
remember  hearing  people  say  we  should  have  kept  on  moving  and 
finished  off  the  Russians  after  we  finished  off  the  Germans. 
Anticommunism--not  alone,  but  antiradicalism,  seems  to  follow 
wars.  Yet,  radicalism  is  also  part. of  America's  great  history. 

Once,  a  man  named  Eugene  Victor  Debs,  a  labor  leader  who 
became  a  socialist  leader,  a  historic  national  figure,  was  in  a 
United  States  penitentiary  for  opposing  conscription  and  speaking 
up  publicly  against  sending  American  troops  to  Europe  during  the 
First  World  War.   Debs  was  convicted  for  violating  a  new  Sedition 
Act  and  sentenced  to  ten  years.   In  1920,  while  he  was  in  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary,  he  ran  for  U.S.  president  and  polled  close 
to  a  million  votes.  Debs  was  a  household  word  when  I  was  a  kid. 
Other  Americans  much  admired  and  loved  by  our  Russian-Jewish 
parents  and  neighbors  were  Upton  Sinclair  and  Walt  Whitman.  We 
do  have  a  very  little-known  radical  tradition  in  America. 

The  year  1947  was  very  bad  for  labor  because  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill.   It  was  vetoed  by  Truman,  but  his  veto  was 
overridden.   In  1946,  as  an ti communism  became  a  driving  force, 
the  "Truman  doctrine"  was  adopted.   It  was  supposedly  aimed  at 
reinforcing  democracy  by  stopping  communism  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
But  we  were  already  supporting  right-wing  forces  in  Greece  which 
bought  back  the  monarchy  and  ultimately  a  military  junta—the 
"colonel's  government."   After  years  of  brutal  Nazi  occupation, 
the  Greek  people  had  to  live  again  under  a  form  of  fascism. 

It's  not  a  matter  of  supporting  a  right  wing  or  left  wing. 
The  point  is  letting  people  make  their  own  decisions.   Some  of  us 
had  hoped  the  Truman  doctrine  would  use  money  for  food  and 
shelter  and  education  and  supplies  for  agriculture  and  industry 
and  whatever  else  people  needed- -not  just  to  stop  communism  but 
to  reinforce  freedom  and  democracy. 

I  know  a  lot  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  was  legitimately  used  in 
that  direction.   But  it  also  kept  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  who 
wanted  changes  from  making  changes.   One  way  to  stop  people  from 
making  changes  is  to  give  their  program  a  label,  like  "communism" 
in  which  the  label  is  more  important  than  the  content.   It  says, 
look  at  the  wrapping  instead  of  what's  inside  the  package. 

This  use  of  labels  instead  of  dealing  with  content  has 
become  a  curse  in  our  whole  communication  system- -whether  it's 
selling  laxatives  or  legislators.   Committees  like  HUAC  or 
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Tenney's  were  masters  at  spraying  labels  in  all  directions- 
labels  smearing  people  who  disagreed  with  them,  or  whom  they 
wanted  to  destroy  or  wanted  to  disqualify  for  jobs,  as  in  the 
case  of  teachers;  or  to  kick  out  of  the  movie  industry,  as  the 
Hollywood  Ten.  And,  doctrinaire  left-wingers  were  also  experts 
with  their  arsenal  of  labels—from  fascist  pig  to  Trotskyite. 

These  labels  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.   If  you  are 
not  a  Communist  and  they  accuse  you  of  being  a  Communist,  it's 
very  difficult  to  prove  you  are  not  what  you  are  not.   It's  damn 
near  impossible  to  prove  you're  not  something  as  long  as  the 
definition  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.   The  only  way  to 
prove  your  loyalty  is  by  what  you  do  for  them- -like  naming 
people's  names;  or  by  saying  I  will  never  do  so-and-so  again—as, 
I  will  not  join  a  union.  They  believe  the  quickest  way  to 
destroy  unions  is  by  dubbing  them  radicals  or  "Reds." 

You  mentioned,  for  example,  Tenney's  Senate  Bill  97  which 
required  "Americanism"  be  taught  as  a  prerequisite  for  sociology 
and  economics.   Hell,  I  always  thought  Americanism  was  just  being 
taught  what  this  country's  history  is  all  about.   But  Tenney 
wanted  students  to  learn  only  his  definition  of  Americanism. 
This  kind  of  hysteria  isn't  just  past  history,  even  without 
people  like  Tenney,  who's  dead.   De  mortuus,  nil  nisi  bonum,  as 
they  say,  "Of  the  dead  say  nothing  but  good." 

Shearer:   Except  for  oral  history.   For  oral  history  purposes,  of  the  dead 
say  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Roger:    But,  whose  truth?  Committees  can  destroy  by  giving  you  a  label 
and  asking  you  to  deny  it.   If  you  say  I'm  not  a  Communist,  they 
have  the  law  on  their  side.   Once  you  are  under  oath  and  agree  to 
answer  any  question  other  than  give  your  name,  address,  and  date 
of  birth,  you  can  no  longer  assume  the  protection  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.   By  answering  a  question  you  have  waived  your  right  to 
avoid  answering  any  other  questions. 

Shearer:  I  see.  Answering  even  the  most  innocent  question  is  an  operative 
precedent  here?  Which  is,  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  tend  to  incriminate  me?  The  Fifth  Amendment  has  sort  of 
an  unfortunate  phrasing. 

Roger:    It  seems  that  way.  The  committee  can  still  accuse  you.   If  you 

don't  answer,  you're  labeled  a  "Fifth  Amendment  Communist."  Then 
you  go  back  to  your  job,  wherever  it  is.  Then,  you  find  your 
refusal  to  answer  may  be  seen  by  some  as  a  crime.   Because  you, 
Sir,  signed  a  company  affidavit  stating  that  you're  a  loyal 
American  and  would  not  overthrow  the  government  by  force  and 
violence.  Now,  you  refuse  to  say  you're  not  a  Communist. 
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Roger:    I'm  not  Joking  here.   Thousands  of  people,  especially  in  certain 
public  service  jobs  and  in  teaching,  got  into  terrible  tangles. 
It's  related  to  the  old  bugaboo  of  "guilt  by  association."  Let's 
say  you're  not  a  Communist  and  you  answer,  I  am  not  now  nor  have 
I  ever  been  a  Communist.   Just  as  I  can  say,  I  am  not  now  or  have 
I  ever  been  a  Republican.   [Shearer- chuckles]   No  problem  for  me. 

I  did  say  under  oath  that  I  was  not  a  Communist.   I'll  get 
to  that  in  a  minute.  The  point  is,  if  you  say  you're  not,  they 
don't  have  to  prove  anything.   In  my  case,  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
had  done  many  things  which  they  define  as  Communist  activities. 

Shearer:   Which  so-called  "known  Communists"  had  also  done? 

Roger:    Of  course.  When  I  appeared  before  the  Tenney  Committee  I  did  not 
rely  on  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  did  at 
that  period.   Most  people  who  refused  to  answer  any  questions  at 
that  time,  relied  on  the  First  Amendment's  protection  of  free 
expression—speech,  press,  religion,  assembly—and  so  forth. 
When  I  confronted  the  committee  I  didn't  rely  on  any  amendments; 
I  relied  on  my  wits  and  the  fact  that  I  was  proud  to  be  involved 
in  many  groups  and  causes  I  believed  in—and  said  it  publicly,  on 
the  air. 

For  example,  I  was  active  in  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee 
Committee- -which  was  set  up  to  help  support  those  who  fought  and 
were  badly  hurt  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.   I'd  be  a  member  of 
that  today  if  was  necessary.  Another  example  was  just  the  act  of 
contributing  to  the  Bridges  Defense  Committee.   Here's  how:  The 
United  States  Attorney  General,  Herbert  Brownell- -under 
Eisenhower  in  1950— set  up  the  so-called  Attorney  General's 
Subversive  List.   I  found  recently  an  INS  news  release  from 
Sacramento,  dated  March  25,  1948,  in  which  the  Tenney  Committee 
blasted  the  Henry  Wallace  third-party  movement  as  a  "creature  of 
the  Communist  party."  What  caught  my  attention  was  the 
committee's  statement  that  it  was  releasing  an  800-page  document 
with  listed  nearly  400  "Communist  front"  organizations.  - 

Think  of  the  purpose  of  such  listings  as  a  means  of 
destroying  legitimate  and  legal  activities.   It  was  a  political 
party  that  qualified  for  a  place  in  the  California  primary 
election— smeared  for  a  legal  activity— getting  on  the  ballot, 
giving  people  a  chance  to  voice  their  choices  in  a  free  election. 
Or,  smearing  as  a  Communist  activity  the  legal  right  to  defend 
yourself  before  a  court.  Of  course  I  was  a  contributor  of  time 
and  money  to  defend  Harry  Bridges,  and  to  help  refugees  from 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Franco  Fascist  Spain  and  was  involved  in  Wallace's  campaign  and 
the  third  party.  And,  I've  been  to  all  kinds  of  meetings,  with  a 
purpose,  or  out  of  curiosity,  and  have  seen  men  taking  down 
license  plates  of  parked  cars,  including  mine,  I'm  sure. 

So,  if  you're  not  a  Communist,  but  you're  a  member  or  active 
in  other  groups,  or  have  peaceably  assembled  with  others,  or 
signed  petitions—all  legal  activities—the  Tenney-types  or  HUACs 
summon  the  leper's  touch  of  guilt  by  association.   It  is  possible 
for  them— using  their  definitions— to  claim  you  committed 
perjury.   If  you  get  to  a  jury  which  is  sufficiently  naive,  or 
are  defended  by  a  lawyer  who  is  afraid  to  defend  you,  to  be 
associated  with  his  client,  you  may  discover  yourself  tried  for 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  in  our  law.  Which  is  the  crime  of 
perjury.   If  two  others  joined  you  somewhere  in  a  telephone  booth 
to  discuss  something,  you  would  be  then- 
Conspiring  to  lie  under  oath. 

Yes,  lie  under  oath,  commit  perjury,  maybe  even  conspire  to 
overthrow  the  government  by  force  of  violence.   The  funny  part  is 
that  we  are  laughing  at  this,  because  it  seems  so  ludicrous. 
Most  of  these  committees  are  not  operating  now—many  have  been 
declared  null  and  void.   But,  there's  always  a  chance  of  their 
coming  back  with  the  same  kind  of  guilt-by-association  syndrome. 


Witnesses  Called  by  the  Tenney  Committee 


Shearer:   Going  back  to  that  time  before  you  testified  when  the  Tenney 

Committee  opened  its  hearings  in  Oakland  on  November  3,  1947,  I 
would  like  to  get  a  little  specific  about  who  was  there.   I  guess 
the  opening  salvo  was  a  discussion  of  the  alleged  activities  of  a 
man  named  Haakon  Chevalier? 

Roger:    First  of  all,  let's  go  back  to  certain  fundamentals— the  fact 
that  Tenney  or  any  of  these  committees  had  no  proper  right  to 
investigate  anything  or  anybody,  as  such.  All  such  committees 
must  have  a  legislative  purpose;  investigating  to  recommend 
certain  bills  to  be  passed  by  a  legislative  body.  Most  of  these 
investigatory  committees  never  did  anything  like  that.  All  they 
ever  did  was  hit  and  run.   I  referred  to  them  as  "smear -and -run" 
committees.   Smear  a  person  or  a  group  and  get  out  of  town  before 
people  could  catch  up  with  you. 

Many  unions  and  union  leaders  were  destroyed.  And  many 
teachers.  At  San  Francisco  State  there  was  teacher  out  of  a  job 
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for  years  and  years.   Finally  a  court  ordered  the  State  of 
California  to  pay  him  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  lost 
wages. 

Then  there  was  Eason  Monroe,  a  professor  of  philosophy  who 
taught  ethics  at  State.   He  was  so  smeared  and  hounded  he  had  to 
leave  town.  He  became  head  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
in  Los  Angeles  for  several  years.  A  very  interesting  man. 

These  committees  and  their  methods  demand  strong  opposition. 
The  best  some  people  can  do  is  to  challenge  their  intent  and 
their  motives.  That's  what  Lillian  Hellman  did.   She  wrote  about 
this  in  her  book  Scoundrel  Time.   She  stood  before  HUAC  in 
Washington  and  said,  "I  am  not  now  and  I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  party,  but  don't  ask  me  any  questions  about 
anybody  else  because  I'm  not  going  to  answer  them." 

They  said  to  her  if  you  don't  answer  our  questions  under 
oath,  we  can  hold  you  for  contempt  of  Congress.   That's  at  least 
good  for  a  year  in  prison.   She,  in  effect  said,  I'll  take  it; 
I'm  not  going  to  answer  any  questions  about  anybody  else.   They 
didn't  care  about  her  as  much  as  they  wanted  to  smear  her  friend 
Dashiell  Hammett  and  Dorothy  Parker  and  others,  especially  in  the 
arts,  who  were  attached  to  the  Left.   They  were  a  prototype  of  a 
witch-hunting  committee.   It  was  to  make  sense  out  of  the  present 
period,  that  Arthur  Miller  wrote  The  Crucible,  which  was  about 
the  witch  hunting  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Shearer:   Just  one  more  question.   I  don't  want  to  quit  the  Tenney  hearings 
without  asking  about  Haakon  Chevalier.   He  was  apparently  named 
by  an  FBI  agent  as  being  implicated  in  an  alleged  attempt  to 
obtain  atomic  secrets.  Apparently  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
conversation  that  he  related  to  Robert  Oppenheimer  concerning  a 
request  by  a  physicist  who  was  approached  by  a  Soviet  consulate 
officer,  with  an  offer  of  money  to  get  secrets.   There's  no 
indication  that  I  could  read  in  these  reports  that  Chevalier  made 
an  offer  or  request  or  anything.   He  just  simply  reported  that 
such  and  such  had  happened. 

Roger:    I  knew  Chevalier  pretty  well.  Most  who  knew  him  well  called  him 
"Hoke."  He  was  for  many  years  a  very  close  friend  of 
Oppenheimer;  he  called  him  "Oppie."  He  did  tell  Oppie  about  this 
English  chemist—George  Eltenton,  who  worked  at  Shell  Oil 
Company—who  would  like  to  meet  him  and  discuss  certain  things 
with  him.   The  implication  made  by  the  committee  counsel, 
[Richard]  Combs,  was  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  handing  over  some 
atomic  secrets. 
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Oppenheimer  was  reportedly  incensed  about  it  all  and  told 
Hoke  that  it  sounded  like  treason.   This  all  started  in  1942, 
before  Oppenheimer  became  world-renowned  as  the  manager  of  the 
bomb.   Oppie  reported  this  conversation  to  various  official 
people  or  committees,  or  somebody.  Most  of  this  is  on  the 
record.  Chevalier  said  he  had  delivered  the  message,  but  knew 
nothing  about  any  secrets.  Chevalier  also  told  the  FBI  about  it 
and  Eltenton  never  said  anything  about  a  Soviet  official  wanting 
information.   Anyhow,  Oppenheimer  was  horrified  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  met  Oppenheimer  a  few  times  after  the  war  and  I  knew  his 
brother  Frank  fairly  well.  After  the  atom  bomb  destroyed 
Hiroshima  and  Oppenheimer  returned—a  famous  man--I  went  to  his 
home  in  Kensington  to  interview  him.   He  and  his  wife,  Kitty, 
were  very  relaxed  and  friendly  and  he  boasted,  not  about  his 
fame,  but  about  the  great  martinis  he  made.  They  were  great,  as 
good  as  those  made  by  an  Irish  bartender  named  John  at 
Harrington's  saloon,  who  would  say  when  I  asked  for  a  very  dry 
martini,  "Mr.  Roger,  I  will  reach  for  the  vermouth  bottle  but  I 
promise  not  to  touch  it."  Oppenheimer  was  an  exceptionally 
complex  man- -apparently  a  god-like  figure  to  some,  including  his 
best  friend,  Chevalier,  whose  life  he  screwed  up. 

After  this  first  meeting,  I  saw  him  three  more  times. 
First,  late  in  1945,  his  brother,  Frank,  also  a  physicist, 
invited  Frances  and  me  to  dinner  at  his  ranch- style  home  in 
Berkeley.   We  were  introduced  again  to  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  his 
wife  and  to  a  man  named  Marks.  At  some  point,  I  started  sounding 
off  about  something  controversial--!  wish  I  could  remember 
exactly  what—but,  knowing  myself,  I  don't  doubt  it  had  a  left- 
of -center  twist. 

There  was  a  long  moment  of  awkward  silence,  broken  when 
Frank  smiled  and  said,  "Sid,  could  you  come  with  me  for  a  minute, 
I  want  to  show  you  something."  We  went  to  his  study,  where  he 
quietly  and  firmly  told  me  to  shut  up- -or  knock  off  anything 
controversial.  Frank  said,  "Don't  you  realize  that  guy  Marks  was 
sent  by"--he  mentioned  a  government  security  agency--"and  he's 
listening  to  everything  that  Oppie  says?"  When  we  returned  to 
the  dinner,  everybody  was  jolly  and  I  was  quiet. 

Another  item:  On  December  31,  1945,  Frank  gave  a  big  New 
Year's  Eve  party.   There  was  an  impressive  guest  list- -famed 
professors,  scientists,  Nobel  winners,  literary  people,  a  few  of 
us  from  labor—and  everyone  was  slurping  up  the  champagne  and 
food.   I  drank  a  lot  and  danced  late  into  the  morning.   At  some 
point  I  can  remember  vaguely  telling  a  physics  professor  from 
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Shearer; 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer; 
Roger: 


Berkeley  that  there  was  something  about  Robert  that  troubled  me. 
I  think  I  said  I  don't  really  trust  him.   I  can't  remember  why. 

Late  the  next  morning  I  went  to  a  party  at  the  home  of 
another  professor  of  physics  and  as  I  was  drinking  some  oversweet 
eggnog,  Oppie  came  over  with  a  big,  but  very  tight  smile,  and 
said,  "I  heard  you  said  something  critical  about  me  last  night." 
I  was  amazed  and  said,  "If  that's  what  you  heard,  that's  what  you 
heard,  I  don't  really  remember "--which  was  true. 

Haakon  Chevalier  was  an  interesting  person  in  his  own  right. 
He  was  best  known  as  the  translator  of  Malraux  and  many  other 
French  writers.   He  came  to  see  me  once  at  my  house  in  Berkeley 
because,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  do  something  more  useful  during 
the  war  than  teach  French.   He  wanted  some  advice  about  working 
for  the  OWI,  but  I  don't  think  he  did  work  for  them.   He  was 
hired  to  be  a  translator  for  the  French  delegation  at  the  UN 
Conference  and  later  did  other  important  work  as  an  interpreter. 
At  the  time  the  war  ended  the  State  Department  hired  him  as  a 
translator  for  international  conferences. 

I  understand  he  was  at  Nuremberg? 

He  was  there  at  the  famous  trial  of  Nazi  war  criminals  as  a 
translator.   He  was  considered  absolutely  perfect  in  French. 

I  gather  this  alleged  attempt  took  place  in  19A2?  Some  years 
back. 

In  1942.  And,  they  couldn't  have  known  about  an  atom  bomb,  but 
they  knew  Oppenheimer  was  involved  in  theoretical  physics. 


Yes.   It  was  atomic  secrets, 
was  being  examined? 


You  were  not  present  when  Chevalier 


I  was  there  when  Chevalier  was  before  the  Tenney  Committee.   I'd 
been  to  all  kinds  of  Un-American  Committee  hearings  and  I  could 
see  what  they  were  driving  at.   In  my  broadcast  the  first  evening 
of  the  committee  hearing  I  said,  "How  do  you  judge  a  situation  in 
which  names  can  be  dragged  into  the  filth  of  hearsay,  of _ rumor, 
of  gossip;  where  anyone  who  doesn't  like  someone  else,  can  get 
up,  without  having  to  answer  to  anyone's  legal  right,  can  libel 
and  not  take  any  personal  responsibility?"  Richard  Combs,  the 
committee  counsel,  was  obviously  trying  to  create  a  basis  for  the 
hear ing- -namely,  that  the  committee  was  searching  for  Communists, 
even  so-called  "Soviet  agents"--who  could  steal  secrets  or  even 
destroy  an  atomic  installation.   It  was  a  typical  fear-mongering 
operation. 
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Combs  opened  the  hearing  by  talking  about  walking  up  the 
hill  to  the  Radiation  Laboratory  where  the  University  of 
California  has  a  cyclotron.  He  said  the  building  above  the 
campus  was  unguarded.  His  face  was  intense,  his  eyes  steely,  as 
they  say  in  the  books.   "I  could  have  driven  a  herd  of  buffalo 
through  the  fence,  it  was  wide  open,"  he  said.  Now,  from  my 
point  of  view,  you  could  drive  a  herd  of  buffalo  and  Combs  and  me 
and  the  entire  Tenney  committee  through  that  fence,  and  none  of 
us  would  know  what  the  hell  we  were  looking  at.   [laughter] 

Shearer:   I  guess  he  was  referring  to  the  "lax  security"  around  the 

Lawrence  Lab  at  UC  Berkeley.  And  the  other  actors  or  players  in 
this  scene  are- 
Roger:    There's  a  senator  named  Louis  Sutton,  from  some  small  town  up  in 
the  Valley,  I  think. 

Shearer:  Nelson  Dilworth?  Does  that  ring  a  bell? 

Roger:  Senator  Dilworth  of  Riverside  County.  Yes. 

Shearer:  Okay,  and  Hugh  Burns. 

Roger:  And  Hugh  Burns  from  Fresno.   Oh,  that's  an  important  one  to  me. 

Shearer:   Hearings  opened  apparently  November  3.  They  called  Chevalier. 
They  also  had  on  their  agenda  to  investigate  Communist  party 
union  ties.   So  they  called  Hugh  Bryson,  Frank  McCormick.and 
Alex  Harris  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union.  Also  the 
Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists  and  Technicians. 

If 

Roger:    The  FAECT  it  was  called—part  of  the  CIO  as  I  recall. 
Shearer:   Many  of  whom  were  employed  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab? 
Roger:    That's  right.  And  at  Chevron  and  other  such  places. 
Shearer:   I  guess  Rose  Segure-- 

Roger:    Rose  Segure  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  committee.   I 
knew  her.   I  don't  know  if  she  was  a  Communist.   I  never  asked 
people  if  they  were  Communists.   I  never  asked  you.  You  never 
asked  me.   I've  never  asked  anybody;  it  was  none  of  my  damn 
business.   How  I  feel  about  a  person  is  what  matters.   I've  been 
asked  the  same  question  by  Communists.   I  would  say  no,  period. 
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Shearer; 


Roger: 


But  in  any  case,  Rose  Segure  appeared.   She  was  well  known 
as  a  social  worker.   She  knew  Jack  Tenney  way  back  when;  may  have 
been  boyfriend  and  girlfriend.  The  hearing  was  revealingly 
funny.   Every  time  he  would  ask  her  a  pointed  question  like, 
"Now,  Miss  Segure,  do  you  remember  when  you  were  seeing"--and 
give  some  name  or  other—she'd  say,  "Well,  Jack,  you  were  there, 
you  know."   [laughter]   They  were  apparently  close  friends,  once. 
That  made  the  hearing  so  ridiculous.   Instead  of  answering 
questions,  she'd  smile  coyly  and  say,  "Well,  Jack,  you  know  the 
answer  to  that."   [laughter]   Rose  Segure  was  important  because 
of  organizing  social  workers  and  professionals  in  many  fields 
into  unions. 

You're  saying  that  you  heard  they  were  romantically  involved  when 
they  were  younger.  Does  that  mean  he  had  a  more  left  position  in 
those  earlier  days? 

I  can  tell  you  I  was  told  that  he  was  an  up-and-coming  young 
liberal  with  political  ambitions.   I  hate  the  rumor  mill,  but  I 
believed  it  when  I  was  told  that.   I've  seen  plenty  of  those 
kinds  around.   They  start  on  one  side  and  find  the  bread  is 
always  better  buttered  on  the  other  side. 


Voluntarily  Confronting  the  Tenney  Committee.  November  6,  1947 


Shearer:   You  were  there  at  the  hearings  those  first  couple  of  days? 
Roger:    I  was  there  the  first  two  days- -November  third  and  fourth. 

Shearer:   On  the  sixth  it  says  that  they  called  you,  Sidney  Roger,  a 
Communist? 

Roger:    Right.   That's  the  important  point.   I  spent  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  hearing  at  the  press  table.   I  got  sick  and  tired  of  the 
whole  thing.   On  the  third  day—November  5--I  suddenly  decided  I 
wanted  to  stay  home  for  a  day.   I  wanted  to  build  a  picket  fence. 
I  built  a  fence,  out  of  eucalyptus  branches.   I  worked  all  day  on 
it.   I  enjoyed  it  enormously. 

Some  time  later  that  day,  Stanton  Delaplane,  who  had  already 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  phoned  and  said,  "Tenney  called  you  a 
Communist.  When  he  saw  you  weren't  at  the  press  table,  he  called 
you  a  Communist.  The  committee  read  a  long  list  of  things  about 
you."  He  asked,  "Do  you  have  any  comment?"  I  said,  "Sure.   He's 
a  liar." 
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Stan  said,  "Can  I  quote  you?"   I  said,  "Absolutely. 
Tenney's  a  liar.  He's  always  been  a  liar,"  I  said.   "I'll  be 
there  tomorrow  and  I'll  tell  him  to  his  face."  I  did  say  that. 
I  said  exactly  what  I'm  telling  you  now.   I  wasn't  surprised. 

Shearer:  You  were  not  summoned  to  the  committee? 

Roger:    No.   I  was  not.   This  is  very  interesting.   I  may  be  one  of  the 
few  people  who  ever  stuck  his  neck  that  far  out—waiting  to  have 
it  chopped  off.   I  decided  this  was  the  time.   Don't  play  around 
with  these  bastards.   Say  it  like  it  is,  and  see  what  happens. 
It  was  risky  in  a  way  because  of  the  whole  guilt  by  association 
business.   I  could  be  associated  from  hell-to-breakfast.   I  could 
even  be  associated  for  having  written  the  first  article  that  was 
written  in  this  country  about  the  big  anti-Japanese  guerrilla 
force  in  the  Philippines  called  the  Hukbalahop. 

I  got  information  about  them.   I  wrote  about  them.   They 
were  accused  by  all  kinds  of  people,  including  MacArthur  and 
politicians  and  landowners  and  one-time  collaborators,  as  being 
just  a  bunch  of  Communist  rebels  because  they  wanted  to  own  the 
land  they  lived  on  and  farmed.   I  could  have  been  dubbed  a 
Communist  for  a  load  of  guilt-by-association  reasons.   That's  why 
Tenney  had  Combs  read  a  long  list  about  my  associations. 

Shearer:  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  he  fastened  on? 

Roger:    I've  forgotten  a  lot  of  it  by  now.   According  to  Stan  Delaplane's 
article,  which  I  have  in  front  of  me,  Tenney  said,  when  he  saw  I 
wasn't  at  the  press  table,  "I'm  sorry  he  is  not  here  today." 
Then  Tenney  said  that  I  was  a  Communist,  according  to  the 
definitions  of  a  Communist  as  outlined  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head 
of  the  FBI.   After  that,  Richard  Combs,  the  chief  counsel,  read  a 
long  list  of  what  they  call  "Roger's  asserted  affiliations." 

Shearer:   Not  alleged?  Asserted? 

Roger:    It  says  asserted.  This  included  being  a  sponsor  for  a  reception 
of  a  Soviet  delegation  in  1943--while  the  Russians  were  our  main 
ally  fighting  the  Nazis.  The  same  year,  I  taught  at  the  Tom 
Mooney  Labor  School,  which  organized  the  meeting.   I  read  a 
statement  by  Louis  Adamic  at  a  meeting.   I  sponsored  and  spoke  at 
meetings  of  the  Anti-Fascist  Spanish  Refugee  Committee  and  the 
Spanish  Refugee  Appeal.  That  I  taught  at  the  California  Labor 
School;  and  spoke  against  Franco  Spain;  also,  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Northern  California  Chapter  of  Yugoslav  Relief. 

Shearer:   Who  is  Louis  Adamic? 
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Roger:    A  Yugoslav  journalist  who  wrote  a  book  Return  of  the  Native. 

about  a  young  man  who  goes  back  to  Yugoslavia  where  he  was  born 
and  raised,  after  having  lived  in  America  for  many  years.   He  was 
a  worker  here.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  book.   He  wrote  a  statement, 
which  I  read  at  a  meeting.   I  don't  remember  to  whom  I  read  it, 
but  I'm  sure  I  would  have  been  proud  if  I  was  asked  to  do  it. 

There  were  plenty  other  organizations  mentioned,  and  a  lot 
more  they  could  have  read  off.   Delaplane  did  not  quote  me  saying 
Tenney's  a  liar  but  wrote,  "Roger  said  of  the  committees 's 
action:  'According  to  Tenney's  definition  some  of  our  most 
prominent  artists,  actors  and  scientists,  who  have  participated 
in  these  same  organizations,  must  also  be  Communists.   Certainly 
no  American  can  believe  the  Tenney  definition.'" 

See,  all  you  have  to  do  is  put  a  Communist  label  on 
something.   Then  you  quote  yourself  for  the  rest  of  eternity, 
proving  your  point. 

Shearer:   Just  because  it  has  been  labeled?  If  only  by  the  speaker? 

Roger:    That's  right.   Imagine,  chairman  of  the  Northern  California 

Chapter  of  Yugoslav  Relief.  We  were  only  sending  money  or  food 
to  the  partisans  who  never  stopped  fighting  the  Nazis  so  they 
could  eat  and  stay  alive.   I  spoke  against  Franco's  Spain.   Oh, 
boy,  that  was  probably  my  biggest  crime.   No  wonder  Tenney  said, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  Sidney  Roger  is  a  Communist  within  the 
definition  outlined  by  this  committee." 

Shearer:   That  was  all  said  in  your  absence? 

Roger:    In  my  absence.   Incidentally,  if  I  had  been  there,  would  I  have 
had  the  right  to  say,  You're  a  lying  son-of-a-bitch?  I  would 
have  been  arrested  for  disturbing  the  decorum  of  the  hearings.   I 
could  have  been  arrested.  Would  I  have  been  allowed  to  say,  I 
want  a  chance  to  speak  up,  to  say  what  I  have  to  say?  I  might 
have  been,  but  he  had  a  right  to  order  the  cops  to  throw  me  out. 
There's  a  lot  of  power  given  to  the  chairman  in  this  situation. 
I  think  this  generation  may  not  realize  how  much  power  there  was. 
They  could  silence  you,  deny  due  process,  toss  you  out,  and  you 
couldn't  do  much  about  it.   I  must  add,  something  happened  that 
is  not  reported  anywhere,  but  the  oral  history  will  have  it 
reported.   That  evening  I  called-- 

Roger:    Before  the-- 

Shearer:   Before  I  decided  I  was  going  to  appear  the  next  day.   I  called 

Combs  at  his  hotel.   I  said,  "This  is  Sid  Roger,  and  I  heard  from 
Stan  Delaplane  that  my  name  was  mentioned  and  you  read  a  long 
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list  about  me."   It  was  even  longer,  I  discovered  later.   I  said, 
"Dick,  how  the  hell  would  you  do  a  thing  like  that?  You  know 
damn  well  I'm  not  a  Communist  party  member.   You  know  that." 

He  said,  "I  may  know  it,  but  the  fact  is  you  belong  to  all 
these  Communist  groups."  Then  he  added,  "You  know  how  Jack  gets 
when  he's  criticized.  He  heard  your  broadcast  and  he  was  mad." 
I  said,  "Okay,  why  don't  you  tell  me  what  the  list  is.   Tell  me 
all  the  people."  He  read  me  a  long  list.   (This  is  not  nice,  but 
I  did  it.)  He  said,  "Are  you  recording  this?"  I  said  no.   I 
didn't  tell  him  I  had  a  secretary  on  another  phone  writing  it 
down.   I  also  wrote  the  list.   I  probably  can  be  criticized  for 
that,  but  self-defense  is  very  prominent  in  some  of  the  laws  of 
nature . 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


It's  also  an  acceptable  legal  defense. 


I  said,  "Who  are  all  these  people?" 
list. 


So  he  read  a  much  longer 


Shearer:   Of  individual  people? 

Roger:    No.   A  long  list  of  the  things  I've  done.   I  remember  saying  to 
him,  "Combs,  let  me  point  out  something  to  you.  There  isn't  a 
single  thing  that  I  did  that  wasn't  done  publicly.   I  wasn't 
trying  to  hide  anything;  it  was  all  at  meetings  or  classes  or 
conferences  or  receptions."  I  said,  "There  was  something  that 
wasn't  mentioned  here  about  the  meeting  to  promote  friendship 
with  Russia."  I  said,  "You  should  know  that  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  was  a  speaker,  and  so  was  a  San  Francisco  supervisor  named 
McFee."  I  was  the  chairman.   Senator  Pepper  stopped  over  at 
Fresno  on  the  way  and  all  the  Democrats  went  to  the  station  to 
pick  up  Pepper  because  he  was  an  honored  guest.   Then,  I  said  to 
Combs,  "I  heard  one  of  the  people  at  the  station  in  Fresno  to 
pick  up  the  senator  when  he  spoke  there,  was  Senator  Burns." 
Combs  said,  "I  guess  that's  right.  After  all,  they  belong  to  the 
same  party." 

My  noggin  is  working.   I  figure  I  can  make  something  out  of 
this.   I  said,  I'm  amazed  that  you  would  do  this  kind  of  thing. 
Use  this  kind  of  guilt  by  association  business.  He  said,  but  you 
know  we  do  have  certain  standards  by  which  we  judge  who  are 
Communists  and  who  are  not.  You  act  like  a  Communist  whether  you 
are  or  not.   It  was  to  that  effect;   I  can't  quote  exactly. 

I  studied  the  list  that  my  secretary  on  the  other  phone 
wrote  down.   I  studied  the  list  very  carefully  after  talking  to 
Combs.   When  I  got  to  the  committee  hearing  the  next  day  at  the 
Alameda  County  Courthouse,  I  waited  there  and  when  the  morning 
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session  opened,  I  stood  up  and  said  in  a  fairly  loud  voice, 
"Tenney,  I  wasn't  here  yesterday."  Tenney  made  a  jocular  retort 
--"Hey,  we  missed  you  yesterday,  Sid."  I  said,  "Jack,  I'm  sorry 
I  wasn't  here  because  I  would  have  said  what  I'm  going  to  say 
now:  You  lied  about  me."  Tenney  flushed.   He  said,  "You  wouldn't 
say  that  under  oath?"  I  said,  "Yes  I  would.   I'll  say  it  today. 
I  want  you  to  call  me  up  first."  Well,  Tenney  had  to  do  it,  at 
that  point.   I  was  sworn  in  and  sat  down.   I  said,  "Gentlemen, 
let  me  start  by  easing  any  tension  and  relieving  any  anxiety 
around  here  about  whether  or  not  I  will  answer  your  questions . 
I'll  answer  before  you  ask.   I  am  not  a  Communist." 

Tenney  chimed  up,  "All  we  want  to  know- -we  don't  want  a 
lecture- -is  whether  you  appeared  at  the  places  and  did  the  things 
that  appear  in  the  record."  I  said,  "They  are  all  true.   I  did 
all  of  them."   Combs  had  read  that  long  list  of  so-called  "Red 
front"  groups.   Then  Tenney  said,  "I  think  then  you  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  Communist  as  outlined  by  this  committee  and 
described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  head  of  the  FBI." 

I  said  to  him,  "I  told  you  already,  I'm  not  a  Communist. 
Now,  I  think  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am."  I  said,  "I  am  a  liberal 
democrat,  which  you  might  call  a  New  Deal  democrat.   You  say  I 
spoke  against  Franco's  Spain.   I  did.   I  am  against  Franco's 
Spain."   "Did  you  speak  against  Stalin?"  Tenney  asked.   "That 
scum  that  helped  Hitler.   I  think  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are 
just  as  antagonistic  towards  you  and  your  program  as  any  American 
would  be."  I  said,  "I  was  not  on  the  air  at  the  time  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  in  1939.   If  I  had  been  I  can  assure  you  I  would 
have  attacked  that  pact  most  bitterly." 

So  I  said  to  him,  "You  list  me  as  a  Communist  because  I 
spoke  about  atomic  energy  on  the  air  and  on  a  platform  with  Nobel 
Prize  chemist,  Harold  Urey.   That  meeting  was  sponsored  by  forty 
great  scientists."  I  considered  myself  lucky  to  be  on  the  same 
platform  with  Urey.   I  described  what  I'd  done  during  the  war, 
including  broadcasting  to  the  Pacific  area  and  Far  East  on  Voice 
of  America  shortwave;  about  my  being  chosen  by  the  OWI  for  a 
special  mission  to  the  Philippines.   That  I  wrote  a  column  in  the 
Chronicle  analyzing  enemy  propaganda.  But,  I  added,  Tenney  smears 
people  like  me  who  are  unfriendly  to  his  committee. 

Tenney  responded,  "We  cleared  a  lot  of  Communists  during  the 
war  when  Russia  was  our  ally;  you  follow  the  Stalin  line." 

I  told  the  committee  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
"If  you  think  that  follows  the  Stalin  line,  you're  nuts."   My 
exact  words.   Then  I  did  something  I  had  planned,  but  didn't 
think  would  work  and  it  did.   I  said,  "Senator  Tenney,  you've 
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done  all  the  talking  here  and  your  committee  has  been  sitting 
there  mute,  not  allowed  to  say  a  word,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  members  of  your  committee  for  some  comments  of  what  they 
think . " 

Tenney  was  very  flustered.  There  was  a  lot  of  laughter  out 
there.  He  banged  the  table  with  his  gavel  several  times.   Oh,  I 
forget  to  mention.  After  I  said  I'm  not  a  Communist,  he  said, 
"I'll  give  you  five  minutes,  that's  all."  Every  time  he  banged 
the  gavel,  he'd  say,  You've  gone  past  the  time  limit.   I  said,  "I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  finish  answering  the  questions  yet.   You 
agreed  that  I  could  speak."  I  was  really  padding  out  the  time. 

At  one  point,  I  reminded  Tenney,  "You  said  you  think  I'm  a 
Communist  because  I  attended  a  dinner  for  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
and  in  fact  I  spoke  at  that  dinner."  Then  I  turned  to  Senator 
Burns  of  Fresno  and  I  said,  "Senator  Burns  you  remember  when 
Senator  Pepper  was  here.  You  were  on  the  greeting  committee  on 
the  station  platform  in  Fresno  just  a  couple  of  days  ago."  Burns 
said- -a  kind  of  grumbling  harrumph--yes,  he  did  meet  and  greet 
Pepper  in  Fresno. 

Then  I  turned  to  another  senator,  I  think  it  was  Sutton.  A 
nice,  old  guy  from  somewhere  up  the  Central  Valley.   I  said, 
"Senator,  do  you  think  I'm  a  Communist?"  And  Sutton  answered 
with  a  sort  of  homespun  charm.   He  said,  "We  used  to  listen  to 
you,  but  we  turned  your  program  off  about  six  months  ago  because 
we  felt  they  were  injurious  to  our  American  way  of  government." 
He  said  at  another  point,  "My  daughter  listens  to  you  all  the 
time." 

Then  I  asked  Senator  Burns,  "Do  you  think  I'm  a  Communist?" 
He  said,  "I'm  willing  to  believe  you  if  you  say  you're  not,  but  I 
think  you  disseminate  the  Communist  propaganda."   I  asked  Senator 
Dilworth,  "Do  you  think  I'm  a  Communist?"  He  said,  "I  can't  see 
the  difference."  Nobody  said  outright,  yes  or  no.   But,  it  was 
clear  they  were  irritated  that  Tenney  hogged  the  platform. 

Shearer:  What  prompted  you  to  poll  the  committee?  That  was  pretty  bold. 

Roger:    I  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  confidence  in  myself.   It's  what's 

called  in  Yiddish,  "hutzpah."  The  classic  definition  is  best 
expressed  as  brass  or  an  inflated  self-confidence.   This  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  boy  who  murders  his  mother  and  father  and  then 
appeals  to  the  judge  for  mercy  because  he's  an  orphan. 

All  along,  I  felt  pretty  comfortable  about  the  fact  that  I 
had  been  active  in  many  important  activities.  Nothing  secret, 
nothing  under  the  table.   I  never  got  paid  for  most  of  these 
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Shearer; 

Roger: 
Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


activities.   I  believed  in  them.   I  had  a  good  record  during  the 
war--a  war  I  believed  in  and  felt  pretty  good  about  that. 

But  I  think  when  I  heard  from  Combs  that  Burns  had  been  in 
Fresno  and  had  been  at  the  station  to  welcome  Senator  Pepper,  I 
figured  this  is  the  time  to  go  directly  to  these  people. 

To  establish  a  kind  of  connection—that  you  and  I  are  citizens 
together.   You're  an  actor.   You  have  a  sense  of  audience. 

And  timing. 

And  timing.  And  you  also,  I  think,  probably  have  a  sense  of  what 
it's  like  to  be  the  other  act  and  to  stand  mute  when  the  chair  is 
hogging  the  limelight. 

Yes.   I  might  as  well  tell  you  that  when  this  appearance  was  over 
and  I  went  home,  I  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  days.   Down  deep 
underneath  all  this  surface  bravado  was  a  very  tense  guy.   I 
volunteered  and  once  I  was  sworn  in,  remember,  the  most  important 
thing  you  cannot  do  is  to  say,  "I  won't  answer  a  question."  You 
have  to  answer  it  in  some  fashion  because  you  opened  it  up. 

You  mean  it's  better  if  you  wait  to  be  called  and  appear  as  a 
reluctant  witness? 

I  wouldn't  have  been  called.   They  don't  like  to  call  people  from 
the  regular  commercial  press  or  radio,  because  even  some  people 
who  didn't  agree  with  me,  might  have  said  they  were  interfering 
with  my  right  of  free  speech  by  calling  me.  What  the  Tenney 
types  like  is  to  smear  people  wildly,  and  yet  be  protected  by 
legislative  immunity.   Unlike  a  real  American  court,  where  an 
accused  can  cross-examine  witnesses  and  seek  out  the  truth,  the 
un-Americans  can  hide  behind  their  immunity  without  being 
challenged.   I  remember  at  one  point  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
Richard  Gladstein,  said  he  was  there  to  defend  the  good  name  of 
the  union  he  represented.   He  said,  "Rudimentary  justice  demands 
that  we  be  given  the  right  to  cross-examine."  Tenney  retorted, 
"We  know  everything  you're  going  to  say.  We  are  not  bound  by  the 
laws  of  evidence."  Gladstein  said,  "And  you  are  not  bound  by  any 
other  laws,  Mr.  Chairman."  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  these 
publicity-hounds  and  their  free-wheeling  smear  tactics. 

What  did  you  hope  to  get  out  of  it?  You  may  have  just  answered 
that  question. 

I  hoped  mostly  to  reveal  what  the  committee's  intentions  really 
were.   I  felt  pretty  good  because  by  and  large  the  newspaper 
reporting  then  was  very  good.   Delaplane  was  extremely  good;  he 
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reported  what  everybody  said  and  gave  me  a  fair  shake.   He  called 
me  for  a  comment  and  he  reported  equally.   Most  of  the  papers 
reported  quite  well,  except  for  the  Oakland  Tribune.   They  were 
lousy  then;  really  right-wing. 

Shearer:   Do  you  think  your  being  a  member  of  the  working  press  helped  in 
getting  evenhanded  treatment? 

Roger:    I  think  so.   Most  of  these  guys  may  have  disagreed  with  me,  but 
we  all  liked  each  other.   I  don't  make  a  personal  thing  out  of 
differences  of  opinion.  Then  something  happened--! 'm  trying  to 
recall  exactly  how  it  happened.   But  in  the  process  of  his 
questioning,  I  mentioned  to  Combs  something  about  the  committee's 
use  of  guilt  by  association  and  their  so-called  yardstick  of 
defining  a  "Red."  He  said,  "Well  it's  very  simple.   We  say  if  it 
walks  like  a  duck,  quacks  like  a  duck,  and  has  feathers  like  a 
duck,  and  lays  eggs  like  a  duck,  then  it  must  be  a  duck." 

I  responded,  "My  only  comment  is  that  you  are  talking  about 
a  duck,  but  today  is  poultryless  Thursday,  so  your  analogy  is  not 
very  good."   [Shearer  laughs]   Remember,  earlier  you  were 
mentioning  Truman's  "meatless  meals"?  When  I  mentioned 
poultryless  Thursday,  the  audience  roared.   That  set  Combs  back 
at  that  point.   But  then  what  really  killed  it  all,  what  really 
made  a  big  difference  was  that  I  starting  talking  about  other 
people  that  I'd  interviewed.   Senator  Wayne  Morse.   Attorney 
General  Robert  Kenney.   Bartley  Crum.   Bartley  Crum  and  Kenney 
had  both  been  co-chairmen  of  a  big  dinner  meeting  in  support  of 
my  radio  program.  All  this.   I  mentioned  I'd  been  involved  with 
people  that  I  respect  a  great  deal.   Tenney  said,  "Well,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  Kenney  and  Crum  and  Senator  Morse  are 
Communists  for  all  practical  purposes." 

I  realized  I'd  been  on  stage  for  fifty  minutes  by  then 
instead  of  five  minutes  I'd  been  given.   I  said,  "In  that  case  I 
consider  myself  to  be  fortunate  be  in  a  fraternity  with  such  very 
fine  gentlemen.   I  think  my  time  has  come  to  say  thank  you  and 
leave."  And  I  got  up  and  walked  off.   So  you  see,  I  got  myself 
on  and  I  got  myself  off.  Tricky,  but  it  worked.  The  audience 
roared  with  laughter  and  applause.  Then  Tenney  yells  to  all  the 
marshals,  "Throw  them  out,  clear  the  chambers."  He  was  yelling 
and  pounding  his  gavel.  Only  a  couple  got  tossed  out. 
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Reaction  to  Roger's  Testimony  from  Communist  Party  Members 


Roger:    Outside,  everybody  was  coming  around  to  slap  my  back  and  shake 

hands.   Then  came  some  folks  from  the  Communist  party,  to  chew  me 
out  for  having  said,   "I  am  not  now  and  never  was  a  Communist." 
They  said,  "Now  you've  put  us  all  on  the  spot.   You  say  you're 
not  a  Communist  .   But  what  do  we  do  when  we  get  up  there  and 
refuse  to  say  anything."  I  don't  know  what  I  answered.   In  fact, 
I  didn't  care  at  that  point.   I  had  to  do  things  my  way. 

In  any  case  the  use  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  not  common 
then;  that  happened  later  on—about  1950.  The  Hollywood  Ten 
didn't  use  the  Fifth,  but  refused  to  answer  on  First  Amendment 
grounds.   They  talked  a  lot  and  did  everything  but  answer. 

If 

Shearer:  We  were  just  talking  about  the  flack  that  you  got  from  party 
members  and  other  people- 

Roger:    I  got  quite  a  lot  of  flack  from-  -I  suppose  they  were  party 

members.  As  I've  said  before,  I  never  asked  anybody  who  was  or 
wasn't.  After  all,  I'd  said  for  years  that  Harry  Bridges  wasn't 
a  Party  member.  Why  did  I  say  that?  Because  I  thought  he  was 
too  damn  smart  to  be  a  Party  member.   I  don't  think  anybody  in 
his  position  would  have  been  stupid  enough  to  join  the  party  when 
everybody's  eyes  were  on  him.   He  lived  in  a  fishbowl. 

Shearer:   What  would  you  have  answered  if  they  had  asked  you  to  name  people 
who  were  there  with  you? 

Roger:    I  would  probably  have  said  what  many  years  later  people  like 

Lillian  Hellman  said:  "I'll  talk  about  myself,  but  I  won't  talk 
about  anybody  else."  I  would  never  have  named  anybody's  name,  no 
matter  what  they've  said.   It's  against  my  principles. 

Shearer:   What  did  you  assume  or  think  the  consequences  might  be  for  your 
refusal  to  answer  to  that? 


Roger:    If  I  had  refused  I  probably  would  have  lost  any  commercial  work 

in  radio.   But  the  union  people  sponsoring  me  wouldn't  have  fired 
me.   But,  I  almost  did  get  fired  at  that  period  by  the  union. 

Shearer:  Was  it  for  the  reason  that  you  just  mentioned?  That  they  thought 
that  you  would  set  a  bad  precedent  and  put  them  on  the  spot? 

Roger:    No.   During  that  period  I  was  still  a  great  supporter  of  Tito, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  was  denouncing  him  and  calling  him 
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Yugoslavia's  "Fascist  pig."  Some  people  around  a  few  unions, 
attacked  me  for  reporting  with  admiration  about  Tito.   I  had  to 
say  to  them,  "Look,  it's  all  right  if  you  don't  agree  with  me 
about  Tito,  but  I'm  going  to  continue,  as  long  as  I  believe  what 
I'm  saying.   Our  contract  says  you  won't  interfere  with  what  I 
have  to  say.   If  you  interfere  with  me,  then  you  should  fire  me." 

They  could  do  that  if  they  wanted.   They  could  break  the 
contract  and  pay  me  off  or  whatever!  But  they  wouldn't  do  that 
directly  anyhow.  They  used  a  beating-around-the-bush  method. 
Such  as,  "Why  do  you  want  to  talk  about  Tito?  Nobody's 
interested  anyhow."  You  get  my  drift.  There  was  a  strong 
reaction  by  the  far  Left  to  my  testimony  because  most  people 
thought  I ' d  done  a  good  j  ob . 

Shearer:   Now  we're  back  to  the  Tenney  Committee  hearing?  What  went 
through  your  mind  the  night  before?  You  got  a  call  from 
Delaplane  and  right  away  you  called  Richard  Combs  to  ask  him 
about --what? 

Roger:    The  night  of  the  day  that  it  happened  I  went  on  the  air.   I  did 
not  say  I  was  going  to  be  at  the  hearing  the  next  day.   I  just 
went  ahead  and  spoke  about  the  witch-hunt  nature  of  these 
committees.   I  saved  my  ammunition  for  the  next  day. 

I  think  I  should  mention  that  people  very  often  confuse 
union  membership  with  the  leaders'  points  of  view.  A  left-wing 
union  usually  implies  a  left-wing  leadership,  but  not  that  the 
union  members  belong  to  the  Left.  They're  not  there  for  that. 

Shearer:   They're  there  for  bread  and  butter? 

Roger:    They're  there  because  that's  how  they  make  a  living.   Bread  and 
butter.   Unions  are  made  up  of  people  who  are  not  different  from 
the  environment  in  which  they  live.   I  kept  this  in  mind  and  was 
really  glad  so  many  union  members  listened  to  my  broadcasts. 

Shearer:   I  want  to  go  back  to  be  sure  I  haven't  skipped  something  which 

might  be  significant.   You  spent  two  days  covering  the  hearings. 
On  the  third  day  you  stayed  home  to  build  a  fence.  Why? 

Roger:    I  was  sick  and  tired  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone  and  do  something 
useful  for  a  day.   I  didn't  expect  this  guy  to  talk  about  me 
behind  my  back,  while  I  wasn't  there.   It  was  sneaky- -typical  of 
Tenney  and  I  should  have  anticipated  it. 
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Friendship  with  Haakon  Chevalier 


Shearer:  You  didn't  know  Haakon  Chevalier  personally  at  that  time? 

Roger:  Oh,  very  well,  I  knew  everybody. 

Shearer:  Did  you  talk  to  Haakon  after  his  appearance  in  the  committee? 

Roger:  Yes.   But  I  don't  remember  what  I  said. 

Shearer:  What  did  you  feel  on  his  behalf? 

Roger:  I  remember  always  feeling  that  Hoke  had  been  a  bit  foolish  not  to 
realize  he  was  dealing  here  with  something  which  goes  beyond  just 
exchanging  ideas.  Maybe  naive  is  the  better  word.  He  had  a  kind 
of  charming  innocence.  Maybe  he  was  trying  to  be  friendly. 

Oppenheimer  had  already  made  some  very  serious  accusations 
about  Haakon.   Oppie  really  smeared  his  closest  friend.   Hoke 
wrote  a  book,  The  Story  of  a  Friendship.   The  whole  picture  was 
fuzzy  and  few  people  realized  at  first  that  the  great  Oppie  was 
having  so-called  "security"  problems  and  was  naming  names- 
including  his  old  friend,  Hoke.   Remember  that  Chevalier  was 
doing  important  work,  translating  at  the  UN  Conference,  and  then 
he  was  flown  to  the  Pentagon  and  then  to  Nuremburg  where  he  was 
an  interpreter  during  the  war-crimes  trial  of  Nazi  leaders.  When 
Hoke  returned  home  the  FBI  first  told  him  he  was  suspect  and 
Oppenheimer  had  mentioned  his  name. 

Many  books  and  articles  have  been  written  about  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer,  and  Chevalier  was  mentioned  often.   It  seems  clear 
that  Oppie  himself  muddied  up  the  waters  and  there's  a  massive 
record  of  contradictions  and  hearsay  and  more.   I  believe  many 
people  in  high  places  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Oppie--this  mental 
giant  who  was  also  naive  about  so  much.   I  mentioned  to  you  that 
my  wife  and  I  spent  time  with  Haakon  some  years  later  in  Paris. 
May  I  say  what  happened? 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes. 

Roger:    We  visited  him  in  1972  when  we  were  in  Paris.   First,  we  went  to 
a  hotel  close  to  the  Place  de  L' Opera.  The  hotel  clerk  was  a 
woman  from  Vietnam.   I  remember  my  wife,  Mae,  said  she  thought 
the  clerk  was  going  to  ask  how  many  hours,  not  how  many  nights. 
When  we  got  to  our  room  we  realized  it  was  a  real  fleabag. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  fitful  night,  we  called  Haakon1 s 
home  and  t. old  his  wife,  Carol,  the  situation.   They  found  us  a 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


marvelous  little  hotel  near  their  place,  close  to  the  Sacre 
Coeur.   The  Hotel  de  Paradis  was  a  true  mamma  and  papa  hotel.   We 
visited  them.  We  talked  about  many  things,  mostly  the  past. 

Hoke,  as  we  called  him,  lived  permanently  in  Paris.  He'd 
published  quite  a  few  books.  He  translated  all  of  [Andre] 
Malraux.  He  had  just  translated  Salvador  Dali's  autobiography. 
Mae  had  lectured  about  translations  and  we  talked  a  lot  about 
Hoke ' s  translations.  We  went  to  a  big  outdoor  event,  somewhere 
beyond  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris;  it  was  a  lovely  visit  which 
ended  with  us  taking  Carol  and  Haakon  out  for  his  birthday 
dinner. 

In  1979,  we  stopped  over  in  Paris,  en  route  to  Israel  where 
Mae  was  scheduled  to  lecture  at  several  universities.  We  stopped 
again  at  the  Hotel  de  Paradis.   Haakon 's  wife,  Carol,  had  died; 
she  was  very  much  younger.  We  went  to  visit  him  at  the  same 
apartment  on  Rue  De  Mont  Cenis.   He  seemed  older  and  much  broken 
up  about  her  death.  He  brought  out  a  great  many  letters  that 
Oppenheimer  had  written  during  the  period  after  the  bomb  and 
during  the  time  he  had  named  Chevalier  in  front  of  many  official 
agencies.   We  read  some  of  these  handwritten  letters.   I  hope 
somebody  saved  them.   I  wish  I  could  have  put  them  in  my  pocket. 
They  were  hard  to  read  in  a  darkened  room  and  Hoke  cried  a  lot. 

Did  he  talk  about  the  substance  of  this  exchange?   Just  this 
little  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  the  newspapers  indicated  that 
Oppenheimer  refused  to  comment  one  way  or  the  other  on 
Chevalier's  innocence.   Confirm  whether— 

And  all  the  time  Hoke  wept  with  deep  hurt.   Oppenheimer ' s  letters 
did  not  talk  directly  about  the  specific  subject.  The  letters 
seemed  to  put  the  onus  on  Chevalier  and  implied  that  Haakon  had 
misunderstood  Oppie's  intentions  in  everything  he'd  done. 

On  this  issue? 

On  the  whole  issue  of  atomic  weaponry.   Haakon  had  apparently 
questioned  Oppenheimer  for  not  having  spoken  up  as  strongly  as  he 
might  have  against  number  one,  the  atom  bomb,  and  ultimately  the 
development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Again,  Oppenheimer  accused 
Haakon  of  not  understanding  the  facts  of  life.  He  mentioned  his 
belief—well,  I  inferred  this—that  we  had  to  become  more 
powerful  in  this  area  in  order  to  secure  world  peace.   He  was  at 
Princeton  by  that  time.  He'd  been  kicked  out  of  the  insider's 
club.  He  died  of  lung  cancer- -smoked  himself  to  death.   I  got 
the  feeling  he  was  pleading  with  Hoke  to  understand—and  forgive. 
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Chevalier  never  got  over  his  feeling  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  a  friend.  A  large  part  of  his  life  seemed  enmeshed 
by  this  obsession  that  he  had  been  given  the  Judas  kiss  in  front 
of  the  whole  world.  He  looked  so  alone,  he  spoke  of  his  wife, 
who  died  so  suddenly,  so  young.   He  was  seventy-seven  years  old. 
This  was  a  man  who  couldn't  forget,  couldn't  stop  weeping.   He 
stood  up  as  if  to  steady  himself  and  walked  and  sat  again.   His 
shoulders  heaved.  Mae  held  his  head.   Patted  him.  Kissed  him. 
It  was  as  if  this  man's  whole  life  had  melted. 

I  felt  so  sorry  because  I  knew  Chevalier  as  a  good  writer 
and  an  even  greater  translator.  A  wonderful  guy.  A  little 
arrogant,  but  then  he  had  a  right  to  be,  I  suppose.   His  world 
had  gone  to  pieces.   Part  of  it  was  his  friendship  with 
Oppenheimer,  whose  world  had  also  gone  to  pieces.  You  talk  about 
what  can  be  done  to  people  in  the  name  of  "security"  and  how 
committees  can  pretty  well  ruin  people. 

Shearer:   Did  you  talk  to  him  right  after  he  had  appeared  in  the  committee? 

Roger:    I  was  there  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee.   They  were 
talking  mostly  about  the  cyclotron  at  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  up  the  hill  behind  the  university  in  Berkeley. 

Shearer:   That's  right,  and  apparently  whatever  questioning  was  done  of 

Chevalier  did  not  have  to  do  with  that  incident,  but  rather  his 
current  and  past  membership  in  organizations  or  associations  with 
people.   That's  all  they  talked  about. 

Roger:    That's  right.   So  they  really  brought  him  up  on  a  false  premise 
of  some  kind.  They  put  the  boot  to  him.   Chevalier  was  used  by 
the  Tenney  Committee  to  induce  some  more  nuclear  hysteria--in  the 
name  of  anticommunism.   You  recall  what  happened  a  couple  years 
after  that?  Senator  McCarthy  was  given  the  ammunition  he  needed, 
and  he  really  made  it  work  for  him. 

Shearer:   He  certainly  had  an  excellent  model. 

Roger:    Which  was  the  use  of  the  unverified  accusation.   "I  have  in  my 
hands  the  names  of  250  Communists"  was  the  way  Senator  McCarthy 
started  the  most  destructive  witch-hunt  in  our  times.  Nobody  saw 
those  damned  250  names. 
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Roger:    When  I  finished  my  testimony  before  his  committee,  everybody 

laughed  and  applauded  and  Tenney  was  so  riled  he  banged  his  gavel 
and  ordered  the  marshalls  to  clear  the  room.  A  few  got  kicked 
out.  But  Tenney  was  not  satisfied  and  still  went  after  me.   He 
called  me  at  the  radio  station—still  yelling—and  I  said,  Let's 
have  a  debate.  The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Club--a  very 
conservative  fellow,  the  kind  who  peered  under  every  bed,  looking 
for  a  "Red"--also  called  me  the  next  day  and  asked  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  debate  Tenney  on  the  club's  radio  program  on  Station 
KSFO.   I  agreed  and  we  met—coolly  and  politely— in  the  studio. 

Tenney  wasn't  the  kind  who  could  simply  talk.   His  was  the 
way  of  the  blusterer,  the  haranguer.  He  started  right  in  by 
saying  the  greatest  danger  to  our  country  was  not  the  card- 
carrying  Red  but  the  "Communist  underground. . .the  90  percent  who 
do  not  openly  admit  party  membership."  He  warned  that  "San 
Francisco  is  in  danger  of  destruction  by  saboteurs  trained  in 
Russia. . .Eight  trained  Communists  can  destroy  San  Francisco. 
They  are  here.   There  are  fifteen  CIO  Communist-dominated  unions 
rampant  in  your  city."  Then  jumped  on  me  by  saying,  CIO  radio 
commentator  Sidney  Roger  is  one  "who  may  not  pay  dues,  but  who 
may  be  cheating  the  Communist  party  in  that  respect."  He  laughed 
at  his  own  joke. 

Not  being  the  rampaging  type,  I  said  the  real  danger  to  this 
country  "are  your  smear-and-run  committees,  including  HUAC,  who 
vote  yourselves  license  to  attack  unions  and  people  whose  ideas 
you  oppose- -but  never  on  an  equal  turf.   You  deny  constitutional 
guarantees  of  fair  hearings  and  the  right  of  your  victims  to 
defend  themselves."  Remember,  I  quoted  Tenney  earlier  saying, 
"We  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  evidence."   I  accused  Tenney  of 
going  all-out  to  use  the  Communist  label  and  the  Red- smear  brush 
against  the  Progressive  party,  which  just  gathered  several 
hundred  thousand  signatures  and  would  be  on  the  next  ballot  in 
the  1948  presidential  year. 

We  went  back  and  forth  in  this  vein,  less  of  debating  than 
an  exercise  in  mutual  blasting.  He  emphasized  the  need  to  search 
and  destroy  the  Communists.   I  took  the  approach  that  we  need  to 
fight  for  greater  economic  and  political  equality  at  home,  to 
strengthen  trade  unions,  to  eliminate  racism,  to  spread  equality 
and  democracy.   But,  as  we  used  to  say  when  we  were  kids,  Tenney 
was  vaccinated  with  a  phonograph  needle  and  all  he  could  do  is 
repeat  "communism"  on  every  subject. 
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The  kernel  of  this  so-called  debate  was  found  when  Tenney 
accused  me  of  using  a  Communist  trick.   They  are  always  bringing 
up  this  question  of  race,  he  said.   If  they  didn't  bring  it  up, 
he  said,  things  wouldn't  be  as  bad  as  they  appear.   "They  work  to 
make  ethnic  groups  dissatisfied.   The  Negro  is  told  he  is 
oppressed.   The  Jew  is  told  the  gentiles  are  anti-Semitic.   The 
gentiles  are  told  the  Jews  have  all  the  wealth." 

I  argued,  there  would  be  no  thought  about  communism  if 
Negroes  had  decent  jobs,  and  weren't  discriminated  against.   I 
asked,  why  would  anyone  think  Negroes  had  to  be  told  by 
Communists  that  they  were  forced  to  live  in  segregated  and  lousy 
housing,  and  were  given  the  worst  education  and  were  least  likely 
to  get  equal  justice  under  law?  They  knew  all  this  without  being 
told.   It's  amazing  that  this  discussion  took  place  forty-five 
years  ago—and  yet  seems  so  contemporary.  As  if  nothing  changes. 

Shearer:   This  was  after  the  hearing? 

Roger:    A  week  or  so  after.   Right  after  the  broadcast,  I  got  a  call  from 
Harry  Bridges,  before  I  left  the  studio,  really  tearing  me  to 
pieces  about  my  saying  that  Negro  people  wouldn't  have  any  reason 
to  be  interested  in  communism  if  they  had  equality  and  decent 
breaks  in  their  lives.   You  can  get  the  rest  of  that  picture. 
Bridges  pushed  his  opinion  that  once  people  understood  the  nature 
of  Marxism  they  would  naturally  understand  the  reason  to  fight 
for  social  change.   I  just  said  that  was  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Over  the  next  years,  I  started  to  get  nasty-friendly, 
little  barbed  notes  from  the  senator  from  Fresno,  Hugh  Burns,  a 
member  of  the  Tenney  Committee.   He  would  send  me,  let's  say,  a 
clipping  from  a  newspaper,  and  he  would  say  things  like,  "What  do 
you  think  of  your  Commie  pals  now?"  I  found  one  of  those  old 
notes  just  a  few  days  ago.   It  was  a  humdinger. 

The  envelope,  postmarked  San  Francisco,  July  18,  1950,  and 
addressed  to  me  at  Radio  Station  KGO,  contained  a  resolution 
adopted  July  17  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  praised  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 
"...for  the  purpose  of  preserving  academic  freedom  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  students  of  this  great  institution  of  learning 
against  the  insidious  indoctrination  by  subversive  influences, 
has  courageously  and  in  a  forthright  manner  insisted  that  all 
University  employees,  both  academic  and  administrative,  make  a 
categorical  statement  of  non-membership  in  the  Communist  party  as 
a  condition  of  employment...."  The  balance  of  the  resolution 
stated  that  the  state  un-American  Committee  has  studied,  "...with 
growing  alarm  the  intensification  of  the  Communist  effort  to 
indoctrinate  the  youth  of  this  country. . .Resolved  that  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  require  all  [school] 
employees. . .to  swear... they  are  not  now  nor  have  ever  been 
members  of  the  Communist  party..."  That  was  part  of  the 
beginning  of  that  period  of  anguish- -"The  Year  of  the  Oath." 

Senator  Burns  inserted  a  short  note  on  St.  Francis  Hotel 
stationery,  saying:  "Dear  Sid.  Thought  you'd  like  to  have  this. 
We  had  an  extra  session  here  and  adopted  the  enclosed.   It  might 
give  you  something  else  to  talk  about  besides  Harry  Bridges. 
Yours  [signed]  Hugh  M.  Burns." 

Burns  never  really  bothered  me .   I  bumped  into  him  here  and 
there  but  I  didn't  let  personalities  get  involved  in  these  things 
because  all  you'd  do  is  go  around  feinting  and  punching  at  every 
shadow;  so  you  say  what  you  have  to  say  and  move  on. 

Shearer:   I  guess  that's  true,  and  in  your  case  an  effective  strategy.   But 
I  want  to  go  back  to  the  night  before  and  the  day  after  when  you 
went  home  sick. 

Roger:    Going  to  the  night  before,  I'll  tell  you  there  wasn't  as  much 

strategy  as  the  fact  that  I  was  really  irritated  and  angry  that 
someone  would  talk  about  me  when  I  wasn't  there.   I  accused  Combs 
of  abetting  it  and  he  felt  he  should  try  to  explain  it.   "Jack 
does  these  kinds  of  things,"  was  the  way  he  put  it.  And  I  asked, 
"Why  the  hell  did  you  go  along  with  it?"  He  answered,  "Because 
you  fall  into  our  definitions." 

Shearer:  What  prompted  you  to  call  him?  Did  you  have  a  personal 

relationship  with  this  guy?  Did  you  know  him  or  just  observe 
him? 

Roger:    I  observed  him.   Every  now  and  then  he'd  see  me  at  the  press 

table  at  other  hearings  and  he'd  very  often  come  to  the  press  and 
say,  "You  guys  may  want  to  know  exactly  where  we're  going  on 
this."  He  always  cozied  up  to  the  press. 

Shearer:  Why  were  you  surprised—after  observing  Tenney,  particularly  at 
this  time- -why  were  you  so  surprised  that  he  took  after  you? 
Did  you  think  you  would  be  exempt  somehow? 

Roger:    I  was  irritated  that  he'd  do  that  when  I  wasn't  there.   I'd  been 
there  for  two  days,  already.  Take  after  me,  that's  fine.  But, 
it  worked  out  much  better  the  way  it  did—for  me.  He  did  what  I 
did  in  a  way.  He  took  advantage  of  the  situation.  He  saw  I 
wasn't  there,  so  he  could  get  up  with  that  full-fledged,  fat 
nobility  of  his,  with  jowls  quivering,  say  "I'm  sorry  to  see  that 
Mr.  Roger's  not  here  today,"  and  then  call  me  all  kinds  of 
things . 
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I  don't  know  whether  I  was  preparing  for  something,  or  not, 
but  when  I  realized  that  having  been  chairman  of  a  meeting  with 
Senator  Pepper  and  having  been  told  by  Combs  that  Senator  Burns 
had  also  met  him  in  Fresno  just  a  few  days  before  that  time,  I 
really  thought  I  had  something  going  now.   It  worked  out  much 
better  than  I  expected. 

Shearer:   Did  anyone  try  to  dissuade  you? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  1  mentioned  it  or  talked  to  anybody,  I  just  did  it. 
Oh,  I  think  some  people  would  have  dissuaded  me;  my  wife  might 
have,  but  it  turned  out  okay.  About  being  sick  later,  it's 
incredible  what  happens  to  your  body  under  certain  tensions. 

I  think  I  told  you  about  an  experience  when  I  spoke  up  for 
the  first  time  in  a  public  situation  about  a  union  on  strike  and 
could  see  all  my  buddies  from  the  press  club  standing  there  and 
watching  me  defending  a  union  in  public  on  Montgomery  Street. 
After  it  was  over,  I  was  so  pleased  with  myself  at  what  happened 
and  I  was  sick  for  a  week  with  the  flu. 

Shearer:   What  were  you  risking  at  that  moment,  do  you  think? 

Roger:     I  think  I  have  a  need.   Certainly  it's  a  mixed  bag,  but  part  of 
it  is,  I  also  always  wanted  to  be  totally  respectable  and 
accepted  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  community.   This  is  being 
much  more  honest  than  I  had  expected. 

Shearer:  About  being  loved? 

Roger:    I  don't  know,  because  most  of  these  people  liked  me  no  matter 

what.   They  knew  where  I  stood  because  they  heard  me  say  it.   I 
have  this  kind  of  mixed  feeling—very  hard  for  me  to  explain  it. 

Also  these  people  can  be  very  powerful.   People  like  Tenney. 
Then,  of  course,  one  can  get  in  trouble  and  go  to  jail.   I  don't 
want  to  go  to  jail.   It's  hard  for  me  to  explain  this,  but  I'm 
going  to  tell  you.   Everybody  can  say  the  same.  There  are  times 
when  you  do,  what  you  know  you  have  to  do.   I  don't  know  how  to 
define  this,  but  I  knew  the  time  I  spoke  up  that  it  was  not 
popular  to  speak  against  segregation  in  the  veteran's 
organization.   I  was  sure  if  I  said  something  about  it,  I  would 
probably  lose  my  job.  Or,  rather,  my  sponsor.   I  knew  it  could 
happen,  but  when  I  read  in  the  paper  about  segregated  convention 
facilities  for  black  veterans,  I  couldn't  let  that  sort  of  abuse 
go  without  speaking  up  about  it.   This  is  what  I  mean  by  doing 
what  you  have  to  do. 
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Shearer: 


I  think  on  one  level  or  another  everyone  understands  this. 
You  understand  it.  Everybody  in  his  own  way  understands  this.   I 
don't  know.   I  was  sure  people  like  Tenney  had  to  be  exposed. 

What  consequences  followed  you  out  of  the  hearing  besides  the 
flu? 


Roger:    I  did  my  broadcast  anyhow,  whether  I  was  sick  or  not.   I  don't 
think  there  were  any  immediate  consequences.   I  don't  think  it 
did  any  good  either.   It's  putting  it  from  both  sides  of  the 
fence.   In  terms  of  personal  satisfaction  it  did  me  a  lot  of 
good.   I  found  a  lot  of  people,  especially  around  UC  Berkeley, 
when  they  heard  about  it  or  read  about  it,  I  got  a  sense  of 
admiration  from  a  lot  of  these  young  people. 

I  used  to  speak  quite  often  around  the  university,  at  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.   I'd  speak  quite  often  at  the  YMCA. 
I  had  a  good  following  around  there.  This  wasn't  the  sixties 
when  it  was  easy  to  have  a  good  following. 

Shearer:   Yes.   This  was  the  forties. 


Postwar  G.I.  Students  at  Berkeley 


Roger:    You  mentioned  the  large  number,  about  half  the  population  of  UC 
Berkeley,  were  veterans.  That  was  an  incredible  period.   It  was 
fascinating  to  see  guys,  young  men  and  women  on  campus,  with  a 
baby  in  a  stroller.  To  see  the  number  of  women  who  were  working 
their  husbands'  way  through  college.  That  didn't  always  pay  off. 
That's  another  side  of  the  coin.   I  felt  the  G.I.  Bill  enabled 
some  people  to  test  themselves.  The  "I  should  have  gone  to 
college"  test—and  here  it  was.   There  was  a  very  exciting 
quality  about  the  campus . 

Shearer:   I  should  think  so.  Especially  if  you've  seen  what  they've  seen 
in  war  and  then  come  back  to  this  period  of  peace,  of  privilege. 

Roger:    I  spoke  to  a  class  in  1947.  A  class  run  by  David  Kretch,  who  was 
a  marvelous  professor  of  psychology.   It  was  a  class  called 
"Propaganda."   I  was  a  student  in  the  class,  by  the  way,  because 
I  was  trying  to  work  toward  a  Ph.D.   I  was  thinking  about  it 
then.  Nothing  ever  happened.   Professor  Kretch  used  to  listen  to 
my  broadcasts.  We  talked  about  them.  He  had  a  big  class  in  the 
large  science  building.  Must  have  been  180  to  200  students.   One 
day  he  said,  "There  are  times  when  a  professor  discovers  that 
there  is  someone  in  the  class  who  knows  more  about  the  subject 
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than  he  does.  We  have  such  a  person  here."   (This  was  maybe  a 
Friday.)   So  he  says,  "On  Monday  and  Wednesday  Mr.  Roger  will 
talk  to  you  about  propaganda  because  he's  a  propagandist.   Has 
been  all  through  the  war."  He  did  this  without  asking  me. 

Shearer:   Oh,  I  see.   This  was  brand  new  information. 

Roger:    New  way  of  doing  things.   I  went  to  him  later  and  said,  "Listen, 
I'm  not  prepared  for  this."  He  said,  "Just  say  what  you  have  to 
say  and  ask  for  questions,  that  sort  of  thing."  Well,  I  did 
speak.   I  got  questions  mostly  from  veterans. 

Shearer:   Really? 

Roger:    Yes.   Questions  like,  What  good  do  you  think  the  propaganda  of 

the  Voice  of  America  was  doing  us?  Why  do  we  spend  all  that  time 
and  money?  That  kind  of  question.   I  explained  as  best  I  could. 
Professor  Kretch,  several  times  asked  me  very  sharp,  nasty 
questions  to  try  and  rattle  me.   It  was  a  very  good  experience. 
It  came  up  in  the  final  exam,  too.   They  had  to  take  notes. 

Shearer:   Did  you  get  the  sense  that  the  veterans  in  that  audience  changed 
their  views  of  the  role- 


Roger:    I  don't  really  know  because  I  wouldn't  know.   I  did  get  a  sense 
that  they  were  a  cut  above  a  lot  of  the  other  people  there- -much 
more  motivated  than  a  lot  of  students.   They  went  voluntarily  to 
do  something  which  their  whole  life  experience  did  not  prepare 
them  for.   In  other  words,  killing  and  being  killed. 

Shearer:   That  answers  a  good  question,  but  here's  the  question  I  had  in 

mind  though:  did  you  see  any  difference  in  the  attitude  of  these 
veterans?  Did  they  seem  to  be  more  cynical  about  what  you  had  to 
offer  as  a  broadcaster?  News  and  statistics.   I  mean  in  contrast 
to  the  glowing  reaction  that  you  achieved  at  the  Letterman 
Hospital  and  other  groups.   Other  group  of  professionals. 

Roger:    I  think  a  lot  of  them  were.   I  don't  want  to  make  a 

generalization  that  may  be  ridiculous  and  you  can't  prove  wrong 
or  right  anyhow,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  them  were  cynical;^ it's 
probably  a  good  enough  word.   I  think  the  better  word  would  be 
something  like  more  questioning  of  authority  than  most  of  the 
young  people  who  were  in  the  class,  who  were  not  veterans.  Many 
of  them  had  had  it  with  authority.  Many  of  them  were  in 
positions  of  authority.  Many  had  been  officers.  When  they  got 
back  home  they  were  no  longer  officers.  May  have  been  cynical 
about  some  of  their  own  authority.  That's  what  made  this  large 
group  of  veterans  so  exciting.   They  were  not  intimidated  by 
professors.   Professors  in  many  cases  found  themselves  quite 
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nervous  around  them.   I  can  imagine  many  a  political  scientist 
must  have  felt  unhappy. 

Shearer:   I  should  think  so,  yes. 


Characterizing  Tenney's  Legislative  and  Personal  Intent// 


Roger:    I  think  I've  run  Tenney  to  the  ground.   It  should  be  said  for  the 
sake  of  putting  this  whole  thing  in  perspective. 

I  think  Tenney  represented  a  large  number  of  legislators  and 
people  in  different  kinds  of  power  positions  in  government  who 
believed  that  you  could  control  beliefs.  Who  felt  that  you  could 
intimidate  people  into  acting  and  thinking  the  way  you  wanted 
them.   Who  could  have  been  book  burners  in  their  time,  but  who 
also  saw  wonderful  opportunities  for  quick  free  publicity  to 
build  up  their  own  stock  in  which  there  was  a  fight  going  on. 
This  made  for  drama,  an  adversarial  situation.   They  banked  on 
it.   Of  course,  this  all  led  up  to  the  master  of  them  all,  Joseph 
McCarthy.   He  just  happened  to  have  the  best  possible  job  in  the 
best  possible  time  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Shearer:   One  thing  you  mentioned—the  supposed  reason  for  holding  the 

hearings  was  that  it  was  to  gather  information  for  the  framing  of 
legislation.   I  noticed  that  on  the  very  same  day  that  you 
testified,  Tenney  introduced  legislation  to  allow  radio  stations 
to  ban  "Communists  and  fellow  traveler  radio  commentators." 

Roger:    Oh,  I  didn't  know — 

Shearer:   It  sounded  like  legislative  intent  to  me  that  he  personally 
directed. 

Roger:    Maybe  they  had  to  have  legislative  intent.   Incidentally,  under  I 
forget  which  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  founding  fathers 
did  not  allow  Congress  to  name  a  specific  person  in  a  bill.   That 
was  unconstitutional.   In  fact,  I  think  the  only  man  in  modern 
history  who  has  ever  been  named  in  a  bill,  specifically  barring 
him,  was  Harry  Bridges.   It  may  have  been  that. 

I  think  Tenney  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  very  few 
legislators  would  ever  go  ahead  and  vote  for  something  banning 
anybody  in  the  press  because  you're  bound  to  get  an  enormous 
reaction  from  a  lot  of  people.   Even  people  to  the  right  of 
center  because  they  don't  want  anything  that  can  ban  your  right 
to  say  any  damn  thing  you  want  on  the  air  or  in  the  press. 
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Freedom  of  speech.   If  they  could  make  sure  that  only  Communists 
would  be  affected  they  might  not  be  so  leery  of  this.   But  you 
have  to  at  least  prove  that  you're  holding  hearings  for  a  reason. 
I'd  forgotten  that.   I'm  glad  you  brought  that  up. 

Shearer:   Do  you  remember  the—there's  one  little  other  piece  of  exchange 
that  went  on  in  which  somebody,  may  be  it  was  Tenney  himself, 
accused  you  of  being  the  same  as  or  thinking  you're  as  good  as  or 
worse  than  Vishinsky. 

Roger:    I'd  be  damned  if  I  remember  why.   I  think  I  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  Vishinsky  makes  a  lot  more  money  than  I  do.   He  was 
the  chief  prosecutor  of  the  Soviet  Union.   He  prosecuted  the 
people  who  were  executed  in  droves—the  so-called  Moscow  Trials. 
I  don't  know  why  the  hell  he  brought  up  that  name. 

Shearer:   It  didn't  quite  make  sense  to  me  because  I  was  thinking  it  would 
be  something  more  like  what  you  would  call  them.   Prosecutorial! 

Roger:    I  know  Tenney  did  say  that  I  never  spoke  up  against  Stalin  when 
he  made  the  pact  with  the  Hitler.   I  remember  saying  that  if  I'd 
been  on  the  air  then,  I  would  have  spoken  very  bitterly  about 
that.   I  think  the  press  was  much  more  judicious  about  quoting 
both  sides.   Nowadays  I  get  the  feeling  that  an  awful  lot  of 
people  in  the  media  are  sitting  ducks  for  a  well-spoken  political 
figure,  who  can  use  words  that  they  can  quote  directly  without 
even  giving  it  any  real  thought.  McCarthy  proved  this.  McCarthy 
could  come  in  at  five  in  the  afternoon  when  it  was  too  late  to 
get  a  refutation  and  yet  time  enough  for  the  evening  news.   Then 
grab  at  something  later,  in  time  to  hit  the  morning  papers.   All 
this,  before  the  person  named  could  even  be  called  to  ask,  do  you 
refute  this  or  what.   He  played  the  press  like  a  Wurlitzer  organ, 
[laughter] 

Shearer:  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  any  of  your  union  friends  or 
associates  following  that?  You  said  initially  there  was  a 
considerable  consternation  on  the  part  of  the— 

Roger:    Not  so  much  in  the  union.  Most  of  the  consternation  was  among 

fellow  travelers  of  one  kind  or  another.   There  was  a  ver.y  strong 
feeling  that  one  should  not  demean  a  person's  right  to  be  a 
Communist  by  saying,  I  was  never  a  Communist.   I  think  that's 
nonsense.   That's  how  they  felt.   I  say  that  Communists  have  an 
absolute  right  to  exist— it  would  have  been  gratuitous  for  me  to 
say  that,  but  Communists  like  to  hear  that  said. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  repeat  without  sounding  insistent. 
But  I  really  knew  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  who  might  have  been 
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Communists,  but  I  didn't  know  and  never  bothered  to  ask.  A  lot 
of  people  I  knew  did  use  the  jargon  of  the  Communist  party. 

Shearer:   So  then  you  formed  an  impression? 

Roger:    Formed  an  impression.   Somebody  called  me  yesterday  about 

something.   Asked  me  about  something  that's  beside  the  point  now. 
In  the  process  I  said  to  her,  I  think  this  is  a  most  interesting 
period  now.  After  all  these  years,  to  realize  the  incredible--! 
think  I  used  the  word  corruption- -that  simply  is  drowning  the 
Russian  Communist  party  and  every  part  of  it.   She  said,  "Well, 
but  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  least  they  had  enough  to  eat 
and  free  education  and  free  medical  care.  That's  something  they 
might  not  get  if  they  lived  here."  I  said,  I  suppose  you're 
right.   I'm  not  even  sure  you're  right  about  that.   I  suppose 
you're  right. 

Knowing  that  she  is  a  true  believer,  I  felt  relieved  that 
things  are  coming  into  focus.   What's  happening  now  was  foretold 
years  ago.  But  none  so  blind  as  those  who  would  not  see. 

Shearer:   I  think  that's  a  good  note  on  which  to  conclude  for  today. 


Aftermath  of  the  Tenney  Hearings 
[Interview  7:  December  11,  1989 ]M 


Shearer:   Sidney,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  the  aftermath  of  the  Tenney 
hearings. 

Roger:    One  of  the  objections  that  I  made  about  the  Tenney  hearings,  as 
did  a  lot  of  the  people  who  had  appeared  before  the  committee, 
was  this:  This  was  a  forum  to  attack  all  the  things  we  believe 
in.   By  labeling  it  Communist,  the  committee  attacked  unions,  and 
many  political  figures,  such  as  Bob  Kenney,  the  former  attorney 
general  of  the  state  of  California;  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  a 
distinguished  senator,  was  called  a  Communist.   And  they  really 
savaged  Henry  Wallace  and  the  new  third-party  movement  by  calling 
him  "a  creature  of  the  Communist  party."  If  you  don't  like  it, 
just  yell  "Communist."  This  is  what  Red-baiting  is  all  about — 
using  a  label  to  eliminate  the  issues  involved. 

So  often  I've  talked  to  groups,  especially  school  people. 
Kids  in  schools.  I've  talked  about  McCarthyism  several  times, 
for  example,  at  the  Mill  Valley  Middle  School  and  at  Tamalpais 
High  School.  About  the  nature  of  labeling  without  taking  into 
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account  the  contexts.   So  I  said  to  them,  don't  look  at  the 
wrapping  on  the  box.  Don't  let  them  label,  say  it's  a  pretty 
little  box  with  a  red  ribbon.  Find  out  what  ideas  are  inside. 

The  important  point  is  that  a  legislative  committee,  state 
or  national,  is  duty  bound  in  order  to  justify  its  existence,  has 
to  conduct  investigations  with  the  idea  that  some  legislation  or 
some  official  action  will  ensue;  usually  it's  legislation.  It 
was  obvious  for  many  years  that  Tenney  only  used  this  committee 
as  a  platform  for  attacking  anything  he  disagreed  with.   I  assume 
that  I  was  a  perfect  example  of  this  because  he  called  me 
anything  he  wanted,  implying  guilt  by  association.   I  certainly 
was  associated  with  ILWU,  and  the  union  had  been  officially 
called  a  Communist  front,  by  a  United  States  attorney  general. 

Incidentally,  an  ILWU  committee—an  offshoot  of  the  union- 
had  been  the  Bridges  Defense  Committee.   Remember  how  many  trials 
the  man  had.  When  a  defense  committee  is  suddenly  labeled  a 
subversive  front  activity,  then  of  course  you  can  go  ahead  and 
call  anybody  who  had  contributed  a  buck  to  it,  guilty  of  being 
subversive  by  association.'  A  lot  of  people  did  contribute  and 
were  proud  to  put  their  names  on  ads  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

In  our  society,  where  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  is  the 
dominant  slogan  above  the  portals  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington,  it's  so  ironic  to  think  that  under  our  court  system, 
which  the  world  considers  a  really  great  model  for  a  judiciary 
anywhere  in  the  world,  that  the  right  to  a  defense  can  be  labeled 
Communist  because  some  officials  disagree  with  the  people  being 
defended.   Or,  if  you  agree  with  the  people  being  defended—and 
some  official  disagrees— they  can  label  you  a  Communist. 


Repressive  Legislation 


Roger:    In  1949,  just  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  appeared  before  the 
Tenney  Committee,  a  number  of  bills,  called  the  Tenney  Bills, 
were  presented  to  the  California  State  Senate.  When  you 'cut 
through  all  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  legal  language  in  those  Tenney 
Bills,  if  they  became  law,  would  create  a  climate  in  which  anyone 
labeled  a  Communist— by  implication  or  association—could  lose 
his  essential  rights.   I  broadcast  February  17,  1949— which  I 
later  had  printed  and  mailed  to  listeners— in  which  I  described 
these  ills.   Here  are  a  few  examples: 

To  begin  with,  there  was  Senate  Bill  129,  for  any  public 
employee  working  for  a  university  or  high  school,  or  for  the 
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water  works,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.   If  any  kind  of 
loyalty  oath  was  put  in  front  of  you  and  you  refused  to  sign  it, 
you  could  lose  your  job.  Livelihood.  Even  tenured  professors 
were  fired  at  UC  Berkeley  for  refusing  to  sign  one  such  loyalty 
oath. 

Another  bill—Senate  Bill  130 — called  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
teach  any  "system  or  plan  of  government  except  the  American 
system  or  plan..."  of  government  on  any  school  property.  How  can 
a  teacher  discuss  any  other  system  of  government  if  limited  to 
our  own  system?  You  have  to  have  something  for  comparison. 

Shearer:   That's  teaching  only  the  American  plan? 

Roger:    It  was  a  misdemeanor  to  teach  any  system  but  the  American  plan. 
There  was  a  period  in  which  anybody  speaking  up  for  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission,  FEPC,  was  often,  by  implication, 
accused  of  being  Communistically  inclined.   Why?   Because  FEPC, 
and  fair  employment  practices  of  any  kind  were  certainly  pushed 
most  enthusiastically  by  people  on  the  left—like  me. 

During  World  War  II,  FEPC  became  part  of  the  law  because 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  et  al. ,  realized  that  you  can't  build  ships 
and  all  other  materials  of  war  without  manpower.   Suddenly  there 
were  many  thousands  of  black  people,  called  Negroes  then,  who 
were  working  in  shipyards.   Let  me  tell  you,  if  I  haven't 
already,  that  many  of  the  black  people  who  had  come  from  the  Deep 
South,  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  the  like,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  had  real  industrial  jobs.  Though  not  many 
had  industrial  skills,  they  worked  well  because  of  effective 
beltline-type  systems  in  the  Kaiser  and  Bechtel  shipyards. 

Negro  members  of  the  Iron  Workers  Union  met  separately  from 
the  white  members  of  the  same  union.   They  may  have  gotten  the 
same  wages  and  same  conditions,  but  they  had  auxiliary  meetings 
for  black  and  white,  during  World  War  II.   I  assure  you  it 
happened. 

Shearer:  What  is  the  beltline  system  you're  referring  to? 

Roger:    It  wasn't  really  a  beltline.  More  like  an  assembly  line  in  an 
auto  factory,  where  one  individual  can  be  taught  a  single  skill. 
In  cases  where  they'd  worked  in  shipyards  and  had  a  skill,  let's 
say  riveting,  they  were  also  taught  welding;  they  could  do  it. 

By  the  way,  here's  an  interesting  fact—you're  so  young  you 
don't  remember  the  shipyards.   I  think  shipyards  in  1943-44  were 
the  first  heavy  industry  where  large  numbers  of  women  worked. 
Many  had  been  housewives  to  that  point.   They  worked,  number  one, 
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because  the  men  were  off  and  gone.   Often  because  they  needed  to 
earn  more  money.   Often  because  it  was  a  patriotic  thing  to  do 
and  they  were  lonely.  All  kinds  of  reasons. 

Women  went  to  the  shipyards,  and  they  discovered  women  were 
better  when  it  came  to  complex  welding  torch  cutting  where  you 
shaped,  let's  say,  a  circle.  Out  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel  you 
shaped  a  circle  and  maybe  added  other  shapes  and  followed  a 
pattern.  Women  were  far  superior  to  men  when  it  came  to 
following  a  pattern.   Even  with  a  welding  torch.   Think  about  it. 

Shearer:   Back  to  the  aftermath. 
Roger:    I'm  sorry  to  go  off  again. 
Shearer:   That's  all  right. 

Roger:    I  go  off  on  this  because  we  talked  about  jobs  and  how  you  could 

lose  jobs.   For  example,  if  a  teacher  spoke  about  something  other 
than  the  American  way,  and  a  child  came  home  and  said  the  teacher 
talked  about  something  called  socialism  developing  in  Britain, 
who  knows  but  what  that  poor  teacher  could  get  fired.  Maybe  did. 

Shearer:   Oh,  I  guess  it  was  Senate  Bill  130. 

Roger:    It's  a  misdemeanor  to  teach  any—this  is  in  quotation  marks  — 

"system  or  plan  of  government  except  the  American  system  or  plan" 
on  any  school  property.   The  British  Labor  party  had  defeated 
Winston  Churchill  just  a  couple  of  years  earlier  and  they  were 
already  starting  to  socialize  industry  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Shearer:   So  it  was  not  only  a  different  system  of  government,  but 
different  political  parties?   That's  amazing. 

Roger:     [chuckles]   It  is  amazing.   Somebody  could  very  well  be  an  active 
member  of  a  teachers'  union,  and  teach  something  that  somebody 
disliked.   You  put  two  and  two  together  and  the  person  who  was  a 
very  active  union  member,  as  I  know  quite  a  few  were,  might  be 
labeled  un-American.   It's  possible—and  it's  happened. 

There  were  a  lot  of  Tenney's  senate  bills.  One  (S.B.  297) 
says  that  if  you're  involved  in  what  might  be  labeled  a  "secret 
meeting"--!  don't  know  how  that  sort  of  thing  works—you  could  be 
prosecuted  under  the  Penal  Code.  So  if  I  asked  my  neighbors  in 
to  talk  about  the  Tenney  bills,  let's  say,  and  plan  some  action 
to  lobby  against  them— and,  under  this  bill,  refuse  to  list  all 
the  people  who  came  to  my  house  for  this  "secret  meeting"— life 
might  become  quite  dangerous. 
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A  lot  of  bills  were  passed  when  Hitler  first  came  into  power 
and  pretty  soon  they  were  used  to  virtually  destroy  opposition-- 
especially  trade  unions,  the  first  target  of  fascism. 

Which  brings  me  to  S.B.  515,  another  one  of  Tenney's  bills, 
aimed,  I'm  sure,  at  overenthusiastic  unionists,  a.k.a. 
"troublemakers."  Under  S.B.  515  an  employer  could  discharge  an 
employee  he  felt  was  a  subversive,  according  to  Tenney's 
definition.  Another  one  that  fits  right  in  was  Tenney's  S.B. 
516.   It  gave  a  union  the  right  to  kick  out  members  who  are 
considered  subversive--!  guess  like  challenging  the  bureaucrats 
and  wanting  to  look  into  the  books. 

Shearer:   Subversive,  according  to  Tenney's  definition?  Was  Tenney's  name 
actually  contained  in  the  language  of  the  bill? 

Roger:    No.   I  don't  think  they  used  the  bill's  author,  although  names 
were  used  by  for  public  identification.  The  papers  called  them 
Tenney  Bills.  Historically,  lots  of  bills  are  identified  with 
names:  The  Wagner  Act,  Taft-Hartley  Act.   The  Wagner  Act  was  very 
good  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.   The  Taft-Hartley  was  disgusting. 

Tenney's  Bills  covered  a  large  political  territory.   S.B. 
300,  for  example,  merely  stated  that  "two  or  more  persons" 
constitute  an  assembly—in  case  you  had  some  ideas  about  leading 
a  protest  demonstration,  or  inviting  neighbors  to  discuss 
politics.   If  you  decided  to  become  a  candidate  to  replace 
Tenney,  Senate  Bill  132  was  designed  for  you.  Anyone  running  for 
office  would  have  to  sign  a  special  loyalty  oath.   I  did  an 
entire  program  on  these  bills  and  I'm  looking  at  the  text  of  that 
old  program,  broadcast,  on  radio  station  KGO  on  February  27, 
1949.  My  message  was  that  if  you  have  a  spark  of  liberalism  you 
could  be  a  target  of  this  legislation.   Some  of  them  failed  as 
far  as  I  can  remember. 

Shearer:   Bills  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Roger:    Most  failed  ultimately.  The  purpose  of  my  program  was  to  inform 
listeners  and  urge  people  to  write  to  their  assemblyman,  because 
the  bills  couldn't  have  passed  without  an  assembly  vote.   They 
may  have  passed  the  senate,  but  most  must  have  failed  because 
very  little  of  that  legislation  remained  in  effect. 
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IX  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HENRY  A.  WALLACE 


Wallace's  Background  and  Experience 


Shearer:   Going  back  a  little  bit  further,  before  your  1949  broadcast  on 
the  Tenney  bills.   Just  a  little  bit  before  this.  In  19A8  you 
went  on  to  join  the  presidential  campaign  of  and  to  travel  with 
Henry  Wallace.   How  did  that  come  about? 

Roger:    Henry  Wallace  was  moving  around  the  country  in  19A7.   Sort  of 

testing  the  waters.   Henry  Wallace  had  been  vice  president  until 
the  election  of  1944  made  Harry  Truman  the  vice  president. 

Henry  Wallace  had  been  a  truly  liberal  voice  and  would  talk 
about  some  of  the  new  ideals  developed  during  World  War  II--such 
as  liberating  territories  and  giving  the  land  to  the  people. 
Here  we  are,  talking  about  something  spoken  forty-five  years  ago 
--and  the  same  problems  exist  today  as  existed  then. 

Henry  Wallace  was  very  out-front.   He  projected  ideas  then 
considered  impossible  by  wise  politicos.   He  had  the  impossible 
dream--for  example,  a  program,  a  slogan,  for  sixty  million  jobs 
after  the  war.   I  now  look  back  amazed  at  how  quickly  Wallace  was 
dismissed  and  forgotten  as  a  relic  of  the  past.  Yet,  I  have  kept 
a  lot  of  material  by  Wallace  and  about  him.   Even  during  the  war, 
he  gave  speeches  that  rang  with  his  basic  philosophy--such  as: 
"The  Century  of  the  Common  Man"--that  title  says  it  all.  When  he 
was  secretary  of  commerce,  he  pressed  the  so-called  impossible 
idea  of  full  employment.  Most  economists  sneered  it  could  never 
happen.   I  have  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  gave  to  businessmen  when  he 
said,  "The  goal  of  full  employment  opportunity  in  America  is 
attainable....!  mean  a  condition  where  everybody  able  and  willing 
to  work  has  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living... And  reaching  this 
goal  is  not  the  idle  dream  of  some  wishful  theorist..." 

Shearer:   This  was  when  he  was  running  for  president? 

Roger:    No.   Long  before  that.  He  was  speaking  the  theme  of  full 

employment  when  Truman  appointed  him  secretary  of  commerce. 
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When  you  look  over  a  few  of  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  he  wrote 
you  get  a  view  of  the  man:  His  first  editorial  as  editor  of  the 
New  Republic  in  December,  1946,  was  "Jobs,  Peace,  Freedom."  And 
there  was  a  pamphlet,  "Must  We  Have  a  Century  of  Fear?"  To 
unions  he  advised  "Increase  Wages  Out  of  Profits."  And  another 
pamphlet,  dealing  with  racism,  is  called:  "Ten  Extra  Years." 
He  introduced  this  by  writing,  "I  am  haunted  by  one  single  grim 
fact... A  Negro  child  born  this  day  has  a  life  expectancy  ten 
years  less  than  that  of  a  white  child  born  a  few  miles  away... I 
say  those  ten  extra  years  for  millions  of  Americans  are  what  we 
are  fighting  for."  Well,  have  things  really  changed? 

Shearer:   In  1933,  Roosevelt  named  him  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Roger:    Yes,  in  Roosevelt's  first  two  terms,  a  Texan,  John  Nance  Garner 
was  vice  president.   John  L.  Lewis,  speaking  to  a  congressional 
committee  in  1939,  called  Garner  a  "Labor-baiting,  cigar-smoking, 
poker-playing,  whiskey-drinking,  evil  old  man." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  who  came  from  Iowa,  was  no 
Johnny-come-lately .  He  was  a  successful,  innovative  businessman 
in  agriculture.  He  was  renowned  around  the  world  as  the 
developer  of  a  hybrid  seed  corn,  which  had  all  kinds  of  important 
properties,  having  to  do  with  longer  spans  of  time  for  planting, 
resistance  to  disease,  nutritional  values  and  more.   He  was  the 
editor  of  an  outstanding  journal,  Wallace's  Farmer.   When  Truman 
fired  him  out  of  the  cabinet,  he  said,  "Henry  Wallace  is  the  best 
secretary  of  agriculture  this  country  ever  had."   I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  great  ideas  Roosevelt  spoke  about  in 
general  terms,  Wallace  translated  into  palpable  action.  Many 
people  felt  Wallace  was  the  natural  heir  to  Roosevelt. 

When  Roosevelt  was  running  in  1944,  for  what  would  be  a 
fourth  term,  there  was  such  media  antagonism  to  this  fourth  term 
that  FDR  was  advised  he  would  be  stronger  with  Harry  Truman,  a 
very  successful  senator.  The  Truman  Committee  was  cheered  for 
eliminating  waste  in  the  military.   Truman  was  admired  in  the 
Senate,  despite  his  Kansas  City,  Missouri  background,  where  he 
was  identified  with  what  was  called  the  Prendergast  Gang,  which 
was  like  Tammany  Hall.   He  was  a  cinch  to  bring  a  lot  of  votes  to 
Roosevelt.   Some  worried  about  the  fourth  term,  although  I 
couldn't  see  how  anyone  could  defeat  Roosevelt  in  the  middle  of 
the  war.   It  was  a  political  ploy,  just  as  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
advised  to  choose  Lyndon  Johnson  in  order  to  get  the  South. 

Shearer:   It  was  not  that  Wallace  was  considered  a  liability?  It  was  just 
that  Truman  would  consolidate  the  constituency? 
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Roger:    I'm  sure  plenty  in  politics  and  business  and  the  media  were 

pleased  to  shove  Wallace  away  from  the  presidency.   I'm  sure  he 
was  considered  a  liability  only  in  the  sense  that  he  would  not 
draw  new  votes;  and  most  people  who  loved  FDR  would  vote  for  him 
even  if  Wallace  was  dumped.  Only  one  man  at  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Chicago  that  year  stuck  to  Wallace  to  the  end,  so 
the  party  never  had  a  unanimous  vote  for  Truman. 

That  one  man  was  Sol  Selvin,  a  Jewish  clothing  store  owner 
from  Tooele,  Utah.   He  was  also  a  Utah  state  senator.   His  son  is 
David  Selvin,  well  known  as  a  labor  journalist  and  historian. 
When  I  was  travelling  around  the  West  with  Wallace,  I  introduced 
him  to  Sol  Selvin.   He  had  never  met  Wallace  personally.  When 
Truman  became  president,  he  appointed  Wallace  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  And  we  noticed  again  how  much  liberals  and  trade  union 
people  admired  Wallace's  straightforward  approach. 

Wallace  had  a  sweet  but  stern  quality.   He  looked  a  little 
like  a  Baptist  preacher  at  times.   I  think  he  would  disapprove  of 
anything  that  smacked  the  least  bit  off -color,  or  drinking,  or 
any  activity  that  wasn't  his  sort  of  thing.   He  was  gentle,  yet  I 
often  noted  had  an  angry  look.   He  traveled  all  over  the  globe 
during  World  War  II.   Speaking  to  people  in  China.   He  learned  to 
speak  Spanish  so  he  could  speak  to  people  in  Latin  America.   He 
was  a  very  good  emissary  for  Roosevelt  during  those  years. 


Wallace's  Opposition  to  Marshall  Plan  and  Truman  Doctrine 


Roger:    I  think  he  had  a  lot  of  influence  on  people,  especially  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.   There  was  something  about  him  I  liked,  as  I 
liked  his  kind  of  program.   Then  it  became  very  tense  in  1947-48. 
Wallace  became  more  outspoken  about  such  things  as  the  Marshall 
Plan.   He  was  not  sure  that  was  the  best  way  to  go. 

Like  so  many  people  on  the  left,  including  the  ILWU,  the 
union  I  was  most  concerned  with,  he  believed  the  Marshall  Plan 
might  transfer  to  American  control  many  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  that  needed  American  help  so  desperately.   So  that 
American  business  and  capital  would  rule  the  roost  in  those 
countries. 

The  Marshall  Plan  implied  that  any  country  that  could  be 
considered  threatened  by  communism  would  be  included  under  the 
Marshall  Plan  aid.   Sure,  they  were  supposed  to  get  food  and 
supplies,  but  military  aid  was  a  concomitant  aspect  of  the  plan. 
The  Left  was  getting  leery  about  that.  American  Communists,  of 
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course,  were  very  much  opposed  because  anything  Russia  was 
against,  they  were  against. 

In  tandem  with  the  Marshall  Plan  was  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
proposed  by  the  president  early  in  19A7,  in  the  name  of  democracy 
and  humanity,  as  a  kind  of  military  lend-lease  program.  Wallace 
opposed  it  as  a  cold  war  program  to  have  America  police  all  of 
Russia's  borders—the  exact  opposite  of  the  world  of  peace  we 
hoped  for  at  the  United  Nations.   It  planned  to  send  arms  to 
areas  in  which  there  were  revolutions,  where  right  and  left 
forces  were  fighting  each  other;  to  send  arms  to  help  the  Right 
and  destroy  the  Left.  The  countries  to  divide  $400  million  were 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Turkey  was  never  a  democracy,  and  U.S.  money 
was  earmarked  to  maintain  a  million-man  army  along  the  Russian 
border.   Greece  really  suffered.   They  were  ravaged  during  the 
war  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis;  they  were  starving;  they  needed 
food,  not  guns.   Their  government  was  no  democracy;  it  was 
controlled  by  a  reactionary  military  dictatorship. 

#1 

Roger:    I  recall  now  that  Wallace,  as  vice  president,  made  an  inspiring 

speech,  called  "The  Century  of  the  Common  Man."   In  1947,  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  he  made  a  sad  speech  about 
Truman's  proposal  to  send  money  and  munitions  to  Turkey  and 
Greece—this  one  was  titled,  "Must  We  Have  a  Century  of  Fear?" 
Greece  and  Turkey  became  the  focus  of  Truman's  administration. 
Following  by  about  a  year  Churchill's  iron  curtain  speech,  the 
western  democracies—basically  the  USA  and  Britain— concentrated 
on  a  Russian  threat  against  south  of  Russia.   Britain  was  pushing 
mainly  historic  interests  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  have  always 
been  considered  possible  Russian  routes  to  warm-water  ports. 

History  has  a  way  of  replicating  itself  in  a  curious  kind  of 
way.   What  the  Russians  wanted  under  the  czars  may  have  changed 
under  the  Communists,  but  someone  always  attaches  the  past 
history  of  Russia  to  the  present.  That  may  be  why  Afghanistan 
became  such  a  big  issue  for  both  the  USA  and  the  USSR.   I'm  sure 
the  Russians  invaded  Afghanistan  because  they  wanted  to  control 
their  puppets  more  than  to  move  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I've  been  trying  to  explain  the  many  aspects  of  Wallace  that 
made  him  so  attractive.  He  was  the  conscience  of  the  New  Deal 
for  many  of  us.  We  didn't  know  him,  but  we  liked  him. 
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Testing  the  Political  Waters  with  Wallace.  1947 


Roger:    I  was  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  late  May.   I  was  supposed  to  return 
home  on  May  29--which  was  my  thirty-third  birthday,  to  do  my 
regular  broadcast  on  May  30.   I  was  thirty- three  years  old,  just 
a  kid.   I  was  to  make  a  collection  pitch.   I  was  great  at 
collecting  money  from— 

Shearer:   How  did  you  get  on  with  Wallace?  How  were  you  hired? 

Roger:    I  was  not  hired.   I  guess  I  have  to  explain.   I  was  a  good 

collection  pitch-maker  for  things  I  believed  in.   During  the  war, 
I  had  an  astounding  record  of  selling  U.S.  War  Bonds.  All  over 
the  place.   I  mean  I  could  do  a  pitch  that  would  make  a  man  whose 
hand  had  held  a  penny  in  his  fist  for  a  whole  lifetime,  open  that 
fist  and  drop  the  penny  into  my  hands.   [laughter]   I  had  done  a 
lot  of  this  kind  of  thing.  More  and  more  after  the  war.   For 
Russian  War  Relief  and  Spanish  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee. 
On  and  on  and  on.  Yugoslav  War  Relief.   I  was  big  on  that. 
Beanie  Baldwin  who  was  the  man  who— 


Shearer:   Beanie? 

Roger:    C.B.  Baldwin.   Seemed  to  be  managing  the  new  Progressive  party  in 
the  United  States.   He  had  a  heavy  southern  accent  and  was  very 
strong  left-of-center,  not  Communist,  but  a  real  American  kind  of 
lefty  attitude. 

He  called  me  from  Washington,  D.C.  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
go  to  Colorado  to  do  some  collection  pitches  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Council  for  Social  Action,  who  was  the  sponsor  of  a 
series  of  talks  being  done  by  Henry  Wallace  in  the  West.   I  was 
staying  with  the  Wallace  party  at  the  famous  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
in  Denver.  A  wonderful,  historic  hotel. 

Shearer:   I  see.   You  were  acting  as  a  volunteer  at  this  point? 

Roger:    I  always  volunteered.   They  didn't  pay  me  for  that.   They  only 
paid  the  air  fare,  hotel  and  meals.   I  want  to  tell  you,-  it  was 
not  an  easy  ride  because  there  were  four-motor  non-pressurized 
planes  then.  When  you  went  to  Denver,  boy,  it  hurt. 

Anyhow,  I  went  up  to  Denver  and  met  lots  of  people  who 
shared  my  liberal  views  —  and  more  than  a  share  of  doctrinaire 
cliches.   I  really  liked  being  with  Wallace.   The  meeting  was  in 
a  big  ice  rink,  filled  with  enthusiastic  folks,  all  fired  up  to 
hear  this  guy.   They  were  polite  during  my  pitch  for  money—and 
some  hints  I  made  about  Wallace  would  make  a  fine  president.   The 
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audience  was  generous  with  their  money  and  finally  Wallace  made 
a  very  good  speech,  a  rip-roaring  speech.   He  criticized  the 
current  administration,  in  regard  to  labor,  and  the  rearming  of 
many  parts  of  the  world,  whipping  up  cold  war  attitudes,  and  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  Marshall  Plan,  all  of  that.   I  was  very  happy 
with  his  wide-ranging  outlook.   I  also  had  interviewed  him  in  one 
of  my  own  local  broadcasts. 

Shearer:   Much  time  before? 

Roger:    I  have  problems  here  with  the  exact  time.   I  interviewed  him  at 
station  KGO.   Wish  I  knew  when  it  was.   I  may  even  have  a  tape 
somewhere.   If  I  could  only  find  it. 


Stalin's  Response  to  Wallace's  Open  Letter.  1948 


Roger:    One  of  the  items  in  the  interview  was  to  talk  about  an  open 

letter  Wallace  had  written  to  Stalin.  Wallace  was  going  to  read 
that  letter  and  discuss  his  program  for  peace—which  was  the 
cornerstone  of  his  presidential  campaign.  During  the  interview, 
at  radio  station  KGO,  somebody  came  in  from  the  news  room  with  a 
piece  of  wire  copy.  The  copy  said  that  Stalin  declared  an 
interest  in  negotiating  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  cold  war. 

Anyhow,  here  was  this  piece  of  United  Press  wire  copy, 
handed  to  us.  Wallace  and  I  were  in  the  studio  at  the 
microphone,  talking  about  this  very  subject—about  an  open  letter 
to  Stalin,  and  an  answer  from  Stalin.  Talk  about  a  dramatic 
coincidence!   I  read  it  and  I  asked  him  to  comment.  He  commented 
and  said  that  he's  always  felt  that  sooner  or  later  the  only  way 
we  can  resolve  our  difficulties  is  to  negotiate  face  to  face. 
Across  the  table.  That  made  news.  After  rummaging  around  I 
found  a  copy  of  that  original  United  Press  release.  Here  are 
some  parts  of  it: 

Wallace  speaking  on  a  radio  broadcast  said 
Stalin's  comment  was  'a  most  important 
document'  for  international  peace.   (Stalin's 
statement  was  not  addressed  to  the  third 
party  presidential  candidate  himself. 

This  is  a  statement  by  the  Premier  of  Russia 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  offering 
peace... It  is  a  real  and  definitive  offer  by 
Russia  to  sit  down  and  discuss  our 
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differences,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  ending 
the  cold  war, 

Wallace  spoke  extemporaneously.  He  had  been 
broadcasting  on  the  Sidney  Roger  program  over 
San  Francisco  Radio  Station  KGO  when  a 
bulletin  on  Stalin's  statement  was  handed  to 
him  at  the  microphone.   In  a  voice  quavering 
with  emotion,  Wallace  said  he  was 
'overwhelmed1...'!  am  humble  and  grateful  to 
be  an  instrument  in  this  crisis,  in  having 
been  able  to  bring  about  this  offer  for  a 
settlement  of  our  differences,'  he  said 
huskily. 

'As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  only  one 
thing  in  which  I  am  interested  in  this  world- 
-doing  all  I  can  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
world.'   He  emphasized  he  thought  Stalin's 
unusual  'open  answer'  following  so  closely 
the  recent  Soviet-American  diplomatic 
exchanges,  was  the  beginning  of  'real 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia... If  I  have  done  anything  to  furtner 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world,  I  shall  have 
felt  my  whole  campaign  a  tremendous  success.' 

Well,  it  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  moments  in  my  radio 
career.  Unfortunately,  history  reminds  us  nothing  came  of  it, 
but  hopes  were  high.  Now  let's  get  back  to  the  Denver  story. 

Shearer:   Tell  me  what  you  remember  of  the  audience  in  Denver.   It's  the 
West,  but  it's  also  far  inland  from  California. 

Roger:    Far  inland  from  California.   I  had  a  feeling  they  were  more 
conservative  than  you'll  find  in  California.   In  and  around 
Denver,  lots  of  people  were  members  of  the  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers  Union- -non- ferrous  miners.  These  were  hard-rock 
miners.   Big  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  Utah  and  Montana  and 
parts  of  Washington  State.  Not  quite  so  much  in  California 
because  there  aren't  many  mines  left  in  this  state.   But,  it's 
big  wherever  there  were  smelters,  and  there  were  a  lot  in 
California.   That  union  was  more  to  the  left  than  the  United 
Steel  Workers  Union,  for  example. 

Shearer:   I  see.  Was  this  the  case  wherever  they  were? 

Roger:    I  don't  really  know.  What  do  you  really  know  about  a  union 
except  what  their  leaders  say,  or  their  publications  print? 
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Their  whole  program  was  more  like  the  ILWU's.  Maybe  they  were 
led  by  Communists,  for  all  I  know.  Let  me  digress  for  a  minute. 
Quite  often,  the  rank  and  file  will  go  along  with  the  leadership, 
saying,  hey  look,  if  these  guys  want  to  back  up  something,  it's 
all  right  with  me  as  long  as  they're  honest.  They  represent  me. 
They're  good  union  men.  They  do  the  job  that  I  want  them  to  do 
for  me . 

I  think  that's  why  even  some  very  decent,  honest  teamsters 
were  in  favor  of  keeping  Jimmy  Hoffa  in  leadership  because,  for 
them,  Hoffa  was  doing  a  good  job,  even  though  he  may  have  been  a 
crook  otherwise.   Such  things  are  not  simple.   Period. 

Shearer:   So  the  audience  was  substantially  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter 
Workers? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   I  just  met  a  lot  of  them  at  the  meeting.   I  had  a 
sense  of  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.   The  next  day  I  was  supposed 
to  fly  to  San  Francisco  and  be  on  the  air  the  day  after  that. 
The  next  day  was  May  29  in  Denver- -my  birthday- -almost  on  the  way 
to  summer,  and  the  airport  was  closed  by  a  snowstorm.   I  went 
right  to  work  writing  a  long  statement  about  the  Wallace  meeting 
and  gave  my  opinion--my  gut  feeling—that  Wallace  was  going  to 
run  for  president.   This  was  more  than  a  half  year  before  he 
actually  announced  his  candidacy. 

I  sent  a  long  telegram,  night-press-collect,  to  KGO  where  I 
was  supposed  to  broadcast.   I  called  a  friend  of  mine  in  San 
Francisco  who  I'd  worked  with  in  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
Robin  Kincead  had  been  with  Reuters  before  the  war  and  worked  at 
the  OWI  on  the  Russian  desk.  He  was  very  knowledgeable.   I  asked 
him  to  read  the  wire  in  which  I  predicted  that  Wallace  would  run 
for  president.  He  had  made  no  commitments,  but  I  sensed  it. 

Shearer:  What  was  he  doing  in  Denver  if  not  sounding  the  waters? 

Roger:    He  was  sounding  the  waters.  He  had  his  toe  in  every  swimming 
pool  in  Denver.   So  I  saw  Wallace,  I  think  under  the  most 
interesting  and  best  of  circumstances,  with  a  good  enthusiastic 
audience.   I  saw  him  in  a  situation  in  which  I  must  confess  I, 
too,  was  swayed  by  the  quality  of  the  audience.   I've  been  swayed 
quite  often  by  an  ambiance,  by  the  quality  of  a  situation.   It 
took  me  time  to  be  a  bit  more  realistic  and  honest  with  myself, 
knowing  full  well  that  when  you  put  up  a  speaker  who  reflects 
what  the  audience  wants  to  hear,  you're  going  to  discover  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm.   It's  an  old  story. 
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Snowed  In  with  Wallace  in  Denver 


Shearer:   I'm  afraid  I  didn't  allow  you  to  finish  the  May  29  story.  You 
were  stuck  in  the  airport. 

Roger:    Yes.   I  had  to  go  back  to  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  not 
exactly  a  hardship  case.  A  man  who  was  travelling  with  Wallace 
to  do  a  profile  of  him  for  the  New  Yorker,  the  name  Boyer  comes 
to  mind,  and  a  fellow  named  Ed  Leahy  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times. 
and  another  man  I  don't  remember,  invited  me  down  to  the  bar  and 
they  toasted  me  on  my  birthday.   Sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  me  in 
an  old  paneled  bar. 


Wallace  Meets  the  People  in  a  Tortilla  Chase 


Roger:    That  night  it  was  not  snowing  badly,  but  we're  still  there. 

Wallace  couldn't  get  out  either.   He  expressed  a  desire  for  some 
Mexican  food.   He  spoke  Spanish  now.  He  wanted  Mexican  food.  We 
all  agreed.   The  man  in  charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Council, 
whose  name  I  forget  now,  and  C.B.  (Beanie)  Baldwin—his  nickname 
is  Beanie.   There  was  a  judge  with  a  great  southern  accent.  A 
real  honest  southern  judge  who  wanted  to  be  involved  in  a  Wallace 
for  President  Committee,  even  though  Wallace  wasn't  committed. 
So  we  all,  Ed  Leahy  from  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  the  man  from 
the  New  Yorker,  and  Baldwin  and  this  southern  fellow,  who  was 
driving,  and,  of  course,  Henry  Wallace,  went  across  the  railroad 
tracks  to  a  very  different  neighborhood.   Now  it  was  dirt  streets 
and  little  cafes  with  jukeboxes  and  flashing  neon  beer  signs. 

We  went  into  a  pool  hall  where  they  had  Mexican  food. 
Wallace  didn't  notice  it  was  a  tough  pool  hall.  He  wanted  his 
Mexican  food.  We  sat  at  a  table.   The  first  thing  he  asked  the 
waiter- -in  Spanish,  with  an  Iowa  accent- -was,  "What  kind  of 
tortillas  do  you  have?"  The  man  said,  "Flour."  Wallace  said,  "I 
can't  eat  flour  tortillas,  do  you  have  corn?"  The  man  said, 
"No."  So  we  got  up,  got  back  into  the  car  and  drove  down  more  of 
those  dingy  little  streets  to  find  corn  tortillas. 

We  found  another  place.   This  was  not  a  pool  hall,  but  it 
could  have  been  the  same  place.  Again  we  were  welcomed.  We  sat 
down  in  a  large  booth.  They  did  have  corn  tortillas.  We  all 
ordered.  A  woman  passed  by,  very  silken  and  dressed  in  good 
Mexican  colors,  red  and  green  and  white.  Lots  of  lipstick  and 
rouge.  A  chubby  girl.   Very  attractive.   Came  over  and  started 
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talking  to  us.   What  she  wanted,  we  could  figure  out.   Fairly 
stated,  she  was  hustling.   But  gently  and  very  pleasantly. 

Wallace  said  to  her,  "Do  you  live  here?"  She  said,  "Yes." 
Then  he  starting  speaking  in  Spanish.  All  of  us  could  tell  his 
Spanish  had  a  heavy  Midwest  accent,  but  it  was  kind  of  charming. 
We  could  understand  enough.   She  said  that  she  comes  from  Los 
Angeles.   Wallace  asked,  "Do  you  have  family?"   She  said,  "I  live 
with  my  mother-in-law."  He  talked  about  her  mother  and  the 
family.  This  went  on  a  few  minutes.   Finally  she  said  to  him, 
"Do  you  have  a  cigarette?"  This  is  in  English.   He  didn't. 
Everybody  else  had  cigarettes.   I  gave  her  a  cigarette  and  she 
smoked  it. 

Pretty  soon--oh,  I'm  a  nasty  guy,  I  did  something.   We  all 
did  it  too.   We  put  together  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  we  slipped 
it  under  the  table  to  her.   I  said,  This  is  "El  Veese  Presidente 
of  the  United  States."   [laughs]   That  meant  nothing  to  her;  I'm 
sure  she'd  never  heard  of  him.   She  was  probably  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  what  is  a  "Veese  Presidente"?   She  may  have 
misunderstood  when  we  gave  her  the  cigarettes  and  sort  of  pointed 
at  Wallace.   Maybe  she  didn't  misunderstand  us. 

She  and  Wallace  are  talking  about  her  mother  and  pretty  soon 
she  stands  up  and  takes  a  few  more  puffs.   She  drops  a  cigarette 
and  she  sits  down.  Wallace  had  a  knee  out  from  the  side  of  the 
booth,  and  she  sits  down  on  his  lap  and  she  keeps  talking.   She's 
starting  to  rumple  his  graying  hair.   He's  looking  around  at  us  a 
little  bit.   Enjoying  it  a  little  bit.   She's  young.   She  has  a 
mother.   She's  talking  about  her  mother  and  she  puts  her  arm 
around  his  neck.   Suddenly  he  stiffens  up.  His  face  is  tight,  he 
bites  his  lips.  He  stares  at  her,  he  stares  at  us.   His 
shoulders  straighten  up  and  he  starts  to  stand.   Finally  he 
pushes  her  off  his  knee  and  stands,  he  straightens  his  shoulders 
and  swings  his  arm  out  toward  the  door.   In  a  strong  voice  he 
says,  "Maria  Magdelena,  adios."   [laughter] 

You  believe  it?  I  had  witnesses  it  happened.   [laughter]   I 
may  be  the  only  one  who  remembers  that  story.  You're  the  first 
person  to  record  it.   [laughter]   "Maria  Magdelena,  adios."  And 
she  left  with  a  stock  of  cigarettes. 

Shearer:   Then  you  ate  and  there  was  no  more  discussion? 

Roger:    No  more  discussion.   I  don't  remember  whether  she  was  fed  or  not. 
When  Wallace  stood  there  like  an  Old  Testament  patriarch  and  said 
"adios,"  I  forgot  everything  else.   It  was  the  most  delicious 
moment  of  the  trip. 
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Wallace's  1948  Campaign  for  President 


Roger:    Wallace  at  the  end  of  1947  announced  he  was  going  to  run  for 

president.  A  Wallace  for  President  Committee  went  into  action, 
and  the  new  Progressive  party  held  a  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
Two  titled  ILWU  of f icers--Harry  Bridges  and  Germain  Bulcke'—were 
the  most  conspicuous  union  leaders  there.  Wallace  was  nominated 
pro  forma  and  Glen  Taylor,  a  popular  U.S.  senator  from  Idaho,  was 
eventually  picked  as  candidate  for  vice  president. 

Wallace's  program  has  already  been  discussed  here:  jobs  for 
all  and  opposition  to  the  Marshall  Plan  unless  it  devoted  itself 
with  helping  people  to  be  productive  and  not  helping  them  with 
guns.   He  was  avid  on  the  subject  of  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation.  Mostly,  he  concentrated  on  jobs  in  America  and  a 
planned  process  to  convert  the  arms  industries  into  peacetime 
industries.   Sounds  exactly  like  today's  problems. 

It  was  a  very  exciting  time  in  the  United  States  then.  We 
had  won  the  greatest  war  in  history.  We  were  important.   The 
whole  world  was  beholden  to  us.   After  all,  the  Russians  had  lost 
more  than  twenty  million  people;  they  couldn't  do  anything.  We 
were  the  dominant  power.  A  lot  of  people  felt  good  about  that. 
You  started  to  hear  voices  saying  we  should  have  gone  on  and 
destroyed  the  Russians  and  we'd  have  no  more  trouble.   This  was 
common  talk,  especially  among  ex-officers  in  the  armed  forces. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  campaign.   I 
interviewed  Wallace  again  on  my  program  at  that  time.   He 
wandered  around  the  waterfront  during  the  very  important  1948 
longshore  strike  in  San  Francisco,  which  I'll  discuss  later.   He 
spoke  at  strike  meetings.   He  was  very  conscious  of  the  need  to 
get  some  kind  of  labor  support. 

The  ILWU  was  in  trouble  with  the  parent  body,  the  CIO — 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.   Bridges  was  in 
trouble.   Our  union  was  in  trouble  because,  one,  we  opposed  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  CIO  favored  it.   Two,  our  union  officers 
and  ILWU  Executive  Board  voted  to  support  the  Progressive  party 
campaign  to  get  on  the  ballot,  especially  in  California,  and 
eventually  to  support  Wallace.  But  they  did  not  go  to  the  rank 
and  file  first. 


'See  Germain  Bulcke,  "Longshore  Leader  and  ILWU-Pacific  Maritime 
Association  Arbitrator,"  an  oral  history  conducted  1983  by  Estolv  Ethan 
Ward,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1984. 
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Shearer: 


Of  course,  elected  officers  and  committees—representing  as 
they  do  the  majority  of  the  voters—have  a  right,  a  duty,  to 
express  what  they  feel  is  in  the  best  interests  of  those  they 
represent.   But,  from  the  union's  beginning,  Bridges  had  always 
pushed  the  idea  that  nothing  less  than  overwhelming  approval  by 
the  rank  and  file  would  do. 

The  ILWU  in  California  was  very  much  involved  in  the  whole 
petition  campaign  to  put  the  Independent  Progressive  party  on  the 
California  ballot.  They  needed  around  270,000  signatures.  But 
you  try  to  get  half  a  million  if  you  want  270,000  legitimate 
signers  because  so  many  are  not  valid.   They  got  the  signatures. 
They  got  on  the  ballot. 

We  talked  about  Red-baiting  earlier  and  Red-baiting  became 
more  important  than  dealing  with  the  issues  when  it  came  to 
condemning  Wallace,  the  Independent  Progressive  party,  its 
leadership,  yours  truly.   Everybody. 

You  mentioned  Wallace  was  against  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
the  Marshall  Plan.  He  was  also  speaking  out  against  recognition 
of  Franco's  Spain  and  felt  that  we  had  to  recognize  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  also  recognize  that  Chiang  Kai-Shek  was  a  corrupt 
dictator. 


Roger:    You  mean  the  Communist  forces  in  China? 
Shearer:   The  Communist  forces,  yes. 

Roger:    Because  Communist  China  per  se  didn't  really  get  established 
until  19A9,  but  you're  right  about  that.   Wallace  had  been  in 
China  during  the  war.   Actually  been  in  China,  Burma,  that  whole 
round.   Earlier,  you  mentioned  one  aspect  of  Wallace  during  the 
New  Deal.   Ironically  when  Wallace  was  secretary  of  agriculture, 
they  plowed  under  food  and  killed  pigs  in  order  to  maintain  farm 
prices.   I  guess  that's  one  of  the  contradictions  that  goes  with 
a  society  that  prizes  property  values  over  human  values. 

At  that  point,  I  was  less  interested  in  his  agricultural 
policies  than  in  the  postwar  world,  for  example,  in  the  Spain 
under  Franco.   And  rearming  certain  starving  countries  because  of 
antagonism  to  communism  rather  than  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  countries.   In  Greece,  for  example,  the  western 
democracies  wouldn't  help  them  build  a  democratic  society.   Under 
the  guise  of  encouraging  a  democratic  vote,  we  placed  people  in 
power  who  were  already  corrupted.   Then  the  colonels  took  over 
and  Greece  went  through  another  period  of  fascism. 
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Shearer:  Back  to  Wallace.  He  also  mentioned  or  criticized  the  occupation 
in  Japan,  saying  we  were  coddling  the  industrialists  and  that  we 
had  allowed  MacArthur  or  encouraged  him,  or  not  stopped  him  from 
crushing  Japanese  labor. 

Roger:    I'm  still  a  little  fuzzy  on  that  one.  The  peculiar  thing  is  that 
General  MacArthur  had  brought  into  Japan  right  after  surrender,  a 
number  of  Americans  who  had  been  active  in  trade  unions.   They 
came  in  uniform.   They'd  been  mustered  in  as  officers,  to  go  to 
Japan  and  set  up  unions  under  the  occupation.   They  did  set  up 
unions.   Later  on  when  the  industrialists  moved  back  again,  the 
unions  weren't  destroyed,  but  were  so  controlled  that  they  lost 
all  their  effectiveness.   They  had  no  power.  To  this  day,  unions 
have  a  very  strange  relationship  to  employers.   I'm  not  sure,  but 
I  know  there's  no  parallel  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

I  would  say  Wallace  did  represent  the  feelings  of  a  lot  of 
us  who  were  left  of  center,  including  certain  unions,  and  many 
ordinary  man-in-the-street  types,  too.   In  my  experience,  I  felt 
he  truly  reached  a  great  many  in  the  Midwest  and  the  West. 
Ultimately,  I  realized  it's  important  to  make  a  distinction 
between  what  you  feel  was  happening  and  what  was  really 
happening. 


Making  Money  Pitches  in  the  Rock-Solid  WestM 


Roger:    When  Wallace  was  actually  running  in  summer,  1948,  I  got  a  phone 
call  from  Washington,  D.C.,  from  C.B.  (Beanie)  Baldwin,  who  asked 
if  I  could  take  a  couple  of  weeks  off  and  fly  up  to  Montana  to  do 
collection  pitches  with  Wallace.   I'd  be  paid  whatever  I  earned 
normally,  plus  air  fare  and  room  and  board.   I'd  become  pretty 
good  at  collection  pitches.   The  technique  was  not  to  go  right  up 
and  ask  for  dough  but  talk  about  things  that  interest  people. 
Throw  in  a  few  laughs.   Share  with  them  a  common  interest.   There 
is  some  showmanship  in  all  this.   The  important  rule  is  to  feel 
the  spirit  of  the  audience.  You  learn  that  on  the  job.   Nothing 
is  more  terrifying  than  a  hostile  audience;  a  bored  audie'nce  is 
even  worse.   I  flew  up  to  our  first  meeting  place,  Butte, 
Montana. 

Shearer:   This  was  what  month?  July? 

Roger:    Mid-summer.   Sometime  in  mid-summer,  I  suppose.   I  met  the 

Wallace  party  at  the  Butte  airport.   They  had  a  chartered  DC-3, 
the  little  old  workhorses  of  the  air.   I  saw  Butte  that  day. 
People  said  it  was  an  interesting  city.   I  found  it  sad.   Someone 
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said,  Go  down  to  the  cemetery,  you'll  see  more  gravestones  there 
than  you'll  see  people  in  Butte.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Butte? 
It  is  a  city  without  trees. 

Shearer:   Without  trees? 

Roger:    Because  of  all  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  that  comes 

with  copper  mining  and  smelting.  The  chemicals  they  use  and  the 
smell  of  sulfur.  That  was  the  first  thing  I  heard  from  a  union 
officer  who  met  me  at  the  airport.  There  were  several  unions  in 
the  campaign  to  support  Wallace.   One  was  the  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers.  Headquartered,  I  think,  in  Denver.  Another  was 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  a  kind  of  a  left  of  center  group  who 
were  interested  in  both  farming  and  political  action. 

Shearer:   Unlike  the  Grange  or— 

Roger:    Totally  unlike.   The  exact  opposite  from  the  Grange,  which  I 

always  thought  represented  so-called  "factories  in  the  fields"  — 
corporate  farmers.   These  Farmers  Union  people  were  family 
farmers.  Anther  union  that  gave  Wallace  support  was  the  IWA, 
International  Woodworkers  of  America.   So  you  have  hard-rock 
miners.   You  have  family  farmers.   Woodworkers.   Lumber  workers. 
Longshoremen.  And  lots  of  unorganized  intellectuals. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  never  part  of  it,  I  can  only  mention  in 
passing  that  the  history  of  the  West  includes  people  who,  for 
some  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  pretty  much  believed  in 
some  kind  of  socialist  society. 

Many  of  the  union  members  I  mentioned,  at  one  time,  had  been 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.   IWW.  Wobblies. 
Many  of  them  had  carried  what  they  called  "red  cards."  Many  had 
felt  the  suppression  and  jailing  and  brutality  handed  out  by 
troops  and  cops  and  railroad  police  and  armed  company  goons  in 
the  service  of  what  we  now  call  the  industrial  complex. 

Many  of  those  old-timers  and  the  current  crop  of  unionists  I 
mentioned  were  optimistic  as  hell.  When  I  met  the  leaders  of  the 
Wallace  committees  in  Montana—in  Helena,  the  state  capitol,  in 
Butte  and  Billings,  the  enthusiasm  was  fabulous. 

However,  reality  appeared  later.   In  Butte,  on  the  night  the 
committee  rented  a  large  theater  to  hear  Wallace—you  might  be 
interested  to  know  the  theater  was  less  than  one-quarter  filled. 
By  coincidence,  that  same  night,  Anaconda  Copper,  the  major 
copper  and  smelting  outfit  in  Butte,  had  rented  a  couple  of  big 
bowling  lanes  and  gave  a  picnic  for  the  workers  and  their 
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families.   Free  bowling.   Free  this  and  free  that.  Most  went 
bowling  and  eating  for  free  rather  than  hearing  Wallace.  When  I 
saw  their  miserable  jobs  and  the  lives  they  led  I  couldn't  blame 
them. 


Support  for  Wallace  Is  Soft  in  ILWU  San  Francisco  Local 


Roger:    I  think  it's  very  important  to  cut  back  for  a  moment  and  tell  you 
that  although  the  international  officers  and  the  executive  board 
of  the  ILWU  strongly  supported  Wallace,  the  only  place  where  they 
had  any  strong  vocal  opposition,  was  in  the  San  Francisco  local. 
The  other  locals  didn't  say  much  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Shearer:   Of  which  union? 

Roger:    The  ILWU.   The  longshoremen. 

Shearer:   The  longshoremen  were  opposed  to  Wallace? 

Roger:    Many  questioned  it.   So  they  resolved  to  hold  a  real,  democratic 
rank-and-f ile  vote.   Bridges  was  all  in  favor  of  that.   Several 
thousand  longshoremen  met  at  a  big  hall  and  there  were  speeches 
pro  and  con.   Then  a  secret  ballot  was  taken.   The  vote  was  51 
percent  for  and  49  percent  against.   Then  the  leadership—the 
officers  and  the  executive  board- -went  ahead  and  advertised  that 
the  union  was  behind  Wallace. 

Shearer:   At  what  point  was  the  vote  taken? 

Roger:    When  there  was  a  demand  that  they  ask  the  rank  and  file.   Bridges 
used  the  vote  to  prove  he  was  right  in  the  first  place.   The  only 
problem  was  that  Bridges  was  a  very  realistic  and  imaginative 
guy.   He  was  the  first  to  insist  years  before  that  if  you  have  an 
important  vote,  like  a  strike  vote,  you  better  aim  for  a  strong 
vote.   If  you  can't  get  80-85  percent  in  favor  of  a  strike,  you 
better  forget  it.  When  you  get  51  percent  it  would  be  better 
forgotten.   I  was  positively  sure—and  I  could  never  prove  it, 
but  I  am  sure  no  majority  of  any  ILWU  locals  voted  for  Wallace. 

Shearer:   How  do  you  know? 

Roger:    I  don't  know  how  I  know.   I  know  Bridges  knew  it. 

Shearer:   Less  than  51  percent? 
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Roger:    No.   It  was  a  bare  majority--51  percent  overall  in  a  legitimate 
secret  ballot.   Remember,  San  Francisco  was  only  one  local.   I 
don't  know  whether  most  of  our  locals  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
voted  for  Wallace  or  not.   I  do  know  that  the  enthusiasm  for 
Wallace  was  almost  always  expressed  chiefly  by  the  officers. 

I  have  another  kind  of  gauge.  The  thing  that  made  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democratic  party  campaign  so  important  to  so  many  of  us 
that  Roosevelt  was  elected  by  people  who  volunteered  to  go  out 
and  ring  doorbells.  Roosevelt's  vote  always  was  based—until  the 
war,  when  everything  changed- -on  an  enormous  outpouring  of 
people.   Volunteers.   To  canvass  the  neighborhoods.   To  speak  to 
their  neighbors.  That's  real  rank-and-file  politics.  We  used  to 
call  it  "the  politics  of  the  foref inger"--the  doorbell  ringer. 

I  don't  really  recall  any  of  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  for 
Wallace  among  most  of  our  union  members.   Heavy  Red-baiting 
affected  our  members  too.   I  don't  recall  any  enthusiasm  for 
Truman  either.   The  union  officially  supported  Wallace.   He  did 
come  down  to  the  docks  and  he  spoke  to  the  rank  and  file.   Maybe 
they  did  vote  for  him  after  all  because  he  came  to  them. 

Shearer:   He  did  go  to  the  waterfront,  but  this  was  in  November.   He  swung 
by  through  San  Francisco. 

Roger:    In  the  summer.  During  the  big  strike  of  19A8. 
Shearer:   I  thought  it  was  later  than  that. 

Roger:    He  was  here  several  times  during  the  most  important  days  of  the 
strike,  which  was  late  summer,  or  early  fall.   Then  there  was  an 
eighty-day  injunction.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Shearer:   Right.   Early  October  he  was  there  for  about  a  week. 

Roger:    He  was  here.   I  should  know  it  because  he  spoke  at  a  big  rally  in 
Oakland  where  five  liberal  candidates  were  running  for  city 
council.   I  know  that  he  not  only  spoke  at  this  big  meeting  in 
Oakland,  he  also  mentioned  my  name.   I'll  never  forget  it  because 
I  was  out  in  the  audience.  He  said,  "Is  Sidney  Roger  here?"  I 
stood  up.   They  gave  me  an  enormous  hand. 

Shearer:   Now,  let's  get  back  to  Montana. 

Roger:    The  Butte  meeting  became  a  sorry  situation  in  an  almost  empty 

theater.  The  local  committee,  almost  entirely  union  people,  was 
embarrassed  and  I  couldn't  work  up  any  enthusiasm  that  wouldn't 
sound  phony.   But  Great  Falls  and  Helena  and  Billings  brought  us 
closer  to  the  people  who  welcomed  us  and  didn't  seem  to  give  a 
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damn  about  the  copper  barons'  few  free  handouts.   If  memory 
serves  —  and  please  remember  I'm  looking  back  more  than  forty 
years—we  flew  off  in  a  bouncy  DC-3  from  a  Montana  town  and 
headed  for  Boise,  Idaho.   It  turned  into  a  thriller.  We'd  left 
early  and  the  pilot  said  we  were  ahead  of  schedule  so  he'd  take 
us  on  a  long  circle  over  the  Grand  Tetons--a  breathtaking  trip 
over  black  peaks  and  crag-topped  with  the  whitest  snow  against 
the  clearest,  cleanest  blue  sky.   I  cannot  remember  anything 
about  Boise. 


Wallace  Campaign  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 


Roger:    We  flew  the  same  noisy,  shaky  and  completely  reliable  old  DC-3  to 
Spokane  where  we  piled  into  cars  and  on  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
a  lovely  little  place  on  a  lake  surrounded  by  forests. 

I  stayed  in  a  hotel  overlooking  the  lake.   In  Coeur  d'Alene, 
the  Mine-Mill  union  headquarters  took  up  the  second  floor  of  a 
small  building,  over  a  an  old-fashioned  saloon.   I  went  to  visit 
the  union  people  and  let  them  know  I  was  associated  with  the 
ILWU.   No  question,  we  were  known,  especially  Harry  Bridges.   We 
then  went  down  to  the  downstairs  bar.   I  won  a  jackpot  on  their 
one-armed  bandit.   How  you  won  a  jackpot  was  to  get  C-I-0  lined 
up.   The  jackpot  wasn't  worth  much,  maybe  forty  quarters  or  so. 

The  Hotel  Coeur  d'Alene  was  right  on  the  lake.   It's  very 
pretty.   The  press  was  there,  including  several  from  the  wire 
services.   In  the  evening,  we  walked  to  an  enormous  cowbarn  which 
held  about  800  people.   In  a  small  town  an  incredible  atmosphere 
can  be  whipped  up.   The  air  was  thick  with  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm.   Even  the  pitchman  got  cheers.   Every  word  spoken  by 
Wallace  brought  a  tremendous  swelling  up  of  real  love  and  feeling 
that  this  man  spoke  for  them. 

These  hard-rock  miners  and  forest  men  and  farmers—people 
who  work  with  their  hands— were  super-enthusiastic.   Someone  was 
speaking  for  them,  is  how  I  felt  it.   It  was  contagious.   I  knew 
there  wasn't  a  chance  of  Wallace  getting  elected.   But  we  wanted 
to  hear  a  man  who  represents  something  we  believe  in.   I  wanted 
him  given  an  opportunity  to  carry  certain  public  issues  that 
nobody  else  would  carry.   It's  a  legitimate  goal  in  politics  to 
support  a  man  who  speaks  to  points  you  would  like. 

Shearer:  Was  he  able  to  engage  his  opponent  on  these  issues? 
Roger:    His  opponent  was  Truman. 
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Shearer:   Right,  but  I  mean  did  Truman  respond? 

Roger:    For  awhile,  Truman  pretended  Wallace  didn't  exist,  although  the 
Democratic  party  at  that  point  was  starting  to  bandy  labels  like 
the  "Communist-dominated  Wallace  Progressive  party"--the  kind  of 
things  we  became  accustomed  to  with  the  Tenney  committee. 

Wallace  never  let  those  labels  overwhelm  him  though.   He 
would  say,  "I  am  not  a  Communist.   I  don't  believe  in  Marxism, 
Leninism  or  any  form  of  communism,  but  I  believe  a  person  in 
America  has  a  right  to  be  whatever  he  believes  in."  He  said, 
"And  if  Communists  vote  for  me,  good,  that's  fine.   I  don't  care 
who  votes  for  me  because  they're  voting  for  issues  and  a 
candidate  that  they  believe  represent  those  issues." 

Shearer:   He  was  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  October  6,  1948 
as  saying--!  don't  have  the  direct  quote—that  he  welcomed 
Communist  support.  That  wasn't  all  he  said,  but  he  said  to  them, 
If  you  want  to  vote  for  me,  fine.   I'll  take  anybody's  vote. 

Roger:    I  didn't  see  it,  but  I  remember  him  as  doing  that. 

Shearer:   You  mentioned  the  Democratic  party  as  I  guess  pretty  much—or  at 
least  Truman- -ignoring  his  existence  for  a  long  time  and  then 
gradually  the  party  officials,  suggesting  that  he  was  tainted. 
There  was  a  comment  by  the  California  State  Democratic  party 
chairman  George  Outland,  discussing  Wallace's  being  tactless,  and 
I  wonder  if  that  was  his  way  of  referring  to  Wallace's  statement 
welcoming  Communist  support. 

Roger:    Could  be.   Outland  was  a  very  good  man,  a  liberal  congressman, 
and,  if  I  remember,  a  professor  at  San  Francisco  State. 

Shearer:   He  was  not  vituperative  in  his  criticism  of  Wallace  by  any  means. 
Roger:    Tactless,  he  said. 
Shearer:   Tactless  was  his  word. 

Roger:    Yes.  Well,  maybe  saying  I  welcome  Communists  was  tactless,  if 
not  dumb.   But  that  was  Wallace—out  front.   I  can  tell  you,  I 
admired  Outland.   I  think  a  lot  of  people  who  criticized  Wallace 
also  may  have  admired  him  for  what  he  stood  for. 
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Roger:    Let's  face  it,  who  was  Truman  running  against  at  that  time? 

Governor  Dewey  of  New  York.  The  "little  man  on  the  wedding  cake" 
as  they  called  him.   In  fact,  in  1944  when  Dewey  ran  against 
Roosevelt,  I  inadvertently  wrecked  his  press  conference  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  by  asking  a  question. 

Shearer:   What  did  you  ask? 

Roger:    Dewey  was  going  around  saying  Roosevelt--boy,  I'm  really  digging 
in  my  memory  now--his  basic  argument  was  that  Roosevelt  was 
trying  to  claim  that  he  was  the  "indispensable"  man.   Roosevelt 
was  not  indispensable,  he  said.   No  man  is  indispensable.   On  and 
on.   Dewey  said  this  as  an  introduction  to  his  conference. 

The  guys  in  the  press  corps  at  this  fancy  St.  Francis  Hotel 
press  conference  would  ask  a  few  casual  questions,  but  it  was 
clear  they  were  tired  of  his  harping  on  this  answer.   I  raised  my 
hand.   This  little  man  was  trying  to  act  chummy,  sitting  on  a  big 
table  with  his  feet  dangling,  but  acting  a  bit  above  us.   He  was 
a  little  higher  physically,  so  he  could  look  down.   So  I  said,  "I 
don't  understand,  Governor."   (I  called  him  Governor.)   "I  don't 
understand  why  you  keep  talking  about  Roosevelt  not  being 
indispensable.   I  don't  understand  why  you  don't  talk  about  the 
issues  that  Roosevelt  brings  up  and  oppose  him  on  that  basis." 

Dewey's  face  flushed.  Very,  very  red.   Very  angry.   He 
didn't  answer  for  a  moment.   He  kind  of  gritted  his  teeth  and  his 
mustache  twitched.   He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  stare  me  down. 
Still  red-faced,  he  said,  "Are  you  asking  a  question  or  are  you 
trying  to  make  a  speech?"  I  said,  "Well  sir,  I'm  trying  to  ask 
you  a  question."  He  said,  "I've  answered  that  question  in  all  my 
speeches.  You  can  look  up  my  speeches.   I've  answered  that 
question."  He  said,  "Next  question?"  Nobody  asked  him  a 
question.  A  minute  or  so  of  sitting  in  silence,  one  of  the  press 
people  said  what  they  usually  do  when  they  want  to  wind  up, 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Dewey,"  and  everybody  walked  out. 

The  man  who  owned  the  radio  station  in  which  I  broadcast 
then  was  on  one  of  the  Republican  Party  welcoming  committees  for 
Dewey.   His  name  was  Franklin  Dumme.  Very  nice  guy  by  the  way. 
But  very  much  a  Republican,  and  looked  at  me,  mad  as  hell.  When 
I  went  to  do  my  broadcast  that  night  in  his  radio  station,  he'd 
left  a  note,  "I'd  like  to  see  you  in  the  morning."  In  the 
morning  he  said,  "Dewey  is  an  ass.   He  should  have  answered  your 
question.   I  don't  understand.   You  ruined  that  press  conference, 
ruined  his  whole  visit."  I  said,  "I  didn't  do  it,  Dewey  did  it." 
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He  said,  "That's  my  point.   He  should  have  answered  your  question 
politely.  He  could  have,  and  not  said,  "I've  answered  it 
before."1 

He  was  angry.  He  was  angry  at  me  in  a  way,  but  really  at 
his  candidate  for  being  so  stupid.  I  was  pleased,  [laughs]  I 
have  to  be  very  honest.  Now,  let's  get  back  to  Coeur  d'Alene. 

There  were  about  eight  hundred  super-enthusiastic  people 
crowded  into  what  was  a  great  big  barn  where  they  show  cattle  and 
horses  at  auctions.   Every  farming  area  has  that  kind  of  a  place. 
Theirs  was  indoors  because  it  gets  too  damned  cold  most  of  the 
time.   The  collection  pitch  got  such  a  remarkable  response, 
including  more  money  than  most  could  afford,  I'm  sure.   It  was 
very  moving.   Very  touching. 

Wallace  was  magical,  the  way  he  and  the  audience  responded 
one  to  the  other.   Wallace  had  real  empathy  with  these  kind  of 
hard-working,  earthy  people.   Later,  we  decided  to  walk  back  to 
the  hotel—and,  we  were  walking  on  air.   Wallace  and  another  guy 
and  I  were  walking—he  was  in  the  middle—along  the  lakeside, 
very  dark,  no  lamps  or  anything.   We  could  see  a  shimmer  on  the 
lake  and  a  stone  wall  by  a  narrow  road.   Suddenly,  Wallace  says 
to  me,  "Sid,  you  know,  tonight,  for  the  first  time  I  think  I  can 
make  it." 

I  remember  staring  at  him  in  the  dark.   If  it  hadn't  been 
dark  he  would  have  seen  my  consternation;  he  could  have  seen  I 
was  unbelieving  that  he  could  think  this.   Think,  for  example, 
that  he  could  win  the  presidency  with  this  relatively  small 
campaign.   Because  there  wasn't  much  money.  There  was  no 
television  but  lots  of  radio.  With  the  entire  press  barely 
recognizing  him  and  with  no  major  unions  supporting  him  aside 
from  a  few  left  unions.   The  major  unions,  above  all,  the  CIO, 
were  all  supporting  Truman. 

For  him  to  say,  "For  the  first  time,  I  think  I  can  make  it." 
That  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the  power  that  seemed 
to  flow  from  these  rank-and-f ile  people.   The  salt-of-the-earth 
people,  and  how  he  reacted  to  them.  Which  is  wonderful  except 
you  can't  expand  that  into  a  national  feeling. 

Shearer:   So  he  was  convinced  by  the  intensity  of  their  response? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  was  awed  by  the  fact  that  he  would  say  this.   If  he  said, 
if  only  there  were  more  people  like  this,  I  could  make  it.   But 
he  was  convinced.  All  of  us  who  liked  him  and  his  ideas  were 
equally  to  blame  for  not  being  more  forthright.  We  wanted  him  to 
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address  the  most  important  issues  of  the  time,  but  never  had  the 
guts  to  say,  Mr.  Wallace,  there's  no  chance  of  being  president. 
I've  often  wondered  if  he  was  aware  of  the  opposition  from  even  a 
large  number  of  old  friends  and  admirers.  At  first  Truman  didn't 
criticize  him,  but  let  others  go  after  his  scalp.   Later,  Truman 
got  pretty  salty.   Eventually,  there  was  a  wave  of  liberal 
attacks,  even  by  so  gentle  a  fellow  as  Norman  Thomas,  the 
perennial  candidate  of  the  Socialist  party.   Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
who  I  think  favored  Wallace's  policies,  attacked  her  old  friend 
because  she  felt  American  Communists  would  wreck  whatever 
liberals  worked  for. 

Many  of  the  Progressive  party  people  hoped  Wallace's  program 
would  shift  Truman's  campaign  more  to  the  left.  Again,  the  Left 
was  way  off  base.   The  cold  war  mania  gave  Democratic  party 
liberals  the  clue  they  needed  to  jump  on  the  anti-Communist 
bandwagon.  And  it  worked.   It  was  sad  to  see  Red-baiting  put 
blinders  on  all  those  important  issues--equality,  work,  health 
and  democracy  in  a  peaceful  world.   Some  political  analysts  said 
Wallace's  campaign  helped  Truman  by  offering  an  opportunity  to 
push  strong  ant i- Communist  positions.   Truman  had  the  last  laugh 
when  the  photo  of  him  smirking  as  he  held  up  an  early  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  with  the  headline  "Dewey  Wins." 

Shearer:   He  got  a  million  and  a  half  apparently? 

Roger:     I  looked  up  the  figures.   Wallace  got  1,157,326  against  Truman's 
24,179,345.   Dewey  got  21,970,065.   In  1920,  Eugene  Debs,  running 
for  president  on  a  socialist  program  while  a  prisoner  in  federal 
penitentiary  got  almost  a  million  votes.   Interesting  comparison 
when  you  realize  the  U.S.  population  was  about  a  third  less. 
Debs  was  in  prison  because  of  his  opposition  to  America 
participating  in  the  First  World  War,  yet  got  a  big  vote  while 
still  in  prison. 


Chased  out  of  Ely,  Nevada  with  the  Taylor  Family 


Roger:    Now,  to  get  back  to  the  campaign.  We  flew  down  to  Salt  Lake  City 
where  Wallace  spoke  to  smaller  groups  and  met  with  leading 
people  around  town.   I  introduced  him  to  Senator  Selvin,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.   He  had  breakfast  with  a  rabbi,  and  generally 
tried  to  get  a  picture  of  his  position  in  the  Mormon  community. 
I  went  around  with  Wallace  and  I  didn't  think  there  was  much  for 
him  there.   He  flew  east  and  I  was  left  with  Senator  Glen  Taylor 
and  his  family.   May  I  tell  you  more  about  that? 
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Shearer:   Go  ahead. 

Roger:    There  were  Glen  Taylor,  his  wife  Dora,  and  two  sons--P.J.  and 

Arod- -which,  as  you  can  guess,  is  Dora  spelled  backwards.   P.J. 
didn't  stand  for  anything,  just  initials.  Glen  Taylor  was  called 
the  "cowboy  senator"  because  he  was  a  hillbilly  musician,  and  his 
whole  family  did  shows.  The  Taylor  Family  Show.  They  all  played 
"gittar"--guitar.  You  recall  my  birthday  a  year  earlier  was  with 
Wallace  in  Denver.  Coincidentally,  it  was  again  my  birthday,  in 
Salt  Lake  City.   I  was  alone  in  my  room  at  the  Utah  Hotel  when 
there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.   I  opened  it  and  the  whole  Taylor 
family  with  guitars  were  singing,  "Happy  Birthday  To  You." 

Glen  Taylor  spoke  at  a  few  groups  in  Salt  Lake  City.   By  the 
way,  one  should  be  aware  that  Taylor,  even  with  the  cowboy 
cornball  stuff,  was  a  very  bright  guy,  well  read  on  many  national 
and  world  issues  and  was  honestly  involved  in  the  issues  of  the 
Wallace  campaign.  He  gave  good  speeches,  usually  more  down  to 
earth  than  Wallace's.  Our  next  important  meeting  was  going  to  be 
held  at  Ely,  Nevada.   Ely  is  a  town  next  to  what  was  said  to  be 
the  biggest  open  pit  cooper  mine  in  the  world  I  believe.   It's 
like  they  dug  a  Grand  Canyon  right  next  to  Ely.  We  were  warned 
that  there  might  be  some  violence;  that  the  American  Legion  had 
been  agitating  the  town  not  to  allow  these  "Reds"  to  come  to  Ely. 
Nobody  wanted  to  drive  us  to  Ely.   We  had  two  cars.   One  was 
driven  by  a  black  man.   I  don't  remember  who  drove  the  other  one. 

Talking  with  the  black  man  I  learned  he  was  not  allowed  to 
belong  to  the  Mormon  church.  They  are  now  but  not  then.   He 
said,  Because  in  the  Mormon  church,  wherever  it's  written,  it 
says  that  Negroes  are  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."   So, 
he  couldn't  be  a  Mormon.   He  was  gentle  and  said  all  this  with  a 
smile.   In  our  circumstances,  he  was  also  a  very  courageous  guy. 

We're  driving  along  what  is  mostly  flat,  desert  land—and  we 
are  talking  and  singing  and  laughing—and  worrying.  All  the  time 
we're  getting  more  tense  and  trying  to  be  casual  about  it.   As 
the  landscape  gets  more  barren,  we  bring  up  the  big  question  more 
often:  Is  the  American  Legion  really  going  to  be  around  there  to 
create  trouble  for  us?  Well,  just  as  we  get  to  the  outskirts  of 
Ely  suddenly  a  group  of  about  ten  or  twelve  enormous  men  step  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  went  like  this,  [gestures]  Held  up 
their  hands  to  stop  this  little  caravan.   I  want  to  tell  you,  if 
I  ever  got  scared  in  my  life,  I  was  scared  that  moment. 

Shearer:   How  were  they  dressed? 

Roger:    Overalls.   Working  clothes.   We  stopped.   The  black  guy  opened 
the  window.   This  huge  man  puts  his  head  in  and  said,  "Is  this 
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the  Taylor  party?"  The  black  guy  said,  "Yes."  The  big  guy  said, 
"We're  here  to  escort  you  into  town.  We're  from  the  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers."  Ah!   Relief. 

We  had  a  meeting.  Not  very  big  because  it  was  just  the 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  workers  and  a  few  townspeople.  Mostly 
mine  workers  who  worked  in  that  big  open  copper  pit.  We  had  a 
daytime  meeting  and  I  did  a  little  collection  pitch.   Not  much 
money  there,  but  it  was  pleasant.  After  the  meeting  a  few  of  the 
men  took  us  to  see  the  incredibly  deep  open  mine  pit.  There  were 
roads  winding  down  along  the  sides,  and  the  huge  trucks  looked 
like  kids'  toys,  they  were  so  far  down.   It  was  a  man-made  Grand 
Canyon.   It  is  nearby  a  town  called  Ruth.  A  sign  on  the  road 
said:  "Ruth.  The  Biggest  Man-made  Hole  in  the  World." 

Later,  we  went  to  a  hotel  which  was  above  a  bar  in  the 
middle  of  Ely.  About  three  in  the  morning  came  loud  knocking 
on  the  door.   [raps  on  desk]   I  was  alone  in  a  room  and,  Boy! 
Again  was  I  scared!   I  peeked  out.   Someone  says,  Get  dressed. 
We're  getting  out  of  here.   There's  going  to  be  trouble.  We  got 
dressed. 

it 

Roger:    On  the  street  next  to  that  bar  were  a  couple  of  taxis.   They  were 
spewing  steam  as  they  were  warming  up.   Somebody  woke  the  taxi 
men  and  at  very  great  cost--I  don't  know  what  it  was- -we  were 
driven  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  where  we  were  going  to  have  our  next 
meeting.   But  we  had  to  get  out  of  there  in  a  hurry  because  we 
were  told  there  were  guys  getting  the  guns  out.   I  don't  think 
they  would  have  been  violent,  but  just  trying  to  scare  the  hell 
of  out  of  us.   But  I  wasn't  about  to  test  the  waters. 

We  drove  all  night  long  to  Las  Vegas.  All  I  can  remember  is 
walking  into  a  hotel—the  lobby  of  every  hotel  has  some  gambling 
going  on  around  the  clock.   I  put  a  couple  of  bucks  worth  of 
quarters  into  a  machine.   I  didn't  win  anything.   I  had  a  stiff 
drink  of  whiskey  and  went  to  bed.   Boy,  I  was  exhausted.  We  had 
a  meeting  that  night  in  Las  Vegas.   It  was  a  little  like  the  war 
nobody  came  to- -a  meeting  nobody  came  to.   I  don't  know  where  the 
people  in  Las  Vegas  were,  but  gamblers  are  interested  in 
gambling.  I  don't  think  they'd  know  who  Henry  Wallace  was  if  they 
found  him  in  their  alphabet  soup.   So  ended  the  whole  episode. 

But  I  kept  in  mind  episodes  between  "Maria  Magdalena,  adios" 
in  Denver,  and  in  Coeur  d'Alene  saying,  "I  think  I  can  make  it--" 
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Bringing  News  of  the  Wallace  Campaign  to  Petaluma  Radicals 


Roger:    Oh,  I  forgot  a  story.  When  I  got  back  here,  I  was  invited  by  a 

group  of  these  left-wing  Jewish  people  who  left  Boyle  Heights  and 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  immigrated  to  Petaluma  to  raise 
chickens  and  be  close  to  nature,  and  maintain  their  very  strong, 
old  Communist  lines.  They  were  really  old  revolutionaries  from 
Russia  and  Poland  who  were  sure  the  USSR  was  a  model  for  the 
future.   They  asked  me  up  now  and  then  to  talk. 

The  presidential  campaign  was  well  along  and  I  talked  to  a 
large  group  about  my  travels  with  Wallace.   Someone  asked,  "By 
how  many  votes  do  you  think  Wallace  will  win?"  I  remember 
explaining  to  them  that  Wallace  was  not  going  to  win.   I  should 
have  kept  my  damn  mouth  shut.   I  said,  You  know,  think  about  it, 
think  for  example  if  you're  walking- -forget  Petaluma;  it  was  a 
village--say  you  go  over  to  a  bigger  town  like  Santa  Rosa.   When 
you  walk  down  the  street—think  about  this—every  second  adult 
you  see  as  you  walk  down  that  street  would  have  to  vote  for 
Wallace  for  him  to  be  president.   I  said,  you  can  see  that  really 
doesn't  make  any  sense  at  this  point.   It  wouldn't  happen. 
Mostly,  the  people  there  were  about  sixty  years  old,  and  their 
faces  showed  such  disappointment,  even  hurt. 

Nobody  said  a  word.   Finally  an  old  woman,  with  a  very  heavy 
Jewish  accent  said,  "Sidney,  remember  me?"   I  said,  "Yes,  I 
remember  you."   She  said,  "You  should;  I  was  your  baby-sitter  in 
Los  Angeles  when  you  were  a  little  boy.  Let  me  ask  you,  Sid," 
she  said,  "did  you  have  to  come  all  the  way  here  to  Petaluma  to 
tell  us  something  we  didn't  want  to  hear?" 


Testing  Commitment  to  Wallace  in  the  Voting  Booth 


Roger:    Now  I  have  another  thing  to  tell  you  about  the  election.   I  used 
to  drive  into  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  my  office  was  at 
the  ILWU  building,  every  day  with  a  very  dear  friend  who  was  an 
editor.   I  won't  mention  his  name  at  this  point.  He  was  at  the 
time  a  strong  Republican.   Everyday  we'd  drive  in  and  have  big 
arguments—usually  humorous --about  why  I  was  voting  for  Wallace, 
and  I  chided  him  for  supporting  Dewey—back  and  forth  with  lots 
of  humor.   We  were  close  friends  and  we  were  often  quite  serious. 

We  had  the  same  polling  place  close  to  where  I  lived  in  the 
Berkeley  hills.   I  went  in  one  booth  and  my  friend,  the 
Republican  editor,  went  into  another.  As  we  walked  out,  he  said 
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"You  know,  dammit",  he  said,  "Sid,  I'm  not  too  sure  about  this," 
he  said,  "but,  you  know,  you  convinced  me,  and  I  decided  to  vote 
for  your  man."  I  have  never  been  sure  whether  he  was  joshing  me, 
or  if  he  was  serious.   Still  don't  know.   I  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  tell  him- -and  never  told  him- -that  I  stood  in  that  booth 
for  a  long  time  quietly  thinking  about  Thomas  Dewey,  as 
president,  and  I  voted  for  Truman.   I  think  you're  the  only 
person  who  knows — 

Shearer:   Now  you've  told  the  world. 

Roger:    It  doesn't  bother  me,  but  the  point  is,  I  liked  Wallace.   I 

believed  in  him  and  all  that.   I  didn't  like  Truman,  though  there 
were  things  about  him  that  I  felt  were  good,  but  I  didn't  like 
him.   But  when  I  thought  of  Dewey  becoming  our  president- 
remember  that  was  when  Dewey  was  supposed  to  win,  at  least  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  certain--!  had  serious  doubts. 

You're  not  asking  me  to  justify  it.   I'm  describing  what 
happened  and  how  I  felt  and  why  I  spent  time  thinking.   There 
were  the  names  Dewey,  Truman,  Wallace  on  the  card  and  maybe  other 
names,  I  don't  remember.   I  thought  about  that  miserable  little 
bastard.   I  really  disliked  Dewey  with  a--  They  used  to  call  him 
"Buster  Dewey."  You  know  why?  Because  as  district  attorney  of 
New  York,  he  was  supposed  to  have  busted  the  gangs,  at  least  he 
advertized  himself  as  doing  so.  Buster  Dewey.   I  thought  of  him 
as  president  and  I  guess  it  was  just  more  than  I  could  stomach. 
So  I  never  told  my  friend  the  Republican  that  if  his  vote  went  to 
Wallace,  that  might  have  helped  defeat  Dewey,  who  knows. 

Shearer:   I  wanted  to  ask  you—back  to  the  campaign  now—you  said,  "We  had 
the  press  with  us."  Did  you  mean  traveling  with  you? 

Roger:    I'm  glad  you  brought  that  up.   I  mean  the  press  was  along  with 
us.   I  remember  just  a  few  of  them.   The  man  who  was  press 
secretary  for  Wallace,  had  been  for  some  years  a  very  competent 
labor  writer  for  the  Chronicle.   He  got  a  Neiman  fellowship  and 
went  to  Harvard  for  a  year.   Instead  of  going  back  to  work  for 
the  Chronicle,  he  decided  to  work  for  Wallace.  He  thought  he 
could  then  go  back  to  the  paper,  but  that  finished  his  career 
there.  After  Wallace's  defeat,  he  had  some  trouble  for  a  while, 
but  then  went  on  to  become  the  administrative  assistant  to  Gerard 
Piel,  the  publisher  of  Scientific  American. 

Shearer:   You  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  Wallace's  word  out  to  the 
major  press. 

Roger:    Most  of  the  press  reported  him  fairly  carefully.   But  they  also 
emphasized  every  attack  on  him,  including  all  the  Red-baiting. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Without  being  the  least  bit  venal,  the  press  can  be  very  harmful, 
just  by  reporting  directly  what  they  were  told—that's  how 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  used  the  press  so  skillfully  .  If  they 
want  to  be  venal — such  as  the  Hearst  press,  or  the  Oakland 
Tribune .  or  Chicago  Tribune,  they  can  be  very  harmful. 

So  you  did  have  press  from  major  newspapers  traveling  with  you? 

In  that  particular  swing  around  the  Northwest.  Yes.  There 
weren't  many  who  actually  traveled.  Mostly  they  were  from  local 
papers  or  stringers.  A  few  traveled  all  the  way  through. 

Who  were  they? 

Well.   There  was  Ed  Leahy  from  Chicago.   And,  a  man  from  the 
New  York  Times.   The  Times  man  would  just  cover  his  own  area.   I 
wished  I'd  been  more  involved  in  helping  them  do  press  releases. 
I  think  they  missed  the  boat  on  those  things  on  occasion. 


How  long  were  you  actually  with  the  campaign? 
campaign? 


Traveling  with  the 


On  different  occasions,  I  suppose  all  together  maybe  four  or  five 
weeks  over  a  period  of  several  months .   Enough  to  get  a  pretty 
good  feel  for  it.  We  were  different  in  the  West  from  the  eastern 
Left  establishment.   They  were  sure  Wallace  would  win.  That  Left 
eastern  establishment  is  really  far  removed  from  the  people  they 
think  they're  trying  to  save.   [chuckles] 

But  they  were  more  certain,  you  think,  that  Wallace  -- 

I  don't  know  about  that  at  all.  All  I  know  is  that  they  used  to 
be  very  critical  of  everything  we  did  out  here  in  the  West.   But 
we  reached  real  people.   I've  never  been  too  fond  of  the  Left 
establishment.  The  Right  establishment  was  never  very  fond  of 
me.   So  you  see--  [chuckles] 


Local  Left-Wing  Supporters  of  Wallace 

Shearer:  Who  at  that  point  was  the  Left  establishment? 

Roger:    A  few  in  the  union  leadership,  a  few  among  academics  and  many  in 
the  professions  and  the  arts;  not  very  many  working  people.   I'll 
give  you  an  example.  Robert  Kenney,  who  had  been  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governor  of  California  a  few  years  earlier,  who 
had  been  elected  state  attorney  general,  became  a  member  of  the 
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committee  supporting  Wallace  for  president.  Many  who  supported 
Wallace  had  very  good  political  credentials  in  the  Democratic 
party.  They  went  to  him  because  they  believed  what  he  believed. 

Shearer:  Who  in  particular? 

Roger:    Oh,  I  wish  I  could  remember  a  few  names.   I  Just  don't  have  them. 
I'll  find  some  names  who  supported  the  Progressive  party,  who 
were  active  in  the  Progressive  party.   Gregory  Peck  was  one  of 
them. 

Shearer:   Frank  McTernan  was  a  supporter  locally.  He  was  also  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1948.   He  was  vying  with  Frank  Havanner. 

Roger:    I  remember  Havanner.  We  all  supported  him,  but  he  never  paid 
much  attention  to  us. 

Shearer:   He  and  Frank  McTernan  were  vying  for  the  same  seat.  Frank 
McTernan,  however,  I  gather  was  a  Progressive. 

Roger:    They  were  vying  in  separate  parties  for  the  same  seat. 

Shearer:   Then  Frank  McTernan  gave  an  endorsement  to  Havanner,  who 
repudiated  it. 

Roger:    In  other  words,  Frank  McTernan  probably  didn't  make  the  final 
vote  so  he  decided  to  make  a  gift  of  his  support. 

Shearer:   Apparently. 

Roger:    I  don't  blame  Havanner  for  turning  it  down.   Frank  McTernan  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  see  him  quite  often.   I  don't  blame 
Havanner  for  doing  that.   He  probably  got  more  votes  out  of 
repudiating  McTernan.   If  the  bottom  line  is  getting  elected,  I 
suppose  you  can  let  friendship  and  ethics  and  all  that  go  by  the 
way.   I  remember  Frank  McTernan  was  with  a  very  good  law  firm  in 
terms  of  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Shearer:   Garry,  Dreyfus,  McTernan  and  Brotsky. 

Roger:    That's  right.   You've  got  a  good  memory.  Brotsky  left  to  teach 
at  Golden  Gate  College  of  Law.   Garry  is  alone  now.   He  doesn't 
have  a  partner.  I  talked  to  him  quite  recently.  Garry  told  me 
one  of  the  funniest  things  I'd  heard  in  quite  some  time.  I 
reminded  him  how  he  appeared  before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  1957,  that  terrible  hearing  at  the  post  office  in 
San  Francisco.   Benjamin  (Barney)  Dreyfus  was  there.  Dreyfus  was 
smooth,  such  a  gentlemen.   Spoke  beautiful  English.   He  knew  the 
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Constitution  backwards  and  forwards. 
He  handled  himself  with  such  aplomb . 


He  could  handle  anything. 


Then  comes  Garry.   Speaking  like  a  street  bum  out  of  Fresno. 
"Dese"  and  "dose."  He  can't  speak  English.   He  was  born  and 
raised  here,  but  he  still  "dis"  and  "dat"  for  this  and  that.  His 
grammar  is  bad.  He's  a  great  lawyer.  A  great  criminal  lawyer. 
Garry  and  I  were  talking  about  this  on  the  phone  just  a  few  days 
ago.  We  were  laughing.  He  said,  "I  looked  like  a  bum  compared 
to  Dreyfus."  I  said,  "That's  true,  Charlie,  but  you  did  a  good 
job  in  your  own  right,  let  me  tell  you."  He  said,  "Yeah,  I  did  a 
pretty  good  job.   Just  recently,"  he  said,  "I  was  speaking  before 
some  group  at  the  Commonwealth  Club,  and  the  man  who  introduced 
me  said,  "And  now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we're  going  hear  from  our 
colleague  Charles  Garry,  a  man  who  is  a  legend  in  his  own  mind.'" 
[laughter]   I  said,  "Charlie,  was  that  a  slip  of  the  tongue?"  He 
said,  "No,  it  wasn't.  A  legend  in  his  own  mind."   [laughter] 


Wallace  Campaign  Press  Relations 


Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer: 

Roger: 
Shearer: 


I  want  to  ask  you,  you  being  a  member  of  the  committed  circle 
around  Wallace,  how  did  you  deal  with  the  press?  Did  you  have 
any  control  over  what  went  out  to  the  press  or  what  -- 

No  way.  The  campaign  had  a  lot  of  freedom.   It  didn't  have  the 
sort  of  control  that  you'd  find  in  most  political  campaigns. 


How  big  was  your  entourage  when  you  traveled  by  caravan? 
cars,  three  cars? 


Two 


I  don't  remember.  Usually,  with  Wallace  there  were  a  couple  of 
extra  people  to  watch  him  to  make  sure  nobody  bothered  him  or 
attacked  him.   It  was  pretty  small,  no  big  deal.  He  was  not  the 
kind  of  guy  that  the  army  would  send  a  brass  band  out  to  the 
station  to  greet  him.   Some  little  towns'  mayors  would  come  in 
and  say  hello.   It  was  much  more  simple  and  informal. 


So  it  would  be  Wallace  and  you, 
secretary?  A  press  secretary? 


and  there  must  have  been  a 


Yes.  There  was  a  press  secretary  I  mentioned,  Steve  Fisher. 
Three  drivers? 
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Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer; 
Roger: 


The  drivers.  There  was  the  chairman,  I  guess  Baldwin  managed 
the  campaign.   Sometimes  there  would  be  quite  a  few  local  people, 
but  then  you'd  go  on  and  say  goodbye  to  them,  and  they've  gone. 

The  press  thought  it  was,  I  think  by  and  large,  an 
impossible  campaign,  but  they  liked  the  guy.   I  had  a  feeling 
they  liked  the  guy  more  than  they  liked  a  lot  of  the  people 
around  him.   I  got  the  feeling  most  people  thought  he  was  a 
decent,  honest  guy  with  some  very  good  ideas.  A  dreamer. 

There  was  a  very  right-wing  guy  who  had  a  column  in  almost 
half  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  Westbrook 
Pegler,  who  used  to  refer  to  Wallace  as  a  "bubble-head."  I  don't 
think  most  of  the  press  people  felt  that  he  was  a  bubble-head, 
but  I  did  feel  they  thought  he  was  a  little  bit  up  in  the  sky. 

There  was  no  press  entourage  as  such.  There  were  a  few 
people  who  came  along  in  each  area  for  a  while.  New  York  Times 
men  I  remember,  such  as  Lawrence  Davis  in  Northern  California  who 


stayed  with  us  wherever  we  went  within  his  territory, 
man  in  the  Northwest  joined  us  and  stayed  with  us. 


Another 


You  said  there  was  a  press  secretary.   He  put  out  the  releases? 

Right . 

And  you  did  more  the  personal  presentation? 

My  main  job  was  to  speak.   I  didn't  organize  the  meeting,  but  I 
pulled  it  together.   I  might  get  up  and  say  a  few  words  for  a 
while  before  the  next  speaker.   I  may  have  been  a  chairman  in  a 
couple  of  places.   Usually  it  was  a  local  person  who  was  known  to 
people  who  would  chair  it.   Then  I  might  be  introduced,  say  a  few 
words,  and  make  the  collection  pitch. 

I  was  the  preacher  who  passed  the  plate.   The  preacher 
speaks  about  the  nice  things  that  the  candidate  has  to  offer.   He 
loosens  the  crowd  up  a  little  bit.   He  says,  now  we're  going  to 
make  a  collection,  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  sound.   I  want  it  to  be 
silent.   Bills  only.   [laughter]  You  get  a  big  laugh  and  you 
say,  1  really  mean  that.   I  mean  bills.  No  tinkling  coins. 

Sometimes  a  crowd  is  sullen  and  not  interested.   Especially 
if  they  know  you  are  going  to  want  money.  You  have  to  try  and 
convince  them  that  the  money  is  going  to  go  for  a  good  purpose. 
To  make  the  campaign  feasible.   Possible.   I  didn't  always  enjoy 
that  kind  of  thing.   I  did  it  because  I  was  committed  to  Wallace. 
Not  committed  enough  as  you  finally  learned  to  vote  for  him  in 
the  last  moment  of  truth,  but  I  was  glad  he  had  this  campaign. 
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The  press,  by  and  large,  is  run  by  people  who  are  not  very 
sophisticated.  Most  reporters  in  most  places  are  about  as  simple 
as  the  people  they  write  to.  There  is  some  kind  of  an  illusion 
of  reporters  being  worldly.   I  have  met  very  few  of  those. 


Eastern  Left-Wing  Establishment 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Earlier  you  were  speaking  about  the  eastern  establishment, 
you  mean  the  eastern  press  establishment? 


Did 


No.   There  is  a  kind  of  an  eastern  Left  establishment.   I  don't 
mean  the  Communist  party.   I  mean  an  intellectual  establishment 
that  reads  The  Nation  and  New  Republic.  You  remember  that  after 
Wallace  left  the  government  and  when  Truman  was  reelected, 
Wallace  was  made  editor  of  the  New  Republic . 

Oh  yes,  I  did  know  that. 

Which  was  then  a  very  liberal  magazine  that  had  a  fairly  large 
circulation.   He  wrote  the  main  editorials.   I  was  with  him  when 
a  group  of  people  escorted  him  around  the  waterfront  when  he  was 
editor  of  the  New  Republic.  We  spoke  to  a  Press  Club  dinner. 


Returning  Benjamin  Bufano's  St.  Francis  to  San  Francisco 


Roger:    Benjamin  Bufano,  the  sculptor,  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.   Benny 
had  a  regular  room  in  the  Press  Club.   It  belonged  to  Stan 
Delaplane  who  paid  the  rent  for  it.   Sometimes  I'd  stay  in  the 
other  bed  in  that  room.   I  got  to  know  Benny  very  well.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  dinner  because  he  loved  and  believed  in 
Wallace.  Benny  made  the  introduction.  He  said,  "Now  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Vice  President  Henry  Wallace,  and  now 
editor  of  the  New  Republican."  Broke  up  the  house. 

Shearer:   I  guess  so.   [laughing] 

Roger:    I  don't  think  he  ever  knew  why  everybody  was  laughing.  Even 

Wallace  laughed.   It  was  a  very  jolly  meeting.  Wallace  was  never 
a  man  to  be  funny  about  anything.  His  sincerity  was  such  that 
after  you  stopped  feeling  a  little  awkward  with  his  sincerity, 
you  learned  to  appreciate  it.   Look,  let's  face  it,  none  of  us 
are  so  simple  that  we  have  only  one  set  of  opinions.  There  were 
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many  facets  to  the  guy.   Certain  things  about  him  were  not 
attractive  to  me,  but  a  lot  about  him  was  very  attractive. 

Shearer:  Was  this  appearance  at  the  Press  Club  in  the  fall  during--!  seem 
to  remember  reading  in  the  Chronicle  around  October  5  or  6  of 
1948,  that  Wallace  arrived  in  town  and  Stanton  Delaplane  had  a 
commentary.   There  were  maybe  half  a  dozen  separate,  not  very 
large,  stories  about  his  appearance,  but  he  had  apparently 
appeared  before  the  longshoremen  who  had  cheered  him.   They  were 
then  still  on  strike,  I  believe? 

Roger:    Yes.   In  fact,  he  traveled  the  waterfront  and  spoke  to  strikers 
on  the  picket  line. 

Shearer:   Right.  Was  that  the  occasion  for  this  Press  Club  appearance? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember.   If  he  was  conducting  a  campaign  at  that  time, 
and  if  he  was  speaking  to  waterfront  strikers,  it  had  to  be  1948, 
and  he  was  no  longer  editor  of  the  New  Republic. 

I  was  very  involved  with  Benny  in  something  else  around  that 
time.   It  was  about  his  beloved  statue  of  St.  Francis,  which  we 
sometimes  cruelly  called,  the  thalidomide  statue.  We  can  get 
pretty  cruel  sometimes,  but  we  didn't  say  it  to  Benny. 

Shearer:   Now,  who  is  we?  The  press? 

Roger:    Oh,  no.   This  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  press.   This  has  got 
to  do  with  all  of  us  who  knew  Benny  and  loved  him.   But  the  point 
is,  that  statue  had  been  removed  from  the  front  of  a  Catholic 
church,  the  one  that's  down  there  just  off  Grand  Avenue  on 
Vallejo,  I  believe.  That  little  Catholic  church.  Vallejo  and 
halfway  down  to  Columbus  there ' s  a  church  and  it  was  right  in 
front  on  the  steps.   The  priests  said  that  it  was  in  the  way  of 
people.  After  a  marriage,  people  want  to  get  out  on  the  steps 
and  throw  rice  on  the  newlyweds.  The  priests  said  the  statue  was 
in  the  way  and  there  was  not  much  room  for  the  wedding  party.   I 
think  they  didn't  want  that  statue  there  because  it  didn't 
conform  to  the  traditional,  pious-looking  St.  Francis  with  a 
couple  of  birds  on  his  finger.   Picking  seeds  out  of  his  beard  or 
something . 

II 

Roger:    What  happened  was  that  the  statue  was  then  sold  to  a  man  who  had 
a  hot  dog  and  hamburger  stand  in  Oakland.   It  was  loaned  to  Sid's 
Hot  Dogs  or  Hamburgers.   I  think  it  was  loaned  because  he  offered 
Bufano  a  place  to  put  it.   It  was  in  the  parking  lot  of  his 
drive-in  hamburger /hot  dog  joint  in  Oakland.   Of  course  it 
attracted  people,  although  most  people  didn't  like  that  statue. 
I  think  it's  a  very  interesting  statue. 
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Finally,  Louie  Goldblatt  of  the  ILWU  got  very  interested  and 
involved  in  getting  the  ILWU  Longshore  Local  10  to  put  in  the 
kind  of  money  it  would  take  to  put  in  a  base  and  a  fountain  and  a 
place  for  the  statue.  You  know,  it's  there  now?  It's  been  there 
for  years.  We  decided  we'd  all  go  over  there  and  Benny  would  rig 
the  statue.   Bigge  Transportation  Company  said  it  was  willing  to 
donate  a  crane  and  a  big  truck  and  the  rigging,  because  it's  a 
big,  heavy  statue.   It  breaks  into  a  couple  of  parts.   Breaks  is 
not  the  word.   It  comes  apart.  You  don't  want  to  break  it. 

The  truck  company  offered  Benny  a  rigger  as  a  contribution 
to  take  it  from  Oakland.   Benny  was  so  good  at  rigging  because 
after  he'd  gone  all  the  way  to  Italy  to  get  the  marble,  he  was  so 
good  at  rigging  that  he  insisted  on  doing  it  himself.  He  did  a 
beautiful  job  of  rigging  St.  Francis. 

I  am  a  guy  who  liked  to  do  publicity  stunts  on  occasion.   I 
had  an  idea.   I  mentioned  it  to  Benny  as  my  little  joke,  but  only 
half  a  joke.   I  said,  "Benny,  how  would  you  like  to  ride  the 
statue?  Put  a  couple  of  ropes  on  you  and  ride  the  statue  from 
Oakland  across  the  bridge  and  into  San  Francisco."  He  thought  it 
was  a  fabulous  idea.  Riding  astraddle  of  the  statue.   It  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do.   Apparently  somebody  called  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  for  permission.   They  said  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  he  had  to  watch  his  head. 

I  called  all  the  TV  stations  and  the  newspapers  in  town. 
Told  them  to  be  at  a  certain  spot  where,  when  it  reaches  San 
Francisco,  they  can  set  up  their  equipment  there  and  they'd  get  a 
picture  of  Benny  Bufano  riding  the  statue.   [laughter]   They  did. 
It  got  on  most  of  the  television  stations.  The  papers  got 
pictures  of  Benny  riding  like  a  cowboy.  He  rode  it  in.  They  got 
over  the  Bay  Bridge  and  down  to  the  lot  in  front  of  the  Local  10 
longshore  hall.  They  rigged  it  up  again  with  a  portable  crane 
and  set  it  down. 

There  it  stands,  I  think,  very  unhappily  standing  there. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid.  The  union  didn't  do  a  good  job  of 
keeping  it  up.  Keeping  up  the  grass  and  the  flowers.  There  was 
a  fountain  there  once  and  it  had  gotten  kind  of  grungy.   I  am 
told  it's  a  little  better  now. 

People  say  that  on  a  foggy  night  that  statue  suddenly 
develops  a  tear  under  each  eye  and  it  rolls  down  because  it  was 
getting  dirty  from  the  dust.  The  tear  would  make  a  track  right 
down  the  cheek.   I  never  saw  it,  but  I  heard  it.   I  am  willing  to 
perpetuate  any  sentimental  mythology  that  comes  my  way. 
[laughter] 
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Wallace,  the  ILWU,  and  the  Communist  Party  Line 
[Interview  8:  no  date  available] f# 

Roger:    I  want  to  go  back  and  say  a  bit  more  about  Wallace  because  you 
can't  disassociate  him  from  other  happenings  in  1948.  The  ILWU 
supported  Wallace,  though  ultimately  I  was  convinced  the  majority 
of  ILWU  ranks  did  not  vote  for  Wallace.  However,  ILWU  members  in 
the  San  Francisco  area  who  were  more  politically  tuned  than  most 
areas,  I'm  sure  favored  Wallace. 

Wallace  spent  a  lot  of  time  around  the  waterfront.  He  was 
probably  the  only  candidate  to  walk  with  the  pickets  in  the  1948 
longshore  strike.   I  shouldn't  say  longshore  alone,  because  it 
was  a  coastwise  strike—from  Bellingham,  Washington  to  San  Diego, 
California.   It  included  the  Marine  Engineers;  Master,  Mates  and 
Pilots;  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards;  and  the  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Wipers  Association. 

Of  all  these,  only  the  ILWU  supported  Wallace—and  that  was 
one  reason  given  by  CIO  to  bounce  the  ILWU  and  other  "left-wing" 
unions  from  the  CIO- -including  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  workers, 
United  Electrical  workers  and  the  Marine  Cooks.   The  CIO  opposed 
any  third  party.   They  felt  the  main  job  of  labor  was  to  support 
a  party  that  can  win—the  Democratic  party.  Also,  the  ILWU's 
opposed  the  Marshall  Plan.   I've  always  had  certain  reservations 
about  the  opposition.   It  was  pretty  much  the  party  line. 

Shearer:   The  Communist  party  line? 

Roger:    I  thought  so.   There  were  plenty  opponents  who  were  not  Communist 
party  people.  Wallace  was  not  a  Communist  and  neither  was  I. 
Opponents  generally  felt  the  Marshall  Plan  was  a  kind  of  dole 
that  would  give  the  United  States  greater  control  over  European 
workers'  lives  and  threaten  re-establishing  democratic  unionism. 

I'll  tell  you  something  about  the  "party  line"  which  I  never 
mentioned.   Early  in  the  postwar  period,  I  interviewed  a  writer 
named  Albert  Kahn  who  was  pretty  far  to  the  left.  His  biggest 
money-making  book  was  about  Pavlova,  the  great  Russian  ballerina. 

Kahn  was  sitting  with  me  in  the  studio  at  RGO,  getting  ready 
for  an  interview  about  this  book,  not  about  politics.   I  asked 
him  casually— we  weren't  on  the  air  yet— "What's  your  feeling 
about  the  Marshall  Plan?"  He  said,  "Oh,  I'm  waiting  to  see  how 
Molotov  reacts  and  then  I'll  tell  you  how  I  feel."  That 
nauseated  me.   Luckily,  the  men  in  the  control  booth  had  shut  off 
the  microphone.  I'm  talking  about  something  I  remember  over  forty 
years  ago. 
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Shearer:   But  that  was  a  shock  to  you? 

Roger:    I  had  certain  naive  characteristics  which  caused  certain  things 
to  trouble  me.  But,  maybe  these  naive  characteristics  made  a 
nice  guy  out  of  me.   I  really  believed  what  I  said.  During  the 
war,  I  believed  in  the  propaganda  I  was  expressing  to  the  Far 
East—that  we  could  build  a  better  world  for  people.   I  believed. 

Shearer:  When  you  heard  him  say  this,  was  it  clear  to  you  that  he  was 

following  a  line?  He  was  not  simply  saying,  I  want  to  wait  to 
see  what  Mr.  Molotov  says  and  then  I'll  think  about  it  and  make 
up  my  own  mind?  That  was  not  what  he  meant? 

Roger:    I  don't  know  and  I  don't  think  so.   It  became  clearer  to  me,  as 

things  started  changing.  For  liberals  there  were  big  shifts  from 
one  set  of  hopes  to  another  set  of  great  disappointments. 
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X  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  WATERFRONT 


Issues  of  the  1948  Waterfront  Strike 


Roger:    In  any  case,  the  1948  period  included  Wallace,  and  included  a  big 
maritime  strike,  and  above  all  else,  a  significant  employers' 
attack  on  waterfront  and  seafaring  workers.   Remember  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  had  passed  in  1947  and  came  into  operation 
early  in  1948.   If  the  Taft-Hartley  law  were  interpreted  in 
certain  ways,  it  could  preclude  the  use  of  hiring  halls.  The 
point  is  that  the  hiring  procedure  was  the  heart  of  maritime 
unions—that 's  what  the  1934  strike  victory  was  all  about. 

The  Waterfront  Employers  Association  moved  in  fast  and  said 
this  was  going  to  be  the  year  for  new  negotiations  and  one  of  the 
things  we  want  to  negotiate  is  to  change  the  hiring  system.  Not 
to  eliminate  the  hiring  hall--but  to  have  complete  control  of  the 
dispatchers.   Up  to  that  point  the  hiring  was  jointly  controlled, 
with  the  employers  having  equal  control  with  the  union.   But  the 
dispatchers  were  democratically  elected  in  a  secret  ballot. 
Longshoremen  elected  the  longshoremen  who  did  the  dispatching. 

Shearer:   In  what  way  did  the  employers  exert  control  then? 

Roger:    They  had  joint  control  and  the  employers  paid  for  the  hiring 

hall--also  called  the  dispatch  hall.  Given  certain  standards, 
employers  could  insist  certain  people  should  not  be  dispatched  to 
certain  jobs.   But,  they  could  not  pick  and  choose  their  favored 
men  and  leave  others  in  the  cold  without  work.  Here's  a  little 
background:  A  large  number  of  the  men  who  worked  out  of  the 
hiring  hall  in  19A8--maybe  a  majority- -were  involved  in  the  1934 
strike.   That  strike  aimed  at  control  of  the  job,  by  establishing 
a  new  hiring  process.  That  was  the  real  revolution  of  1934. 

Shearer:   To  reform  the  shape-up? 

Roger:    To  totally  eliminate  the  shape-up.   It  was  replaced  by  the 

hiring  hall- -the  concept  of  dividing  the  work  equitably.  Certain 
standards  were  set  up  by  the  men  themselves,  by  the  union,  and  by 
the  contract,  so  that  the  man  who  had  the  most  hours  of  work 
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would  be  the  last  to  be  sent  out  to  the  job.  The  man  with  the 
fewest  hours  would  be  first  out.   It  was  called--"low  man  out." 

Before  the  1934  strike,  they  had  the  shape-up--longshoremen 
called  it  the  "slave  market."  Crowds  would  congregate  in  the 
pitch  dark  of  a  cold  morning  and  a  hiring-boss  would  stand  in 
front  of  the  pier  and  point --"you,"  "you,"  and  "you."  It  was 
dog-eat-dog  until  he  had  all  the  men  needed  to  make  up  the  gangs. 
Hiring  bosses  knew  the  men  and  knew  what  the  employer  wanted—and 
had  no  scruples  about  taking  money  or  gifts  on  the  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low-man-out  system,  meant  that  every 
man  who  was  available  and  wanted  to  work  would  end  up  with  the 
same  hours  by  the  end  of  a  period.  You  couldn't  buy  or  bribe  for 
the  job- -everything  was  on  the  record  and  men  had  an  opportunity 
to  equalize  their  income  and  choose  their  job  as  well. 

Then,  in  1948,  the  employers  felt  their  oats  under  the  new 
labor  law--its  actual  title  is  "Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947."  They  virtually  invited  a  strike.   To  announce  they  were 
going  to  try  to  change  the  hiring  hall  as  it  had  been  known  since 
the  1934  strike  was  really  a  provocation.   As  if,  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  under  their  belts,  they  could  break  the  union. 

Shearer:   This  is  the  employer's  association? 

Roger:    Waterfront  Employer's  Association.  The  man  who  ran  it  then  was 
Frank  Foisie.   In  Seattle,  he  established  one  of  the  first 
dispatch  halls,  totally  controlled  by  the  employer.  He  was  known 
as  "Fink  Hall"  Foisie.   He  dreamed  of  negotiating  a  new  contract 
with  the  ILWU--and  end  the  hiring  hall,  he  hoped.  With  the 
employers'  anti-union  demands  a  tough,  coastwise  strike  seemed 
inevitable.  At  the  same  time  were  hints—we  all  felt  it—hints 
that  the  CIO  was  going  to  lower  the  boom  on  the  ILWU. 

There  were  also  signs  that  another  persecution  of  Bridges 
would  happen  soon.  Why?  Because  the  employers  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  stressing  the  dread  word,  "Communist."  The 
employers  said,  We  won't  negotiate  with  Communists.  They  warned 
the  rank  and  file— and  not  very  subtle  about  it—If  you  want  to 
negotiate,  you  will  have  to  get  rid  of  your  Communist  officers. 
This  is  how  it  was  interpreted  and  it  led  to  a  tough  strike. 

Shearer:   In  what  way  was  that  different  from  earlier  postures  assumed  by 
the  Waterfront  Employers  Association? 

Roger:  After  1936,  there  were  no  long  strikes  that  I  can  recall.  The 
employers  always  said  Harry  was  a  "Red"  and  that  the  union  was 
Communist-led.  The  employers  used  that  Red-labeling  in  many 
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attempts  to  split  maritime  unions;  they  were  successful  in  some 
cases.   But  not  in  1948.  By  the  way,  the  next  year,  in  1949,  the 
Communist  bugaboo  was  the  number-one  employer  tactic  in  trying 
to  break  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  Hawaii. 

Shearer:   Somewhere  I  read  that  the  contracts  were  due  to  expire  on  June  15 
with  major  maritime  unions,  the  ILWU,  the  National  Union  of 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  MEBA- -Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association.  And  the  Radio  Division  of  MEBA,  the  ACA. 

Roger:    Yes.  American  Communications  Association. 

Shearer:   The  ILWU  published  a  leaflet  saying  that  the  ship  owners  want  all 
the  contracts  to  conform  to  Taft-Hartley,  "giving  the  ILWU  the 
same  dose  the  government  gave  the  Mineworkers  after  they  had  won 
pensions  and  agreement  with  the  mine  owners."  That  ring  a  bell? 

Roger:    I  do  remember  that  sometime  earlier  there  was  a  strike  in  the 
coal  fields.   United  Mineworkers  Union.  Truman  threatened  to 
send  in  the  troops  and  the  government  would  run  the  mines,  so  to 
speak.  At  another  time,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  John  L. 
Lewis  said,  "You  can't  dig  coal  with  bayonets." 

I'm  trying  to  remember  other  points  of  consequence.   The 
1948  strike  lasted  a  long  time.  Employers  were  hoping  to  use 
Taft-Hartley  wherever  there  were  hiring  halls.  Almost  everything 
to  do  with  shipping  had  hiring  halls. 


How  Work  Shapes  the  Worker 


Roger:    This  a  good  time  to  point  out  that  the  nature  of  an  industry  has 
an  influence  on  the  kind  of  people  that  come  to  the  job.   The 
nature  of  an  industry  sometimes  determines  the  kinds  of  demands 
and  the  kinds  of  contracts  that  are  made.   I'll  give  you  an 
example.   I've  thought  about  this  a  great  deal. 

The  nature  of  longshoring  is  that  a  group  of  men  are' 
dispatched  to  go  to  a  certain  ship  at  a  pier  or  terminal.  At 
eight  in  the  morning  they  walk  into  a  dock  and  check  in  with  the 
gang  boss,  who  tells  them  which  hatch  or  which  section  of  the 
dock  they  would  work. 

Shearer:   There's  more  than  one  hatch  to  a  ship? 

Roger:    Most  ships  at  that  early  period  had  five  hatches.  Then  the  big 
"Mariner"  came  along,  with  a  total  of  six  deep  hatches,  plus  a 
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small  one.  Even  big  passenger  ships  had  hatches  forward  and  aft 
for  cargo  and  supplies  and  baggage  and  whatever. 

Shearer:   That  means  that  the  holds  were  then  compartmentalized? 

Roger:    Yes.  That's  right.  These  were  the  holds,  hatches,  each  with  a 
number  of  decks—all  worked  by  longshoremen  and  ship  clerks  and 
foremen  and  supercargoes  and  the  plan-men,  who  determine  where 
each  kind  of  cargo  will  be  loaded.   It's  very  complex  and  we'd 
better  not  get  too  technical.  The  longshoremen  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  different  tasks,  from  forklift  drivers  who  bring  the 
cargo  to  the  edge  of  the  ship,  and  then  the  hook-on  men  who 
attach  the  cargo  to  the  slings  or  wires  or  ropes  that  the  winch 
drivers  bring  up  and  over  and  down  into  the  hatch  where  the  hold 
men  ultimately  bring  the  cargo  to  rest  inside  the  ship.   I'm  the 
one  who  cautioned  against  getting  too  technical.  The  fact  is 
that  this  longshore  work  takes  skills,  born  of  experience,  and  I 
have  the  deepest  appreciation  of  these  skilled  men. 

Now  think  of  it  in  these  terms.   In  the  old  days,  they  would 
stand  and  wait  to  be  picked  off  the  street  by  a  hiring  boss;  no 
hiring  hall.   Sometimes  if  a  hiring  boss  knew  a  man  or  this  guy 
paid  off  on  occasion,  he'd  get  some  work.   In  the  old  days, 
they'd  say,  he'd  work  if  he  would  "hang  a  ham."  It  meant  hang  a 
gift  on  the  hiring  boss'  door  Christmas  morning.   He's  a  "ham 
hanger"  was  another  way  of  saying  he's  a  butt  kisser. 

In  any  case,  guys  could  be  hired  by  favoritism,  for  family 
reasons,  for  pay-offs,  for  whatever  situation.   In  certain  cases, 
as  in  New  York,  a  lot  of  criminals  were  involved  in  the  hiring 
process  to  make  sure  their  people  got  on  the  docks—and  came  out 
with  more  than  they  came  in.  On  the  West  Coast,  as  a  result  of 
the  1934  strike  and  the  hiring  hall,  if  a  man  is  next  in 
line—low  man  out—he  works.  Let's  say  he  sees  six  different 
ship  jobs  on  the  board.  He  likes  to  work  in  Oakland,  or  he  likes 
a  Swedish  ship,  whatever.  He  can  pick  his  job. 

Shearer:  What  limits  are  there  on  the  men's  ability  to  pick?  There  are 
certain  limits,  I  understand,  that  have  to  do  with  experience. 

Roger:    You  can't  pick  a  skilled  job  unless  you're  a  skilled  man.   To  be 
a  skilled  man  you  have  to  pass  certain  tests.  There's  a  winch 
driver's  hiring  list,  so  the  winch  driver  has  the  right  to  pick 
the  place  he  wants  to  work.  Later  on  under  intense  technological 
changes,  you've  got  to  handle  giant  cranes.  A  guy  who  would 
drive  an  ordinary  winch  couldn't  walk  in  and  handle  a  container 
crane,  he  had  to  have  training. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Is  it  there  where  the  employers  had  some  input  in  setting  the 
standards  for  experience? 

Absolutely.   They  had  that  right,  and  the  employers  had  other 
rights.   The  union  sometimes  was  lax  about  letting  the  men  know 
that  the  employers  had  a  right  to  know  that  a  man  dispatched  from 
the  hiring  hall,  was  able  to  do  the  job.   The  union,  in  a  sense, 
guaranteed  that  men  dispatched  can  do  the  job  and  do  it  well. 
Unfortunately,  many  men  came  in  during  the  tremendous  wartime 
rush  for  work.   Many  came  from  farms  and  had  never  seen  a  ship 
before.   On  the  waterfront,  if  a  guy  can't  do  the  job,  they  often 
refer  to  him  as  a  "cherry  picker." 

I  see. 

Now,  you  know  "ham  hangers"  and  "cherry  pickers."   Ham  hangers 
are  people  we  don't  like.   Cherry  pickers  you  feel  sorry  for. 
Many  of  the  new  guys  did  well  if  they  worked  with  a  good  gang.   A 
good  gang  meant  you  worked  with  skilled  men- -and  you  did  it  the 
way  they  did  it.   They  would  tell  you  what  to  do,  show  you  how  to 
do  it,  and  back  you  up.   Soon,  you  became  a  skilled  longshoreman. 

In  the  old  days,  before  all  the  look-alike  containers,  a 
longshoreman  didn't  always  know  the  kind  of  cargo  he'd  be 
handling.   If  you  worked  a  Luckenback  ship  at  Encinal  Terminal  in 
Alameda,  you  knew  that  all  five  hatches  would  be  stuffed  to  the 
top  of  the  hatch  with  canned  goods  or  dried  fruit. 

I  thought  they  also  carried  pianos.   Didn't  they? 

Well,  they  can  carry  all  kinds  of  things.   They  were  primarily 
devoted  to  taking  canned  goods  and  dried  fruit  from  California  to 
Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston.   They  were  intercoastal-- 
something  we  don't  have  anymore.   The  main  thing  is  a  good 
longshoreman  is  able  to  handle  an  enormous  variety  of  cargo.   One 
day  he  may  be  handling  canned  goods,  throwing  cases  in  a  very 
special  order;  and  the  next  day  work  a  ship  handling  long  steel. 
A  good  longshoreman  over  the  years  learned  to  do  all  these  jobs. 
When  containers  came  along,  the  special  skills  were  no  longer 
necessary.   The  truly  skilled  man  who  could  do  all  these  things 
started  to  disappear.   I  believe  there's  a  tragedy  there. 

The  people  working  in  the  hatch  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
knew  they  were  covered  by  good  safety  rules  and  good  union  rules, 
guaranteeing  rest  periods  and  food  periods  and  all  that  men  need 
to  work  well  and  stay  healthy. 

Remember,  earlier  I  said  I  believe  the  nature  of  an  industry 
often  shapes  the  manner  in  which  people  react  to  a  situation. 
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Take  safety,  for  example.  In  the  old  days,  in  an  unsafe  situation 
the  man  in  charge  would  say,  keep  working  and  we'll  talk  about  it 
later,  after  the  shift  is  over.    But,  if  you  felt  the  ship  is 
truly  unsafe  you  could  refuse  to  work- -and  be  fired.   Under  later 
ILWU  contracts,  refusal  to  work  was  permitted  as  long  as  you 
called  an  arbitrator  to  look  at  the  situation.   If  he  said  this 
was  a  legitimate  work  stoppage,  you  were  paid  for  that  job,  even 
if  you  had  to  stand  by  to  have  the  situation  corrected. 

If  you  were  told,  work  the  rest  of  the  day  and  it  would  be 
fixed  later,  you  can  say,  no  way.   Remember,  a  ship  is  not  a 
factory  where  the  next  day  you  come  back  and  find  the  machinery 
is  fixed  and  in  good  condition.   This  "factory"  has  sailed  away 
and  left.   Unless  you  deal  with  the  issue  right  then  and  there, 
you  had  no  guarantee  that  the  unsafe  conditions  wouldn't  continue 
at  another  port.   And  the  next  ship  could  be  just  as  unsafe. 

When  you  consider  that  unlike  most  work,  this  job  leaves 
you  and  you  better  fix  things  on  the  spot,  this  creates  what 
might  be  called  spontaneous  militancy.   You  can  say,  to  hell  with 
you  guys,  fix  this  or  we  don't  work. 

Shearer:   Taking  the  initiative  and  taking  it  promptly. 

Roger:    You  have  to  do  it  right  then  and  there.   Longshoremen  are  known 
all  over  the  world  as  the  most  militant  workers.   I  think  the 
reason  is  because  the  job  goes  away.   There  are  others  who  also 
have  a  reputation  of  being  militant.   Miners  know  when  something 
is  unsafe.   When  they  walk  out,  they  mean—we're  not  going  to 
work  because  we  might  die  in  there.   With  longshoremen  who  see 
ships  sail  away,  militancy  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  on  the 
job. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  mentioned  this  before, 
sailors  who  live  on  the  ships  want  everything  to  be  calm  and  easy 
going.   They  don't  want  militancy  because  they  don't  want  anyone 
to  rock  the  boat.   Because  they  live  there.   This  is  their  home. 

Shearer:   Does  this  characterization  extend  to  the  management  of  the  ship 
who  is  also  a  resident  on  the  ship? 

Roger:    Of  course.  Merchant  marine  officers  also  need  a  safe,  neat  and 
calm  ship—seafarers  call  them  "happy  ships."  That  is 
universally  appreciated  through  the  ranks,  from  bottom  to  top. 
We've  all  read  or  heard  about  some  horrible  ships.   American 
ships  were  traditionally  as  bad  as  any  at  one  time—in  terms  of 
food  and  living  quarters  and  health  and  human  treatment. 

II 
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Shearer:   But  your  sense  is  that  the  character  of  the  work  itself  shaped 
the  behavior  and  expectations  of  the  workers? 

Roger:    I'm  convinced  of  that.   I  think  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
attracted  to  certain  jobs  are  also  attracted  by  some  of  the 
conditions  the  jobs  create. 

For  example,  the  waterfront  has  traditionally  been  a  place 
where  there  might  be  no  work  for  days  on  end  and  suddenly  a 
tremendous  rush  of  work  appears  because  of  factors  that  don't 
affect  other  kinds  of  work.   Ships  may  be  out  at  sea  and  not  be 
available  to  be  worked  on  certain  days  because  of  stormy  weather. 
Or  weather  suddenly  changes  and  all  the  ships  come  into  port 
about  the  same  time.  There  are  so  many  factors  involved. 
Different  kinds  of  cargoes  demand  different  times.   Schedules  can 
go  out  of  whack  because  of  changes  in  ports  all  over  the  world. 
So  there  are  elements  of  uncertainty.   You  become  aware  of  this 
in  a  port  like  San  Francisco,  where  longshoremen  come  from  so 
many  different  backgrounds. 

A  great  many  longshoremen  first  came  into  port  as  sailors 
working  on  Scandinavian  or  German  or  English  ships.   I've  been 
told  by  some  of  these  same  fellows  that  they  were  young  then  and 
liked  San  Francisco  so  much  they  jumped  ship.   It  was  much  more 
possible  those  days.  A  seafarer  jumps  ship  and  looks  for  a  job 
as  close  to  water  as  possible  because  that's  what  he  knows  best. 
Many  of  these  men  I  met  on  the  waterfront--!  used  to  know  a  lot 
of  these  fine  guys;  they're  mostly  gone  now—started  at  sea  as 
cabin  boys  or  scullery  boys  or  baker's  apprentices. 

One  of  the  most  militant  longshoreman  I  ever  knew,  Willie 
Christiansen,  a  gang  boss,  was  active  in  the  Danish  community  and 
the  union.  Like  so  many  from  his  country,  he  brought  with  him  a 
strong  socialist  and  trade  union  tradition.   He  told  me  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  old  he  had  been  an  apprentice  to  a  baker 
in  Copenhagen.   By  the  time  he  was  fourteen,  he  became  a  ship's 
baker.   He  landed  in  San  Francisco  when  he  was  eighteen.   He 
liked  it  here,  jumped  ship,  met  some  Danish  people  and  stayed. 

Shearer:   It's  interesting  that  you  pose  what  a  sociologist  might  describe 
as  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance  for  diversity  and  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  because  that's  what  the  job  presents  them 
with.   They  might  very  well  appreciate  a  union  leadership  that  is 
able  to  offer  them  more  consistency  in  what  they  do. 

Roger:  Yes.  And  some  control  over  your  own  lives.  The  situation  on  the 
waterfront  in  San  Francisco  and  in  other  West  Coast  ports  used  to 
be  dreadful  for  so  many  men  who  had  to  ask  a  hiring  boss  for  a 
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job.   It  used  to  be  when  you  got  a  good  job  you'd  work  until  the 
job  was  finished,  sometimes,  work  around  the  clock. 

Henry  Schmidt,  a  pioneer  among  longshore  union  men,  and  a 
leader  in  the  "34  strike,  once  told  me  about  times  when  he  worked 
for  seventy-two  hours,  with  time  off  only  for  meals.   Sometimes, 
he'd  fall  asleep  standing  up.  Or  a  man  would  crawl  out  of  sight 
under  the  coaming,  between  decks,  where  nobody  could  find  him  and 
sleep  for  twenty  minutes.  During  a  meal  break,  a  guy  might 
swallow  fast  and  sleep  for  half  an  hour. 

If  you  wouldn't  take  one  of  those  jobs—goodbye.  The  boss 
would  say,  We  can  replace  you  now  and  don't  bother  to  come  back. 
A  man  didn't  have  to  be  told  what  that  meant.   This  is  why 
Bridges  and  others--he  wasn't  alone  in  leadership—were  able  to 
lead  these  guys  into  such  ideas  as  hiring  halls  and  work  rules 
and  written  contracts.   In  the  wake  of  Roosevelt's  election  this 
country  went  from  non-union  jobs  to  industrial  unionism.   Before 
that  unions  were  limited  to  craft  work.  Longshoremen  were  often 
treated  as  little  less  than  coolies. 

But  you  had  something  else  here.   You  had  not  only  people 
who  jumped  ship,  but  you  had  the  fact  that  the  waterfront  was  a 
place  where  a  man  could  go  for  a  couple  of  days  and  earn  some 
bucks  and  go  off  again.   So  you  had  a  lot  of  adventurous  types. 
I  used  to  see  them  in  the  early  days  when  I  was  around.   In  fact, 
there  was  one  guy  who  looked  exactly  as  you  would  imagine  Jack 
London  would  look.  And  he  was  Jack  London's  grandson. 

Shearer:   Really? 

Roger:    Yes,  indeed.   I  forget  his  name  now.   He  was  a  magnificent 

looking  guy- -well,  not  quite  that  magnificent,  there  was  a  little 
beer-belly  development.   The  point  I  want  to  make  is  about  the 
variety  of  people  there— like  the  sailors  who  jumped  ship,  or  the 
many  ethnic  groups  working  on  the  waterfront.  The  Italians  from 
North  Beach,  most  of  whom  would  refer  to  themselves  as  Genovese 
or  Siciliano.  That  seemed  important.  And  the  Irish- -usually 
from  the  Mission  district—who,  I  mentioned  before,  were 
teamsters,  longshoremen,  cops  or  firemen,  and  a  few  sailors. 

There  were  a  lot  of  the  people  who  lived- -what  they  used  to 
call  "south  of  the  slot."  That  meant  on  the  south  side  of  Market 
Street,  referred  to  as  "the  slot"  because  the  whole  street  had  an 
underground  groove,  all  the  way  to  the  end,  for  the  cable  cars. 
Among  the  variety  of  people  who'd  work  were  the  so-called  "fruit 
tramps"  who  would  come  up  from  the  Valley.  When  there  was  no 
fruit  to  pick,  many  would  move  to  a  port  and  maybe  pick  up  extra 
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jobs.   There  were  a  lot  of  Mexicans  and  other  Latinos,  many  of 
whom  were  illegals.   That's  also  part  of  our  society. 


Function  of  Nicknames  on  the  Waterfront 


Roger:    The  complexity  of  nationalities  and  cultures  and  personalties 

that  congregate  in  a  seaport  helps  explain  why  nicknames  are  so 
commonly  used  on  the  waterfront  and  generally  in  the  maritime 
industry.   Nicknames  are  another  example  of  the  nature  of  the 
industry  influencing  the  social  relationships  of  the  workers. 

Most  longshoremen  were  dispatched  from  the  hiring  hall  for 
short-term  jobs.   They  may  rarely  see  each  other  on  the  job. 
They  might  work  with  a  gang  for  a  week,  and  then  not  dispatched 
to  the  same  ship  or  pier  for  months.   In  maritime,  too,  you  have 
guys  who  leave  ships  and  sign  on  ships.   Pretty  soon,  seafarers 
are  known,  not  by  name,  but  by  nickname --which  is  usually 
descriptive.   Otherwise,  a  name  by  itself  might  not  identify  a 
person.   How  many  named  Jones  are  on  the  waterfront?  Pretty 
soon  a  guy  becomes  identified  with  something  personal,  like 
"Cigar"  Jones  or  "Raincoat"  Jones  or  "Skinhead"  Jones,  or  Ollie 
Olson  or  "Wooden  Shoes,"  which  was  Henry  Schmidt's  nickname. 

It's  for  identification  purposes  because  guys  don't  know 
each  other  by  names  as  much  as  by  some  aspect  of  their  behavior 
or  the  way  they  look  or  dress.   I  always  think  of  the  guy  who 
was  always  chewing  on  an  unlit  cigar.  He  was  known  as  "See-gar." 
I  remember  two  brothers  who  were  elected  and  reelected  year  after 
year  to  be  sergeants-at-arms  at  Longshore  meetings.   They  were 
known  to  everybody  as  "Big  Dago"  and  "Little  Dago." 

Shearer:  What  did  they  call  you? 
Roger:    They  said  Sid  "Radio"  Roger. 
Shearer:   Sid  "Radio"  Roger? 

Roger:    In  Hawaii  I  was  called  "Sid  the  Voice."  When  I  was  in  high 

school,  some  of  the  boys  in  gym,  at  which  I  was  clumsy  at  best, 
dubbed  me  "Nerves"  because  of  my  tic.  I  didn't  like  it,  but  you 
take  it  from  your  peers  in  high  school.  Harry  Bridges  was  most 
often  called  "The  Limey"  or  "The  Nose."  So  much  for  nicknames. 
The  best  place  to  find  these  nicknames  are  on  ballots  for  union 
office.  Most  dock  workers  had  no  idea  what  anyone's  full,  real 
name  was.  So  the  nickname  became  the  only  form  of  recognition. 
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Aside  on  Eric  Hoffer 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


The  waterfront  was  also  a  haven  for  intellectuals .   It  was  a 
place  where  they  didn't  have  to  get  involved  with  the  other 
people  if  they  didn't  want  to.  Like  Eric  Hoffer,  who  was  a 
working-class  guy,  and  also  an  intellectual.  He  spent  his  spare 
time  just  reading.  What  did  he  read  at  lunchtime  mostly?  Time 
Magazine.  You  might  as  well  know,   It  wasn't  Montaigne  or  Plato. 
It  was  Time.   I  worked  with  Eric  Hoffer  quite  a  few  times. 


This  is  when  you  were  a  ship  clerk? 


Yes.   Each  ship  clerk  usually  was  attached  to  a  ship  gang  or,  if 
the  work  was  on  the  floor,  to  a  group  of  men.  Once  I  was  the 
clerk  where  Eric  Hoffer  was  part  of  a  floor  gang,  building 
certain  kinds  of  wooden  flats—called  loading  boards—to  hold 
cargo  in  a  certain  configuration  on  a  ship.   I  watched  him  as  he 
got  the  gang  to  work  very  hard  in  an  organized  and  unified 
fashion.   One  would  hammer  while  another  held  pieces  of  wood 
together.   Another  would  saw.   He  made  a  team  out  of  a  group  of 
men  who  didn't  know  each  other.   The  one  thing  they  did  have  in 
common  is  they  were  longshoremen. 

It  amazed  me  how  he  managed  to  get  them  enthusiastic  about 
doing  good  work  even  on  a  type  of  job  they  didn't  like.  He  would 
say,  "That's  wonderful."  "Let's  all  nail  together,  1-2-3,  let's 
nail."  You  saw  these  guys  falling  under  his  spell.  He'd  get  so 
enthusiastic.  Of  course,  some  of  the  union  folks  might  have  a 
wry  approach  because,  traditionally,  that  enthusiasm  about  your 
work  might  be  called  speedup.  But,  I  found  it  wonderful  to  watch 
this  whole  work  experience  develop.   It  had  something  to  do  with 
pride  in  your  craft.  There  isn't  much  said  about  pride  these 
days.  Another  day  I  spent  any  time  with  Eric  was  when  he  was  a 
hook-on  man.  We  were  working  -- 

Hook-on? 

Hook-on.  Which  is  where  two  men  stand  on  the  pier  right  under 
the  hatch.  When  the  sling  comes  over  and  is  lowered  down  to  the 
pier— 

The  empty  sling? 

Empty  sling.  You  hook  on  the  next  load.  A  hook-on  Job  takes 
various  forms ,  depending  on  the  kind  of  cargo  being  loaded  or 
unloaded.  Usually,  two  men  work  together—one  on  each  side  of 
the  load- -and  when  the  man  on  the  winch  brings  the  empty  hook 
over  the  side  the  hook-on  men  attach  the  wires,  or  chains  or  bars 
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or  ropes,  to  the  hook  and  the  load  is  winched  up  and  over  and 
down  into  the  hatch.   That's  about  as  well  as  I  can  describe  it 
without  drawing  pictures. 

Now,  there  was  a  guy  on  the  winch  on  this  particular  job  who 
was  known  for  his  sour-puss  and  constant  complaining  and  terrific 
ability  as  a  winch  driver.   On  this  ship,  he  was  driving  what  was 
called  a  whirly  crane,  which  takes  even  greater  finesse.   This  is 
over  forty  years  ago,  but  I  remember  his  name  was  Albert.  A 
grayish  guy  from  Belgium.   I  remember  this  because  we  got  to 
talking  during  coffee  breaks.  During  the  lunch  break,  we  were 
all  eating  around  the  same  table- -Hoffer  and  Albert  and  about 
four  other  guys  and  I. 

I  remember  Albert  was  complaining  about  women.   He  says, 
"Me,  I  don't  understand  women.   I'm  so  good  to  them.   I  work  so 
hard.   I  give  this  woman,  this  wife  of  mine,  everything  she 
wants,  and  what  does  she  do?  She  leaves  me."  He  turned  to 
Hoffer  and  said,  "Eric,  you're  a  smart  guy.  You  write  books. 
You're  a  smart  guy.  Why  do  you  suppose  women  are  that  way?"  And 
Hoffer  said,  "You  know  Albert,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  could  make 
love  as  good  as  you  drive  a  winch,  you  wouldn't  have  any 
problems."   [laughter].  You  heard  it  the  first  time  here.   The 
Eric  Hoffer  you  didn't  know. 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  person  who  was  attracted  to  waterfront 
work? 


Roger:    These  kinds  of  folks;  this  marvelous  mix  of  people. 


Dispatch  Hall  Protocol 


Roger:    They  had  something  else  going  for  them  on  the  waterfront.  Again 
because  of  the  hiring  hall.   If  any  day  you  decide,  tomorrow  I 
don't  want  to  work.  Tomorrow  I  want  to  loaf.   Tomorrow  I  want  to 
shop.  Tomorrow  I  want  to  pay  a  fine  or  get  drunk  or  go  visit 
somebody.  Whatever.  You  can  call  the  dispatcher  and  say, 
Replace  me.  You  must  replace  yourself.   That  is  understood  in 
this  particular  social  organization  the  hiring  hall  created.   You 
are  always  responsible  to  be  on  the  job  and  if  you're  not  going 
to  be  there  for  any  reason- -in  fact,  you  don't  even  have  to  give 
a  reason- -you  are  duty-bound  to  make  sure  you're  replaced. 

Shearer:   Meaning? 

Roger:    You  call  the  hiring  hall-- 
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Shearer:  And  say,  I'm  not  going  to  be  responding  today  so  someone  else  can 
get  ahead  of  me . 

Roger:    Well,  no.   It  can  seem  complex,  but  the  rules  are  clear.  When 

you  were  dispatched  it  was  for  the  entire  Job.  Many  jobs,  let's 
say  a  Luckenback  ship  at  Encinal  Terminal  in  Alameda,  would  start 
absolutely  from  scratch,  empty.  The  ship  might  take,  with  hand 
work,  as  much  as  maybe  five  days  and  nights  to  load  the  whole- 
Shearer:   So  this  assumes  someone  who  is  in  the  middle  of  a  job? 

Roger:    Yes.  You're  in  the  middle  of  a  job  and  you  don't  want  to  work 
tomorrow  for  whatever  reason.  To  a  lot  of  people  that  was  a 
wonderful  aspect  of  the  process.  As  long  as  they  did  two  things. 
One,  they  had  to  replace  themselves  and  two,  they  were  allowed 
one  replacement  a  week.   If  they  did  it  more  than  once,  they  had 
to  add  eight  hours  to  their  total  hours  so  that  they  wouldn't  do 
this  as  a  gig  in  order  to  get  advantages  in  job  placement.  You 
you  can  come  back  to  the  hall  and  get  another  job.  But  you  have 
to  wait  a  day.  That's  part  of  the  penalty  so  to  speak. 

There  are  marvelous  types  around  the  waterfront.   I  knew 
people  on  the  front  who  were  good  artists.   They  liked  to  paint, 
but  they  had  to  make  a  living.   Now  and  then,  if  they  had  enough 
money  to  last  a  few  days,  they  went  out  with  easels  instead  of 
cargo  hooks . 

So  it  attracted  this  great  mix  of  people.   A  remarkable 
number  of  them  were  well  educated.  Later,  there  was  a  wartime 
influx  of  blacks  from  the  Deep  South.   It  added  a  significantly 
different  culture  to  the  waterfront.   That's  the  way  it  is  now. 


Union  Racial  and  Ethnic  Policies  and  Practices 


Shearer:   You're  saying  that  the  gangs'  structure  was  such  that  people 
would  end  up  working  together  who  wouldn't  necessarily  have 
chosen  to  work  together,  and  there  were  just  all  kinds  of  people 
who  showed  up.  Various  ethnic  groups.  Various  economic  and 
social  classes  and  so  forth.   Is  that,  do  you  think,  significant 
in  the  development  of  the  racial  policy  of  the  union? 

Roger:    That's  difficult  for  me  to  say.   It  was  understood  that  an 

enormous  variety  of  people  would  find  jobs  on  the  waterfront.   I 
think  the  racial  policies  developed  because  of  the  political 
orientation  of  the  leadership.   I  think  if  anything  can  be  said 
about  the  Left  in  this  country,  it  is  that  they  were  among  the 
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very  first  to  recognize  the  evils  of  racial  discrimination  and  to 
act  on  matters  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

Who  brought  into  focus  the  Scottsboro  boys  case?  It  was  the 
Left.  Without  the  Left  those  young  black  men  would  have  been 
executed  and  never  heard  of  again.   I  would  not  say  offhand  that 
the  men  working  on  the  Jobs  had  strong  feelings  for  racial 
tolerance  or  racial  equality.  Rather,  discrimination  on  the  job 
because  of  race  was  prohibited  by  union  rules.   This  ban  was 
built  into  the  original  ILWU  constitution.   Every  registered 
longshoreman  was  equal  on  the  job.   Of  course,  real  life  doesn't 
always  conform  to  ideals. 

Just  to  be  candid  about  it,  the  Scandinavians,  especially, 
would  be  quite  taken  aback  by  the  sloppy  workmanship  of  some  of 
the  people  who  were  not  born  to  the  sea  or  weren't  Scandinavians, 
[chuckles]   The  black  guys  that  came  from  farms  or  small  towns 
very  often  had  very  different  views  about  work  and  about  living. 
Different  decorum.   Different  attitudes. 

There's  another  side,  too.  Most  Scandinavians  I  remember 
were  well  attached  to  the  idea  of  unionism,  and  pretty  well 
politicized  when  they  got  here.   Even  if  they  were  very  young, 
most  of  them  had  trade  union  backgrounds.  A  lot  of  Dutch  and 
German  guys  were  in  unions  before  they  got  here.   They  had  an 
ethical  sense  about  how  one  union  brother  treats  another. 

Ultimately,  the  measure  of  a  man  is  how  good  a  longshoreman 
he  is.   Somebody  would  say,  You  know  that  character  down  there, 
Joe  Blow.   He's  a  good  longshoreman.   That's  most  important. 
Whatever  else  he  does,  no  matter  what,  he's  a  good  longshoremen. 
This  is  important  because  no  longshoreman  works  alone. 

When  you  work  together  with  other  people,  a  gang,  at  least 
partners  always  worked  together.  When  you're  working  with  a 
longshoreman  and  if  you  don't  know  him,  but  he's  a  good 
longshoreman,  you  know  how  to  work  together  immediately.   This 
feeling  of  rapport  in  terms  of  the  job  itself  was  a  very 
important  way  of  gauging  how  people  felt  about  each  other.  They 
had  all  kinds  of  names  and  very  bad  nasty  names  for  people  who 
didn't  pull  their  weight. 

Shearer:   Yes.  Literally,  I  gather. 

Roger:    Literally.   For  example,  if  one  guy  quickly  grabs  a  sack  from  the 
top,  he  forces  the  other  guy  to  bend  down  to  pick  it  up  from 
below.  As  the  first  guy  picks  it  up,  a  lot  of  the  beans,  let's 
say,  start  dropping  from  the  high  end-- 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


To  the  other  end . 

There's  a  kind  of  unfortunate  name  for  that. 
"Portugee  lift."   [laughter] 


It's  called  a 


I  see.  They're  not,  shall  we  say,  ethnically  neutral. 

[laughing]  He  would  not  be  called  a  good  longshoreman.  All 
these  particular  personality  qualities  made  a  longshoreman 
especially  interesting.  At  one  point  later  on  I  thought  I'd  get 
a  higher  degree  and  studied  some  sociology  and  political  science. 
I  took  a  graduate  course,  Sociology  of  Labor.  The  big  topic  was 
the  alienated  blue-collar  worker.  That  was  a  fad.   The  alienated 
person  who  suffered  from  "anomie."  You  remember  anomie? 

Yes. 

A  very  popular  word.   It  was  given  all  kinds  of  definitions.  A 
person  who  felt  he  was  a  non-person,  so  to  speak.  That  may  have 
referred  to  working  on  assembly  lines.   But  not  to  longshoremen. 

Longshoring  was  seldom  routine  or  dull,  because  you're 
handling  different  items.   Of  course,  it  can  be  hard  work,  dirty 
and  sweaty,  but  it's  seldom  depersonalized  because  you're  working 
with  other  persons.  There's  variety  in  your  work  movements. 
Even  longshoremen  express  a  certain  romantic  sense  about  ships 
and  foreign  cargoes.  They  meet  sophisticated  foreigners  daily. 
They're  not  really  yokels,  these  longshoremen. 

They  have  to  adapt  and  adjust  and  improvise  all  the  time  as 
they  work.  They  work  in  small  autonomous  groups  some  of  the 
time,  and  they  also  work  in  large  groups  at  other  times.   They 
are  not  alienated  guys.   There's  a  certain  kind  of  pride  in  their 
social  organization.  And  one  thing  I  never  forget--! 've  spoken 
of  this  before—is  the  rhythm  that  develops  as  men  work  together. 
Remember,  we're  speaking  of  men  who  are  handling  a  wide  variety 
of  heavy  items,  in  many  sizes  and  shapes,  and  often  dangerously 
swinging  and  swaying  high  in  the  air.   If  you  watch  a  gang  of 
longshoremen  from  a  distance  you  might  say  the  group  movements 
had  been  choreographed.   Certain  rhythmic  qualities. 

I'm  romanticizing  a  little  bit,  but  then  the  waterfront 
makes  you  do  that.   I  think  some  of  my  longshore  friends, 
listening  to  me  now,  would  say  that  is  the  biggest  pile  of 
horseshit  I've  ever  heard. 


Shearer:   Oh,  I  don't  know. 
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Roger:    Well,  gives  you  a  different  picture.  Anyhow,  the  1948  strike  has 
to  be  seen  primarily  as  an  attempt  to  preserve,  if  not  improve, 
the  kind  of  way  of  life  that  developed  out  of  the  1934  strike. 

Shearer:  And  you  were,  in  1948,  hearing  and  seeing  in  print  the  word 
Communist  applied  to  union  leaders? 

Roger:    That  had  been  going  on  for  years.  Let  me  read  one  long  paragraph 
because  it  will  tell  you  everything  I  think  about  this.   I  was 
studying  with  Professor  George  Stewart.   Remember  George  Stewart? 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    Wrote  Storm,  among  other  novels  and  histories.   He  was  giving  a 
course  on  the  novel  but  I  asked  him  if  I  could  work  with  him  on 
some  nonfiction.   In  any  case,  you  asked  about  the  use  of  the 
term  Communist.  As  I  told  you  earlier,  I  wrote  a  movie  script 
for  television  to  inform  people  about  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  after  Bridges  had  already  been  convicted. 

Shearer:   Following  the  1949  trial? 

Roger:    Yes.   The  opening  narration  I  wrote  was  this:  [reads] 


In  1920  when  a  long-nosed  young  sailor  from 
Australia,  named  Alfred  Renton  (Harry)  Bridges, 
sailed  into  San  Francisco,  no  one  was  at  the  dock 
to  meet  him  and  his  ship.   No  reporters.   No 
government  agents.  No  sob  sisters.  No  political 
hacks  trying  to  make  a  name  for  themselves.  No 
brass  bands.  No  FBI  men  dressed  as  stevedores.   No 
stevedores  dressed  as  commissars.  Nobody  paid 
attention  to  the  twenty-year-old  seaman  who  was  to 
become  a  world-famed,  much  tried,  controversial 
American  labor  leader.   For  fourteen  years  Bridges 
worked  mostly  on  the  docks.  No  agency  of  the 
government  tried  to  deport  him.  No  money  was  spent 
to  spy  on  his  daily  activities.  No  newspapers 
attacked  him  by  name.  No  one  even  knew  he  existed. 
No  prosecutors  tried  to  dig  into  every  facet  of  his 
mind  to  ferret  out  every  political,  economic  or 
social  view  he  might  hold. 

The  main  point  of  that  little  introduction  was  that  once  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  major  union,  the  government  spent 
literally  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
Communist  and  that  his  work  on  the  waterfront  was  to  do  the 
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bidding  of  the  Communist  party  as  if  they  were  the  ones  who 
created  the  strike  situation. 

Shearer:   Millions  of  dollars  in  twenty-one  years? 
Roger:    Millions  of  dollars. 
Shearer:  Of  legal- 
Roger:    Harassment,  yes.  Millions.   It's  been  figured  from  the  time  of 
the  first  attempts  to  deport  Bridges,  after  the  1934  strike,  and 
over  the  years  until  the  last  attempts  in  the  1950' s,  that  the 
government  spent  six  million  dollars.  Most  of  his  persecutors 
and  prosecutors,  especially  those  in  the  INS,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  whose  lifetime  careers  were  devoted  to 
jailing  and  deporting  Bridges,  are  long  gone.  But  Harry's  still 
here.  The  point  was  that  he  as  a  person  and  everything  he  did 
was  tied  to  the  label  "Communist."  Why?  Because  of  the  fact 
that  he  changed  the  very  nature  of  the  waterfront. 

The  revolutionary  changes  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
The  real  revolution  had  to  do  with  who  controlled  the  hiring. 
Then  we  get  back  to  this  again.   The  word  Communist  was  bandied 
about  from  the  day  that  1934  strike  started. 


Union  Members'  Response  to  "Communist"  LabelM 


Roger:    The  word  "Communist"  was  used  during  the  1934  strike.  The  word 
"Bolshevik"  was  added  during  the  general  strike  that  took  place 
right  after  Bloody  Thursday,  on  July  5,  1934,  when  the  police 
tried  to  open  the  port  to  non-union  truckers  and  the  waterfront 
became  a  battlefield.   It  was  a  general  strike  supported  by  the 
workers  in  the  entire  community.  Hardly  a  wheel  turned.   The 
press  and  the  politicians  scared  the  town  with  the  word 
"Bolshevik." 

In  1948,  the  scare  word  of  choice  was  "Communist."  It  seems 
the  employers  hoped  that  their  ant icommunism-- they  called  it 
Americanism- -would  help  them  in  their  use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  break  the  heart  of  this  union — the  hiring  hall. 

It  didn't  work.   It  couldn't  work  partly  because  these 
strikers  had  been  tweaked  and  hammered  for  years  by  experts—in 
the  media,  the  city  halls  and  the  Congress—and  stock  labels  like 
Communist  meant  nothing  to  them.  You  couldn't  yell  at  these 
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working  men—these  longshoremen  and  seafarers—that  they  were 
being  run  by  Communists.   They  knew  how  they  were  being  run. 

There  was  another  point.  They  used  to  say,  you  could  hear 
it  often:  Look,  if  Harry's  a  Communist,  that's  his  business.  We 
elect  him,  and  we're  the  ones  who  can  toss  him  out.  In  effect, 
they  seemed  to  be  saying,  "if  he's  a  Communist,  he's  'our 
Communist ' . "  As  long  as  he  ran  an  honest  union  and  won  good 
conditions  and  wages  and  contracts,  they  didn't  care  what  he  did 
on  his  spare  time.  They  couldn't  be  sold  by  Red-baiting.  Maybe, 
after  the  McCarthy  period  there  were  shaky  times,  but  not  then. 

In  19A8,  most  of  these  guys  were  only  fourteen  years  away 
from  the  1934  strike.  They'd  heard  it  all  before.   The  big  trial 
that  took  place  the  next  year,  in  fact,  all  the  trials  of  Harry 
Bridges,  pounded  on  this  single  theme:  that  he  followed  the 
Communist  line  and  the  Communists  were  the  ones  who  pushed  the 
men  to  go  out  on  strike.  The  men  knew  that  was  a  phony  line; 
they  knew  what  their  lives  were  like. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  When  you're  forced  to  work  around  the 
clock,  and  you  don't  make  enough  money  to  live  on,  and  you  don't 
know  whether  you're  going  to  work  or  not,  and  you're  trying  to 
raise  a  family,  and  you  don't  have  control  over  your  life,  you 
don't  need  a  "Commie"  to  convince  you  your  conditions  are  lousy. 
They  could  figure  that  out  without  some  limey  from  Melbourne, 
Australia,  telling  them  that  things  are  bad. 

Shearer:   But  if  the  union  rank  and  file  was  not  the  audience  for  this 
rehearsal,  who  was? 

Roger:    The  union  rank  and  file  could  not  have  been  an  important  audience 
because  these  guys  supported-  the  strike  right  down  to  the  wire. 
The  strike  was  won  and  the  Waterfront  Employers  Association  went 
bottoms  up.   They  couldn't  even  save  their  own  organization 
because  they  did  such  a  bad  job  during  this  strike. 


Press  Coverage  of  the  1948  Strike  Vote 


Roger:    There  was  a  public  audience,  certainly  a  newspaper  audience. 
There  was  an  audience  for  some  really  lousy  rags  around  town, 
like  the  Hearst  papers,  all  willing  to  pick  up  any  allegations 
against  Bridges  and  the  union. 

Incidentally,  I  can  tell  you  any  longshoremen  seen  reading  a 
Hearst  paper,  The  Examiner  or  Call-Bulletin,  would  have  been 
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taunted  pretty  badly.   "Why  do  you  carry  that  rag  on  you  for?" 
To  this  day  I  find  it  hard  to  buy  the  Examiner .  though  it's  often 
better  than  the  Chronicle.   I  still  remember  the  old  Hearst  days. 
I  recall  an  editorial  in  the  union  paper,  scoffing  at  people  who 
write  for  Hearst.   It  said,  most  reporters  apologize  and  say: 
"Well,  it's  a  living."  "So  is  pimping."  says  the  editorial. 

Yet,  many  of  us  knew  the  ILWU  was  facing  later  troubles.  The 
CIO  did  not  like  the  union's  stand  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  its 
support  of  Wallace  and  a  third  party.  All  these  things  roiled  up 
about  the  same  time  as  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  with  an  eighty- 
day  cooling-off  period.  The  Waterfront  Employers  kept  up  a 
public  uproar,  saying,  We  refuse  to  negotiate  with  Communists. 
We  won't  do  something  illegal  to  maintain  the  hiring  halls.   But 
the  longshoremen  vowed  they  would  "hit  the  bricks"  and  "tough  it 
out"--as  they  say  on  the  'front. 

There  was  continuous  pressure  and  threats  on  the  union 
members  to  toss  out  their  "Communistic"  officers,  and  to  accept 
the  employers'  contract  offer.  Even  AFL  conservatives  advised 
Bridges  to  hold  fast,  and  not  allow  the  employers  to  dictate  who 
should  represent  union  members. 

The  final  step  in  an  eighty-day  injunction  is  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB)  to  hold  a  secret  referendum 
where  the  workers  are  asked  if  they  will  accept  the  employers' 
last  offer.  The  workers  who  had  been  on  strike  can  vote  this 
final  offer  up  or  down.   If  accepted,  an  agreement  is  signed;  if 
rejected,  the  injunction  ends  and  the  strike  is  on  again.   The 
union  decided  the  best  way  to  handle  this  thing  is  not  to  vote  at 
all.   I  have  a  photocopy  of  NLRB's  Certification  Report — dated 
September  1,  1948.  The  "final  offer"  ballot  results  are: 

Number  of  eligible  employees  26,965 

Ballots  marked  "yes"  0 

Ballots  marked  "no"  0 

Ballots  challenged  0 

Total  ballots  cast  0 

Shearer:   So  they  just  turned  in  blank  ballots  on  the  final  offer? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  a  better  example  of  imaginative 

strategy  and  tactics  than  this  one  developed  by  Bridges  and  the 
strike  committee.  Keep  in  mind  the  kind  of  understanding  and 
discipline  by  an  entire  membership  of  men  along  a  thousand  miles 
of  Pacific  coast.   I'd  call  it  a  tour  de  force.   The  eighty-day 
injunction  was  lifted  and  the  strike  was  on  again.   And  the 
employers  revived  their  barrage.  They  withdrew  their  offers  and 
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publicly  restated  "...We  will  not  bargain  further  with  a  union 
whose  officers  failed  to  sign  the  non-Communist  affidavits." 

Once  again  the  union  leadership  put  their  collective 
imagination  to  work.   Bridges  decided  the  best  answer  to  the 
employers  would  be  to  put  the  main  issues  before  the  rank  and 
file  in  a  coastwide,  secret,  ballot  referendum.   There  were  two 
propositions:  One--0n  Accepting  the  Shipowners'  Contract;   Two-- 
On  signing  a  non-Communist  affidavit.  All  locals  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  Mexican  borders  voted.  Longshoremen,  ship 
clerks,  watchmen  and  walking  bosses  voted  96.8  percent  "No"  on 
accepting  the  contract;  and  94.39  percent  "No"  on  the  anti- 
Communist  affidavit. 

Remember  the  100  percent  "no"  vote?  Certainly,  a 
significant  news  story.  Bridges  made  a  big  point  of  this  major 
story  and  the  fact  that  not  a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  even 
mentioned  that  the  vote  had  taken  place. 

Shearer:   And  there  was  plenty  of  coverage  of  the  strike. 

Roger:    The  strike  and  all  the  Communist  labels  were  well  covered. 
Nobody  mentioned  that  100  percent  of  the  men  did  not  vote. 
I'm  saying  this  merely  reinforced  what  Bridges  always  believed, 
namely  that  the  press  was  a  whore,  bought  by  the  highest  bidder. 
From  the  1934  strike  to  1948,  Harry  had  taken  every  conceivable 
rap  from  the  press,  which  most  always  sided  with  the  shipowners. 

I've  always  disagreed  with  the  concept  that  the  press  ever 
sold  out  to  big  business.  The  press  was  itself  big  business. 
You  can  see  why  most  union  leaders  saw  the  press  as  an  enemy. 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:    After  the  strike  ended,  the  Waterfront  Employers  Association  said 
they  had  never  meant  to  imply  that  Bridges  was  a  Communist.   But 
they  weren't  being  all  that  nice.   Bridges  sued  the  Employers 
Association  for  libel  and  slander.  That's  when  they  backed  off. 
They  didn't  do  it  out  of  any  generosity  or  any  mea  culpa. 
Nothing  like  that.  Bridges  decided  before  the  end  of  the  strike 
that  he  would  sue  them  after  they  took  a  full  page  in  the  papers. 

Shearer:   This  is  the  Employers'  Association? 

Roger:    One  was  a  picture  of  Bridges  and  Molotov,  the  foreign  minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  clicking  champagne  glasses,  and  implying  this 
is  an  example  of  Communists  hobnobbing  together.  The  union  got 
hold  of  the  original  photos,  which  showed  a  group  of  people  at  a 
reception  during  the  United  Nations  Conference  when  Molotov  was 
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the  chief  delegate  for  the  Russians.  The  union's  ad  showed  what 
the  shipowners  concealed,  that  shipowners  as  well  as  union  people 
were  there.   Another  photo  at  the  same  occasion  showed  Molotov 
shaking  hands  with  a  man  named  Henry  Grady,  a  major  shipowner  in 
the  West  Coast.  The  union  took  the  same  picture  and  said,  "This 
is  true,  it  happened  at  a  reception,  and  look  who  else  was 
there." 

Shearer:  And  ran  the  picture  in  the  paper? 

Roger:    Big  ad,  yes.  You'd  wonder  at  times  how  people  who  should  know 

better  can  be  so  stupid,  let  alone  venal.  You'd  expect,  with  all 
the  money  they  have,  the  employers  could  have  hired  people  with 
better  sense.   Getting  caught  with  their  hand  in  the  cookie  jar 
may  have  broken  the  back  of  the  whole  situation.   Eventually,  the 
Waterfront  Employers  Association  folded  their  tents  and  later  a 
smarter  group  took  over- -the  Pacific  Maritime  Association. 

I'm  thinking  of  other  events  in  1948  where  I  was  involved. 
The  ILWU  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  get  all  the  maritime  unions 
in  the  country  to  meet  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  to  form  one  big 
union  of  maritime  workers.   It  was  a  great  idea  that  never  moved. 

I've  forgotten  details,  but  it  was  a  complex  failure,  based 
on  some  political  and  ideological  trade  union  differences,  plus 
personality  and  power-sharing  problems.   So,  I'll  skip  the  rest. 

Shearer:   You  mentioned  that  the  ILWU  had  received  expressions  of  support 
from  maritime  unions  around  the  world.   There's  a  maritime  union 
on  the  East  Coast,  the  ILA,  and  I  gather  there  was  no  support? 

Roger:    No  support,  as  far  as  I  remember.   In  later  years,  there  were 
times  when  the  two  unions  did  cooperate,  did  confer,  and  even 
took  joint  action.   There's  a  lot  of  past  history  involved. 
Remember,  the  ILWU  was  formed  only  about  ten  years  before,  after 
the  union  split  away  from  the  old  AFL  and  became  part  of  the  new, 
energetic  CIO. 

I'd  say  1948  was  a  seminal  year.  A  lot  of  what  happened 
that  year  led  to  historic  changes.  One  of  them  was  CIO  dumping 
the  ILWU.  That  began  in  1948  and  ended  in  1950.  Then,  there  was 
the  maritime  strike  that  stirred  many  against  the  union,  but  was 
won  at  the  finish  gate.  Yet,  these  events  may  have  fired  up  the 
government  to  revive  the  "Everlasting  Bridges  Case"  with  a 
federal  indictment  of  Bridges  and  two  colleagues  on  serious 
criminal  charges,  and  also  for  immigration  officials  to  make 
another  crack  at  trying  to  deport  Bridges. 
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XI  HARRY  BRIDGES  TRIAL 


Laying  Grounds  for  Bridges 's  Conspiracy  Indictment,  1945 


Shearer:   Let's  go  back  to  1945  and  the  opening  that  Bridges  provided  for 
the  government  to  push  for  indictment.   On  June  23,  1945  after 
Harry  Bridges 's  deportation  hearings  before  immigration  officials, 
there  was  a  ringing  vindication  by  Justice  Frank  Murphy  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  indicating  that  Bridges  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party  and  had  done  nothing  wrong.   Bridges  then  filed 
for  citizenship  and  asked  Henry  Schmidt  and  J.R.  Robertson  of  the 
union  to  appear  as  character  witnesses  for  him. 

Roger:    Right.   In  1936  there  was  the  first  investigation  by  a 

congressional  committee  to  see  whether  or  not  Bridges  could  be 
culpable  under  any  immigration  law;  he  had  already  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  leader  of  a  major  strike.  In  1937,  there  was 
another  investigation  for  deportation.  No  basis  was  found  for 
action  there,  but  congressmen  talked  of  impeaching  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  because  she  didn't  try  to  get  Bridges  deported. 

In  1938,  there  was  a  deportation  hearing  before  trial 
examiner  James  M.  Landis,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.   His 
conclusion  indicated  he  did  not  feel  that  this  man,  though  he  was 
very  militant  and  active,  was  a  Communist  by  the  definitions  that 
would  get  him  deported.   Incidentally,  the  government  attorneys 
started  adding  the  word  "affiliated"  to  the  word  "Communist,"  to 
imply  that  even  if  he  couldn't  be  proved  to  be  a  Communist,  he 
was  at  least  affiliated  with  them. 

In  1940  there  was  a  bill  in  Congress,  specifically  calling 
for  Bridges 's  deportation.  That  was  dumped  by  the  Senate  because 
the  Constitution  says,  "No  state. . .shall  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder..."  By  dictionary  definition,  a  bill  of  attainder  is 
"...an  act  of  legislation  finding  a  person  guilty  of  treason  or 
felony  without  a  trial."  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  bars 
the  specific  use  of  a  person's  name  in  a  legislative  bill. 

There  was  something  relentless  in  this  round-the-clock 
surveillance  and  the  avid  prosecutorial  hunt  to  run  this  man  to 
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the  ground—to  wipe  him  out  by  jail  or  deportation.   In  early 
1941  there  was  another  deportation  warrant  based  on  another  bill 
in  Congress.  Bridges  was  arrested  and  held  as  being  deportable. 
And  again,  another  hearing,  before  a  Judge  Sears,  who  heard  more 
reams  of  testimony,  who  said  he  found  most  witnesses  unreliable, 
untrustworthy  and  contradictory- -and  still  found  Bridges  guilty 
and  deportable.   In  1942,  a  four-man  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
went  through  the  vast  mass  of  information,  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  testimony,  and  unanimously  overruled  the  verdict  of 
Judge  Sears.  And  Bridges  was  home  free—or  was  he?  Hardly! 

Along  came  the  United  States  Attorney  General  Francis 
Biddle,  who  gave  no  notice,  no  warning,  no  time  for  anyone  to 
prepare  a  case,  and  personally  overruled  the  findings  of  his  own 
appeals  board  and  ordered  Bridges  deported.   Biddle  denied  a 
petition  for  a  hearing.   His  mind  was  set  in  concrete.   Philip 
Murray,  head  of  the  CIO,  commented  that  Bridges  was  "...guilty 
of  the  crime  of  organizing  the  unorganized."  Then  the  federal 
appeal  machinery  went  to  work- -District  Court,  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  finally  the  Supreme  Court.  Even,  while 
appeals  were  being  heard,  the  American  Legion  put  on  pressure  for 
deportation  of  Bridges. 

Earlier,  you  mentioned  Justice  Murphy's  concurring  opinion 
that  vindicated  Bridges.   Actually,  it  was  unforgettable  for  its 
intense  and  compassionate  prose.   Murphy  wrote:  "The  record  in 
this  case  will  stand  forever  as  a  monument  to  man's  intolerance 
of  man.   Seldom  if  ever  in  the  history  of  this  nation  has  there 
been  such  a  concentrated  and  relentless  crusade  to  deport  an 
individual  because  he  dared  to  exercise  the  freedom  that  belongs 
to  him  as  a  human  being  and  that  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Constitution."  In  his  conclusion,  Justice  Murphy  wrote  that 
aliens  have  an  equal  right  to  freedom.   "The  Bill  of  Rights 
belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to  all  citizens. . .Neither  injunction, 
fine,  imprisonment  nor  deportation  can  be  utilized  to  restrict  or 
prevent  the  exercise  of  intellectual  freedom.  Only  by  zealously 
guarding  the  right  of  the  most  humble,  the  most  unorthodox  and 
the  most  despised  among  us  can  freedom  flourish  and  endure  in  our 
land."  Here  again  we  can  look  back  and  find  how  often  Bridges 
and  the  ILWU  became  the  force  behind  true  landmark  cases . 

In  fact,  on  the  waterfront,  the  men  bought  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled,  "The  Everlasting  Bridges  Case."  The  Yale  Law  Review. 
speaking  about  the  Bridges "s  case  said  that  perhaps  no  man  in 
American  history  had  ever  been  so  persecuted  and  prosecuted 
within  the  legal  system  as  Harry  Bridges. 
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Choosing  Character  Witnesses—the  Accidental  Conspiracy 


Roger:    Finally,  Bridges  was  free  to  seek  citizenship.   How  the  other  two 
men  came  along  is  important  because  they,  too,  became  part  of  a 
conspiracy  case.   One  of  the  things  that  Bridges  was  asked  is 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  been  or  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party  and  he  said,  "I  have  not  been  and  I  am  not  now." 

I  want  to  mention  now  a  sidelight  on  how  the  witnesses  were 
chosen.   Harry  wanted  witnesses  to  the  historic  event  to  be  union 
men  he  felt  close  to.   He  wanted  Schmidt,  with  whom  he'd  worked 
so  closely  during  the  big  strike  of  1934.   He  wanted  Paul  Schnur, 
a  nice  older  guy,  with  a  sound  union  background. 


Shearer:   Why  didn't  Paul  Schnur-- 

Roger:     I'll  tell  you.   Paul  Schnur  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 

Northern  California  CIO.   An  old-timer  who  had  been  an  itinerant 
telegrapher  who  traveled  all  over  the  country.   These  men  were 
experts  who  could  get  a  job  wherever  a  telegrapher  was  needed, 
for  example,  along  the  railroads.   I  remember  Paul—whom  we 
called  "Pop"--told  me  these  travelling  Morse-code  men  were  called 
"black  shirts."   He  said,  they  wore  black  shirts  so  they  didn't 
have  to  wash  them  more  than  once  every  two  weeks  or  so. 

Anyhow,  Paul  and  Henry  met  the  union's  lawyer,  Richard 
Gladstein,  and  Bridges  at  the  post  office.   Gladstein,  who  was  in 
charge  of  getting  Bridges  sworn  in  as  a  citizen,  asked  Henry 
Schmidt  if  he  had  his  citizenship  papers  with  him.   Henry,  who 
came  from  Holland,  had  his  papers.   Paul  Schnur,  who  was  born  in 
Germany,  said  he  forgot  and  would  go  home  to  get  his  papers. 

Gladstein  was  impatient.   Harry's  family,  some  friends  and 
colleagues  from  the  union,  had  come  for  the  swearing-in  rite. 
Gladstein  looked  around  and  standing  there  was  J.R.  Robertson, 
the  union  vice  president,  right  from  Texas,  with  the  noisiest 
Texas  accent  you  ever  heard.   Gladstein  said,  I  know  you  -don't 
come  from  any  other  place,  you  don't  need  a  citizenship  paper. 
Come  on  over  and  you'll  be  the  witness.   Robertson  said  he  was 
proud  to  be  a  witness  for  this  great  historic  moment. 

Out  of  this  particular  situation  the  Justice  Department  and 
Immigration  people  were  able  to  do  a  job  on  Harry  that  was 
different  from  anything  in  the  past.   Over  the  years  there  had 
been  deportation  and  immigration  hearings.   This  time  Bridges  had 
sworn  under  oath--and  two  other  people  had  sworn—that  he  was  a 
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man  of  good  character  and  not  a  Communist.   The  government  found 
a  gimmick—to  make  this  a  conspiracy  and  perjury  trial. 
Conspiracy  means  two  or  more  people  agreeing  to  commit  a  crime. 

Shearer:   And  the  charges  then  were,  first,  a  criminal  charge  of  fraud. 

Criminal  conspiracy  and  perjury.   Then  there  was  a  civil  action 
to  revoke  citizenship  based  on  alleged  fraud. 

Roger:    That  was  years  later,  wasn't  it? 

Shearer:   Well,  you  said  they  were  going  to  get  him  on  this,  and  they  were 
going  to  hand  down  an  indictment .   The  three  men  were  indicted  on 
three  charges.   Criminal  conspiracy,  fraud  and  perjury. 

Roger:    Conspiracy  is  in  itself  a  criminal  charge.   Like  perjury  is  a 

crime.  Conspiracy  to  commit  perjury.  Conspiracy  to  defraud.  A 
Supreme  Court  justice,  Jackson,  called  the  conspiracy  statutes  in 
our  laws  so  elastic  that  as  soon  as  you  think  you've  grabbed  one, 
it  goes  off  on  other  ends  —  like  a  bucket  of  eels.  Try  to  explain 
conspiracy  statutes.  Two  or  more  can  conspire  to  an  illegal  act, 
but,  if  an  individual  did  it,  it  might  not  be  illegal. 

Shearer:  Well,  for  example,  I  believe  it's  a  misdemeanor  to  spit  on  the 
sidewalk.  But  by  this  logic,  if  you  conspired  with  a  group  of 
people  to  spit,  it  would  be  felony  spitting.  [laughter] 

Roger:     It  was  hard  to  get  a  clear  picture.   For  example,  what  was  the 
fraud?   Here's  the  way  the  logic  went:  The  people  invest  you 
with  citizenship.   If  you  lie  to  the  government,  you  are  lying  to 
the  people  and  you've  committed  a  fraud  against  the  people.   They 
said  the  three  men  conspired  to  lie  to  the  people.   But  the 
incredible  thing  is  how  could  they  have  conspired  when  one  of 
them  was  just  brought  in  by  accident  at  the  last  moment.   When 
could  he  conspire?   He  was  standing  there  and  he  was  called  in. 


Connection  to  Hawaiian  Strike 


Shearer:   He  was  plucked  out  of  the  crowd? 

Roger:    Plucked  out  of  the  crowd.   How  could  it  be  a  conspiracy?  Well, 
about  four  years  after  Bridges  became  a  citizen,  there  were  two 
major  events:  longshoremen  in  Hawaii  struck  all  ports,  asking 
something  closer  to  wage  parity  with  West  Coast  dock  workers; 
later,  the  same  month  of  May,  1949,  a  federal  grand  jury  indicted 
Bridges,  Robertson  and  Schmidt,  charging  conspiracy  to  violate 
immigration  laws— in  connection  with  Bridges 's  naturalization-- 
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and  perjury.   There's  a  significant  connection  between  the 
Hawaiian  strike  and  the  upcoming  trial  of  Bridges,  Robertson  and 
Schmidt  (which  we  called  the  "B-R-S"  trial.)  The  Hawaii 
employers  decided  to  feature  a  Red-scare  approach  and  the  press 
and  radio  hammered  out  day  and  night  the  message  that  the 
Hawaiian  strike  was  being  run  by  Communists. 

That  Hawaiian  strike  was  vicious  in  its  attack  on  the 
strikers  as  Communists.  A  major  paper,  The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
printed  a  daily  "letter"  from  a  fictitious  Hawaiian  longshore 
labor  leader  that  would  always  start:  Dear  Joe,  (as  in  Joseph 
Stalin)  This  is  what  we  did  today  and  this  is  what  we're  going  to 
do  tomorrow.  We  need  your  help  in  this  strike.  What  do  you 
think  we  should  do  now?  That  kind  of  thing.  The  shipowners  were 
frantic  about  the  strike  and  public  opinion  was  deeply  divided. 
And  there  were  signs  that  the  Territorial  government --remember  it 
wasn't  a  state  yet--seemed  hell-bent  to  try  to  break  the  unions 
in  the  islands.   There  were  rumors  of  vigilante  action  and  the 
police  were  very  much  in  evidence.   Some  people  spoke  about  the 
army  taking  over.   The  employers  were  sure  they  had  the  formula 
to  break  this  strike.   Just  keep  talking  Communist,  Communist. 

It  was  at  this  point,  well  over  three  years  since  Bridges 
became  a  citizen  that  the  Justice  Department  decided  to  start 
another  trial.   The  relationship  between  the  trial  of  Bridges  and 
the  Hawaii  strike  became  significant.   The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  under  Truman  was  a  Texan  named  Tom  Clarke. 
He  was  very  conservative,  indeed.   He  made  sure  that  everybody 
knew  that  he  was  anti-Communist.   He  appeared  in  Milwaukee,  which 
is  a  brewing  town  you  know.   He  spoke  before--!  believe  it  was 
called  the  German  American  Club,  or  was  it  the-- 

Shearer:   I  think  it  was  some  kind  of  relief  committee. 

Roger:    Yes.  American  Relief  for  Germany  Committee  in  Milwaukee.   He 

said  to  this  group,  of  all  people,  he  said,  "If  we  are  successful 
in  our  prosecution  of  Bridges,  it  may  be  that  we  can  break  the 
Hawaiian  strike..."  He  added,  Hawaii  is  the  only  spot  at  the 
present  time  where  our  Communist  problem  is  serious . . . . "  For  him 
to  have  said  this  before  a  German  American  Club  is  incredible. 
There  is  a  sample  of  stupidity  I  couldn't  fathom.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  no  special  friend  of  unions,  wrote  a  long  editorial 
about  it.  Their  editorial  reasoning  went  something  like,  How  dumb 
can  you  get  to  talk  to  people  that  we  in  Milwaukee  have  always 
known  were  very  close  to  the  Nazis  and  the  German-American  Bund, 
and  various  others  who  supported  Hitler  up  to  the  very  last 
minute.  And  you  talk  to  them  about  some  people  in  Hawaii,  all 
American  citizens,  being  a  bunch  of  Communists  and  if  we  can 
convict  Bridges,  maybe  we  can  break  this  strike. 
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Word  really  got  around  at  that  point  that  Tom  Clarke,  et  al. 
was  in  no  way  interested  in  Bridges  per  se,  but  was  interested  in 
wrecking  the  union  and  breaking  a  strike.  The  working  people  in 
the  island  paradise  heard  what  Truman's  attorney  general  had  to 
say,  and  saw  this  as  an  attack  on  their  livelihood.   Almost 
simultaneously  they  saw  the  indictment  against  Bridges  was  not 
Bridges  alone.  There  was  also  Robertson  who  was  popular  in  the 
islands  and  Henry  Schmidt,  whom  they  loved  over  there.  Henry 
Schmidt  was  an  old-timer  way  back  to  the  big  strike  and  he  was  at 
the  time  the  indictment  came  out,  in  Hawaii  giving  them  advice  on 
running  the  Hawaiian  strike.   In  fact,  over  there  they  call  him 
by  a  Hawaiian  word,  Hanalei--after  a  beautiful  valley  on  Kauai. 

Henry  was  a  dour  man  from  Holland  and  on  the  waterfront  he 
was  called  "the  Dutchman"  or  "Wooden  Shoes".   J.R.  Robertson,  was 
known  only  as  "Bob"  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  J.R.  stood  for.   So 
"Bob"  was  his  moniker. 


Covering  the  Bridges  Trial 


Shearer:  Actually  it  reinforces  your  ideas  about  the  nature  of  the 
industry.  Now,  let's  get  on  to  the  "B-R-S"  trial. 

Roger:    As  you  said  earlier,  Robertson  was  plucked  out  of  the  crowd.  And 
during  the  early  days  of  the  trial  many  people  wondered  what  the 
hell  is  Robertson  doing  there.   Nobody  claimed  he  was  a  Communist 
or  that  they  would  prove  anything  on  him.  They  said  Henry  Schmidt 
was  a  Communist.  But  Robertson  wasn't  here  in  1934.  He  joined 
the  union  far  later  as  a  warehouseman,  not  a  longshoreman. 

Shearer:   Nevertheless  he  was  named  in  the  indictment? 

Roger:    Of  course.  Because  he  swore  under  oath  and  there  wouldn't  have 
been  a  conspiracy  unless  there  were  two  or  more.  There  were 
three  because  the  court  insisted  on  two  witnesses.  At  one  point 
the  judge  kind  of  nervously  brought  Donohue,  the  prosecutor,  and 
Hallinan  forward  and  said  so  everybody  could  hear,  Don't  you 
think  that  it  might  be  wise  to  consider  dropping  Mr.  Robertson? 
The  lawyers  took  it  under  advisement.   I  remember  we  went  outside 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  Harry  and  all  the  lawyers.   I  was  among 
them.  They  wanted  my  opinion.   I  said,  I  can  imagine  it  would  be 
great.  The  conspiracy  gets  weaker  all  the  time.  This  could 
expose  it.  Robertson  said,  No  way  am  I  going  to  turn  my  back  on 
my  brothers  in  this  situation.  He  became  very  noble  about  it. 


Shearer:  You  mean  you  recommended  that  he  be  dropped? 
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Roger:    I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea.   I  thought  it  would  help  to 

reveal  that  the  conspiracy  was  a  very  weak  vessel  indeed.   I  said 
as  much;  others  agreed,  others  didn't.  Robertson  wanted  to  stay. 
I  think  Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  also  wanted  him  to  stay  because 
they  hoped  to  strengthen  their  case  by  pinpointing  the  fact  that 
Bob  was  spontaneously  pulled  in.  Also,  that  the  government  never 
had  anything  on  this  man  and  if  he  didn't  demand  to  stay  with  his 
union  brothers  he  would  have  been  home  free.   It  didn't  work. 

I  wondered  a  little  bit  about  that.   Some  of  the  people  at 
the  press  table,  who  had  covered  many  trials,  were  amazed  that 
Robertson  wasn't  allowed  to  move  out.   But  that's  history. 


Attorneys  for  the  Defense 


Shearer:   I  wanted  to  ask  you,  did  Richard  Gladstein  continue  to  argue 
this?  When  did  Hallinan  come  into  it? 


Roger:    Hallinan  got  into  it  just  a  month  or  two  before  the  trial  began, 
I  believe.   Richard  Gladstein  had  to  go  to  prison  for  six  months. 

Shearer:   Why  did  he  have  to  go  to  prison  for  six  months? 

Roger:    Because  he  was  one  of  the  defense  lawyers  of  the  eleven  members 
of  the  Communist  party  that  were  tried  at  Foley  Square  a  couple 
years  earlier.   The  judge,  Medina,  made  sure  every  lawyer  in  the 
defense  received  some  prison  time,  and  that  included  a  black 
lawyer  named  Crockett,  who  is  now  a  congressman  from  Detroit. 

Shearer:   This  had  taken  place  what,  a  year  or  two  earlier?   Was  this  in 

any  way  an  offense  related  to  the  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  case? 

Roger:    No  way.   The  Foley  Square  trial  took  place  earlier. 
Shearer:   So  he  just  had  to  serve  time.   It  was  a  contempt  sentence? 

Roger:    Yes.   He  probably  appealed  it  a  dozen  times  and  finally  had  to 
serve.   I  think  he  went  to  federal  prison  at  Texarkana.   His 
group  was  one  of  the  earliest  law  firms  that  specialized  in  labor 
and  they  were  all  on  the  left.  The  last  of  that  firm  recently 
retired.  That's  Norman  Leonard.  You  know  the  name? 

Shearer:   Oh,  yes.  We  did  an  oral  history  with  him  as  a  matter  of  fact-- 
Life  of  a  Leftist  Labor  Lawyer.  Was  the  firm  of  Gladstein, 
Anderson,  Resner,  Grossman,  Leonard  et_al,  retained  by  the  ILWU? 
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Roger:    For  many  years  they'd  gone  through  countless  cases  and  hearings 
and  contracts  and  all  the  problems  labor  lawyers  must  address. 
For  most  of  the  years  after  the  1934  strike,  they  represented  the 
union.  They  were  an  unabashedly  left-wing  law  firm,  made  up  of 
very  capable,  beautifully  educated  lawyers  with  a  sense  of 
commitment,  as  well  as  being  good  lawyers.  They  had  done  some 
remarkable  things  with  the  union.  They  took  some  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  won  some  great  ones. 

I'll  give  you  an  example.   In  May  of  1961,  federal  marshals 
arrested  and  handcuffed  Archie  Brown,  an  open  and  known  leader  of 
the  Communist  party,  as  he  walked  off  a  pier  on  his  way  to  lunch. 
Archie  had  worked  on  the  waterfront  since  1935,  except  for  the 
years  he  spent  in  Spain  fighting  Franco  fascism  and  later  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  Archie  was  charged  with  violating 
Section  504  of  the  Landrum-Griff in  Act  that  prohibits  holding  a 
union  office  for  anyone  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party  for  the  past  five  years. 

ILWU  members  saw  this  as  an  attack  on  union  democracy 
because  Archie  had  won  a  seat  in  the  35-man  executive  board  of 
Longshore  Local  10,  in  a  regular  secret  ballot.   Bridges  said 
that  was  the  right  of  a  union's  rank  and  file  to  vote  to  be 
represented  by  their  peers.   Also,  the  ILWU  constitution  bars  any 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin  or 
political  belief;  any  union  member  can  be  nominated,  and  run  and 
be  elected  by  fellow  unionists  to  any  office. 

Archie  was  tried  in  April,  1962,  and  found  guilty  by  the 
District  Court  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail.   The  union 
appealed  and,  after  two  years,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
decision,  calling  section  504  unconstitutional.  The  government 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  declared  section  504  was  a  "bill 
of  attainder."  The  union  was  upheld  and  Archie  was  home  free. 
This  was  truly  what  you  would  call  a  landmark  case . 

Getting  back  to  the  Bridges  case,  Gladstein  expected  to  lead 
the  defense  when,  lo  and  behold,  he  went  to  prison.   He  was  sent 
to  Texarkana  Federal  Prison  on  contempt-of -court  charges, 
stemming  from  an  earlier  trial  before  Judge  Medina  at  the  Foley 
Square  Courthouse  in  New  York  City.   In  that  case  eleven  indicted 
officers  of  the  Communist  party,  were  being  tried- -for  whatever 
the  charges  were—and  Richard  Gladstein  was  one  of  the  lawyers 
who  defended  these  people.  Every  attorney  served  time,  I  think, 
because  they  acted  as  lawyers  for  an  unpopular  group.   It  was  a 
calculated  risk,  I  guess.   So  Gladstein  went  to  jail. 

And  then  the  people  around  the  B-R-S  Defense  Committee, 
primarily  I  think,  Bridges  and  Goldblatt,  probably  others, 
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decided  they  would  like  to  have  somebody  outside  the  extreme 
Left.  Maybe  they  wanted  somebody  better  known  in  the  community. 
Maybe  a  little  more  respectable  than  they  had  over  all  those 
years.  Maybe  they  wanted  a  new  approach  to  things.   I'm  not  sure 
what  they  wanted.   But  they  picked  Hallinan. 

Shearer:   Vincent  Hallinan? 

Roger:    Vincent  Hallinan.  And  he  brought  along  his  partner  James  Martin 
Maclnnis.  Marvelous  young  fellow.   I  thought  Hallinan,  too,  was 
an  incredible  man  to  watch  in  court.   I  know  there  was  a  lot  of 
pain  felt  by  Gladstein  and  his  partners.   Over  so  many  decades 
they  had  done  brilliant  work  for  Bridges  and  the  union.   I  knew 
they  felt  that  they  should  continue  to-- 

Shearer:   To  represent  them. 

Roger:    Absolutely.   Continue  to  represent  them.   I  don't  know  if  anybody 
ever  said  much  about  it,  but  they  said  plenty  to  me.  Besides,  I 
could  feel  what  they  were  feeling.   I've  talked  since  to  some  of 
them  about  it.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  are  dead  now.   Only 
Norman  Leonard,  I  think,  of  that  last  group  is  alive  and  well. 

In  any  case,  Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  opened  their  defense  by 
saying,  in  effect,  This  is  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  time  that 
this  guy  has  been  under  this  kind  of  pressure.   He's  been  tried. 
He's  been  heard.  Always  the  same  kind  of  charges  with  the  same 
labels,  the  same  stool  pigeons  and  the  same  bought  and  paid  for 
witnesses  who  have  been  proven  perjurers.  This  is  not  new.   This 
man  has  had  to  carry  all  this  baggage  all  these  years.  And, 
speaking  as  a  lawyer,  Hallinan  said,  in  effect,  I  am  sure  no  good 
American  jury  will  believe  this  nonsense,  especially  now,  since 
it's  become  a  conspiracy  case  under  strange  circumstances.  When 
we  can  reveal  to  the  jury  what  has  happened  over  all  these  years, 
they're  not  going  to  buy  the  charges  against  the  defendants. 

He  was  very  optimistic.  Of  course,  all  of  us  thought  Vince 
was  marvelous.   Hell,  I  was  optimistic.   He  sounded  great  to  me. 
I  liked  his  approach.  He's  a  kind  of  tough  Irishman.  Born  and 
raised  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  He  fought  his  way 
through  St.  Ignatius.  That  kind  of  thing.  An  apostate  Catholic. 
He  had  all  the  right  credentials,  I  thought.  And  Maclnnis  was 
ever  the  gentleman.  When  Hallinan  would  rant  and  rave,  Maclnnis 
would  get  up  and  smoothly  walk  over  and  very  politely  take  care 
of  every  situation.  They  were  a  great  pair. 

Shearer:   They  worked  together? 
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Roger:    Oh,  yes.  Oh,  beautifully.  We  got  the  impression  that  they  were 
going  to  do  a  good  job  and  have  a  good  case. 

Shearer:  Were  you  among  the  people  who  decided  this? 

Roger:    No.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this.   I  was  not  part  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  defense  committee. 

Shearer:  What  was  your  position  at  this  point? 

Roger:    I  was  there  basically  as  a  reporter.   I  had  a  radio  program  every 
night.   I  was  there  in  the  courtroom  at  the  press  table. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  you  were  just  a  member  of  the  press? 

Roger:    Well,  except  that  the  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  Defense  Committee 
also  hired  me  to  do  a  daily  broadcast  to  Hawaii,  keeping  them 
abreast  of  what's  happening.   I  was  writing  for  The  Dispatcher. 

Shearer:   Excuse  me,  but  you  were  also  broadcasting  on  commercial  radio? 
Roger:    Yes. 

Shearer:   In  the  newsroom?  How  did  that  sit  with  the  management  of  the 
station  if  you  had  become  a  paid  broadcaster  for  the  union? 

Roger:    I  wasn't  sponsored  by  that  union.   I  was  sponsored  by  a  large 
group  of  unions.  Northern  California  CIO  Council.   I  was 
expressing  my  opinions.  They  knew  what  my  opinions  were.   I 
never  said  that  this  is  solely  my  own  opinion  or  that  I  have  no 
connection  to  the  union  people.  Everybody  knew  where  I  stood. 

Shearer:  Your  position  essentially  hadn't  changed? 

Roger:    My  position  hadn't  changed,  no.   I  also  was  doing  the  other  job 
of  reporting  to  Hawaii.   I  was  writing  in  the  Dispatcher.   I  was 
paid  for  that.   I  wrote  a  column,   "The  Battle  For  Your  Mind,"  an 
analysis  of  how  news  is  made  and  how  news  is  reported.   I  wrote 
articles  during  this  trial  about  how  the  press  is  dealing  with 
the  trial.   Some  of  the  press  was  really  quite  great,  some  lousy. 
The  Chronicle  had  a  great  man,  Alvin  Hyman.  The  Examiner  had  a 
guy  I  had  no  use  for  because  he  came  there  loaded  to  get  Bridges. 

Shearer:  Who  was  that?  The  Examiner  guy? 

Roger:    He  was  Dick  Pearce.  The  Chicago  Tribune  had  someone  there.  The 
New  York  Times  had  a  very  good  man,  Larry  Davis,  who  was  there 
all  the  time.   The  Christian  Science  Monitor  had  a  very  good  man 
there.   His  last  name  was  Lamb.   The  Associated  Press.   The 
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United  Press,  all  had  people  there, 
notable  event. 


It  was  well  covered  as  a 


Failure  of  Res  Judicata  Argument 


Roger:    At  this  point  in  the  indictment,  Hallinan  started  by  saying  that 
everything  in  the  indictment  has  been  answered  before.   The 
Supreme  Court  has  spoken.   The  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  the 
previous  convictions. 

Shearer:   Essentially  he  said  that  the  matter  had  already  been  adjudicated. 

Roger:    Res  -judicata  is  what  it's  called.   Things  adjudicated.   That  this 
would  be  double  jeopardy  in  some  cases.   He  went  through  the  law. 
Incidentally,  the  law  also  includes  a  strange  thing  that  I  think 
most  Americans  never  appreciated,  never  believed  or  never  knew: 
the  law  says  you  have  a  right  to  be  a  Communist.  The  law  doesn't 
say  the  Communist  party  is  taboo.   It  was  a  legal  party.   So  you 
use  other  ways  of  getting  around  it.  You  can  write  new  laws.  Or 
use  conspiracy  statutes.  Anything  that  might  help  get  your  man. 

Every  argument  was  turned  down.   The  trial  date  was  set.   I 
think  it  was  November  the  fourteenth,  1949.   Then  started 
immediately  an  incredible  series  of  arguments,  but  before  that 
there  was  something  so  fascinating  one  had  to  be  there  to  believe 
it.   Choosing  a  jury.   That  took  days  upon  days,  interminable,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

Shearer:   Hallinan  was  in  charge  for  the-- 
Roger:    Yes.   Hallinan  and  Maclnnis. 
Shearer:   Who  was  the  opposing—the  prosecutor? 

Roger:    The  prosecutor  was  a  man  named  Joseph  Donahue,  a  private  lawyer, 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  hired  as  a  special  prosecutor, 
instead  of  using  someone  from  the  federal  attorney's  office.   He 
was  known  for  his  dislike  of  people  like  Bridges  and  leff-wing 
unions.   He  was  considered  very  competent  in  Washington.   I  can't 
remember  why  he  was  known  everywhere  as  Jiggs  Donahue.  We  also 
referred  to  him  as  Jiggs. 

Shearer:   Yes.  Wasn't  there  a  comic  strip  character,  Jiggs? 
Roger:    Oh,  sure.   Jiggs  and  Maggie  in  "Bringing  Up  Father." 
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Shearer:   Jiggs  and  Maggie.  Did  it  have  any  connection  to  that? 

Roger:    I  can't  imagine—the  comic  strip  Jiggs  was  a  little  henpecked  guy 
who  wore  spats  and  top  hat.  Maggie  was  tall,  thin  and  very 
nasty.   Jiggs  Donahue  was  tall  and  portly.   In  fact,  I  used  to 
watch  him  from  the  back,  mostly  because  attorneys'  backs  are 
usually  to  the  audience.   I  noticed  he  always  wore  tight  collars, 
starched  collars,  Washington  fashion.  The  fat  in  his  neck  sort 
of  hung  over  the  collar.   I  would  watch  it  and  when  I'd  see  that 
fat  in  his  neck  get  very  red,  I  knew  he  was  very  irritated.   I 
could  always  tell  when  something  was  about  to  happen  because  you 
could  see  the  red  first  and  then  he  would  explode. 

He  and  Vince  Hallinan  were  like  a  couple  of  animals  in  a 
cage  at  times—the  way  they  would  circle  and  roam  around  each 
other.   Judge  Harris  stopped  Hallinan  at  some  point,  and  said, 
with  menace  in  his  voice,  Mr.  Hallinan  I  won't  have  you  roaming 
around  this  courtroom  that  way.   I  forget  what  the  issue  was. 
First  of  all,  they  chose  the  jury.  Hallinan  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  one  of  a  kind  of  everybody  on  earth  on  that  jury: 
an  elderly  white  woman  with  a  Jewish-sounding  name;  a  nice, 
somewhat  elderly  Chinese  fellow;  a  very  light-skinned  black  man. 

it 

Roger:    A  federal  jury,  of  course,  doesn't  represent  San  Francisco  alone. 
They  come  from  the  entire  federal  district.   I  don't  know  how  far 
away.   They  have  to  empanel  a  representative  jury.   There  were  a 
lot  of  people  kicked  off  and  added;  there  was  a  lot  of  juggling. 
Finally  they  got  these  twelve  good  men  and  women. 

Then  the  government  presented  its  case.   They  were  going  to 
prove  that  Bridges  worked  with  the  Communist  party.   That  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  party.  They  had  witnesses  who  would 
say  they  saw  him  at  Communist  meetings;  claimed  he  lied,  and 
committed  perjury;  that  he  and  his  cohorts  conspired.  And  so  on 
and  on.   They  went  for  the  whole  megillah. 

Then  along  comes  Hallinan  and  starts  to  talk  about  what 
happened  in  1936.   Suddenly  up  jumps  the  man  with  the  red  neck, 
Jiggs  Donahue,  and  says,  Your  Honor,  I  object,  1936  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  case.  This  is  a  different  trial.  A  different 
charge.  A  different  everything.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

Hallinan  would  argue  back,  saying,  Well,  in  1938,  in  the 
hearing  before  Judge  Sears--.  The  judge  interrupts,  Mr. 
Hallinan,  we'll  have  no  more  of  this.  This  is  a  different  case. 
There  is  no  res  ludicata  here.   There  has  not  been  any 
adjudication  of  any  past  crime  because  this  crime  has  not  been 


committed  before, 
for  a  conspiracy, 
before. 
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This  is  the  first  time  they've  been  indicted 
Bridges  had  not  been  charged  with  perjury 


Shearer:  And  this  is  Jiggs  responding,  not  the  judge? 

Roger:    No,  this  is  the  judge,  joining  Jiggs,  saying  you  can't  go  back. 
This  is  the  judge  adding  through  gritted  teeth:  There  was  no 
other  conspiracy  case.   Bridges  had  never  before  been  charged 
with  lying  when  he  said  he  was  not  a  Communist. 


Defense  Team  Frustrated 


Roger: 


Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 


Everything  Hallinan  came  up  with  was  knocked  down.   He  was  like  a 
lion,  roaming  around  in  that  courtroom  as  he  tried  so  hard  to 
bring  to  the  jury  the  fact  that  witnesses  had  been  hired.   He 
named  witnesses  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  lying  under  oath, 
and  were  rehired  by  the  government  as  witnesses.   Judge  Harris 
would  not  allow  any  of  this  to  be  said  before  the  jury.  Not  a 
word  about  bought  witnesses.   It  got  so  bad  that  at  one  point--! 
forget  how  it  happened—the  judge  said,  in  effect,  Mr.  Hallinan, 
if  we  have  this  sort  of  relationship  with  each  other,  maybe  we 
should  just  go  out  in  the  back  alley  and  settle  it  somehow. 

It  got  incredibly  strange.  Harris  was  just  furious,  and 
Hallinan,  who  could  be  single-minded  when  he  wanted  to,  was 
driving  hard  and  he  wouldn't  give  up.  At  some  point  Harris  said 
to  Hallinan,  I  want  to  see  you  back  in  the  morning;  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you.   The  next  day  he  read  the  entire  transcript  of 
what  Hallinan  had  been  doing  and  said,  "When  this  trial  is  over, 
I'm  going  to  sentence  you  for  contempt  of  court." 

So  Hallinan  was  unable  to  get  into  evidence  even  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  stated-- 


Never . 
Amazing. 


That  is  so  incredible.   Hallinan  had  depended  on  the  use  of  the 
Supreme  Court  records.   If  he  could  get  somebody  as  a  witness,  to 
cross-examine  on  the  meaning  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  he 
could  quote  it  into  the  record. 


Shearer:   But  Hallinan  wasn't  able  to  get  anything  in. 
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Roger:    To  appreciate  the  drama  and  the  frustration  you  would  have  had  to 
sit  in  the  audience  where  I  was  at  the  press  table  and  see  this 
happening  in  an  innocent  way.   I  was  not  that  innocent,  but  there 
was  an  audience  of  longshoremen,  many  of  them  with  their  wives 
and  families  out  there,  too,  to  give  some  backing  to  Harry. 

Shearer:  And  expecting  to  see  him  vindicated,  I  suppose? 

Roger:    This  was  always  the  argument  that  they'd  heard  at  meetings  where 
Harry  spoke,  at  union  meetings  where  it  was  discussed,  and  in  the 
union  paper  they  read  once  every  two  weeks.   It  was  always  the 
same  thing:  this  guy  has  been  vindicated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Whatever  has  ever  happened  to  him,  he's  gone  ahead  and  fought 
back  and  has  been  vindicated.  Furthermore,  everybody  knows  this. 

When  Hallinan  was  interviewed  about  how  he  was  going  to 
conduct  the  trial,  he  said,  When  the  jury  hears  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  and  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  they  couldn't 
possibly  convict  him.   It  was  so  frustrating.  A  lot  of  the 
people  in  the  press  found  it  very  difficult  to  report  the 
situation.   I  know  I  did. 

Shearer:  Why? 

Roger:    Because  it's  easy  to  report  what's  happening,  but  it's  very  hard 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  fact  that  some  absolutely  essential 
information  is  not  permitted.  Every  time  a  debate  started  about 
whether  or  not  the  defense  could  even  bring  up  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  the  jury  was  excused.  The  jury  didn't  hear  this  debate. 

Shearer:   So  they  just  trooped  in  and  out? 

Roger:    In  and  out.   I  don't  think  most  of  the  jury  had  any  idea  why  they 
were  trooping  in  and  out.  Hallinan  wants  the  jury  to  hear  this 
stuff.  Donahue  and  his  partners  don't  want  the  jury  to  hear 
this.   It  is  interesting,  ironic,  and  hard  to  believe  that  nobody 
on  that  jury  ever  heard  about  the  history  of  the  Bridges  cases. 

In  all  the  months  I  was  there,  I  never  saw  that  jury  show 
any  response.   I  never  got  any  sign  or  hint  whether  they  knew 
what  was  happening  or  not.   I  had  the  strangest  feeling  about 
them.  They  were  just  too  damned  cross-sectioned,  I  think. 

Shearer:  You  started  to  say  something  about  the  selection  procedure  in  a 
federal  jury  trial.  What  were  you  going  to  say? 

Roger:  My  only  point  about  that  was  that  if  it  had  been  strictly  a  San 
Francisco  jury,  they  would  have  had  a  much  closer  understanding 
and  feeling  about  the  waterfront  and  the  ILWU.  A  lot  of  these 
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people  came  from  other  communities,  from  small  towns  and  suburbs 
in  the  federal  district.   It  would  be  a  group  of  people  with  no 
understanding  of  the  history  of  Bridges  and  the  union. 

Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  did  try  to  get  something  into  the 
record  that  could  be  a  jumping-off  point.   They  couldn't.   Then 
people  started  feeling  less  optimistic  and  more  grim  about  the 
situation.   This  would  guarantee  it  would  be  a  long  trial. 

Hallinan  had  a  certain  kind  of  arrogance  from  his  own 
experience.  Maclnnis  was  less  experienced.  I  don't  think  they 
were  prepared  for  the  long  trial  that  was  developing.   I  think 
they  felt  that  in  short  order  they'd  be  able  to  lay  the  history 
on  the  table.   They  knew  who  some  of  the  witnesses  would  be. 


Witnesses  Against  Bridges 

Shearer:   I  see,  and  who  were  they? 

Roger:    I  can  tell  you  a  few  came  up  as  something  of  a  surprise  and 

shock.  One  was  Mervyn  Rathborne  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  the 
state  CIO.   He  spent  a  lot  of  time  representing  the  CIO  in 
Sacramento.   He  had  been  a  member  for  many  years  before  he  got 
into  union  office.   He'd  been  a  "sparks"--a  ship  radio  officer. 
He'd  also  been  very  active  in  other  years  in  defense  of  Bridges. 

Another  was  John  Schomaker.   That  truly  surprised  everybody. 
Great  big,  handsome,  well-spoken  longshoreman,  who  had  become  a 
waterfront  legend.   He  was  noted  for  the  way  he  had  pulled  a  cop 
and  his  horse  down  to  the  ground  during  the  1934  strike.  And 
noted  for  the  fact  that  he  stood  there  while  this  cop  and  another 
one  in  back  kept  beating  and  beating  him  on  the  head  with  clubs 
and  he  still  fought  on.   Finally  he  was  arrested.   He  was  a  hero 
of  the  waterfront  strike.   So,  for  him  to  come  up  as  a  witness 
against  Bridges  was  a  surprise  and  a  shock.  Also,  he  was  an 
intelligent  guy.   He  understood  the  Left.   He  was  no  dummy. 

Another  witness  was  an  Australian,  a  walking  boss--a  foreman 
named  Henry  Schrimpf .  He  had  a  heavy  Australian  accent. 

Another  witness  had  been  the  secretary  of  a  Bridges  Defense 
Committee  only  a  few  years  earlier  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild.  A  very  well-spoken,  very  gentle,  very  nice  guy, 
good  union  man,  named  George  Wilson. 
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There  was  also  a  man  that  nobody  had  heard  of  before,  named 
Ross.   I'll  get  to  Ross  in  a  moment,  he's  very  important. 

Shearer:   Ross  comes  in  later  with  Paul  Crouch  and-- 

Roger:    Crouch.  Manning  Johnson.  Budenz.  A  motley  body  of  paid 

professional  witnesses,  a  travelling  circus.  Ross  was  not  one  of 
that  professional  gang.  But  Budenz,  Johnson  and  Crouch  had  been 
all  over  the  United  States.  Always  available  to  the  government. 
For  a  price,  of  course.  They  were  on  a  payroll  to  testify 
against  people,  whether  they  had  met  them  or  not.   [chuckles] 
Hallinan  referred  to  them  on  occasion  as  "the  government's  stable 
of  trained  cobras." 


The  Defendants,  the  Audience,  the  Press  in  Court 


Shearer:   Tell  me  a  bit  about  the  personnel  at  the  defense  bench.   It  was 
the  two  lawyers  and  Harry  Bridges.  Who  else  was  sitting  there? 

Roger:    Henry  Schmidt  and  Robertson  were  sitting  there.  That  was  the 

defense  table.  At  different  times  people  would  come  in.  Other 
lawyers  would  come  and  sit,  or  members  of  the  defense  committee 
might  come  with  information,  but  they  were  not  part  of  the 
permanent  group.   I  sat  right  behind,  to  the  side  of  the  defense. 

Shearer:  With  the  other  press? 

Roger:    With  the  other  press,  but  I  always  got  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  could  sort  of  peek  over  and  see  what  they  were  doing  on  the 
defense  table.   I  had  no  problems  with  the  press,  except  for  the 
Examiner  man  whom  I  couldn't  stand  as  a  person,  let  alone  his 
politics.   And  he  couldn't  stand  my  politics.   There  were  some 
very  good  journalists  there.   I  mentioned  some  names  before. 

Alvin  Hyman,  an  older  man,  gray  hair,  balding,  a  short  man, 
with  a  beautiful  smile  and  a  friendly  quality.  A  top  reporter 
who  became  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.   A  very  good  writer.  When  you  read  his  reports,  you 
knew  what  had  happened  in  the  courtroom. 

I  mentioned  Lawrence  Davis  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  was 
always  very  friendly  toward  the  ILWU.  All  these  guys  I  mentioned 
were  also  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  so  they  understood 
something  about  unionism.   Other  papers  were  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  People's  World. 
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Shearer:   How  were  union  officials  represented?  Was  Lou  Goldblatt  there? 

Roger:    They  could  come  and  sit  in  the  audience  any  time  they  wanted,  if 
there  was  room.  Lou  was  significant  in  all  defense  discussions 
of  strategy  and  tactics—and  matters  of  defense  committee  funds. 

Shearer:   I  see.   But,  in  general,  they  were  just  the  audience  members? 

Roger:    Oh,  absolutely.   It  was  very  hard  to  get  into  those  hearings. 
There  was  always  a  line  outside  waiting  to  get  in. 

Shearer:  How  big  a  room  was  it? 

Roger:  It  was  a  medium-sized  courtroom—probably  held  100  or  150  people. 

Shearer:  It  was  always  full? 

Roger:  Always  full.   People  waiting  outside  always. 

Shearer:  Mainly  longshoremen  or  just  the  general  public? 

Roger:    Well.   It  was  open  to  the  public.  Many  people  from  the  general 
public  came  because  it  was  given  a  big  play  in  the  newspapers. 
There  were  a  lot  of  longshoremen  there.   Union  people,  officers 
from  other  unions  would  drop  in  for  a  while .   The  AFL  and  CIO 
people,  AFL  especially,  wouldn't  normally  come  around  there. 
Although  many  were  genuinely  friendly  toward  the  ILWU  because  it 
had  a  good  reputation.   San  Francisco  used  to  be  called  a  "good 
union  town."  A  pity  it  isn't  called  that  any  more.   It  was 
called  that  mainly  because  of  the  waterfront  unions. 

Shearer:   How  about  other  supporters?  Family  members  of  Bridges? 

Roger:    I  would  see  Nancy,  his  wife,  many  times.   She  would  often  come  in 
with  Vivian  Hallinan,  Vince's  wife,  and  with  Maclnnis's  wife. 
All  beautifully  dressed.   It  seemed  to  be  important  to  them  to 
dress  well  when  they  attended.   Vivian  and  Maclnnis's  wife  could 
easily  afford  to  be  that  well  dressed.  Nancy  Bridges  just  had  a 
kind  of  a  natural  beauty.   Didn't  matter  what  she  wore.  You 
couldn't  help  but  notice  her.   I  get  a  kind  of  big  pang  in  my 
heart  when  I  remember  her;  I  thought  she  was  a  terrific  person. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  touch  from  this  trial.   Remember, 
the  jury  theoretically  did  not  know  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
trial  before  or  a  case  before.  Theoretically.   Every  afternoon 
when  the  court  adjourned,  the  judge  would  have  a  quick  little 
pitch.   It  was  always  the  same.  He  said,  The  jury  will  be 
dismissed  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  the  jury  is 
admonished  not  to  read  any  papers  or  listen  to  any  radio  news  or 
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to  discuss  this  case  with  anybody  including  your  family.   In 
other  words,  they  were  supposed  to  be  living  in  a  vacuum—like 
the  boy  in  the  bubble. 

Shearer:   But  they  were  not  sequestered  at  that  point? 

Roger:    No,  they  were  not  sequestered.  They  didn't  get  sequestered  until 
they  started  their  deliberations  as  to  guilt  or  innocence.   Every 
night  when  you  walked  out  of  that  courthouse,  through  the  very 
interesting  old  Post  Office  building,  when  you  got  out  on  the 
steps,  there  was  a  big  bank  of  newspapers  for  sale.   There  were 
many  more  newspapers  in  those  days.  And  every  paper  had  blaring 
headlines  such  as:  "Bridges  called  Red."  Headlines  could  tell 
the  jury  what  happened.  Let's  say  the  jury  is  out  and  the 
headline  might  read:  "Judge  Rebukes  Defense." 

Shearer:   For  raising  the  issue  of  prior  trials? 

Roger:    The  point  is,  this  concept  that  you  can  maintain  an  antiseptic 
atmosphere  around  a  juror,  is  being  encouraged  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  total  nonsense—a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it.   Every 
night  I  would  notice  these  things. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  courtroom  was  not  what  you  would  call 
friendly.   The  quality  between  defense  and  prosecution  was 
abrasive;  never  a  feeling  that  there  would  be  any  cooperation; 
never  a  feeling  there  would  be  any  meeting  of  minds. 

The  judge  would  tell  the  jury  and  court,  repeatedly,  in 
effect,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  remember  these  men  are  considered 
innocent  until  proven  guilty  beyond  a  doubt.  Around  them,  the 
entire  court,  both  government  prosecution  and  defense  attorneys, 
hand  in  hand,  must  hold  a  mantle  of  innocence  over  the 
defendants'  heads,  until  it  can  be  proved  otherwise.   Bullshit. 

Although  this  laudable  concept  was  repeated  by  the  judge, 
there  was  never  anything  in  the  course  of  this  trial  to  suggest 
that  anybody  except  the  defense  was  trying  to  hold  these  men 
innocent.  There's  proof  of  this.   I'll  get  to  that  in  a  while. 
There  was  no  attempt  by  the  prosecution  to  hold  this  mantle  of 
innocence  over  the  defendant's  heads  because  when  the  chance  came 


they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  avoid  doing  it. 
examples . 


I  have 
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Attempting  to  Crack  Prosecution  Witnesses 


Shearer:  When  did  this  happen? 

Roger:    It  happened  plenty  of  times.   This  was  the  best  example.   There 
was  this  fellow  Lawrence  Seton  Ross.  He  lived  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  the  editor  of  a  well-known  cotton 
industry  journal.  He  had  claimed  that  he  was  born  in  the  South 
and  raised  there.  And  he  claimed  that  he  was  married  to  a 
southern  lady;  a  belle  of  the  South.   He  claimed  he  was  a 
Kentucky  colonel.  There  was  all  this  palaver. 

There  was  something  about  him  that  troubled  the  defense 
staff,  which  was  run  by  a  research  specialist  named  Eleanor  Kahn. 
Ellie  was  remarkably  efficient;  if  there  was  a  crack  somewhere, 
she  could  find  where  it  was  and  what  was  in  it. 


Shearer:   This  is  an  ILWU  researcher? 

Roger:    She  worked  specifically  for  the  defense  committee.   I  don't 

remember  what  else  she  was  doing  at  that  time.   She  went  on  to  do 
research  in  Switzerland  for  the  WHO--World  Health  Organization-- 
in  a  subject  now  long  forgotten,  the  fate  of  the  so-called 
"thalidomide  babies."  In  later  years  she  did  a  lot  of  original 
research  at  Stanford. 

Everybody  wondered  about  Ross.   There  was  something  lacking. 
He  said  he'd  been  a  Communist  and  claimed  he  had  met  Bridges  or 
known  Bridges  as  a  Communist.   Eleanor  and  the  staff  decided  to 
do  some  investigating.   They  sent  out  telegrams,  including  one  to 
where  Ross  said  he'd  gone  to  high  school  in  Kentucky.   They  got  a 
telegram  in  return:  the  school  had  never  heard  this  name  before. 

With  more  investigating  they  discovered  that  he  was  a  Jewish 
boy  from  the  New  York  area.   That  his  parents  came  from  Poland. 
That  he  may  have  been  a  Communist,  but  he'd  gone  down  south  and 
he  developed  this  masquerade  very  successfully.  He  was  a  good 
writer  apparently.   But  everything  he'd  said  in  the  Bridges  trial 
was  absolutely  perjurious.   He  had  lied  under  oath  through  this 
entire  trial.   The  government  had  brought  him  out  as  if  they 
didn't  know  any  of  this.  Maybe  they  didn't.   I'm  not  sure. 

At  one  point  the  government  must  have  known  that  the  defense 
knew  who  Ross  was.   So  I'm  assuming  the  government  had  also  done 
some  investigation.  Out  of  the  blue,  one  morning,  Jiggs  Donahue 
stood  up  and  said  that  Mr.  Ross  must  leave  immediately;  there  is 
an  emergency  situation.   He's  needed  back  in  Memphis,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  him  dismissed  as  a  witness.   Hallinan  got  up 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


and  says,  No,  your  Honor,  we  have  more  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Ross, 
and  we  have  some  further  information  that  will  interest  the 
court.  The  government  argued.   I've  never  heard  them  argue  so 
passionately,  for  one  man's  need  to  get  out  of  there  immediately. 
Today!   This  minute!  Let  him  go  home! 

The  reason  Hallinan  was  holding  back  is  because  we  didn't 
have  all  the  information  yet.  We  wanted  more  than  just  a 
telegram.  We  wanted  something  solid  to  go  with  it.   Finally, 
Eleanor  came  walking  slowly  and  conspicuously  into  the  courtroom, 
and  went  up  and  gave  Hallinan  a  paper.  Hallinan,  quiet  for  a 
change,  walked  up  and  said,  Your  Honor,  would  you  please- -may  I 
present  this.  The  judge  looked.  Read  it.   Called-- 

The  prosecutor? 

Yes,  Jiggs  Donahue.  He  looked  at  it.  Then  it  all  came  out.   I 
missed  a  point--!  better  go  back  to  the  record.   Earlier,  Donahue 
asked  Ross  get  take  the  witness  chair  and  confess  that  he'd  been 
perjuring  himself.  He  tried  to  do  this  before  the  information 
came  in.  That's  what  happened.   In  other  words,  you  know  this 
guy  is  going  to  get  clobbered.  He's  going  to  be  chopped.   So  let 
him  stand  up  first  and  try  to  take  off  a  bit  of  the  heat.   Ross 
finally  confessed  that  he'd  lied.  Made  a  mistake.   Said  he'd 
been  trying  to  hide  from  his  dear  wife  this  awful  news  that  he 
was  a  Jewish  boy  from  Brooklyn. 

Donahue  was  anxious  to  get  him  out  of  there.  The  last  thing 
the  judge  said  before  he  decided  to  dismiss  him  was,  Mr.  Ross, 
you're  dismissed  now,  but  I'm  going  to  present  your  case  to  the 
local  federal  attorney  to  deal  with  the  question  of  perjury. 

So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  was  ever  done  about  Ross.   I've 
often  wondered  whatever  happened  to  Ross. 

If 

Ross  was  not  one  of  the  old  stable  of  witnesses,  such  as  Crouch 
and  the  other  professional  witness  group  that  was  so  adept  at 
lying.  They  knew  how  to  handle  themselves  always — 

Had  they  been  present  at  previous  Bridges 's  trials  as  well  as 
just  other  trials? 


They'd  been  all  over  the  country- -that's  for  sure, 
they  were  at  any  of  Bridges  earlier  hearings. 


I  don't  think 
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Roger:    Let  me  quickly  give  you  some  ideas  about  why  some  of  these  men 

testified.  You  take  a  man  like  Schrimpf,  an  Australian.  At  some 
point  there  was  no  question  that  he  also  had  to  get  citizenship. 
He  said  he'd  been  a  Communist.  At  some  point,  the  government 
could  have  said  to  him,  we  have  evidence  that  you  must  have  lied 
about  something.  Otherwise,  you  must  have  lied  to  get  your 
citizenship.  Now,  we  won't  do  anything  about  it,  but  you  have  do 
something  for  us.  That  can  happen. 

Mervyn  Rathborne  had  gotten  deeply  involved  in  some  big 
gambling  debts  in  Sacramento  at  the  time  that  he  was  representing 
the  CIO  there.  Also,  Mervyn  Rathborne  had  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  1928.   Sometime  after  that  he  did  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
by  voting;  but  a  felon  cannot  vote  until  such  time  as  something 
is  done  legally  to  restore  his  voting  rights. 

Before  Rathborne  came  up  to  testify,  the  immigration 
department  had  gone  to  court ,  although  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  dealt  with  the  court  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  get  his 
1928  felony  conviction  expunged.   It  was  erased  just  before  he 
came  up  to  be  a  witness.  And  during  this  period  he  had  voted. 
This,  too,  of  course,  could  be  one  of  those  cases  of  governmental 
coercion:   Look  Merv,  you're  a  good  man  and  we  know  how  much 
you've  done  and  you've  been  a  Communist  and  all  that,  but  you 
also  have  a  felony  rap.   So  they  expunged  it,  which  meant  that 
Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  could  not  even  bring  up  the  felony... 

Shearer:   So  he  couldn't  be  impeached? 

Roger:    He  couldn't  be  impeached.  What  I'm  getting  at  is  there  are  many 
witnesses  who  are  so  vulnerable.   Vulnerability.  Here's  another 
one.  A  man  named  Rrolek  got  up  and  he  said  he'd  seen  Bridges  at 
Communist  party  gatherings.  Now,  Bridges  always  said  he'd  been 
to  plenty  of  gatherings  to  discuss  the  strike.   He  never  denied 
he'd  been  to  meetings  that  might  have  been  Communist  meetings. 
Not  as  a  Communist,  but  as  a  labor  leader.   He  said  as  much. 

Now  when  I  saw  Mr.  Krolek  there,  I  thought  to  myself,  wait  a 
minute.   I  know  that  guy.   I  took  Hallinan  outside  during  the 
break  and  said,  I  know  that  guy,  Krolek.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
radio  repair  division  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
before  World  War  II.  Roughly  about  1940.   I  taught  course  in 
radio  production  and  acting  techniques.   I  taught  a  class  there 
to  people  who'd  gotten  out  of  high  school  and  wanted  to  some  kind 
of  training  for  jobs.   One  of  them,  George  Fenniman,  became 
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famous  as  Groucho  Marx's  straight  man  in  a  show  named  "You  Bet 
Your  Life."  He's  about  seventy  and  still  does  big  commercials. 

Shearer:  You  recognized  Krolek  all  this  time? 

Roger:    I  recognized  Krolek.   I  used  to  see  him  every  day.  I  thought  he 
was  a  very  nice  guy.   I  said  to  Hallinan,  you  know  this  guy  has 
worked  for  the  government.  He  had  a  government  job.  He  would 
have  had  to  sign  some  kind  of  statement  that  he'd  never  been  a 
Communist.  And  now  he's  saying  he  has  been.  Why  don't  you 
question  him  about  that?  Well,  Krolek  double- talked  his  way  out 
of  it  somehow.   I  don't  remember  exactly  how. 

But  again  you  see,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  were  vulnerable. 
Ross  was  vulnerable  because  they  knew  about  his  background. 
Crouch  was  never  vulnerable  because  he  was  a  professional. 


Bridges  Eschews  Cross -Examination  of  Key  Hostile  Witness 


Shearer:   The  real  believable  witnesses  were  the  people  who  were  actual 
Communists  and  could  recant? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  was  thinking  of  George  Wilson.  He  had  been  secretary  of 
the  Bridges  Defense  Committee- -I'm  trying  to  remember  exactly 
why—it  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  had  a  certain 
kind  of  public  job  where  he  would  have  signed  some  affidavit 
which  would  have  made  him  vulnerable  at  some  point. 

Shearer:   For  a  charge  of  perjury? 

Roger:    A  charge  of  perjury.   Right.   If  he  wasn't  perjuring  himself 

before,  he  would  be  now  on  the  witness  stand.   Bridges  was  a  very 
close  friend  and  really  liked  Wilson.   Suddenly,  we  came  to  that 
point.  What  are  they  going  to  do?  He'd  been  cross-examined  by 
the  prosecution,  now  the  defense  had  to  make  a  decision. 

I  have  to  describe  this:  George  Wilson,  a  guy  I  had  always 
admired,  was  sitting  in  the  witness  chair  and  plainly  suffering. 
He  sat  there  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  tongue  hanging  out  and 
his  chest  heaving  as  if  he  was  grasping  for  air.  His  head  was 
rolling  from  side  to  side  and  he  was  slobbering  as  he  tried  to 
answer  questions.  This  man  was  in  terrible  distress.   It  was  a 
pity  to  look  at  a  man  distressed  by  what  he  was  doing. 

Shearer:   He  felt--knew  that  he  was  betraying  a  friend? 
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Roger:    We  knew  he  did  not  want  to  do  this.   Then  there  came  a  recess. 
The  next  thing  expected  to  happen  would  be  that  Hallinan  would 
cross-examine  and  really  nail  him.  We  went  out  there,  and 
Hallinan  was  in  effect  saying,  I'm  going  to  kill  that  guy.  We 
all  went  into  the  men's  room.  We  looked  under  the  cabinets  to  be 
sure  there  were  no  legs  showing,  so  we  could  talk  freely. 

Bridges  is  standing  there  looking  troubled.  We  went  in 
there  to  talk  and  Bridges  knew  that.  He  said,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.   Hallinan  said,  Come  on  Harry,  let's  nail  that  guy. 

Shearer:  What  about  you? 

Roger:    I  didn't  say  anything.   I  had  mixed  feelings.   I'd  known  George 
for  many  years.   I  hated  to  see  him  in  this  horrible  condition. 
Harry  said,  George's  wife  called  me  last  night  and  said,  George 
is  in  terrible,  terrible  condition.   He  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
mind  with  misery  at  what's  happening.   She  said,  Don't  be  too 
hard  on  him.   She  said,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Hallinan  turns  to  Alvin  Hyman  from  the  Chronicle,  who's  also 
there.   He  says,  Okay,  Al,  you  heard  the  testimony,  what  would 
you  do?  Hyman  said,  I'd  lower  the  boom  on  him.  (Remember  they 
were  both  members  of  the  same  union.)  Alvin  Hyman  seemed 
incensed  at  the  idea  that  a  union  man  would  get  up  there  under 
these  conditions.   Bridges  was  really  in  a  quandary  because  he 
had  to  make  the  final  decision.   He  finally  said,  No,  let  him  go. 
And  Wilson  went.   They  cross-examined  him  a  little  bit,  but  they 
never  lowered  the  boom.   They  could  have  done  that.   I  don't 
really  know  what  happened  to  Wilson  after  that. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  the  stories  you  don't  get  from  the 
record.   There's  no  record  of  discussions  in  the  men's  room. 
It's  extraordinary. 

Shearer:   Do  you  think  Bridges  realized  his  own  jeopardy  at  this  point? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   Harry  was  such  an  old  hand  at  all  these  things. 
He'd  always  gotten  out.   Harry  had  almost  a  mystical  belief  in 
the  integrity  of  the  working  class.   The  union  was  kept  together 
in  part  because  of  such  trials  and  tribulations.  At  times  this 
will  weld  a  group  together.  There  were  times  when  some  members 
were  ready  to  lower  the  boom  on  Bridges,  but  they  wouldn't 
because  he  was  in  trouble.  Between  Wilson  and  Ross  was  the  most 
extraordinary  event  I  saw  in  the  trial. 

Shearer:  At  what  point  in  the  trial  did  this  occur?  I'm  trying  to  get  a 
sense  of  what  level  of  stress  was  operating  for  Bridges  and  all 
of  you  who  were  either  participants  or  close  observers  to  what 
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was  going  on.   I  mean,  did  this  come  after  the  week  of  trying  to 
get  into  evidence  the  main  trump  card.  Or  did  it  come  later? 

Roger:    I  think  later,  but  I  do  think  that  Bridges  would  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  really  destroying  George  Wilson. 

Shearer:   Because  he  was  a  friend  or  because  he  was  a  union  man? 

Roger:    I  think  it  was  out  of  loyalty,  whatever  the  reason,  some  sense  of 
loyalty  to  a  fellow  who  was  under  great  distress.  Maybe  if 
George's  wife  hadn't  called,  it  would  have  been  different.   I 
don't  know.  Maybe  Bridges  had  actually  said  to  her,  We  will  try 
to  be  gentle.   I  know  that  George's  wife  was  terribly  upset  that 
George  was  doing  this  because  she  also  was  a  strong  union  person. 
Remember  these  people--!  don't  think  all  of  them  loved  Bridges-- 
but  they  deeply  respected  and  believed  in  what  he  represented. 

Shearer:  What  do  you  supposed  prompted  Wilson  to  do  this? 

Roger:    I  think  I  can  find  out  by  looking  at  the  record.   I  know  usually 
some  perjury  is  involved  in  these  situations.   For  example,  if  he 
were  a  union  officer  at  one  point  after  the  Taft-Hartley  law- 
Shearer:   Oh,  that's  right.   If  he  signed  the  non-Communist  affidavit- 
Roger:    If  he  signed  an  affidavit  he  might  be  up  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
least.   I  know  that  Hugh  Bryson  went  to  prison.   He  knew  it  was  a 
risk.   He  had  a  good  defense  and  it  didn't  work.   So  he  went  to 
prison,  no  longer  president  of  the  union.   At  Terminal  Island  in 
San  Pedro,  he  studied  all  the  books  he  could  find  on  real  estate. 
He  got  out  of  prison  and  soon  he  was  a  millionaire  selling  real 
estate.   I  give  you  a  little  inside  dope  about  me.   [chuckles] 

I  know  certain  things  that  happened  had  a  profound  effect  on 
me  personally.  One  of  them  was  that  I  went  into  the  trial  truly 
believing  that  both  government  and  defense  would  try  to  protect  a 
man's  integrity  unless  they  could  prove  he  was  guilty.  I  think  I 
tended  to  believe  more  than  I  should  have,  considering  I  should 
have  been  more  sophisticated.  I  think  I  found  it  hard  to  believe 
at  first—actually  I  was  a  little  shocked—at  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  would  hire  people  already  identified  as  paid  stool 
pigeons.  Paid  informers.  People  who  would  swear  on  the  Bible  at 
any  point,  under  any  circumstance,  as  long  as  they  could  get  away 
with  it  and  were  paid  for  it.  They  were  ex-Communists . 
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Trial  Court  Visits  Witness  in  Hospital 


Roger:    One  story  had  Bridges  at  the  Communist  party  Convention  in  1936 

at  Madison  Square  Garden.  One  witness  said  he  saw  Bridges 's  nose 
sticking  out  of  the  curtain.  It's  a  big  garden,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  that's  a  big  curtain,  and  that  must  have  been 
a  very  big  nose.   In  any  case,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments 
was  when  Willie  Christiansen  was  able  to  prove  otherwise. 
Christiansen  was  a  gang  boss.   I  mentioned  him  earlier—the  baker 
boy  who  jumped  ship,  a  proud  pillar  of  the  Danish  community  in 
Berkeley  and  Albany.  He  was  home  in  the  East  Bay  when  Bridges 
and  a  few  men  who  had  been  in  a  meeting  in  Stockton  came  down  and 
on  the  way  home  they  decided  to  stop  in  on  Willie  and  have  a 
drink,  or  say  hello  to  Willie.   Right  at  the  very  time  his  nose 
was  "seen"  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Bridges  was  telling  Willie 
they  had  just  come  from  Stockton,  and  that  they'd  talked  to  some 
people  at  a  wedding  party  and  much  more. 

However,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  Willie  was  in  a  hospital, 
with  a  bad  back,  and  the  hospital  room  became  the  courtroom. 

Shearer:   You  mean  you  took  the  judge  to  the  hospital? 

Roger:  The  judge,  the  jury,  and  everybody  came  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
in  bed.  Willie,  this  great  big  man,  was  lying  there  like  a  king 
being  examined  and  cross-examined. 

Shearer:   By  Jiggs? 

Roger:    By  Jiggs  and  by  Hallinan.   Exactly  where  had  he  been  and  what 
time  was  it.   He  remembered  exactly  everything  right  to  the 
moment.   That's  when  he  testified  that  Bridges  had  told  him  they 
just  got  back  from  Stockton.   The  defense  managed  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  the  people  who  had  been  at  the  wedding  party  in  1936, 
some  thirteen  years  earlier.  The  wedding  party  was  apparently  in 
1936.   In  1949,  they  found  a  member  or  two  of  the  wedding  party. 
They  found  old  Stockton  papers,  and  saw  a  picture  and  names  on 
the  society  page. 

Shearer:   It's  lucky  it  was  a  wedding  party.  You're  likely  to  remember  the 
date  of  your  wedding,  or  at  least  half  the  couples  would, 
[laughter] 

Roger:    They  found  somebody  from  the  wedding  party  who  remembered  that 
Bridges  had  been  there  and  came  by,  had  a  drink  with  them,  and 
toasted  their  good  luck.  They  were  interested  because  he  was  a 
well-known  figure.   The  jury  heard  it  all.  They  also  learned  the 
truth  about  Ross  because  he  confessed.  The  jury  was  given  an 
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enormous  amount  of  information  by  both  the  prosecution  and  by  the 
defense.  When  they  go  out  they  still  have  not  listened  to  what 
was  said,  but  listened  to  what  they  felt  they  had  to  do. 

Father  Meinecke  Incident 


Roger:    Another  courtroom  episode  involved  the  priest  who  married 

Maclnnis  and  his  wife.  Father  Meinecke  was  a  priest  in  San 
Francisco,  and  also  at  the  church  across  the  street  from  the 
union  headquarters.  He  often  talked  with  Harry.  He  said  he 
believed  Harry  would  always  be  a  good  Catholic,  whether  he  wanted 
to  or  not,  because  the  Catholic  Church  would  always  claim  him. 

Father  Meinecke  was  brought  from  a  kind  of  retreat  somewhere 
in  the  Nevada  desert  near  Reno.  The  defense  brought  him  in  to  be 
examined  and  give  testimony  about  character.  A  character  witness 
is  asked  about  a  man's  reputation  for  honesty  and  the  truth.   He 
spoke  very  well  of  Bridges.  He  was  cross-examined  again  by  Jiggs 
Donahue  and  he  still  spoke  well  of  Bridges.  And  finally,  he 
spoke  very  well  of  the  defense  attorneys  because  he  married  one 
of  them.  The  last  thing  the  judge  said  is,  Father  Meinecke,  I 
understand  you  now  live  somewhere  in  the  desert  near  Reno,  Nevada 
and  it's  a  very  lonely  life  there.  Then,  I'm  sure  he  said- 
Shearer:   The  judge.   George  B.  Harris.   The  judge? 

Roger:    The  judge.   I  heard  the  judge  say,  Have  you  had  any  medical 

examination  for  mental  illness  or  mental  sickness?  I  heard  him 
say  "mental."  The  judge  said  it  was  "medical."  At  this  moment 
everybody  gasped  because  the  judge  was  intruding  himself  and 
implying  that  this  guy  must  be  a  little  on  the  wacky  side.  At 
this  point  Maclnnis  stood  up,  and  I've  never  seen  a  man  stand  up 
like  that--he'd  been  a  football  player.   Boy,  now  he  looked  like 
he  was  on  the  line  playing  guard  or  something.  He  hunched  his 
shoulders  up,  put  his  chest  out,  took  several  deep  breaths, 
walked  up  and  said,  "Judge,  you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

Maclnnis  spent  three  months  in  prison  for  that.   Judge 
Harris  said,  Mr.  Maclnnis,  you're  going  to  go  to  jail  for  that 
contempt  of  court.  That  was  another  one  of  those  episodes. 
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Waterfront  Employers  Appear  as  Character  Witnesses  for  Bridges 


Roger:    But  another  interesting  set  of  circumstances  was  that  almost 

everyone  of  the  major  officers  of  the  Waterfront  Employers  went 
to  court  and  gave  excellent  character  references  about  Bridges. 

Shearer:  Waterfront  Employers? 

Roger:    People  who  had  just  been  fighting  him  to  the  death  a  year  earlier 
in  the  '48  strike,  got  up  there.   They  were  subpoenaed  to  come 
up. 

Shearer:   Subpoenaed  by  whom? 

Roger:    By  the  defense,  of  course.  As  character  witnesses.   In  many 
cases,  a  very  good  job  of  being  character  witnesses.   For 
example,  a  man  saying,  I  disagree  with  him  100  percent  and  we 
didn't  like  his  union,  but  his  word  was  what  we  always  accepted. 
If  he  gave  his  word,  he  would  keep  it.  We  often  would  agree  on 
things  without  even  anymore  than  a  handshake.   That  kind  of 
thing.  Was  always  good  for  his  word.   The  prosecution  tried  to 
shake  them. 

Shearer:   Going  to  the  issue  of  perjury: 

Roger:    Well,  going  to  the  issue  of  perjury—the  character  appraisal. 

Integrity.   Jiggs  Donahue  constantly  tried  to  impeach  this  kind 
of  statement  by  saying,  Isn't  it  true  that  you  had  an  agreement 
to  settle  the  strike—in  effect  to  make  settlements  to  your 
benefit  if  you  would  appear  as  a  character  witness,  or  isn't  it 
true  that  you  fear  that  the  longshoremen  will  do  you  some  harm  if 
you  aren't  here  as  a  character  witness?  Tried  all  of  that.   This 
thing  had  so  many  facets. 

Shearer:   Did  any  of  the  employers  respond  with  uncertainty  to  that 
question?  Was  nobody's  testimony  shaken? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  so.   I  think  some  of  them  thought  that  the  question 
was  pretty  dumb  because  even  if  they  were  in  that  situation,  they 
wouldn't  admit  it.  Not  really,  to  admit  that  he's  up  there 
because  somebody's  got  his  arm  locked  behind  his  back.   But  this 
was  another  interesting  facet  of  the  whole  thing. 

Another  character  witness  was  very  important:  Jack  Shelley, 
who  had  been  head  of  the  AFL  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  state 
senator  and-- 


Shearer:  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
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Roger:    Later  on  he  became  a  mayor.  Finally  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
As  a  strong  voice  of  the  labor  movement,  Shelley  said  some  very, 
good  things  about  Bridges  as  a  man  who  led  the  labor  movement. 
Said  he  was  honest  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.   It  was  a  trial 
that  ended  so  badly.  You  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the— 


Bridges's  Role  in  His  Defense 


Shearer:  How  was  Bridges  as  a  defendant?  Did  he  speak?  Was  he  cross- 
examined? 


Roger:    Harry? 
Shearer:  Yes. 

Roger:    He  was  cross-examined  first  by  Hallinan  or  Maclnnis.  They  asked 
Bridges  leading  questions ,  and  he  was  able  to  make  long  answers . 
Extemporaneously,  without  notes.   I  mean,  statements  which  were 
mimeographed  and  went  on  page  after  page.   He  spoke  at  one  point 
--it  seemed  like  hours—about  the  need  for  the  country  to  start 
relations  with  China.   (Remember  China  had  just  become  a 
Communist  government  in  1949.)  Bridges  would  say,  We  don't  have 
any  relations  with  China,  yet  this  Pacific  Basin  would  be  richer. 
It  would  be  profitable.   It  would  make  new  jobs.  What  is  your 
feeling  about  recognition  of  China?  And  he'd  give  a  long 
statement,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  large  group  of  people  he 
wanted  to  impress.  He  gave  long  statements  about  many  things. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  approach  was  from  the  defense  or 
whether  it  was  Bridges  himself,  or  whether  it  was  somebody  in  the 
union,  who  wanted  him  to  make  statements  that  they  hoped  would  be 
reported  on  and  impress  the  public.   I  think  it  was  Bridges. 

Shearer:   He  was  not  advised  by  the  attorneys  to  cut  short  his  answers  or 
cut  his  statements  in  any  particular  way? 

Roger:    No.  Quite  the  contrary.   I  think  they  encouraged  it  because  they 
thought  it  might  do  some  good.   It  is  making  an  assumption  for 
which  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  anybody  was  listening  to 
these  statements.   I  found  them  interesting—and  often  tedious. 

[Interview  9:  January  5,  1990)11 

Shearer:  We  are  continuing  your  coverage  of  the  Harry  Bridges  trial  in 
1949-1950. 
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Roger:    The  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  case  was  another  way  to  get  at  the 
same  target,  which  was  Bridges.  Of  course,  everybody  in  and 
around  the  union  felt  it  was  another  way  of  getting  at  the  union 
itself.  A  militant  union  which  had  set  the  pace  for  trade  unions 
all  over  the  United  States  for  many  years.  Had  set  up  models 
that  had  been  replicated  by  many  unions—the  hiring  hall  concept 
of  "low  man  out."  Equalization  of  work. 

I  bring  this  up  now  in  the  first  week  of  1990,  because  just 
last  week  there  was  an  item  in  the  Chronicle  about  the  fact  that 
in  the  next  negotiations—a  couple  months  from  now—there  may  be 
some  attempts  to  seize  control  of  the  hiring  hall  by- 
Shearer:   By  the  employers? 

Roger:    By  the  employers,  yes.   The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  uses 

the  same  system,  and  some  employers,  who  might  be  willing  to  use 
a  hiring  hall  for  longshoremen,  don't  want  a  hiring  hall  for 
seafarers.   They  say  they  don't  get  the  kind  of  men  they  want. 
That's  what  they  say.   This  is  big  news  now  because  negotiations 
for  the  maritime  industry  are  coming  up  in  the  next  few  months. 

Shearer:   It  seems  to  me,  last  time,  you  sketched  very  effectively  the 

context  of  the  1948  strike,  and  also  alluded  to  the  remarks  by 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clarke,  who  brought  charges,  who  said 
clearly  that  if  he  could  get  Bridges  in  this  trial,  then  they 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble  crushing  the  strike  in  Hawaii.   The 
political  context  is  very  clear.   I'd  like  to  go  sort  of  down 
more  to  the  microcosm  of  the  trial  itself  and  ask  you  what  you 
remember  of  Bridges  himself.  His  demeanor.   His  behavior.  What 
kind  of  role  he  played  in  his  own  defense? 

Roger:    Bridges  played  the  major  role  in  his  own  defense  and  in  the 

defense  of  the  whole  B-R-S  situation.   He  was  the  only  one  whose 
memory  really  went  back  far  enough,  who  knew  enough  people,  and 
had  enough  data  in  that  computer  you  call  his  brain  to  be  able  to 
pinpoint  certain  people,  times,  and  places.   Things  that  other 
people  might  not  have  known  about  without  doing  more  research. 

Harry  had  an  incredible  memory.   He  could  recall  exactly 
when  somebody  said  something.   He  had  the  ability  to  remember  an 
individual  in  a  caucus.   He  might  say,  I  think  it  was  1939  or 
1940.   He'd  ask  the  research  guy  to  take  a  look  at  the  minutes  of 
that  caucus  and,  sure  enough,  somebody's  name  would  come  up. 

Shearer:   Interesting.   Now,  who  was  the  research  guy? 

Roger:    The  union  researcher  director  at  that  point  was  Lincoln  Fairley. 
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He  would  know  most  about  the  material.  And  the  ILWU  had  a  great 
librarian,  Ann  Rand,  who  kept  a  magnificent  union  archive.  They 
knew  how  to  find  records  from  the  earliest  times. 

Shearer:  Was  Lincoln  Fairley  then  present  at  the  trial?  At  the  ready- 
Roger:    Very  rarely.   It  was  Eleanor  Kahn,  a  remarkable  research  woman. 
I  think  I  mentioned  her  before.   She  knew  a  lot  about  the  union. 

Shearer:   So  there  was  a  link  between  the  union  research  office  and  the 

trial  lawyers .  Would  Harry  confer  with  the  lawyers  over  lunch? 
How  did  that  work? 

Roger:    Let's  say  a  name  came  up.  Harry  could  pinpoint  where  and  when  he 
talked  to  somebody  once.  Where  this  person  lived,  and  what  he 
said.  Especially  if  somebody  attacked  him.  He  could  remember  an 
attack  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  time.   He  knew  a  lot  of 
these  people.  Although,  1  will  tell  you  that  he  was  just  as  hurt 
and  shocked  and  surprised  as  anyone  could  be  by  some  of  the 
people  who  turned  up. 

Shearer:   To  testify  against  him? 

Roger:    Yes.   I  mentioned  Schomaker,  who'd  become  a  legend—historians  of 
the  waterfront  strike  of  1934  would  say  he  was  the  bravest, 
gutsiest,  most  militant  man  they  had  ever  met.  Mervyn  Rathborne 
who  for  so  many  years  had  been  a  friend.   George  Wilson,  I 
mentioned  him  before,  who  was  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  and  who  had  been  before  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  for 
years.  Had  been  a  secretary  of  the  Bridges 's  Defense  Committee. 

Remember  that  in  almost  every  case  where  they  had  an 
unfriendly,  prosecution  witness  who  had  been  a  union  person,  with 
almost  no  exceptions,  somebody  in  the  government  had  been  able  to 
drag  up  something  that  would  put  these  people  in  jeopardy.   Let's 
say  a  past  perjury—voting,  in  Rathborne's  case.  Maybe  he  voted 
while  he  was  still  on  parole  for  a  felony.   Rathborne's  case  is 
an  interesting  one.   I  mentioned  before  that  Hallinan  brought 
this  up  but  wasn't  able  to  ask  him  any  questions  about  the  past. 

Shearer:   Because? 

Roger:    His  felony  was  expunged- -legally  erased  forever.  Bridges  played 
another  kind  of  role,  which  is  interesting  too.  He  had  a  lot  of 
loyalties.   In  some  cases  his  loyalty  toward  a  person  or  a 
person's  family  and  to  the  person's  background  was  so  great  that 
he  might  even  try- -and  did  in  one  case- -try  to  save  one  guy's 
bacon,  so  to  speak,  because  the  wife  had  called.   George  Wilson. 
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Shearer:   Yes.  That's  right.  You  mentioned  that. 

Roger:    Everybody  said  lower  the  boom  on  him,  but  he  decided  not  to.   I 
think  he  told  Hallinan  what  he  wanted.  He  had  a  tremendous 
respect  for  Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  as  lawyers,  and  he  very  often 
did  their  bidding.   But  he  did  play  a  real  role  in  the  trial. 

Shearer:   Do  you  remember  any  instance  where  Bridges  and  the  lawyers  just 
plain  clashed  or  Bridges,  Robertson,  and  Schmidt  clashed  or 
disagreed  over  the  facts  or  strategy? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  where  the  defendants  clashed.   I  don't  recall 

clashes  with  the  defense  lawyers.   I  think  personally  that  Harry 
was  not  quite  as  optimistic  as  the  defense  attorneys  were. 
Number  one,  he  had  no  reason  for  being  all  that  optimistic.   No 
matter  what  happened,  it  was  all  over  again- -another  trial  in  the 
"everlasting  Bridges  case." 

I  think  at  times  he  might  have  wondered  if  Hallinan  and 
Maclnnis  were  on  the  right  track.   But  we  knew  they  were  working 
very  hard  at  it.  The  problem  was,  I  think,  they  decided  to  treat 
it  as  a  criminal  case,  rather  than  as  a  political  case. 


Bridges 's  Relations  with  the  Press  During  Trial 


Shearer:   In  other  instances,  you've  related  how  Harry  Bridges,  for  example 
when  he  was  meeting  the  British  press,  said  just  outrageous 
things  and  seemed  more  interested  in  stirring  up  trouble,  or 
stirring  things  up,  than  in  attempting  to  get  a  story  across. 
How  did  he  conduct  himself  in  that  respect  vis-a-vis  the  press 
during  this  trial? 

Roger:    There  were  a  few  people  in  the  press  that  Bridges  respected. 

When  they  would  stop  and  talk  with  him,  he  was  all  smiles.   There 
were  a  couple  of  people,  especially  one  character  named  Dick 
Pearce,  who  was  a  Hearst  man.   Examiner  man.  A  "Hearstling." 
You  know  from  my  point  of  view  what  that  means.   He  wrote  every 
story  as  if  he  had  a  special  mission.  Very  good  writer,  by  the 
way.   I  mean  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  write  as  if  he  had  a 
special  mission- -to  cut  Harry's  throat.   He  wrote  a  novel  about  a 
man  with  a  fictitious  name  who  was  really  a  Communist  agent  and 
who  leads  a  strike  in  San  Francisco.   It  was  published  in  two  or 
three  issues  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Shearer:   So  Harry  didn't  have  any  use  for  him? 
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Roger:    He  didn't  like  a  lot  of  the  press.  After  all,  he  had  spent  a 

lifetime  of  seeing  the  press  as  an  enemy.  The  press  was  clearly 
an  out-and-out  enemy  during  the  1934  strike  at  the  very  outset. 
The  two  major  presses  here  in  town,  the  Hearst  press  and  the 
Chronicle,  had  a  pact  that  they  would  work  together  in  the 
reporting  of  the  strike.   John  Francis  Neylan,  who  was  Hearst's 
attorney,  had  a  brilliant  young  attorney  as  his  "running  boy,"  as 
his  messenger  boy,  named  Hartley  Crum.  Neylan  had  worked  out  a 
system  for  reporting  the  strike  in  anti-union  terms,  and  for 
uniform  editorials  in  all  papers. 

From  the  outset  Bridges 's  attitude  and  that  of  the  majority 
of  longshoremen  in  general  was  that  the  press  was  an  enemy.  That 
you  can't  trust  the  press  and  they'll  do  anything  they  can  to 
destroy  you  because  like  any  big  business  they're  anti-union.   In 
later  years,  the  press  was  organized  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Shearer:  What  about  his  statements  during  the  trial? 

Roger:    He  did  not  address  the  press  at  all.   I  don't  think  anybody 

addressed  the  press.  But  there  was  a  period  when  the  press  was 
important.   Bridges  was  involved  in  that. 

When  Harry  finally  took  the  witness  stand  in  his  own  defense 
--you  understand  that  defendants  don't  have  to  take  the  witness 
stand.   Quite  often  they  do  and  let  the  lawyers  handle  it.  When 
he  did  take  the  witness  stand,  Hallinan  and  maybe  others—now 
this  I  don't  know—maybe  Lou  Goldblatt  was  involved  because  he 
was  an  adviser  to  Harry,  but  I  think  it  was  Harry  himself  who 
decided  he'd  like  to  speak  of  things  he  believes  instead  of  the 
things  he  doesn't  believe. 

He  was  asked  at  one  point  a  little  bit  about  the  history  of 
the  union.   He  told  the  history  of  the  union  entirely.   He  told 
where  he  came  from  and  how  he  started.   May  I  add,  in  the  process 
of  doing  this,  he  also  said  certain  things  about  his  basic 
thinking.   Remember,  the  prosecution's  main  interest  was  to  try 
and  say  that  it  was  the  Communist  party  that  told  him  what  to  do. 
I  think  we  discussed  the  question  before:  Why  does  the  Communist 
party  have  to  tell  longshoremen  that  they  had  a  miserable  life? 
They  knew  it  without  the  Communists'  help. 

Bridges  spoke  at  great  length  about  the  fact  that  in  some 
ways  Australia  was  already  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
social  advances,  in  terms  of  trade  union  organization  and  in 
terms  of  militant  union  actions.  This  was  especially  true  among 
maritime  workers  because  Australia  was  so  dependent  on  shipping 
to  and  from  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  spoke  about 
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what  Australia  was  like  when  he  grew  up,  and  why  this  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  his  becoming  a  union  man. 

Shearer:   How  did  the  judge  treat  this  long  commentary? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  do  remember  that  when  Bridges 

went  into  one  of  his  perorations,  the  judge  would  say  something 
to  the  effect,  Very  interesting,  but,  about  how  much  longer  is 
this  going  to  go  on.  He  didn't  ask  Bridges  directly,  but  he'd 
peer  at  the  defense  and  say,  Mr.  Hallinan,  how  much  longer  do  you 
expect  you'll  be  keeping  the  witness  on  the  stand? 

Harry  seemed  to  go  on  and  on  for  hours  on  one  item. 
Remember,  late  in  1949  the  Chinese  Communists  took  control  of 
their  country.   Harry  spoke  at  length  on  the  need  for  trade  with 
China  and  the  benefits  this  would  bring  to  the  Pacific  states. 
At  this  time,  China  was  a  non-country  to  the  Unites  States. 

Shearer:   This  is  a  speech  he  gave  in  the  courtroom? 

Roger:    In  the  courtroom.  Not  a  speech,  he  was  repeating  some  of  things 
that  he  had  spoken  publicly  as  the  president  of  the  union,  some 
of  the  plans  he  was  interested  in  working  on.   It  was  part  of 
developing  his  personality  and  revealing  something  about  who  you 
are  and  what  kind  of  thinking  you  do. 

I  think  Harry  saw  the  court  as  a  means  of  making  statements 
about  his  belief s--using  the  witness  stand  to  express  what  he 
really  was .   Trade  with  China  was  a  natural  for  a  longshoreman  to 
talk  about.   Obviously.  And  for  San  Franciscans  to  talk  about. 
Because  we  had  no  trade  with  China.   Here's  a  changing  China, 
newly-developed  just  that  year  as  a  Communist  country  and  the 
United  States  still  recognized  only  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and  here 
he's  saying,  Listen,  whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not,  we  need 
that  trade.   Our  longshoremen  need  it.  Workers  in  this  country 
need  it.   China  needs  our  goods  and  machinery  and  much  more. 

He  did  this  long  statement.   It  did  get  some  newspaper  play. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  to  me  too,  a  lot  of  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  an  awful  lot  of  what  the  union  was  doing  was  never  even 
mentioned  in  the  press:   The  press  could  ignore  the  unionv  They 
wouldn't  ignore  a  strike  if  somebody  got  hurt  or  if  there  was 
some  kind  of  a  melee  of  some  kind  or  even  a  spat,  but  if 
everything  was  peaceful  it  would  be  as  if  it  didn't  exist. 

Bridges  also  had  something  more  going  for  him  on  that  trade 
with  China  deal.   Just  before  he  had  to  leave  the  CIO  convention 
in  Cleveland  (which  ousted  the  ILWU  as  well  as  other  left  unions) 
he  got  up  and  asked  the  CIO  delegates  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
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favoring  trade  with  China.  The  CIO,  for  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  decided  they,  too,  would  not  condone  the  idea  of  trade 
with  China.  Harry  told  them  the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  more  liberal  than  you  guys  are. 

Shearer:   So  this  is  the  resolution  that  they  then  eschewed  after  having— 

Roger:    They  dumped  it.   They  wouldn't  accept  a  resolution  for  trade  with 
China,  but  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  California 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  these  businessmen  were  already  seeing  where 
the  trade  could  be.   Hasn't  changed  either. 

Shearer:  Who  had  made  the  resolution  at  the  CIO  convention?  Bridges? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   It  was  the  ILWU  because  we  in  the  ILWU  had  a  stake  in 

trade  with  China,  to  say  the  least.   In  this  sense  Bridges  played 
a  role.  And  in  other  ways  he  played  a  role.  Because  a  defense 
attorney  may  go  ahead  and  use  all  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
all  his  knowledge  of  courtroom  procedure  and  all  his  experience, 
but  ultimately  he  has  to  ask  the  defendant,  Did  this  happen  or 
did  it  not  happen?  But  if  something  actually  did  happen,  a 
defense  attorney  would  like  to  be  sure  because  he  doesn't  want  to 
be  impeached  by  some  other  witnesses. 

Bridges  knew  a  hell  of  a  lot.   I'll  give  you  an  example. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  witnesses  was  a  woman  named  Irene 
Patti  Harris.   She  looked  gray  and  meek  and  fiftyish.   She  knew 
Schomaker's  wife.   She  was  friends  of  the  Schomakers  and  even  at 
one  time  friendly  with  Bridges "s  first  wife,  Agnes.   Her  husband 
was  a  longshoreman.   She  said  that  she  attended  an  open  meeting 
in  1938,  at  a  home  where  Bridges  spoke  about  the  union. 

Bridges  had  spoken  about  the  union.  At  one  point,  she  said, 
she  remembers  he  talked  about  how  important  the  Communist  party 
had  been  in  aiding  and  helping  during  the  strike.   Bridges  had 
always  said  that,  even  under  oath  as  a  matter  of  fact.   She  said 
he  encouraged  people  at  this  point  to  join  the  Communist  party. 

Her  recollection  was  about  something  she  said  happened  in  a 
public  situation  in  1938,  where  Bridges—who  at  that  very  time 
was  being  investigated  for  deportation—purportedly  said,  in 
public,  I  encourage  you  to  join  the  Communist  party.   That  is  so 
inherently  incredible  that  it's  not  believable.  The  meek  little 
lady  couldn't  handle  cross-examination  because  she  didn't  recall 
anything  else.   But  she  remembered  this  even  though  she  was  vague 
about  anything  that  led  up  to  the  event.  But,   I  must  tell  you, 
she  was  impressive.  That  very  simple  naivete  of  hers,  that 
apparent  innocence  of  hers-- 
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Shearer:   Was  she  a  union  member? 

Roger:    Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  union,  a  longshoreman.   But  the 
defense  discovered  she  had  talked  to  Schomaker  a  few  days  before 
he  appeared,  and  that  she'd  been  subpoenaed  only  a  few  days 
before  her  appearance.  Maybe  the  prosecution  needed  someone  like 
her.   You  would  assume  that  the  inherent  incredibility  of  it  all 
would  have  been  an  effective  defense  argument  before  the  jury. 
The  problem  was  that  you  couldn't  easily  discuss  those  other 
cases.   The  court  had  virtually  barred  all  references  to  past 
cases  and  therefore  there  was  no  background. 

Shearer:   Right.  You  have  to  have  a  legal  foundation  to  introduce-- 

Roger:    As  a  matter  of  fact  when  he  got  up  to  cross-examine,  Hallinan 

said,  Do  you  think  Harry  Bridges  was  so  insane  that  at  the  very 
time  he  was  being  investigated  and  being  watched  every  day  by  the 
immigration  people  that  he  would  say  a  thing  like  this?  She  had 
no  answer  to  that.   She  couldn't  answer  a  speculative  question. 
Nobody  agreed  with  me  at  the  time,  but  I  still  think  she  was  a 
very  impressive  prosecution  witness  because  in  her  very  genteel 
way  she  had  the  ring  of  truth. 

Shearer:   Did  she  have  anything  against  him? 

Roger:    I  just  reread  the  testimony  recently.   I  couldn't  see  that  they 
ever  got  anything  special  about  this,  other  than  the  fact  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  friends  of  the  Schomakers. 

Shearer:   And  the  Schomakers,  how  did  they  stand? 

Roger:  Well,  you  remember  that  Schomaker  was  the  number  one  witness. 
The  guy  had  been  the  hero  of  the  1934  strike.  He  was  one  who 
said  they'd  been  members  of  the  Communist  party  together. 

Shearer:   I  mean,  how  did  he  feel  about  Harry?  Why  did  Schomaker  testify 
against  him?  What  happened,  do  you  think?  What  changed? 

Roger:    I  don't  really  know.  I  wasn't  there.   Do  you  want  me  to  make  some 
speculations  about  Bridges  as  I  knew  him?  I'll  do  that. 


Bridges  Becomes  Estranged  from  Fellow  Union  Members 


Roger:    While  Bridges  was  on  the  witness  stand  in  his  own  behalf,  under 
direct  examination  by  Hallinan,  he  made  a  reference  to 
"Schomaker 's  garbage"  as  he  refuted  Schomaker 's  testimony  that 
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the  Communist  party  ran  the  union  and  the  strike  and  that  he  was 
assigned  by  the  Communist  party  to  reactivate  the  union  and 
recruit  Bridges  because  he  was  an  important  union  officer. 
Hallinan  put  into  evidence  some  minutes  of  a  union  meeting 
showing  that  the  union  was  reactivated  at  least  five  months 
before  Schomaker  even  appeared  on  the  waterfront. 

Bridges,  said  Schomaker,  after  he  had  become  such  a  hero  on 
the  waterfront,  expected  to  get  something  special  from  the  union, 
including  some  loans.  Bridges  testified  that  the  going  got  tough 
for  Schomaker  and  he  couldn't  make  the  grade.   He  also  mentioned 
that  Schomaker 's  wife  nagged  him  about  his  union  activities.   I 
developed  some  of  my  own  insights  about  this  particular  witness. 
Unlike  so  many  unfriendly  witnesses  who  feared  government 
retaliation  because  of  possible  illegal  activities,  or  were 
simply  paid  off  for  their  testimony,  I  think  the  big,  handsome 
Schomaker  was  a  victim  of  his  own  vanity  and  a  severe  case  of 
jealousy.  He  was  a  hero  for  a  few  days  and  then  back  to  the  old 
grind,  while  Bridges  was  being  publicized  and  lionized  even  by 
Hollywood  stars.  And  Bridges  may  have  brought  some  of  this  on 
himself.  Let  me  explain. 

Harry,  who  was  one  of  the  boys  until  1934  when  this 
incredible  leadership  quality,  highly  imaginative  and  very  well 
organized  in  his  head,  just  came  popping  through.   It  took  a  lot 
of  guts  to  stand  up  against  higher  authority  and  say  whatever  he 
said  to  them.   From  then  on,  in  Harry  found  himself  in  a  seat  of 
power.  The  world  has  heard  about  power  corrupts.   I  am  sure 
Harry  was  never  corrupted.  Harry,  in  a  power  position,  having 
been  one  of  the  boys  all  those  years,  may  have  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  just  stand  around  and  chew  the  fat  with 
his  old  friends.   Pretty  soon  he  developed  quite  a  reputation  for 
being  aloof  and  ignoring  people,  and  passing  them  as  he  walked 
down  the  street,  let's  say.   And  if  they  say,  hi  Harry,  he  would 
just  simply  keep  walking. 

II 

Roger:    A  lot  of  us  who  worked  around  the  building,  secretaries  and  staff 
people  and  others,  would  notice  this  quality  that  developed  over 
the  years. 

Shearer:  When  did  you  first  notice  it?  Do  you  recall? 

Roger:    The  first  time  I  ever  met  him,  I  noticed  it.   The  first  time  I 

was  introduced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  introduced  to  him  for 
the  first  time  around  1939.  David  Selvin,  a  labor  editor  and 
historian,  introduced  me  to  Bridges.  We  were  over  at  Larry 
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Resner's  house.   Resner  was  a  labor  attorney.   Bridges  was  with 
his  then- lady  friend,  Nancy,  whom  he  married  later  on. 

I  always  noticed  his  aloofness,  and  I  also  experienced  it  in 
ways  which  were  quite  painful  for  many  old  colleagues  of  Harry. 
Not  so  much  for  me.  I  was  the  editor  of  the  Dispatcher  or  I  was 
working  for  the  paper.  Now  we're  going  many  years  ahead. 

Shearer:   What,  like  1955  or  1956? 

Roger:    That's  right.   I  remember  one  event  especially.  We  had  walked 
down  to  a  ship  to  see  a  new  kind  of  cargo  handling  device.  We 
were  invited  to  see  a  special  crane  operation  on  a  Swedish  ship 
at  Pier  50.   It  was  what  they  call  whirly  cranes.   They  go  round 
and  round.   This  had  a  kind  of  remote,  radio  control  that  could 
theoretically  eliminate  one  winch  driver.   But  it  didn't  work. 

The  gang  boss  on  that  particular  hatch  came  up  to  Harry  and 
said,  "Hey,  hi,  Harry,  glad  to  see  you  here.  Let  me  show  you 
some  of  this  stuff."  Harry  just  kind  of  nodded  and  paid  no 
attention  to  him.   Finally  when  Harry  was  finished  he  didn't  say 
thank  you,  screw  you  or--he  just  walked  away.   That  was  it. 

This  guy  looked  at  me.   I  could  see  the  hurt  on  his  face. 
He  said,  "You  know,  that  guy  and  I  worked  on  the  same  gang 
together  for  years.  We  were  down  in  the  basement  [that's  the 
bottom  of  the  hatch]  for  a  long  time  together."  He  was  a  winch 
driver  for  a  while.   He  said,  "We  worked  together  and  look  at  him 
now,  can't  even  say  hello."  He  was  bitter. 

At  some  point,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  that  some  of  the 
people  who  were  witnesses  may  have  reflected  a  certain  kind  of 
pain,  for  being  ignored  by  a  man  they  felt  they  had  helped  to 
become  what  he  was.   Of  course,  Harry  always  spends  time  speaking 
about  how  the  rank  and  file  did  it  all,  not  he. 

That  is  just  one  of  several  examples.   By  the  way,  we  get 
back  to  Irene  Patti  Harris.   It  could  be  that  he  might  have  said 
something  like  she  said  she  heard- -that  people  should  Join  the 
Communist  party.   But,  Harry  wouldn't  have  said  what  she  said  he 
said.   Harry  had  a  kind  of  a  way  of  enjoying  tweaking  the  nose  of 
authority.   It's  a  kind  of  adventure.   He  might  have  stepped  over 
the  edge  a  little  bit  and  tried  it  out  for  size.  This  is  purely 
speculative. 
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Trial  Protocol  and  Personalitie8 


Shearer:  How  did  a  typical  day  go  in  court? 

Roger:    Typically  the  day  at  court  would  start  around  10  o'clock, 
although  the  defense  team  started  a  lot  earlier.   We'd  get 
together  at  the  union  office  earlier  sometimes. 

Shearer:   That  means  you? 

Roger:    I,  Bridges,  the  lawyers  and  others  would  stick  around.   It  would 
start  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  courtroom.  At  the  defense  table 
there  were  Hallinan  and  Maclnnis,  Harry,  Henry  Schmidt  and  Bob 
Robertson.   Sometimes  there  might  have  been  some  other  lawyer 
from  Maclnnis  and  Hallinan 's  offices  sitting  there.   Sometimes 
there  was  somebody  there  like  the  well-known  detective,  Hal 
Lipset.   San  Francisco's  number-one  sleuth  also  worked  for  the 
defense  committee  in  tracking  down  people  or  looking  for  people 
for  who  were  going  to  be  witnesses  and  finding  out  more  about 
them.  This  is  all  typical  in  a  large  criminal  trial.   Every  side 
tries  to  get  as  much  material  as  possible.   He  might  sit  there 
for  a  few  minutes.  Usually  it  was  just  the  defense  attorneys  and 
the  defendants. 

Shearer:  And  you  were  sitting  there? 

Roger:    No,  no.   Visitors  and  press  people  don't  sit  at  the  defense 
table.  The  defense  table  is  right  in  front  of  the  judge. 
Everybody  there  has  a  role  to  play.   If  you  bring  in  somebody 
new,  you've  got  to  let  the  judge  know  who  the  new  person  is.  I 
was  at  the  press  table  and  so  was  Morris  Watson,  who  was  doing  a 
running  account  of  the  trial.   We,  the  defendants  and  lawyers, 
would  usually  get  together  after  the  day's  trial  was  over  or  at 
lunch  and  talk  about  the  trial. 

At  the  prosecuting  table  was  a  man  named  McMillan,  the  local 
federal  attorney  and  some  other  federal  attorneys,  and  then  Jiggs 
Donahue—the  star.  Outside  the  courtroom  there  was  always  some 
kind  of  hubbub  because  of  the  number  of  people  waiting  to  get  in. 
A  federal  marshall  would  go  out  now  and  then  to  get  people  quiet. 
Every  time  a  door  would  open  you'd  hear  a  rush  of  sound  from 
outside.   You  could  see  Judge  Harris  getting  irritated. 

Shearer:   Who  were  the  people  who  hung  around  outside?  Mainly  longshore? 

Roger:    No.   I  would  say  some  longshoremen,  some  wives.   This  was  kind  of 
a  sensational  trial  because  to  most  people  this  was  the  first 
major  trial  of  Harry  Bridges  and  company.   All  the  others  were 
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hear ings --legal  hearings  and  all  under  oath,  but  not  held  in 
public  under  courtroom  conditions.  There  were  many  longshoremen 
that  I  recognized.   But  there  was  also  a  certain  public  looking 
for  sensation  or  just  because  they  were  interested. 

There  were  a  number  of  young  lawyers  there.   I  think  they 
were  interested  because  this  was  one  of  the  best-known  cases  in 
American  legal  history.   I  think  a  lot  of  young  lawyers  wanted  to 
see  Hallinan  in  action.  He  had  a  reputation.  Also,  the  court 
was  practically  around  the  corner  from  Hastings  College  of  Law. 

Shearer:   Oh.   That's  right.  How  did  the  defendants  show  strain? 

Roger:    Harry  had  a  way  of  leaning  back  with  his  feet  on  the  table,  which 
he  couldn't  do  there  in  court.   He  looked  almost  immobile.   He 
could  handle  sitting  in  court  very  well.   It  was  almost  a  show  of 
arrogant  lack  of  concern,  which  was  not  true  at  all,  because  he'd 
had  most  of  his  stomach  cut  out  from  ulcers.  Let's  face  it, 
there  wasn't  such  a  lack  of  concern.   Schmidt- -"Wooden  Shoes"-- 
always  had  an  almost  impassive,  slightly  dour  face.   Robertson 
was  always  nervous.   He  used  to  get  his  hand  against  his  pant  leg 
or  on  the  table,  I  guess  to  keep  from  shaking.   He  was  the  person 
most  likely  to  be  worried  and  concerned. 

After  Wooden  Shoes  died,  everybody  remembered  him  as  quiet 
and  impassive  and  not  likely  to  be  a  very  emotional  man.   He  and 
I  used  to  go  out  sometimes  after  the  trial,  when  the  day  was 
over,  to  the  corner  at  Seventh  and  Market  to  Fosters'  cafeteria. 
We'd  go  out  to  have  a  little  something  before  he  went  on  his  way. 
He  would  talk  to  me  about  his  feelings.  About  things  that 
troubled  him.   He  even  asked  me  for  advice  about  his  personal 
emotional  life.   I  was  totally  amazed.   There  was  another  person 
talking  to  me,  so  different  from  the  man  in  court.   He'd  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Japanese  lady. 

Schmidt.  A  young  Japanese  woman--hell,  not  that  young 
anymore,  but  for  him  young.  A  sister  of  Jack  Hall's  wife, 
Yoshiko  Hall.   Schmidt  had  fallen  in  love.   He  was  still  married. 
His  daughter  used  to  come  to  the  courtroom  at  least  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  listen  in  on  the  trial. 

He  talked  to  me  about  how  wonderful  Japanese  women  are  to 
men.   How  they  really  know  how  to  take  care  of  men  [laughs]  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuff.  He  had  some  illusions.  He'd  been  in 
Hawaii  quite  a  lot  and  he  had  some  illusions  about  that,  I  think. 
He  finally  did  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  this  young  lady.   It 
was  a  disaster  and  did  not  last  too  long. 


Shearer:  What  happened  then? 
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Roger:    Later  on  he  married  a  woman  who  was  the  widow  of  a  really  great 
militant  union  longshoreman.  Her  name  was  Faye  Irvine.   He 
married  her  some  years  after  she  became  a  widow. 

Shearer:   So  this  was  going  on  while  the  trial  was  going  on? 

Roger:    All  kinds  of  things  always  go  on.  Life  doesn't  stop  at  the 
water's  edge  or  at  the  edge  of  the  courtroom.   It's  a  funny 
thing,  talking  about  that  situation.  Faye's  husband,  Ray  Irvine, 
was  a  well-known,  well- liked  guy.  He  virtually  dropped  dead  at 
work  on  a  pier.  They  rushed  him  to  the  hospital  but  he  died. 

Shearer:   Ray  and  Faye? 

Roger:    Ray  and  Faye.   I  liked  them  both  very  much. 

Bridges  called  me  one  day  and  said,  "I'm  over  at  Irvine's 
home,  and  would  you  come  over?"  Interesting.   I  said,  "What 
for?"  He  said,  "Look,  I  really  want  to  see  you."  I  was  working 
for  him;  I'd  done  some  work  around  the  Dispatcher,  but  most  of 
all  he  knew  me  because  of  the  radio.  Faye  had  wanted  me  to  come 
over  but  she  wouldn't  call  me.   She  wanted  him  to  give  the  main 
talk  at  the  funeral.   This  is  very  interesting,  because  when  I 
got  to  her  house  Bridges  was  sitting  on  the  floor.  He  was 
crying. 

Shearer:   Really? 

Roger:    Yes.  He  said  to  me,  "I  can't  do  it."   He  said  he  would  not  be 
able  to  do  it,  to  stand  up  there  and  talk  to  the  people  at  the 
funeral.   He  said,  "Would  you  do  it  for  me?  Would  you  do  it?"  I 
said,  "Sure,  of  course,  I  will." 


Harry  Bridges 's  Marital  Difficulties 


Shearer:  Why  do  you  suppose  he  asked  you? 

Roger:    He  was  very  emotional  about  it.  He  liked  this  guy  so  much  and  he 
just--I  don't  know.  Now,  this  is  pure  speculation,  at  this  very 
time,  he  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  were  really  breaking  up. 

Shearer:  Nancy  and  Harry  Bridges? 

Roger:    Yes.   Remember  there  was  a  whole  history  of  cuckoldry.  This  is 
truth  now  we're  talking  about.   She'd  been  playing  around  with 
some  young  guy.   She  used  to  complain  about  being  a  union  widow. 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
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Well,  I  can  imagine. 

A  union  widow  is  a  woman  whose  husband  is  so  involved  and  active 
in  the  union  that  she  never  sees  him.   He's  away,  either  out  of 
town  or  at  meetings  every  day.   Every  night.   She  met  up  with 
this  guy  whom  I'd  known  for  years,  a  guy  I  had  known  at  Berkeley. 
She  was  enjoying  her  widowhood  in  his  rooms.   I  don't  take  a 
moral  view  of  this  situation,  I  can  assure  you,  because  every 
person  has  to  do  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do.  Feels  she  must.  I 
know  Harry  was  under  much  pressure  and  strain  then.   In  fact,  I 
know  how  deeply  he  was  involved.   It  got  so  bad  that  Harry  was 
loaded  almost  every  day  for  months.  With  beer. 

What  period  was  this? 

I  will  have  to  find  the  period  because  we  all  had  to  take  care  of 
him.  We  all. 


This  is  not  during  the  trial? 
took  place  during  the  trial? 


Now  Schmidt's  revelations  to  you 


Wait  a  minute,  excuse  me.   Harry's  difficulties  were  not  during 
the  trial  because,  remember,  Nancy  used  to  come  to  the  trial 
almost  every  day.   It  was  some  time  after  the  trial--! "ve  kind  of 
skipped  ahead  a  little  bit—that  we  all  had  to  cover  for  Harry. 
There  was  a  period  there  where  Lou  Goldblatt  was  running  the 
union  from  two  different  perspectives.   He  was  practically  the 
president  pro  tern,  as  well  as  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
union.   I  don't  remember  whether  Lou  mentioned  this  in  his  own 
oral  history.   This  may  be  the  kind  of  thing  he  wouldn't  mention. 
It  was  a  very  unsettling  period.  We  used  to  have  to  go  down  to 
the  bar  and  urge  Harry  to  get  back  up  to  the  office  or  go  home. 

He  was  just  out  wandering  around? 

No.   He  was  sitting,  usually  in  Harrington's  Bar.   Slowly  and 
quietly  drinking  beer.  No  fuss.   Nothing  like  that.  He  always 
walked  with  a  rocking  motion  because  he  had  that  seafarer's  walk. 
Swaying  like  he  was  on  a  ship.   He  had  that  look  of  a  guy  walking 
down  Golden  Gate  Avenue  as  if  on  a  deck  of  a  ship  during  a  storm. 

So  he  looked  as  though  he'd  had  a  few  drinks? 

He  always  looked  that  way,  but  in  this  case  he  had.  He  was  in 
his  cups  a  great  deal. 


Shearer:   This  was  when  you  were  working  at  the-- 
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Roger:    I  had  an  office  in  the  ILWU  building  where  I  wrote  my  radio 

broadcasts  and  got  my  mail  and  did  my  work.   I  was  sponsored  by 
the  Northern  California  CIO,  located  in  the  same  building. 


Troubled  Home  Life  for  Sidney  and  Frances 


Shearer:  Back  to  the  trial.   I  do  want  to  go  into  this  later  as  you  can 
recall  what  his  troubles  were,  but  I  gather  you  were  having 
troubles  at  home  during  this  time  too  in  1949-1950. 

Roger:    Tremendous  troubles.   In  1948  I  was  at  the  point  I  couldn't 

handle  my  marriage  any  more.  My  son,  Mike,  was  now  seven  years 
old.   Brian,  the  younger  son,  was  about  two  years  old.  We  had  a 
full-time  woman  in  the  house.  Taking  care  of  the  house  and  the 
kids.  Her  name  was  Delia.  Black  woman.  Lived  with  us.   She  was 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  the  whole  surroundings.  Now  and 
then  I  can  even  hear  her  yelling  at  my  wife.  Why  don't  you  get 
up?  Don't  lay  there  in  that  bed  drunk  all  the  time.  That  sort 
of  thing.  Take  care  of  your  children.   She  got  pretty  irritated. 

My  wife  at  that  time  was  drinking  a  lot.   She  was  taking 
sleeping  pills  in  great  numbers.   She  had  discovered  Seconal. 
Nembutal.  All  things  which  had  been  prescribed  by  doctors.  She 
was  a  prescription  drug  addict.   I  used  to  have  to  go  downtown 
and  get  a  refill  from  the  druggist  because  she  wouldn't  be  able 
to  eat  or  do  anything  without  taking  a  couple  of  these  pills. 

Many  times,  maybe  five  minutes  before  I  went  on  the  air, 
there  would  be  a  call  for  me.   It  would  be  Frances.   She  would 
say  something  like,  please  come  home,  I'm  hemorrhaging.   I'm 
bleeding.  Or,  there's  somebody  at  the  door. 

A  sports  broadcaster,  Ira  Blue,  who  used  to  be  on  the  air 
just  before  I  was,  would  usually  take  the  phone  over.  He'd  have 
two  phones .  One  for  talking  to  her  and  the  other  for  talking  to 
a  neighbor  to  get  that  neighbor  to  get  over  to  my  house,  or  to 
get  the  police.  That  went  on  for  quite  a  while. 

Oh,  why  didn't  we  have  the  woman  anymore  who  worked  for  us? 
Well,  this  is  an  interesting  little  sidebar.  One  day  I  was  in 
the  kitchen  typing  my  broadcast  for  that  night  and  my  youngest 
son,  Brian  was  there.  He  came  over  and  he  was  sort  of  bothering 
me,  trying  to  attract  my  attention,  and  I  kept  saying,  look, 
don't  bother  me,  I  have  to  work,  or  something  to  this  effect.   I 
stayed  home  a  great  deal.   I  had  to.   Delia  finally  said  "Mr. 
Sidney, "--she  called  me  Mr.  Sidney- -"You 're  writing  all  that 
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stuff  about  how  good  we  should  be  to  each  other  and  to  everybody 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  why  can't  you  be  good  to  your  little 
boy  who  wants  you  to  pay  him  some  attention." 

Shearer:   Boy.   Straight  to  the  heart. 

Roger:  Straight  to  the  heart.  Not  too  long  after  that  she  said  she 
couldn't  stand  to  be  in  this  situation.  "Can't  stand  to  see 
what's  going  on  here,"  she  said.  She  said,  "I'm  going  to  go 
back."  I  couldn't  believe  my  ears.  "I'm  going  back  home  to 
Louisiana,"  she  said,  "where  I  know  exactly  where  I  stand.  I 
can't  stand  this  situation." 

Shearer:   Because  she  was  in  the  middle  of  a  troubled  family  or  were  there 

other- 
Roger:    There  may  have  been  other  reasons,  but  I  think  she  couldn't  stand 
being  in  this  family  situation.   Taking  care  of  the  situation.   I 
blame  myself  for  not  having  done  more  about  it.   I  always  let  the 
status  quo  be  status  quo  if  I  could  get  away  with  it. 

The  whole  attitude  at  that  period  was  pretty  much,  if  you 
drink  too  much,  it's  your  own  problem.   Nobody  else  needs  to  be 
involved  in  that.   She  finally  went  voluntarily  to  Langley  Porter 
as  an  inpatient.   She  was  in  such  bad  shape.   Did  I  mention  that 
before? 

Shearer:   Yes.  Actually  we  carried  forward  to  the  point  where  she  agreed 
to  a  commitment  and  you  took  her  up  to-- 

Roger:    Napa. 

Shearer:   To  Napa  to  the  hospital,  and  you  were  so  wrought  up  at  having  to 
do  this. 


Roger:    I  looked  like  such  a  mess,  they  thought  I  was  the  patient. 
Shearer:   That  you  were  the  one  to  be  committed. 

Roger:    She  got  out  after  that,  but  she  continued  drinking.   The  showdown 
came  at  a  point  where  she  attacked  me  with  a  knife.   She  said  she 
was  only  playing  at  attacking  me,  but  I  decided  the  game  had  to 
stop.  A  couple  of  days  earlier  she  had  been  at  a  party  for  the 
benefit  of  my  broadcast  program  given  by  all  the  liberal  doctors 
who  put  it  together.   It  was  a  very  nice  party.   Beautiful  big 
home  on  the  Arlington  in  Berkeley. 

She  was  too  drunk  to  come  down.   So  I  came  down  myself.   It 
was  a  nice  party  and  the  doctors  were  being  very  pleasant.   I 
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spoke  a  few  words.   She  turned  up.   She'd  gotten  down  in  a  taxi. 
She  was  just  so  loaded  that  I  took  her  home  and  then  went  back  to 
the  party  in  my  honor.   It  was  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

A  couple  of  nights  later  I  decided  I'd  make  a  phone  call  to 
a  local  doctor.   She  came  over  at  me  with  a  knife;  she  said,  to 
cut  the  telephone  cord.   I  called  the  police.  They  love  to  come 
into  a  domestic  situation.  You  know  how  they  hate  it.   She  was 
so  well  known  to  the  police  by  that  time,  they  knew  exactly  what 
was  happening.   That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

She  had  to  go  to  Highland  Hospital.   I  had  an  agreement  that 
a  certain  Unitarian  minister  was  sort  of  the  go-between.  His 
name  was  J.  Raymond  Cope.  Very  nice  man.  We  belonged  to  his 
church.  We  went  to  it  on  occasion.  He  said  that  he  would  try  to 
talk  her  into  the  idea  that  she  would  get  the  divorce,  but  I 
would  get  custody  of  the  children. 

Shearer:   I'm  going  to  pause.   And  then  go  ahead  to  the  Bridges  trial-- 


Final  Arguments  in  Court  ## 


Roger:    I  was  saying  that  the  jury  was  not  a  San  Francisco  group.   I've 

said  this  before.  They  came  from  the  whole  area,  and  didn't  have 
any  sense  of  identification  with  the  waterfront  or  with  the  port. 
This  is  1949-1950.  The  country  is  just  starting  to  move  into  the 
early  period  that  led  us  into  McCarthyism.   The  cold  war  was 
really  at  its  coldest  or  hottest  point,  however  you  say  it. 

Our  guys  on  the  waterfront,  I  think,  by  and  large,  like 
anybody  else  who  works  for  a  living,  get  their  news  from  the 
television,  from  radio  and  the  daily  press.   And  I'm  sure  they 
don't  carefully  read  the  union  newspapers.  Those  who  are 
interested  do,  but  most  guys  who  work  for  a  living  in  any  field 
live  real  lives.  They  don't  breath  and  eat  unionism.  They  live. 

The  time  had  come  to  hear  the  final  arguments.   I  can't 
really  say  the  final  argument  made  by  the  prosecution  was  any 
different  from  what  it  had  been  from  the  very  beginning.  They 
said,  in  effect,  this  man  is  a  Communist.  He  and  the  other  two 
men  conspired  to  commit  perjury  when  they  swore  he  wasn't  a 
Communist.  There  were  days  and  days  of  final  arguments. 

Hallinan  took  many  days  to  make  his  final  summation.   I 
remember  Judge  Harris  said  repeatedly,  "How  many  more  hours  do 
you  expect  this  will  take?"  Hallinan  went  on  and  on,  speaking  to 
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the  judge  and  directly  to  the  jury.   I  happened  to  have  a  seat 
in  which  I  could  see  the  jury,  and  I  can  tell  you  he  was  speaking 
to  people  who  were  not  listening  after  a  while. 

Number  one,  he  took  too  long,  and  number  two,  he  was 
speaking  in  terms  they  just  didn't  get.   Part  of  the  problem  was 
that  they  didn't  have  that  particular  sense  of  history  about 
which,  incidentally,  the  judge  barred  him  from  talking.   So  any 
time  he  brought  up  history  at  this  point,  Donahue  and  the  judge 
didn't  have  to  admonish  him  any  longer  about  not  saying  these 
things  because  it  was  too  late.  He  hadn't  laid  the  basis  for  all 
this. 

The  last  thing  he  did  was  to  tell  a  long  Yiddish  story. 
Clearly,  Hallinan  is  not  Jewish.   It's  a  story  called  "kreplach." 
It's  a  quite  famous  story  among  Jews.   It's  funny,  but,  like  so 
many  Jewish  stories  it  has  a  serious  side. 

Shearer:   Let's  hear  it.   Kreplach? 

Roger:    Kreplach  is  like  a  certain  kind  of  a  dumpling. 

Shearer:   That's  what  I  thought. 

Roger:    It  took  Hallinan  about  an  hour  to  tell  "Kreplach."  It  can  be 
told  in  five  minutes;  with  some  acting  and  gestures,  in  eight 
minutes.   This  little  boy,  whenever  he  would  see  a  kreplach  in 
front  of  him,  would  go  into  absolute  hysteria.   He'd  start 
screaming,  "kreplach,  kreplach"  and  run  away  and  they'd  have  to 
catch  him  and  hug  him  and  hold  him  and  say  everything's  all 
right.   Don't  be  afraid.   He  was  terrified  of  kreplach. 

So  the  mother  one  day  decided  that  the  only  way  to  cure  him 
of  this  terrible  fear  of  kreplach  was  to  show  him  how  a  kreplach 
is  made,  which  is  very  sensible.   She  patted  out  some  dough.   She 
said  this  is  dough  and  it's  a  cover,  like  a  blanket.   Then  she 
mixed  some  meat  and  rice  and  other  things  that  went  into  the 
kreplach.   In  short,  it's  like  a  Yiddish  ravioli  or  a  wonton. 

She  would  say,  do  you  want  to  taste  this  meat  and  all  the 
things  in  it?  The  boy  would  taste  and  say,  "Mamma,  it's  good." 
Then  she  would  put  the  meat  in  the  center  of  this  dough  and  she 
would  turn  over  one  corner.   She  said,  "You  see,  we're  going  to 
turn  over  one  corner."  He  said,  "Oh  mamma  that  looks  so 
wonderful.   Can  I  turn  over  the  next  one,  momma?"  She  let  him 
turn  over  the  next  one.  Then  she  turned  over  the  next  one.   He 
said,  "Can  I  turn  over  the  next  one?"  And  he  did.   He  turned  it 
over  and  the  moment  he  saw  it  he  started  screaming  "kreplach, 
kreplach!"  He  ran  wildly  out  of  the  house.  They  had  to  chase 
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him  down  and  bring  him  back.  He  was  in  a  state  of  absolute 
hysteria.   So  that's  the  story.  A  story  with  a  lot  of  meaning. 

Hallinan  told  the  story,  thankfully  without  a  Yiddish 
accent.   I  thought,  my  God,  Hallinan,  for  crying  out  loud,  he's 
taking  way  too  long.   I  tell  it  in  about  three  minutes.  He  took 
about  an  hour.  He  was  trying  to  make  a  point,  but  he  was  too 
enamored  of  his  point.  He  said,  that's  the  way  it  is  with 
Bridges.  No  matter  what  anybody  said,  no  matter  how  often  it's 
proven  that  these  are  stool  pigeons  and  perjurers,  the  moment  the 
last  quarter  of  the  dough  is  turned  and  people  see  Harry  Bridges, 
they  start  screaming,  "  Communist,  Communist,  Communist!" 

Nobody  in  that  courtroom  got  it.  The  little  woman  from 
Novato  had  a  little  smile  just  at  the  edge  of  her  lips,  but 
nobody  else  even  smiled.  Either  they  didn't  get  it  or  they  were 
so  bored  with  hour-long  peroration  that  their  ears  were  closed. 
At  that  point  I  reached  my  absolute—what ' s  the  word,  nadir? 

Shearer:   Nadir,  I  guess.  As  far  down  as  you  can  go. 

Roger:    Yes.   That's  it  because  I  thought,  boy,  this  jury  is  going  to  be 
a  rough  one.   They  were  out  day  after  day.  We  used  to  get  hints 
and  messages  from  the  court  clerk,  a  little  tiny  guy  with  a 
little  grey  fringe  of  hair  and  a  little  tiny  grey  mustache,  who'd 
try  to  be  everybody's  friend.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  union  and 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Examiner  man.   He  took  care  of  the  press. 
He'd  let  us  bring  a  friend  in.   He'd  be  one  of  the  boys. 

Finally,  it  went  on  and  on  and  on.   Day  after  day.   The  jury 
would  come  back  asking  for  more  information  and  the  judge  would 
ask  the  foreman  again  and  again,  how  much  time  do  you  expect  it 
will  take.  Went  on  for  several  days.   Finally,  I  was  with  Hazel. 
We  stayed  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  we  finally  were  called  and  told 
the  jury  would  be  coming  in  this  morning.   Hazel  went  home. 


The  Jury's  Verdict 


Roger:    That  was  the  morning  the  woman  who  was  taking  care  of  Brian  in 
Oakland  was  going  to  bring  him  over  while  she  sat  in  the  trial 
for  a  while.  At  that  moment  we  were  sitting  there  waiting  for 
the  jury.   I  was  sitting  right  next  to  Henry  Schmidt's  daughter 
on  one  side  of  me  and  Eleanor  Kahn,  the  researcher,  on  the  other 
side.  We  were  sitting  in  a  different  position  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  As  the  jury  walked  in,  I  looked  at  each  face 
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that  came  by.   Each  face  was  grim.  Not  a  smile.   If  I  ever  saw 
anything  that  told  me  what  was  going  to  happen,  I  knew  it  then. 

I  said  at  one  point,  "Oh,  Jesus,  look  at  them.   Jesus."  I 
forget  my  strong  voice.  Even  when  I  whisper  you  can  hear  it 
everywhere.   Eleanor  said,  "Shut  up,  goddamnit.   Shut  up." 
Before  the  jury  was  even  seated,  Schmidt's  daughter  was  starting 
to  cry.  The  jury  went  through  all  the  rigmarole:  have  you  come 
to  a  decision,  blah,  blah?  Along  came  guilty.  Guilty.  Guilty. 
Guilty.   For  all  three  of  them. 

I  could  see  their  faces  there.   Bridges  looked  as  if  he 
wasn't  really  a  bit  surprised.  Hallinan's  face  seemed  frozen- 
he  has  a  kind  of  a  frozen  smile  anyhow  because  one  side  of  his 
mouth  is  slightly  paralyzed  from  some  accident  he'd  had  as  a 
football  player.   His  face  had  a  frozen  look,  but  it  was  not  a 
smile.  Maclnnis  looked  grim  and  far  off  as  you  can  look.  Almost 
the  only  relaxed  persons  there  were  Harry  and  Schmidt.  Wooden 
Shoes  kept  looking  at  his  daughter  because  he  could  see  she  was 
crying. 

The  federal  marshall  grabbed  Harry  and  some  other  guys  were 
getting  ready  to  put  handcuffs  on  them.   Some  discussion  was 
taking  place  at  the  judge's  bench.   The  defendants  agreed  to  put 
up  bail.   The  press  ran  out  like  a  flash.   I  went  out  with  them 
and  there  was  my  little  son,  now  almost  three  years  old,  with  the 
woman  he  was  living  with.   He  was  crying  because  all  he  saw  was 
men  rushing  out  at  him.   He'd  been  waiting  for  me.   So  I  took  him 
out.   It  was  a  very  sad  day. 

When  the  jury  went  out- -I'm  backing  up- -we  went  out  to  a 
place  called  Orestes,  where  we  used  to  go  almost  every  day  at 
lunch  time.  We  went  in  and  sat  around  a  table.   Harry  said,  Now 
that  the  jury  is  safely  in,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth  about 
everything.  And  he  told  us  many  things.   One  witness  was 
absolutely  right.   He  said,  I  was  at  this  Communist  meeting,  but 
I  wasn't  the  only  non-Communist  there,  and  the  only  subject  we 
discussed  was  the  union.  He  said,  I  was  there.   He  was  perfectly 
right . 

Harry  never  said  he  wasn't  there.   He  always  said—in  all 
the  hearings  that  he  was  in  many  places  where  there  were 
Communists,  and  it  was  truly  admitted  by  him  that  the  Communists 
supported  the  strike. 


But  you  know,  he  said,  I'll  tell  you,  the  real  truth  is  that 
if  there  was  anything  their  witnesses  could  have  said,  they  sure 
didn't  say  it.  Nobody  there  said  anything  of  any  importance.   I 
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think  he  would  have  told  us  because  when  the  jury  is  out,  that's 
the  end  of  it.   Sure.  You  can't  go  back  and  have  more  testimony. 
You  can't  go  back  and  say  I  want  the  jury  to  come  back,  I've  got 
more  to  tell  me.  There  has  to  be  some  real  change.   Some 
significant  change.  We  sat  around  and  talked  about  it.  At  that 
point  when  the  jury  went  out  he  still  felt  pretty  optimistic. 

Shearer:  He  did? 

Roger:  Yes.  Hallinan  was  convinced.  Absolutely. 

Shearer:  Convinced  that-- 

Roger:  They  would  never  convict.  Never. 

Shearer:  Even  after  hearing  final  instructions  from  the  judge? 

Roger:    Even  with  that  they  were  still  convinced.   I  remember  this,  it's 
curious  that  I  remember  something  that  I  could  feel  in  my  body. 
When  we  went  there,  I  was  sitting  at  the  bar  with  Bridges  and  a 
couple  of  other  people,  and  I  was  so  down  in  the  mouth,  so 
depressed.   Harry  said  to  me,  "What  the  hell  is  the  matter  with 
you?  What's  the  matter?"   I  said,  "I  don't  know,  Harry.   It's 
been  a  hard  trial  for  me."  He  said,  "So  what's  the  matter?  Why 
are  so  down?  Why  do  you  look  so  glum?" 

Shearer:   This  was-- 

Roger:    Before  the  jury  came  out.   I  said,  "I  don't  know  why.   I  just 
feel  depressed.  Down."  And  he  just  gave  me  some  optimistic 
crap.   I  don't  know.   'Twas  an  interesting  experience  I'll  tell 
you,  Julie.  A  very  interesting  experience. 

Shearer:  Yes. 


Personal  Background  to  the  Bridges  Trial;  Disintegration  of 
Marriage  And  Meeting  Hazel  Collins  ## 


Shearer:   It  must  be  by  now  that  the  trial  is  winding  down? 

Roger:    No.  The  real  trouble  came  to  a  head  in  1948.  By  now  we  were 

ready  to  get  involved  in  a  divorce.   I  never  went  to  court.   It 
was  all  done  by  a  lawyer  named  Robert  Condon.  He's  kind  of 
important  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  congressman. 

Shearer:   Yes.   I  remember  that. 
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Roger:    Remember  the  name.   Robert  Condon  was  a  congressman  who  had  not 
been  invited  with  the  congressional  committee  he  was  a  member  of 
to  watch  a  demonstration  over  in  Alamagordo  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
White  Sands  because  he  was  considered- 
Shearer:   Too  left? 

Roger:    Yes.   Unreliable.  He  was  called  subversive.  The  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  a  congressman  not  being  able  to  go  see  a 

demonstration  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Of  course,  he  was  also  my  lawyer 

but  I  think  that  was  after  all  this  happened.  That's  a  sidebar 

that  I  won't  go  into  now.   It  happened  later  on  that  he  became  a 
congressman  and  knocked  on  the  head. 

Shearer:   Had  you  already  gone  through  the  divorce  by  the  time  the  trial 
started  or  it  was  just  this  protracted? 

Roger:    No.   I  think  the  year  was  over  sometime  after  the  trial  was  over. 
You  know  you  had  to  wait  a  year  after  you  filed—a  so-called 
cooling-off  period.   I'm  a  little  bit  fuzzy  about  dates.  At  this 
doctor's  party  was  this  lovely  lady  I'd  known  for  many,  many 
years.   Named  Hazel  Collins. 

She  was  getting  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  Dr.  Les  Collins, 
who  was  in  the  process  of  shacking  up  with  another  doctor  at 
Kaiser.   That  marriage  had  gone  on  the  rocks  sometime  before. 
I'd  known  her  and  seen  her  around  Berkeley  for  years.   I'd  known 
her  from  way  back  when  I  used  to  be  a  habitue  of  the  Black  Cat 
bar  and  lived  in  the  old  "Monkey  Block"  in  San  Francisco. 

Shearer:   Montgomery  Street? 

Roger:    Montgomery  Block  on  that  street.   Les  and  Hazel  used  to  live  on 

top  of  Telegraph  Hill.   I'd  known  her  all  those  years.   There  she 
was  at  that  party.   I  was  smitten.   I  was  ready  to  be  smitten  or 
smoot,  which  is  the  past  tense.   [chuckles]  Mostly  I  would  say 
to  her,  My  God,  I  can't  believe  you're  real.   (I  had  gotten  so 
accustomed  to  living  in  an  insane  environment.) 

Here  is  a  very  personal  episode.   I  woke  up  once  with 
Frances,  my  wife,  and  we  were  in  the  same  bed.   Sometimes  -she 
could  be  very  volatile.   She  was  a  big  reader.  Very  brilliant. 
Very  intelligent.   There's  no  contradiction  between  these  things. 
I  noticed  a  big  light  suddenly  in  front  of  me.   I  thought  a  light 
was  on  my  face.   I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the  bed  sheet  was  on 
fire  right  in  front  of  me.  My  wife  was  sitting  there  smoking  and 
watching  the  bed  burn.  The  sheet  burning  in  front  of  me.   I  got 
up  and  I  got  a  wet  towel  and  put  out  the  fire.   Probably  swore 
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like  a  sailor.  Probably  said,  What  the  hell  are  you  doing?  Got 
into  bed  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

About  ten  minutes  later,  I  woke  up.  Thought  to  myself, 
Jesus,  I  have  gotten  so  insane  in  this  environment  that  I  went 
right  back  to  sleep  again.  That  told  me  that  life  was  going  to 
have  to  change.   I  felt  so  guilty  that  I  couldn't  do  something 
about  this.  To  keep  her  from  drinking.  Well.   I  still  don't 
know  what  I  could  have  done  for  her  at  that  point.  Life  gets 
very  complicated,  especially  if  you  don't  have  all  kinds  of 
people  around  to  help  you. 

I  remember  that  when  she  was  in  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic  as 
an  inpatient,  the  head  doctor  said,  Well,  there's  nothing  we  can 
do  until  she  hits  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Maybe  on  her  way  up 
we  can  start  doing  something.  That's  how  people  felt  about 
alcohol  at  that  time.  And  drugs.   I'm  not  too  sure  they  feel  any 
different  now  about  addictions.   It's  still  tough.   Still  rough. 

She  had  a  family.  Her  mother  and  father  were  totally 
conventional.   The  idea  of  anything  as  wicked  as  drinking  or 
playing  cards  was  out  of  the  question.   They  felt  somehow  that  I 
had  not  done  the  right  thing  because  I  should  have  kept  her  from 
drinking.   And  of  course,  I  started  feeling  the  same  way  about 
it.  When  enough  people  tell  you  you  must  be  guilty  of  something, 
you'll  feel  guilty  anyhow.  The  circle  is  complete. 

All  this  was  happening  during  the  Bridges  trial.   My  oldest 
son,  Mike,  was  living  with  a  family  on  a  little  farm  up  in  Grass 
Valley.   She  was  the  schoolteacher  in  a  one-room  school.  Mike 
had  gone  up  there  for  a  little  private  summer  camp.   She  had 
written  and  said  that  he  really  felt  that  he'd  rather  not  go  home 
for  a  while.   She  offered  to  keep  him  at  her  house  so  he  would 
go  to  school  with  her  children.   I  used  to  do  the  long  drive  up 
to  Grass  Valley  every  other  week.  Then  be  back  Monday  morning. 

Shearer:   For  the  court  trial?  Brian  was  about  three.  Where  was  he? 

Roger:    Brian  lived  with  a  family  in  Oakland.  They  didn't  have  children 
and  wanted  a  child  around.   It  was  kind  of  a  foster  home.   She 
was  a  teacher  at  a  nursery  school,  and  also  getting  a  master's 
degree,  specializing  in  child  psychology.  Her  husband  was  in  the 
accounting  department  at  Kaiser  Industries  in  Oakland.  Very  nice 
people.  They  treated  him  beautifully. 

I  visited  him  there  about  twice  a  week.   I'd  go  walking  with 
him.   Go  to  a  playground.   Get  an  ice  cream  cone.   Go  see  the 
ducks  at  Lake  Merritt.   Whatever.   It  was  a  rough  time.   Every 
time  I'd  leave,  of  course,  he'd  cry  and  she'd  have  to  hold  him. 
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As  I'd  leave  I  would  wave.   Big  smile. 
the  corner  and  park  my  car  and  cry. 


Then  I  would  drive  around 


Finally  I  got  a  little  house  in  Berkeley.   I  had  no  money  at 
this  time.   I  don't  know  why  I  was  so  damn  poor. 

Shearer:   You  were  broadcasting  then  for-- 

Roger:    I  was  broadcasting  then.  That's  right.   I  don't  remember  exactly 
what  things  happened  at  the  same  time.  Life  was  complicated. 
All  these  events  were  in  the  background  of  my  life  at  that  time. 

I  was  very  much  involved  with  Hazel  and  I  was  very  delighted 
to  have  this  kind  of  a  person  in  my  life.  Absolutely  delighted. 
At  a  time  when  I  was  so  busy  and  so  full  of  uncertainty. 
Absolutely  unsure  of  what  I'm  going  to  do  as  a  father.   Then  I 
finally  rented  a  little  home  down  there  in  the  flats  of  Berkeley. 
Near  Oilman  and  Nielson.   I  took  the  two  boys  to  live  with  me.  I 
was  father  and  mother  and  cook  and  diaperer  and  bottle  washer  and 
the  works  for  a  few  years.   Hazel  and  I  got  married  in  1953.  We 
stayed  married  until  March  1,  1970  when  she  died  of  cancer.   Like 
anyone  else  in  this  world,  I  discovered  life  isn't  a  bowl  of 
cherries.   You  were  asking  some  more  questions  about  the  trial? 

Shearer:   Yes.   You  were  being  a  single  parent  during  the  trial. 

Roger:    I  had  some  help.  A  woman  came  to  the  house  a  couple  of  times  a 
week  and  would  cook  some  food.  A  black  woman  who  cooked  great 
apple  pies.   She'd  leave  a  couple  of  big  apple  pies  every  week.  I 
don't  remember  how  I  hired  this  jewel  of  a  housekeeper.   There 
was  a  young  couple  who  lived  in  front  of  our  house.   They  had  no 
children.   She  loved  to  take  care  of  Brian  for  a  few  hours  when 
he  walked  home  from  school.   He  was  at  a  private  school  called 
Berkwood  School.   I  seemed  to  be  busy  twenty- four  hours  a  day.   I 
also  was  broadcasting.   I  was  writing.   I  was  broadcasting  to 
Hawaii.   I  was  writing  articles  for  the  Dispatcher. 

Shearer:   The  trial  had  not  yet  ended. 

Roger:    Not  yet  ended.  All  this  was  going  in.   Hazel  came  to  the  trial 

several  times.   Brought  Brian  along.   He  was  just  three  years  old 
then.   The  trial  seemed  to  be  the  focus  of  our  lives  then. 
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Illusions  of  Fairness  in  the  Law  Shaken 


Roger:    I've  never  had  any  great  illusions  about  the  court  system.   I've 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  courts  represent  the  powers 
that  be.  As  newspapers  usually  represent  their  own 
economic  interests.  As  most  institutions  and  governments 
represent  those  who  are  in  positions  of  power  and  influence.  But 
for  some  reason  I  did  believe  in  some  of  the  things  I  heard  Judge 
Harris  say.  However  I  may  feel  about  the  justice  system,  I  know 
this  same  justice  system—especially  the  appeals  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court—saved  Bridges  from  Jail  or  deportation. 

I'd  never  covered  such  a  big  trial  before,  but  I  seemed  to 
believe  this  basic  concept  that  it's  everyone's  duty  in  our 
judicial  system  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  defendant --that  he 
is  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

I  should  have  known  by  the  history  of  the  many  Bridges  cases 
that  neither  the  courts  nor  the  media  were  ever  going  to  be  truly 
neutral.  Yet,  I  assumed  that  even  the  prosecutor  would  have  to 
lay  the  mantle  of  innocence  over  the  defendant's  shoulders.   I 
assumed  that  equal  justice  under  law  must  have  some  kind  of 
meaning.   That's  the  slogan  that's  on  the  Supreme  Court  building 
in  Washington.   I  know  that  blacks  in  the  South  never  got  equal 
justice  compared  to  whites.  But  I  still  believed  in  equal 
justice.   Oh,  boy.  Did  I  have  the  wrong  number. 

I  assumed  if  it  was  proven  that  somebody  committed  perjury 
against  a  defendant,  that  would  be  welcomed  by  the  court  as 
upholding  our  fundamental  concepts  of  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.   If  a  perjurious  person  is  the  primary  witness  it 
certainly  should  change  the  nature  of  the  trial.   If  a  person  is 
not  proved  guilty  through  verifiable  evidence  with  corroborating 
evidence—it's  all  very  much  part  of  our  system—then  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  should  favor  the  defendant. 

I  saw  so  many  things  happening  which  were  exactly  contrary 
to  all  the  things  I  believed.   I  lost  my  virginity  in  that 
courtroom.   I  surely  lost  something.   I  was  so  disappointed. 
Would  you  believe?  I  never  got  over  my  disappointment  that  the 
courtroom  did  not  live  up  to  its  main  function.  How  do  you  like 
that?  A  man  as  sophisticated  as  I  was  supposed  to  be. 

Shearer:  Well,  I  guess  it's  a  shock  to  see  rules  of  evidence  interpreted 

so  strictly  that  what  you  consider  to  be  the  basic  case  cannot  be 

made. 
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Roger:    Nothing  could  ever  have  been  more  obvious.  A  glaring  example  was 
when  Ross  confessed  that  he  had  been  committing  perjury  and  still 
nothing  ever  happened  to  him,  even  though  the  judge  ordered  that 
something  must  be  done  about  perjury.  Nothing  happened  to  Ross. 


Louis  Goldblatt's  Double  Responsibilities  during  Trial 


Shearer:   Was  union  Secretary-Treasurer  Goldblatt  present  in  the  trial? 

Roger:    His  influence  was  always  there.  He  was  too  busy  running  the 
union.  After  all,  two  titled  officers  were  on  trial.   Other 
union  functionaries  doing  organizing  or  dealing  with  grievances. 
Goldblatt  was  often  very  much  alone.   Bridges  would  come  in  and 
try  to  do  a  little  business  before  or  after  court  sessions. 

Louie  was  pretty  much  in  charge  of  keeping  things  going  in 
the  entire  union  structure.  Also,  ideologically  of  course,  Louie 
was  also  involved  in  spinning  out  his  own  theories.   He  did  a  lot 
of  collaborating  with  the  defense  lawyers  and  giving  them  ideas. 
He  had  a  lot  of  ideas  of  his  own  for  the  group  doing  research  for 
the  defense.   Lou  was  very  much  involved  in  that  sense. 

Shearer:   He  was  physically  present  at  least  part  of  the  time? 

Roger:    Oh.   Yes.   He'd  get  over  to  the  trial  on  occasion.   He  was  very 
much  involved  in  paying  for  things.   See,  there's  a  real  problem. 
You  cannot  use  union  funds  per  se  to  defend  an  officer  who  is 
being  charged  with  something  that  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
the  union.   It's  not  as  if  you're  charging  him  with  absconding 
with  union  money.   Lou  had  to  handle  the  defense  treasury.  And 
he  had  to  handle  the  allocation  of  funds  and  such  things. 

It  was  a  big  operation  because  all  of  the  locals  used  to 
send  money.   The  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  Defense  Fund  used  to 
sell  small  stamps.  The  stamp,  by  the  way,  that  they  bought  and 
even  the  posters,  were  made  by  Rockwell  Kent.   I  wish  I'd  saved  a 
few  because  it  became  a  collector's  item.   It's  a  poster  showing 
big  scissors  cutting  into  a  person's  arm.   The  words  said,,  "Don't 
let  them  cut  off  this  right  arm."  There  was  blood  flowing.   But 
that  was  Rockwell  Kent.  He  was  a  very  good  illustrator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  so  many  years  people  in  San 
Francisco  especially,  and  other  port  towns  too,  thousands  of 
people  for  so  many  years  bought  stamps  or  buttons  or  pins  or 
something  for  Bridges 's  various  defenses.   I  remember  once  Phil 
Burton  came  to  the  defense  committee  meeting.   He  spoke  for 
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Bridges.  He  said,  Ever  since  I  was  a  kid  practically,  I'd  spend 
my  allowance  sometimes  to  buy  a  Bridges  Defense  Stamp.  The  very 
political  Burton  brothers  made  a  lot  of  that. 

Shearer:   So,  you  had  plenty  to  be  upset  about  and  engaged  with?  And  the 
union  was,  I  guess,  under  considerable  strain  with  most  of  its 
leadership  involved  in  the  trial  and  most  of  the  responsibilities 
falling  on  Lou  Goldblatt's  shoulders.  How  did  he  and  Harry  seem 
to  be  getting  along?  Were  they  working  well  together? 

Roger:    I  thought  they  were  getting  along  very  well  together.  Harry  had 
a  lot  of  respect  for  Lou's  ability  in  handling  things.  And  Lou 
had  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  office  that  Harry  held  because  he 
wanted  to  become  president  some  day. 

Shearer:   That  was  clear  even  then? 

Roger:    No.   It  wasn't  obvious.   It  was  only  clear  that  there  would  be 

nobody  else  but  Louie  who  could  possibly  replace  Harry.  That  was 
the  attitude  we  all  had.  Lou  was  considered  the  brains  behind 
the  union.  Only  up  to  a  certain  point  was  that  true. 

Shearer:   He  was  described  as  an  intellectual  in  a  way  that  Harry  was  not? 

Roger:    Harry  was  different.  He  was  his  own  man.  Lou  had  a  master's  in 
economics  from  Berkeley. 

Shearer:  And  a  brilliant  strategist,  I  gather. 

Roger:    Very  good,  but  he  kept  his  nose  clear  of  anything  to  do  with  the 
waterfront.   His  strategy  and  his  ability  as  a  negotiator  really 
were  concentrated  on  the  warehouse  industry,  of  which  there  was 
considerable.  And  on  Hawaii,  in  which  there  was  even  more. 
Hawaii  had  the  biggest  single  membership  of  all  the  locals. 

Shearer:  Why  did  he  leave  the  territory  of  the  waterfront  to  Harry? 

Roger:    To  Bridges?   You  see,  the  people  who  organized  first  were  the 

waterfront  people.  Waterfront  was  the  leader  of  this  union,  even 
if  it  was  a  smaller  section  of  it.   Putting  it  a  different  way — 
had  there  not  been  a  longshore  union,  they  couldn't  have 
organized  much  of  anything  else.   In  fact,  they  didn't  organize 
much  of  anything  else,  with  rare  exceptions,  except  those  places 
near  the  waterfront.  Where  ships  docked.  Hawaii  was  a  natural. 
Hawaii  was  totally  dependent  on  ships.  On  shipping.  Totally. 

Shearer:  And  so  there  was  an  acknowledged  division  of  territory  concerned? 
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Roger:    It  was  acknowledged,  and  furthermore  it  was  jealously  guarded. 

In  fact,  it  got  to  the  point  when  Harry  would  always  go  to  Hawaii 
at  the  height  of  some  negotiations.   But  even  he  certainly  seemed 
always  aware  and  made  it  clear  to  everyone  that  Louie  is  the  guy 
who  is  doing  the  negotiating.  He  came  to  help,  to  advise,  to  be 
there  when  he's  needed,  and  often  because  of  his  prestige. 

The  Hawaii  employers  considered  Harry  the  bad  guy,  the  real 
villain,  the  one  who  wrecked  Hawaii's  working  force  that 
"enjoyed"  sitting  around  in  the  sunshine  and  working  hard.  But 
Louie  was  the  one  who  did  the  real  work  while  the  employers 
railed  at  "Harry  the  Communist,"  as  they  called  him.   I  remember 
there  was  a  famous  cartoon  that  ran  in  the  Advertiser  or  the  Star 
Bulletin  in  Honolulu.   It  showed  Diamond  Head  in  profile  and  the 
slant  of  Diamond  Head  was  Bridges 's  nose.   It  was  captioned, 
"Moon  Over  Hawaii."  Lou  did  beautiful  work  in  Hawaii. 

And  in  the  trial  none  of  the  rifts  that  later  developed  between 
them  were  evident? 

The  rift  was  such  that  it  didn't  really  become  manifest  until 
about  1963-1964.   It  was  at  this  Free  Speech  Movement  in  Berkeley 
where  the  rift  became  really  manifest. 

Really.   I  thought  it  would  be  tied  to  something  to  do  with  the 
mechanization  agreement. 

No.  We'll  talk  about  that  later. 

All  right.   But  back  to  the  trial—the  working  relationship  was 
good.  Lou  was  taking  a  lot  of  responsibilities  for  running  the 
union.   How  was  the  union  membership  reacting  to  the  kind  of 
dismal  news  from  the  trial? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  the  news  from  the  trial  was  dismal  to  most  people 
because  they  figured  with  all  these  things  that  are  coming  up, 
it's  impossible  that  they  could  be  found  guilty.   I  think  there 
was  tremendous  optimism.  Real  enthusiasm  for  the  outcome  of  the 
trial.   I'll  give  you  an  example  of  how  people  felt. 

I  do  remember  one  marvelous  fellow.  A  guy  with  an  Italian 
name.   Short  little  guy  who  was  a  gang  boss.   He  was  walking  down 
the  pier  and  I  heard  him  yell,  "You  no-good,  rotten  son-of-a- 
bitch!"  He  had  his  fists  up.  He  was  going  after  some  old  guy. 
Turned  out  to  be  Schrimpf,  who  was  still  a  walking  boss,  a 
foreman  on  the  waterfront.   Schrimpf,  who  was  a  witness  against 
Bridges.   Everybody  there  held  this  little  guy  and  said  to  him, 
Leave  him  alone,  he'll  get  you  in  trouble.  Anybody  who  had 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
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testified  against  Bridges  was  not  expected  to  go  back  to  the 
waterfront  again.  The  feeling  stayed  that  way  for  a  long  time. 

Now  the  question  might  be,  how  much  did  the  waterfront 
people  really  care  about  the  trial,  or  did  they  just  naturally 
feel  a  certain  loyalty  towards  Bridges?  I  think  most  union 
members  cared,  especially  those  who  saw  the  trial  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  leadership  and  a  threat  to  the  union.   But,  as  you 
will  find  out  very  shortly,  when  the  Korean  War  started  a  lot  of 
people  on  the  waterfront  were  quite  ready  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Bridges.   So  that,  too,  could  happen. 

Shearer:   Bringing  the  trial  to  the  conclusion,  what  was  your  reaction  when 
the  decision  was  handed  down? 

Roger:    I  was  not  surprised.   I  don't  really  know  why,  but  I  had  a  gut 
feeling  about  the  outcome.  By  that  time,  I  loved  old  Hallinan. 
By  that  time,  I  decided  he  wasn't  such  a  great  lawyer  after  all. 
I  thought  very  highly  of  Maclnnis  and  like  him  very  much  but  I 
don't  think  either  of  them  really  did  quite  understand.  They 
knew  everything  about  it  and  they  knew  all  about  the  background, 
but  they  didn't  really  understand  the  extent  to  which  the 
political  climate  had  started  to  turn. 

Shearer:  Against? 

Roger:    Against  the  Left.  Not  Bridges  per  se,  but  against  the  Left. 
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XII  AFTERMATH  OF  BRIDGES 'S  TRIAL 

[Interview  10:  March  15,  1990  ]#// 

Reaction  of  the  Union's  Rank  and  File 


Roger:    We've  been  talking  about  the  members'  reactions.   As  we  look  back 
over  the  trial  and  turmoil  that  started  in  1949  and  ended  in  the 
spring  of  1950,  inevitably  it's  going  to  be  asked  what  were  the 
consequences?   How  did  the  rank  and  file  union  members  and  others 
react  to  this  situation?  The  union  itself  kept  moving  ahead 
during  this  trial.   People  were  so  focused  on  the  trial  because 
it  was  the  main  source  of  sensational  front-page  news. 

Shearer:   Can  I  ask  a  question?   When  you  say  people,  you  mean  the  union? 
Or  the  union  movement? 

Roger:    I  mean  both.   I  must  also  say,  no  day  passed  during  the  trial 

without  big  banner  headlines  about  some  witness  calling  Bridges  a 
Red  and  someone  else  denying  this  and  so  forth.   There  was  little 
television.   Radio  had  fairly  constant  reporting  on  the  trial. 
And  the  wire  services  and  national  press  covered  the  story  as 
long  as  it  was  sensational. 

On  the  question  of  how  the  ranks  reacted,  I'll  put  it 
bluntly.   Those  who  were  interested  and  came  around  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  fund—truly  active  union  members—of  course,  they 
were  angry  and  couldn't  believe  what  was  happening.   But,  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  a  lot  of  union  people,  especially  San 
Francisco  longshoremen  in  Harry's  own  Local  10,  were  no  longer 
all  that  enamored  of  Bridges.   They  had  mixed  feelings.   I  tell 
you  this  because  it  is  what  I  discovered,  not  because  I  want  to. 

Those  who  had  followed  the  trial,  those  who  read  the  papers, 
certainly  the  union  paper,  the  Dispatcher,  knew  the  score.   They 
had  a  clearer  picture  at  what  was  happening  in  the  courtroom. 
They  saw  the  paid  professional  witnesses,  and  the  witnesses  who 
felt  anger  at  the  defendants,   especially  at  Bridges.   And  the 
witnesses  who  were  intimidated  by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
.• 
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Immigration  because  they  themselves  might  have  been  involved  in 
something  the  government  could  find  and  prosecute  them. 

1  don't  think  I  mentioned  one  witness  for  the  defense  who 
did  not  cooperate  and  who  were  not  intimidated,  and  who  had  real 
guts  on  the  witness  stand.   He  was  an  honest-to-goodness 
longshoreman  who  spent  his  working  life  on  the  waterfront.   Ben 
B.  Jones.   Everybody  knew  him  as  "B.B." 

B.B.  Jones  was  a  lift  driver.   An  irascible  kind  of  guy. 
Very  much  of  a  lefty,  in  the  sense  that  he  had  a  sort  of 
morality,  almost  a  puritanical  kind  of  attitude  toward  union 
people  and  the  union.   People  who  deviated  the  least  bit  from 
B.B.'s  idea  of  what  is  pure,  were  really  treated  meanly  by  him. 
He  always  chewed  tobacco  as  he  worked.   You  can't  smoke  if 
they're  driving  a  lift.   I  guess  you  can  chew  tobacco  until  it 
kills  you. 

B.B.  was  on  the  witness  stand.   Earlier,  Schomaker  had 
testified  that  B.B.  Jones  had  been  walking  with  Bridges  down  the 
main  drag,  Market  Street,  and  Bridges  had  gotten  an  application 
card  to  the  Communist  party  and  had  signed  it  and  given  it  to 
B.B.   B.B.  Jones  was  on  the  witness  stand  and  was  asked  a  number 
of  questions.   Then  he  was  asked,  Is  it  true  that  you—this  is 
prosecutor  Donahue  speaking—is  it  true  that  you  are  the  man  who 
signed  Bridges  into  the  Communist  party?   That  he  signed  and  gave 
you  in  return  an  application  blank  for  the  Communist  party? 

B.B.  Jones  spoke  up.   He  said,  Donahue,  you're  a  goddamn 
liar.   Nothing  like  that  happened,  and  you  know  it,  Donahue. 
Words  to  that  effect  and  a  little  bit  harsher  than  that.   The 
courtroom  was  stunned,  breathless.   It  was  very  exciting.   And, 
all  this  time  B.B.  was  chewing  a  big  wad  of  tobacco. 

•* 

Then  the  judge  said  to  him,  Mr.  Jones  (he's  chewing  all  the 
time)  what  is  that  you  have  in  your  mouth?   Jones  sticks  two 
fingers  under  his  lip  and  pulls  the  tobacco  out  and  puts  it  into 
his  other  hand  and  answers,  "I  was  chewing  gum,  your  Honor." 
[laughter]   The  courtroom  broke  down.   Even  the  judge  had  to 
smile.   [chuckling]   It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  jury 
smile.   That's  what  happened. 

Shearer:   But  also  untrue.   [laughs] 

Roger:    Well,  so  it  wasn't  chewing  gum,  but  it  was  charming  and  powerful. 
The  way  he  said  "you're  a  goddamn  liar"  was  so  positive  that  it 
was  startling.   Anyhow,  getting  back  to  what  we  were  talking 
about  earlier,  the  conviction  by  the  jury  might  not  have  been 
totally  unexpected  in  view  of  the  judge's  final  summing  up  of  the 
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case,  which  was  clearly  slanted  against  the  defendants.   I  think 
even  the  press  sitting  in  that  courtroom  certainly  got  that 
feeling. 

The  reaction  of  the  rank  and  file  was  strong.   But  there  was 
also — how  would  you  call  it — a  signpost,  a  little  something  in 
the  wind  that  happened  just  at  the  very  end  of  1949.   There  was  a 
runoff  election  at  Local  10,  which  was  then  the  major  longshore 
local  on  the  West  Coast.  A  runoff  election,  between  a  number  of 
pairs  of  men.  One  pair  was  definitely  to  the  right  of  center, 
and  one  clearly  to  the  left.   Henry  Schmidt,  for  example  was 
defeated  for  president  by  a  man  named  Sandin.   Not  a  great  vote, 
about  2,300  to  2,000,  but  down  the  line.   Vice  president,  and 
secretary- treasurer  and  most  major  offices  were  won  by  men  more 
clearly  to  the  right  than  to  the  left.   It  was  a  signpost. 

Incidentally,  we'll  talk  about  this  later  on  when  the  Korean 
War  became  a  major  issue.   These  new  officers  were  the  ones  who 
stood  up  and  opposed  Bridges 's  point  of  view,  and  in  turning  the 
local  away  from  the  left-of -center  leadership.   That  lasted  a 
long  time.  A  signpost  of  things  to  come. 

II 

Roger:    Remember  that  Bridges  had  spoken  on  the  witness  stand  of  his 
support  for  a  resolution  calling  for  recognition  of  Communist 
China  because  the  trade  was  so  important  then.   For  longshoremen 
this  is  fundamental.   China  had  only  been  taken  over  by  the 
Communists  within  the  last  year.   It  was  a  very  live  issue  then. 

Then  the  Pacific  Shipper,  which  was  really  a  house  organ  of 
the  shipowners,  in  January  of  1950,  had  an  editorial  that  came 
out  for  recognizing  the  Communist  regime  in  China  because,  the 
editorial  said,  they  were  the  rulers  of  the  country  in  fact. 

The  main  point  they  made  was  that  trade  with  China  was  so 
important  that  it  should  be  irrespective  of  the  political 
considerations.   So,  here  you  have  a  shipowners'  mouthpiece  being 
on  the  same  side  of  this  issue  as  the  man  they  often  considered 
their  enemy,  Harry  Bridges. 


A  great  many  people,  incidentally,  were  also  very  incensed 
at  what  had  happened  at  the  trial,  when  it  appeared  the  judge  had 
insulted  Father  Paul  Meinecke.   It  was  talked  about  a  great  deal. 

Shearer:   Did  this  pronouncement  by  the  judge  redound  negatively  in  the 
press?  How  was  regarded  outside? 
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Roger:    I  would  have  to  recall  exactly,  but  I  think  so.   I  think  the 
press  handled  it  straight.   In  other  words,  if  you  handle  it 
straight,  it  depends  who  reads  it.   I  can  remember  that  a  lot  of 
people,  even  some  who  weren't  necessarily  friendly  toward 
Bridges,  felt  that  Father  Meinecke  had  been  insulted. 

Shearer:  Apparently,  he  was  well  known  and  popular  in  San  Francisco. 

Roger:    A  great  many  people  knew  about  the  Meinecke  episode.  There  were 
many  Catholics  in  the  ILWU  and  word  went  around  quickly  about 
what  the  judge  had  said.   It  was  considered  another  example  of  a 
strong  bias  against  Bridges.  Even  when  the  trial  was  over  and 
the  conviction  was  in,  people  kept  talking.   I  would  say  there 
was  indignation  by  those  on  Bridges 's  side,  and  also  among  many 
lawyers  in  town.   I  know  many  shipowners  and  others  who  had  been 
so-called  traditional  enemies  of  the  union,  expressed  their 
feelings  that  Bridges  and  the  others  had  gotten  a  bum  rap. 

Everybody  knew  that  Bridges  had  lived  in  goldfish  bowl 
practically  from  the  time  he  led  the  1934  strike.  He  had  always 
been  tailed.  Trailed.  Had  his  phone  wiretapped.  His  rooms 
bugged.   This  was  documented  in  a  very  strange,  fascinating  story 
written  in  the  October  11,  1941  issue  of  the  New  Yorker,  written 
by  St.  Claire  McKelway.   It  was  called  "True  Tales  from  the 
Annals  of  Crime  and  Rascality." 

Bridges  had  some  business  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Picadilly 
where  the  author  had  gone  to  interview  him.   McKelway  was  told 
that  a  number  of  FBI  agents  had  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Edison,  near 
at  hand,  and  had  tapped  Bridges 's  telephone.  Two  FBI  agents 
occupied  a  room  next  to  Bridges  at  his  hotel.   The  agents  were 
actually  named  by  the  magazine.  The  article  described  how 
Bridges  played  some  tricks  on  the  FBI.  He  used  to  get  on  the 
phone  and  then  write  some  meaningless  notes,  or  jingles  and 
poems,  and  tear  them  up  into  very  small  pieces  and  then  leave  the 
room.   He  would  come  back  to  find  that  the  wastebasket  had  been 
emptied  and  all  the  tiny  pieces  probably  put  together  to  decipher 
a  meaningless,  senseless  little  scribble. 

This  man  lived  in  a  goldfish  bowl  for  so  many  years  that 
everybody  knew  practically  everything  about  him,  if  they  wanted 
to  find  out.  With  few  exceptions,  the  regular  commercial  press 
would  slant  every  story  about  Bridges  as  if  he  were  a  menace  to 
the  country. 

Sometimes  this  goldfish  bowl  aspect  served  Bridges 's 
interest.  For  example,  Paul  Crouch  and  Manning  Johnson,  both 
Communists  and  both  professional  witnesses  by  this  time, 
testified  that  Bridges  was  at  the  1936  Communist  party  convention 
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at  the  Madison  Square  Garden.   The  convention  was  open  to  the 
public  and  usually  packed  with  people  from  the  outside.   But 
Crouch  and  Manning  claimed  to  have  seen  him  there.  Although  they 
couldn't  see  his  face,  they  testified  they  saw  his  sharp  nose 
sticking  out  between  the  curtains.  The  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous. 

Bridges 's  defense  was  able  to  prove  that  then  Bridges  was  in 
Stockton,  California.  A  newspaper  item  verified  it.  Witnesses 
testified  they'd  seen  him  in  Stockton  within  a  forty-eight  hour 
period  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  New  York  City.   How  could  he 
go  from  New  York  to  Stockton  and  back  within  such  a  short  period; 
planes  weren't  traveling  that  fast  in  those  days.   But,  the  jury 
went  along  with  the  prosecution's  witnesses. 

Shearer:  When  the  conviction  was  pronounced,  were  local  union  members 
dispirited? 

Roger:    I  don't  think  so.  After  all,  I've  said  so  often  that  this  was 
only  fifteen  years  after  the  big  strike.   The  union  people  knew 
the  kind  of  life  Bridges  had  been  leading.   They  knew  what  the 
union  had  gone  through.   They  knew  about  frame-ups.   The  word 
frame-up  was  a  very  common  word  with  most  unionists  in  this 
country,  especially  on  the  waterfront.   They  weren't  dispirited; 
they  were  shocked,  indignant  and  disgusted- -and  mad.   They  knew 
this  meant  collecting  more  money;  more  letters  to  congressmen. 
More  of  what  it  takes  to  make  sure  that  they're  not  going  to 
destroy  your  union. 

Shearer:   So  in  a  sense,  more  of  the  usual? 

Roger:    More  of  the  usual.   There  was  great  disappointment  because 

everybody  felt  for  a  long  time  that  an  acquittal  was  a  lead-pipe 
cinch;  that  they  couldn't  convict  this  guy  with  that  kind  of 
testimony.   They  were  wrong.   It  was  truly  a  learning  experience 
for  them  and  quite  a  learning  experience  for  me. 


Post-Trial  Defense  Effort 


Shearer:   You  continued  to  be  able  to  collect  money  for  the  B-R-S  defense 
committee?  No  problem  with  that? 

Roger:    No  problem.  We  had  a  tremendous  campaign  and  I  was  very  deeply 
involved  in  it. 

Shearer:  What  kind  of  role  did  the  Dispatcher  play  in  this  campaign? 
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Roger:    Most  important  for  the  union  members  who  bothered  to  read  the 

union  paper.  You  see,  that  is  always  a  problem.  Morris  Watson, 
the  editor  of  the  Dispatcher,  wrote  a  running  account  of  each  day 
at  the  trial.  The  paper  was  published  once  a  week,  instead  of 
every  two  weeks  for  this  period.  There  was  a  running  account 
from  the  courtroom  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  information. 

Incidentally,  Watson's  daily  account  was  also  boiled  down  by 
me,  so  it  could  be  mimeographed  and  ready  for  the  press.  By  the 
time  the  reporters  left  for  the  afternoon,  they  already  had  a 
running  account  up  to  within  an  hour  of  that  day ' s  ad j  ournment . 
Also,  I  broadcast  every  day  of  the  trial,  a  five-minute  spiel  to 
Hawaii.   This  meant  continuous  contact  with  Hawaii  members,  too. 

Shearer:   I  see.  What  was  pivotal  in  keeping  up  morale,  in  keeping  the 
union  going?   I  mean,  for  those  who  didn't  read  the  paper? 

Roger:    Let's  face  it.   Bridges  per  se  was  really  revered  by  a  lot  of 
people  and  Bridges  was  disliked  by  a  lot  of  people  because  of 
some  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  but  that  isn't  the  point  here.   The 
point  is,  people  always  said  of  him,  and  it  was  known,  that  he 
was  the  guy  who  delivered  the  goods.   The  other  main  thing  always 
said  about  him  from  the  very  beginning  in  1934  is,  he  never  sold 
out.   I  think  those  two  things  belong  together. 


Reactions  from  Hawaii  and  George  Bernard  Shaw 


Roger:    Now,  you  know  I  went  to  Hawaii  after  the  trial.   My  going  to 

Hawaii  was  already  sort  of  preordained  by  my  own  feelings  about 
what  happened  to  me  regarding  Hawaii.   I  must  add  that  when  the 
Bridges 's  conviction  came  down,  a  lot  of  the  people  in  Hawaii 
spontaneously  threw  down  their  tools  and  walked  off  the  fields. 
Not  a  strike,  but  a  protest.  They  lost  money  doing  it,  but  they 
were  going  to  have  their  say  about  their  feelings. 

There  were  several  very  interesting  articles  written  in 
different  magazines  and  newspapers  about  the  trial.   One  of  them 
was  by  Carey  McWilliams  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Nation.   He 
had  been  very  much  involved  in  the  California  scene  for  those 
years  when  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  significant  books,  Factories 
in  the  Fields.  McWilliams,  who  had  been  a  lawyer,  followed  the 
Bridges  cases  for  years.  He  wrote  a  thoughtful  article, 
emphasizing  the  ways  in  which  the  government  used  a  pile  of  legal 
devices  to  stack  the  court  against  a  fair  trial.   His  analysis 
considered  the  way  higher  courts  several  times  wiped  out  earlier 
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decisions.   His  article  was  read  and  often  quoted  after  the 
conviction. 

One  other  item  that  might  amuse  and  interest  you  is  that  the 
venerable  dramatist  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  was  ninety-four 
years  old  at  that  time,  and  died  not  long  after  that,  had  been 
requested  by  his  bibliographer,  Dr.  Fritz  Lowenstein,  to  comment 
on  the  trial  of  Harry  Bridges.   It  was  a  London  item. 

it 

Roger:    Shaw  said:  "Because  of  my  advanced  social  and  political  views, 
particularly  because  I  have  attacked  reactionaries  and  phonies, 
they  classify  me  as  a  Communist.   The  people  framing  Bridges 
would  only  twist  my  support  of  Bridges  into  Communist  support. 
Therefore  Red-baiters  would  not  be  impressed  at  all  with  my 
support  of  Bridges.  And  even  though  people  like  myself  fought  to 
save  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  we  failed  to  save  their  lives."  End  of 
quote. 

Shaw  had  a  marvelous  sense  of  irony.  A  great  satirist.   He 
even  used  his  sense  of  satire  here.   That's  about  the  only  humor 
I  can  remember  about  the  Bridges  trial.   In  fact,  about  most  of 
the  episodes  about  Bridges  and  the  union.   There  isn't  much  humor 
involved.   That's  a  question  which  we  will  not  discuss  further. 

Shearer:   Yet. 

Roger:    Yet.   Yet  is  good.   Concerning  Hawaii  I  don't  know  the  best  place 
to  start.   I  did  leave  almost  immediately  after  the  trial  to  go 
to  Hawaii.   The  trip  to  Hawaii  was  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
most  exhilarating  and  romantic  experiences  in  my  life. 


Adella  Rose  Roger  and  Maurice  Roger, 
London,  1913. 


Sidney  with  mother  Adella  Roger  in 
front  of  the  Vienna  Opera  House , 
1928 .   Adella  Roger  was  engaged  in  a 
six-month  advanced  pediatrics 
course .   During  this  time ,  she  took 
Sidney  to  see  Sigmund  Freud  for 
treatment  of  his  tic. 


Sidney  Roger,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  1932. 


Sidney  Roger,  short-wave  commentator  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  broadcasting  to  the  Philippines  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  1945. 


Sidney  Roger  explaining  the  outcome  of  the  Bridges  trail  to  sugar  and  pineapple 
worker-members  of  ILWU,  Puuenene,  Maui,  Hawaii,  1950. 


Sidney  Roger  as  Claudius  to  Jane  Vaughn's  Gertrude  in  the  UC  Theater  production  of 
Hamlet.  December  1963. 


Sidney  Roger  as  Sergeant  Kite  in  The  Recruiting  Officer.  Restoration  comedy  produced  by 
UC  Berkeley  Alumni  Repertory  Theater,  Summer  1967. 


Harry  R.  Bridges  and  John  L.  Lewis,  photographed  by  Sidney 
Roger  following  Bridges'  unsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade 
Lewis  to  sign  a  Labor  Assembly  for  Peace  resolution  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War. 


1WU  Biennial  Convention,  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu,  April  1971.   Sidney  Roger  is  third  from 
1ft,  sitting;  Harry  Bridges  is  sitting  on  the  right. 


Mae  Durham  Roger  and  Sidney  Roger,  November  3,  1991, 


Christmas  card  by  Larry  Yamamoto,  depicting  unity  within  the  ILWU,  December 
1971. 


- 
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XIII  TRIP  TO  HAWAII,  1950 


Joining  the  Picketers  from  Hawaii 


Roger:    I'm  going  back  in  time  a  little  bit  because  it  tells  so  much 

about  what  it  meant  to  me  to  go  to  Hawaii,  and  a  lot  to  do  with 
my  own  life  in  many  ways.   I  haven't  brought  it  up  before,  but  it 
was  an  event  I  won't  forget. 

In  1949,  there  were  two  fellows  who  came  to  San  Francisco 
from  Hawaii.   Beautiful,  chunky,  round,  brown  Hawaiians  with 
wonderful  smiles  and  lilting,  musical  Hawaiian  talk.   Gentle 
guys,  but  tough  longshoremen  on  strike.   They  were  sent  by  the 
union  in  Hawaii  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to  carry  picket  signs  on 
the  waterfront,  not  to  stop  anyone  from  loading  ships- -because 
Matson  wasn't  being  loaded  anyhow- -but  as  informational  pickets. 
To  inform  anybody  on  the  waterfront  among  longshoremen,  or  anyone 
else  who  wanted  to  know,  they  passed  out  leaflets  so  people  could 
find  out  what  the  Hawaiian  strike  was  all  about.   They  were 
Julian  Napuunoa  and  Fred  Kamehameha. 

Shearer:   So  this  predated  the  trial? 

Roger:    Predated  the  trial  by  many  months.   I  interviewed  them  several 
times  on  the  air  and  we  spoke  about  how  tough  the  strike  was.  I 
got  to  know  them  and  they  gave  me  a  very  clear,  human  personal 
picture.   Then  something  took  place  that  affected  my  life.   There 
was  a  picket  line  of  ILWU  and  other  unionists,  in  front  of  the 
Commercial  Club  on  California  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
financial  district.  A  big  demonstration,  with  well-dressed  union 
members  carrying  informational  signs  about  the  strike  in  Hawaii, 
calling  attention  to  people  going  into  the  Commercial  Club-,  to 
the  general  public  and,  of  course,  to  the  press. 

The  target  was  Hawaii's  Territorial  Governor  Stainback,  the 
luncheon  speaker,  and  notoriously  anti-union.   Stainback  had 
introduced  some  vicious  strike-breaking  laws;  you  realize  he  was 
an  appointed  official  and  followed  the  tradition  of  setting  laws 
that  would  keep  local  labor  in  tow.   He  even  announced  he  would 
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use  his  power  to  seize  all  the  docks  and  put  strikebreakers  to 
work.   I  recall  seeing  a  women  with  a  picket  sign  that  said,  as  I 
remember,  "We  union  women  detest  strikebreakers."  It  was  finally 
a  two-judge  federal  court  that  restrained  Stainback  from 
enforcing  anti-picketing  laws  and  reminded  the  governor  that 
Hawaii  was  still  a  territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution  still  prevailed. 

Well,  I  was  there  as  an  observer,  to  get  information  for  my 
next  broadcast.   I'd  interviewed  the  men  from  Hawaii  and  now  we 
could  talk  more  about  the  strike.   I  had  a  professional  stake  in 
being  there  just  as  a  reporter. 

The  media  people  around  there,  including  many  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  the  building,  were  folks  I  knew  at  the  Press  Club 
and  I  knew  at  newspapers,  and  I  knew  in  the  radio  business.   I 
was  standing  among  them.   I  guess  I  tended  to  identify  myself 
with  them,  professionally  and  socially  and  in  other  ways.   I 
found  it  awkward  in  a  sense,  as  many  of  the  picketers  waved  at 
me,  and  said,  "Hi,  Sid."   I  don't  remember  all  my  feelings.   Then 
I  noticed  something  happening  that  troubled  me. 

There  was  a  sound  truck,  rented  by  the  union.   In  the  sound 
truck  there  was  a  man  with  a  microphone,  trying  to  explain  what 
the  strike  in  the  islands  was  all  about.   He  was  not  Hawaiian. 
He  was  a  local  trade  union  guy.  He  was  trying  his  best  to 
explain  why  the  local  union  people  were  there  on  the  picket  line. 
Why  they  felt  it  necessary  to  let  the  community  know  about 
Governor  Stainback "s  behavior  in  Hawaii. 

I  could  see  he  was  having  a  terrible  time.   He  didn't  know 
how  to  do  the  job.  He  was  trying  very  sincerely,  but  not  very 
effectively  to  explain  the  situation.   I  don't  know  exactly  what 
happened  that  caused  me  to  go  over  to  the  sound  truck  and  ask 
someone  there,  would  they  like  me  to  take  the  microphone  and 
explain  the  situation  to  the  large  crowd  watching  the  picket 
line.   It  was  a  noontime  financial  area  crowd,  a  very  good  time. 
People  going  in  all  directions  for  lunch.  The  man  in  the  truck 
knew  me  and  seemed  relieved. 

I  got  in  the  truck  and  started  to  talk  about  the  strike.   I 
could  see  through  a  window  in  this  sound  truck  all  the  press 
people  standing  there.   Radio  people  and  others.   Listening. 
They  knew  my  voice.  They  knew  I  was  in  there.   I  could  see 
people  on  the  sidewalks  stop  to  listen.   I  suddenly  realized  that 
I  had  put  myself  in  a  position  to  say  what  I  believed  and  what  I 
felt  was  important  in  front  of  people  with  whom  I'd  always  taken 
a  kind  of  a  neutral  stance.   I  knew  that  this  was  a  commitment. 
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A  statement  of  how  I  really  felt.   In  other  words,  I  knew  where  I 
belonged. 

When  I  got  out  of  that  truck  onto  a  street  there  was  a  cold 
breeze  blowing.   1  was  perspiring  so  badly  that  I  got  a  terrible 
chill.   I  knew  I  was  suffering,  not  only  from  the  cold,  but  from 
a  combination  of  pleasure,  and  pride,  and  embarrassment,  and 
uncertainty,  and  a  feeling  that  I  had  done  something  different 
from  anything  I'd  ever  done.   I  had  made  a  commitment  publicly, 
on  the  street,  and  I  was  pleased,  and  in  a  sense  frightened. 

The  upshot  was  that,  well--a  different  kind  of  career 
developed  for  me.   It's  almost  hard  to  explain.   This  kind  of 
transition.   It  wasn't  a  conversion,  but  something  had  happened. 
The  upshot  of  perspiring  so  badly  and  getting  so  cold  at  the  same 
time,  put  me  in  bed  for  about  two  weeks  with  aches  and  pains  and 
flu,  and  that  kind  of  thing.   Whatever.   I  don't  know  all  the 
things  I  had,  but  I  was  sick.   Maybe  psychosomatic,   I  don't 
know,  but  I  was  very  sick.   But  very  pleased  at  what  had  happened 
to  me.   It  was  a  piece  of  my  own  personal  history.   I'm  sure 
others  have  felt  something  like  that  and  could  empathize  with  me. 
It's  only  a  sidebar  but  it  was  very  personal.   An  experience  that 
I'm  not  likely  ever  to  forget. 

Shearer:   Now,  this  trip  to  Hawaii  was  an  assignment  from  the  union? 

Roger:    Well.   A  curious  combination  of  things.   Members  of  the  ILWU  in 
Hawaii  on  all  the  islands  were  able  to  hear  me  on  radio  every 
night.  They  were  a  good  listening  audience.   I  know  the  union 
leaders  there  hoped  I  could  help  make  sense  out  of  the  confusion 
of  the  trial.   And  people  got  to  know  me.   In  fact  I  got  a 
nickname  when  I  went  there.   They  called  me  "Sid  the  Voice." 

I  was  not,  incidentally,  given  any  guidelines  as  to  what  I 
should  do  in  Hawaii.   The  Hawaii  union  said  they  were  giving  me  a 
reward  for  my  hard  work  by  giving  me  a  vacation  at  their  expense 
in  Hawaii.   I  thought  that  was  pretty  wonderful.   However,  we 
already  knew  that  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  was 
going  to  be  in  Hawaii  and  that  most  of  the  people  subpoenaed  were 
members  of  the  ILWU.   We  knew  that  I  was  likely  to  be  involved  in 
whatever  was  happening.  , 
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Dinner  with  Airline  Crew  En  Route  to  Hawaii 


Roger:    An  interesting  event  happened  en  route  which  really  swelled  my 
ego.   I  got  on  one  of  those  "Clippers "--not  the  ones  that  were 
seaplanes,  but  big  Constellations  —  like  the  Liberator  bombers. 
It  was  a  huge  four-motored  plane  with  an  upstairs  and  downstairs. 
It  was  a  one-class  plane.   It  was  the  most  powerful  plane  I'd 
ever  experienced.   I  was  sitting  there,  up  in  the  air,  and  very 
excited.   A  nine-hour  trip.   And  very  comfortable. 

They  were  getting  ready  to  serve  dinner  and  a  steward  came 
forward  and  said,  "The  captain  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  the 
same  Sidney  Roger  he  listened  to  when  he  was  flying  overseas 
during  the  war."   I  said  yes.   He  came  back  a  minute  later  and 
said  the  captain  would  like  to  know  if  I  would  have  dinner  with 
the  crew  up  forward.   So  I  went  forward  to  this  enormous  cabin. 

There  were  more  than  you  can  believe.   There  was  an 
engineer.   There  was  a  navigator.   I  can't  remember  if  there  was 
a  radio  officer.  And,  I  think  three  flight  officers.   Five  or  six 
altogether  in  the  cockpit  —  really  a  large  room.   A  steward  had 
laid  a  table  with  real  linen  and  silver  and  flowers.   We  had  a 
great  dinner.   Nothing  like  airline  food  as  we  know  it.   No 
microwaves . 

We  sat  and  we  talked.   The  captain  went  over  the  times  he 
flew  troops  or  equipment.   He  flew  the  biggest  planes  we  had,  it 
seemed  to  me,  all  over  the  world  but  primarily  the  Pacific.   He 
told  the  rest  of  the  crew  how  he'd  often  listened  to  me  on 
shortwave  out  there  over  Tarawa  or  the  Philippines  or  whatever. 
Of  course,  it  was  quite  exciting  to  me.   A  good  feeling. 

Then  I  went  up  to  the  top  deck  which  is  a  bar,  but  nobody 
was  there,  so  I  got  on  a  long,  soft  bench  where  people  sat  and 
had  a  drink  in  the  daytime.   I  got  a  blanket,  and  slept  until 
dawn.   In  the  morning,  I  went  down  to  earth  in  warm  air  and  could 
smell  flowers  and  salt  sea.   Jack  Hall,  the  regional  director  for 
Hawaii,  and  two  other  people  met  me  at  the  airport.   One  was  a 
man  named  Tony  Kahawaioloa,  who  was  driving.   He  was  usually 
called  simply  "Tony  K."  And  the  other  man  was  Tony  Rania, 
president  of  the  main  local.  They  drove  me  into  Honolulu.   I'll 
never  forget  the  moment  I  got  off  the  plane—the  sweet  smell  of 
flowers.   It's  different  now  because  now  there's  smog  and  crap  in 
the  air.   But  I  remember  April,  1950,  the  smell  of  hibiscus. 
Romantic.   I  was  overwhelmed,  maybe  childishly.   But  I  loved  it. 
They  took  me  to  a  hotel  just  at  the  edge  of  Waikiki  called  the 
Niumala. 
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Coco  Palm  Accommodations 


Roger:    They  didn't  have  a  swimming  pool  at  the  Niumala,  but  you  could 

walk  out  on  a  pier  where  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  dredged 
through  a  coral  reef  so  that  tugboats  could  get  into  a  swampy  bay 
during  the  war.   Each  visitor  had  a  hut,  which  was  covered  with 
bamboo  all  the  way  around.   There  was  a  ceiling  and  bamboo  above 
the  ceiling.  All  night  long  I  could  hear  giant  rats  running 
along  up  above  in  the  ceiling.   It  was  romantic.   [chuckles] 

Shearer:   But  these  are  like  cabins  built  of  bamboo? 

Roger:    Mostly  it  was  coco  palm  leaves.  You  could  hear  now  and  then  a 
coconut  dropping  to  the  ground.   It's  best  not  to  be  under  the 
palms  when  one  drops;  it  can  dent  your  noggin.   I  was  delighted. 
I  got  to  know  people  there,  wonderfully  warm,  hospitable  folks. 


Confronting  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 


Roger:    The  first  thing  they  did  is  to  say  we  must  have  a  study  session 
to  discuss  how  we  deal  with  the  House  Un-American  Committee 
[HUAC].   I  said  of  course  I'll  be  willing.   They'd  already  done  a 
lot  of  research  on  each  member  of  the  committee.   It  was  chaired 
by  Congressman  Francis  Walter  from  Pennsylvania. 

Shearer:   And  the  HUAC  was? 

Roger:    Now  this  is  important  because  the  McCarren-Walter  Act  [of  1952 ] 
was  the  vicious  one.  The  immigration  act.   But  that  was  later. 
The  union  group  did  study  the  voting  record  of  every  congressman 
on  the  committee:  Walter  of  Pennsylvania,  Velde  of  Illinois, 
Moulder  of  Missouri  and  several  others.   They  asked  me  would  I  be 
willing  to  take  over  the  ILWU's  regular  radio  program.   I  said 
yes.   That  was  the  same  program  that  carried  my  broadcasts  on  the 
B-R-S  trial.   The  listeners  knew  my  voice.   Right  away  I  knew  my 
so-called  vacation  was  truncated.  Actually,  the  prospect  of 

reporting  on  HUAC  excited  me. 

-- 

I  studied  all  the  stuff  put  together  by  a  union  research 
group,  chaired  by  a  serious  academic  type,  a  woman  everyone 
called  "Teddy."  I  forget  her  last  name.   I  think  she  was  a 
Stanford  graduate.  The  rest  of  the  group  was  made  up  of  union 
people,  the  union's  newspaper  editor,  the  research  director,  the 
public  relations  man  and  others.  We  looked  over  the  material 
together  to  plan  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  HUAC.   I  had  a 
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hunch- -a  hunch  based  on  experience  and  on  a  feeling  about  the 
kind  of  people  that  we  were  addressing.   Remember,  these  were 
mostly  field  workers  in  the  ILWU,  pineapple  and  sugar  workers. 
Recall,  a  large  number,  about  six  thousand  of  them,  had  been 
brought  over  in  1946. 

Shearer:   From  the  Philippines? 

Roger:    Most  did  not  speak  English;  and  spoke  one  of  many  Philippine 

dialects,  mostly  Ilocano,  Visayan  or  Tagalog.   I  felt  that  the 
extensive  background  and  voting  records  were  not  going  to  be 
effective.   I  spoke  with  Robert  McElrath,  the  man  who  did  the 
union's  public  relations  and  the  regular  radio  program.  We 
agreed  on  this  at  least:  HUAC  was  in  Hawaii  to  try  to  wreck  the 
union—and,  McElrath  added,  to  destroy  the  drive  for  statehood. 
We  reviewed  HUAC's  history,  we  discussed  the  research  approach, 
but  I  still  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 

I  went  to  the  first  committee  session  at  the  lolani  Palace, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  Queen  Liliokalani  and  was  now  the 
capitol  of  the  territory.   It  had  an  ornate  mid-European  quality, 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  in  old  Vienna.   (TV  viewers  would 
recognize  it  as  the  headquarters  of  the  "Hawaii  Five-0"  show.) 

I  sat  at  the  press  table  and  heard  the  first  testimony.   I 
could  tell  right  away  the  purpose  was  to  attack  the  union  because 
out  of  thirty-nine  people  subpoenaed,  twenty-eight  were  trade 
union  activists  —  rank  and  file  and  elected  ILWU  leadership  from 
all  the  various  islands,  including  Jack  Hall.   The  first  day,  the 
committee  started  with  the  usual  preliminary  statement  that  it 
was  there  to  hold  a  hearing  in  order  to  be  able  to  propose  new 
legislation,  because  that's  what  investigating  committees  are 
supposed  to  do-- just  like  Tenney's  Committee  was  supposed  to  do. 

The  real  purpose  of  these  committees  ever  since  Congressman 
Martin  Dies  established  the  first  HUAC-type  committee  in  the 
thirties,  was  basically  to  call  people  up  either  to  smear  them  or 
give  them  some  kind  of  atonement— providing  they  named  names  and 
smeared  a  few  other  people  in  the  process.   It  was  an  attempt  to 
break  down  and  destroy  any  individuals  or  organizations  that  Dies 
considered  left-wing.  This  included  organizations  in  the  Deep 
South,  whose  only  purpose  was  to  do  something  about 
discrimination  and  segregation.  That  was  considered  a  "Commie 
plot"  by  Dies  and  Senators  Eastland  and  Bilbo  and  the  rest. 

I  listened  to  the  union  witnesses  and  I  realized  that  every 
one  of  them  had  agreed  to  refuse  to  testify  on  the  grounds  of 
self-incrimination— the  Fifth  Amendment.   To  the  best  of  my 
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knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time  the  Fifth  Amendment  had  been 
used  in  this  particular  way. 

I  know  for  example,  that  the  Hollywood  Ten  did  not  use  the 
Fifth  Amendment.   They  refused  to  answer  the  questions  as  the 
committee  asked  them.   Rather,  they  wanted  to  make  statements 
about  their  own  beliefs  and  what  they  felt  about  the  committee. 

The  lawyers  in  Hawaii  decided  that  they  should  use  the  Fifth 
Amendment.   If  you  answer  a  question,  beyond  giving  your  name, 
rank  and  serial  number,  so  to  speak,  [chuckles]  as  they  used  to 
say  for  prisoners  at  war,  if  you  go  along  and  say  I  am  not  a 
Communist,  never  been  a  Communist,  and  don't  know  so-and-so,  you 
could  leave  yourself  wide  open.   Somebody  can  come  along  and  say, 
I  saw  that  guy  at  a  Community  Party  meeting.   Then,  you  could  be 
charged  with  perjury,  which  is  more  serious  than,  let's  say, 
contempt  of  Congress  —  for  whom  you  may  really  have  contempt. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  you  waive  your  right 
to  refuse  to  answer  a  question  if  you  answer  any  question  beyond 
identifying  yourself.   Now,  for  example,  Lillian  Hellman  ran  a 
real  risk  when  she  said  she  was  not  a  Communist,  and  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  which  named  other  people.   She  replied  about 
herself  but  not  other  people.   Once  you've  waived  your  right  not 
to  answer  questions,  you  can  be  asked,  is  so-and-so  a  Communist. 
If  you  say  no,  and  it's  proved  that  you  know  that  they  were— 
again  perjury.   So  it  becomes  very  serious. 

I  was  impressed  incredibly  that  these  guys,  a  mix  of  all  the 
ethnic  groups  that  make  up  the  islands,  a  lot  of  Japanese 
Americans,  a  lot  of  Filipinos,  including  a  few  who  had  come  over 
recently,  had  real  guts.   Here  is  a  group  of  big-shot  "haoles" 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  all  white,  standing  up  there  with  all  the 
majesty  of  the  government  behind  them,  asking  questions  about  a 
subject  which  was  embarrassing.   They  didn't  join  the  union  to 
become  involved  with  the  politics  of  Red-baiting.   They  did  not 
become  activists  —  leaders,  organizers,  negotiators—to  deal  with 
communism.   They  had  a  larger  purpose.   I  realized  it. 

Now  I  started  to  ask  myself,  how  in  hell  can  we  communicate 
just  how  bad  these  HUAC  guys  were?  Talking  about  their  voting 
records  is  not  likely  to  mean  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  local  workers. 
The  issue  still  is  why  are  they  here  investigating  these  people. 
We  knew  that  Stainback  and  the  shipping  people  and  the  Big  Five 
in  Hawaii  all  wanted  very  much  to  smear  the  union.  After  all, 
the  union  had  just  won  a  big  victory  with  a  tough  and  abrasive 
longshore  strike,  and  Bridges  had  been  convicted.  What  better 
time  to  continue  an  anti-Red  crusade? 
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The  first  night  of  my  radio  program,  I  talked  about  how  much 
I  admired  the  courage  of  the  union  witnesses:  and  about  the 
incredible  feeling  I  had  to  see  people  who  are  so  far  removed 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  so  far  removed  from  this  kind  of  haole 
crowd  that  clearly  represents  the  people  who  own  the  islands. 

Shearer:  What  is  haole? 

Roger:    It  means  one  of  two  things.   It  means  stranger,  foreigner;  in 

Hawaii  it  means  white  man.  Once  many  Hawaiians  felt  intimidated 
by  these  people  in  their  big  southern  plantation-like  homes 
because  they  were  managers  or  owners  of  plantations  in  Hawaii. 
But  I  noticed  something  and  I  decided  I  would  try  it  for  size 
without  telling  the  union  committee  right  away.   I  thought,  this 
is  funny.   Here  are  five  congressmen  all  dressed  exactly  alike  in 
blue  serge  suits,  and  shirts  and  ties,  as  if  it  is  winter  in 
Washington.   They  came  dressed  for  a  different  climate.   They 
were  scratchy  hot.  There  was  no  air  conditioning  at  the  lolani 
Palace.   They  were  sweating.   Everyone  is  smoking.   The  place  is 
feverish.   All  of  us  were  wearing  Aloha  shirts. 


Laughter  as  Defense  against  HUAC 


Roger:    I  am  thinking  we  can  push  the  idea  on  the  air:  here  are  these 

guys  spending  all  that  money  to  come  over  and  sit  around  sweating 
and  perspiring,  and  looking  foolish  in  paradise.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  make  fun  of  them  for  what  they're  doing.   As  a  student 
of  anthropology,  I  remember  one  of  my  teachers,  Kroeber  or  Lowie, 
said  that  among  many  primitive  tribes—where  they  can't  afford  to 
lose  somebody  in  their  community- -if  anybody  had  to  be  punished, 
they'd  punish  him  by  ridicule.   People  understand  that. 

Typically,  punishment  might  be  putting  a  person  up  in  a  tree 
and  making  sure  he  couldn't  get  down,  make  him  sit  up  there  while 
people  taunted  him—like  the  laughing  stocks.   So  I  thought  I 
would  try  a  little  taunting. 

So  on  that  particular  night's  broadcast  I  remember  saying, 
Isn't  it  amazing?  Here  are  these  people  spending  taxpayers' 
money,  coming  here  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  slam  the  union,  which  is  a  perfectly  fine  union  doing  a 
good  job.   They're  sitting  sweating  in  those  blue  serge  suits.   I 
wonder  why  the  hell  don't  they  get  up,  put  on  Aloha  shirts,  some 
shorts,  and  go  out  and  look  at  beautiful  women,  and  swim  out  in 
the  beautiful  Pacific.   Enjoy  themselves.   And  then  go  home. 
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I  tried  it.   I  want  to  tell  you  it  worked  because  all  kinds 
of  people  called  and  said,  That's  a  great  idea.  You  know,  what 
the  hell  do  these  guys  think  they're  doing  here  anyhow?  Why 
don't  they  go  home?  I  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  be  so  good. 
The  union  committee  was  a  little  miffed  at  me  because  this  issue 
was  serious.   In  fact,  the  white  woman  who  was  a  Stanford 
graduate,  was  pretty  irritated.   She  wanted  serious  stuff. 


Congressman  Walter's  Labor  Support 


Roger:    The  next  day  when  Francis  Walter  rapped  us  to  attention  he  said, 
"I  have  an  announcement  to  make.   The  committee  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  spend  some  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  buying  a 
radio  so  we  can  listen  to  Mr.  Roger's  broadcast  when  we  go  back 
at  night  to  the  hotel."  Then  he  said,  "Mr.  Roger,  I'd  like  to 
see  you  during  the  recess  if  you  don't  mind."  I  said  of  course. 

During  the  recess  we  went  out  and  had  a  cigarette  and 
coffee.   Francis  Walter  said,  "By  the  way,  have  you  ever  looked 
at  my  voting  record  in  Congress?"  I  said  yes.   He  said,  "Did  you 
notice  that  I  have  the  number-one  approval  by  the  unions  and  John 
L.  Lewis  considers  me  the  best  pro-labor  congressman?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  I've  noticed  that;  and  that's  not  the  reason  for  my 
criticism.   It's  because  this  hearing  is  aimed  at  hurting  a  great 
union."  I  don't  remember  the  exact  words,  but  that's  the  gist  of 
it.   He  repeated  that  we  could  hardly  call  him  anti-labor.   We 
parted  without  rancor.   Then  I  went  back  to  the  union  committee 
and  said  that  they  had  better  realize  this  is  not  a  total  anti- 
labor  committee.  Whatever  Walter  is  doing,  he  may  be  doing 
because  he  wants  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  an  anti-Communist, 
and  thinks  he's  got  some  good  game  here  to  shoot  down.   But  we 
better  spend  more  time  talking  about  how  good  we  are—not  how  bad 
they  are—and  what  a  good  job  we're  doing  for  our  people.   I 
think  they  started  to  agree. 

Then  I  did  some  interviews  with  people  who  had  been  up 
before  the  committee;  had  them  tell  me  about  their  appearance  and 
why  they  refused  to  answer  questions.   They  told  their  story  in 
language  that  people  really  understood  because  they're  speaking, 
in  many  cases,  real  Hawaiian  pidgin.  You  know  "da  kine."  I'd 
say,  Here  is  Yamamota  or  whatever  his  name  is.  He  would  say, 
"The  reason  I  told  them  I  wouldn't  answer  their  questions  is 
because  I  know  they  want  to  hurt  the  union  and  they're  not  going 
to  use  me  to  help  bust  my  union.   I'm  a  union  man  and  this  is 
what  the  union  means  to  me."  It  went  on  in  that  vein.  All  the 
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time  a  little  bit  of  that  ribbing  took  place, 
serious. 


It  wasn't  all 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Well,  all  I  know  is  that  within  six  or  seven  meetings  of  the 
committee- -they  were  going  to  stay  at  least  two  weeks—they  were 
gone.  They  left  suddenly  without  any  explanation.  Now  the 
interesting  thing  is,  they  brought  up  some  terrible  witnesses. 
These  were  not  paid  people.   These  were  men  who  wanted  to  make  a 
good  name  for  themselves.  Who'd  been  Communists  at  one  time  and 
now  were  noted  anti-Communists.   It  included  one  guy  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  ILWU  when  he  led  a  breakaway  group  in  Hilo. 

These  were  the  ones  who  said  they  were  Communists.   The 
papers  made  a  big  deal  with  their  editorials  saying  it's  about 
time  the  Communists  were  thrown  out.   Even  they  started  to  soften 
down  as  they  realized  the  union  had  grown  to  such  a  high  level  of 
acceptance  that  Red-scare  labels  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 
No  committee  could  get  these  members  to  toss  out  their 
leadership. 

I  don't  understand. 

What  I  mean  is,  everybody  started  realizing  that  the  rank  and 
file  who  were  subpoenaed  were  not  about  to  cooperate  with  HUAC  in 
splitting  up  or  breaking  up  the  union.   That  these  people's 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  union  was  much  deeper  than  most 
people  realized. 


Impact  of  ILWU  on  Hawaiian  Society 


Shearer:   I  was  going  to  ask  what  was  the  going  wage  about  that  time.   I 

think  it  was  really  low.   Something  like  sixty  cents  an  hour.   Or 
seventy  cents  an  hour. 

Roger:    It  was  low. 

Shearer:  And  that  represented  ten  times  what  they  had  been  making  before 
the  union. 

Roger:    It  represented  the  best  wages  for  agricultural  workers  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Later,  it  represented  benefits  no  agricultural 
worker  dreamed  of.   It  represented  vacations.  What  agricultural 
worker  ever  got  a  vacation?  Two-to-six  week  vacations.   It 
represented  a  pension  plan.   A  pension  plan  so  good  that  at  a 
certain  time,  when  they  had  to  eliminate  thousands  of  workers 
because  of  mechanization,  none  of  the  workers  suffered. 
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They  worked  out  a  repatriation  deal,  in  which  about  six 
thousand  Filipinos,  who  came  to  work  in  the  islands  in  1946,  went 
back  home  with  severance  pay.   Severance  pay,  transportation, 
plus  a  lifetime  pension  in  the  Philippines.  The  repatriation  sum 
was  enough  for  almost  any  one  of  them  to  buy  a  house.  A  piece  of 
land  and  a  home.  A  lot  of  the  older  Filipinos  did  go  back  with 
the  money,  with  a  pension,  and  with  the  Social  Security,  and 
married  younger  women—let's  say  a  young  woman  to  take  care  of 
the  house  —  and  lived  happily  ever  after.   I  hope.   I  don't  know. 
There  weren't  many  Filipino  families.  There  were  very  few 
Filipino  women  in  Hawaii  at  that  time.   That  often  happens.   The 
men  come  to  work  and  eventually  may  send  for  wives,  but  in  this 
case  most  single  men  went  back.  Many  of  them  were  quite  old. 

This  happened  as  a  result  of  mechanization  that  had  swept 
the  islands.   Just  as  the  longshore  union  had  to  do  in  the  West 
Coast  eventually,  the  Hawaii  union  had  to  agree  to  a  higher  level 
of  mechanization.  All  they  wanted  was  a  price  for  that.   The 
price  was  primarily  a  guarantee  that  every  worker  who  lost  his 
job  would  have  some  kind  of  security.   It  was  that  kind  of 
imaginative  thinking  that  gave  the  union  such  a  loyal  following. 

Shearer:   And  then  when  the  out-of-job  pensioners  died,  they  just  weren't 
hiring  any  more  people  so  they'd  have  a  smaller  labor  force? 

Roger:    Yes.   They  had  a  smaller  labor  force,  and  still  it's  kind  of  a 
tragedy  in  Hawaii.   Here's  why.   Every  time  technology  reduces 
the  work  force,  more  young  people  have  had  to  leave- -usually  for 
the  mainland.   Even  if  they  get  a  good  education,  they've  not 
been  able  at  return  because  there  were  no  jobs  for  all  of  them. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  another  side  of  this  picture.   I 
met  a  family  who've  become  my  friends,  Yasuki  and  Florence 
Arakaki,  on  the  Big  Island  town  of  Keaau. 

Shearer:   Arakaki? 

Roger:    That's  it.  When  I  went  to  the  Big  Island  I  was  told  I  would  stay 
at  their  plantation  house.  When  I  got  there  a  young  boy,  about 
four  years  old,  came  to  the  door  and  the  man  who  drove  me  asked, 
"What's  your  name?"  The  little  boy  said,  "Sidney  Roger  Arakaki." 
It  was  sheer  joy,   I  was  delighted.   They  explained  that  they 
used  to  hear  me  on  the  air  and  named  the  boy  after  me.   Over  the 
years  he  studied  astronomy  at  a  major  university  on  the  mainland. 
He's  now  a  top-rated  astronomer.   Years  later  his  father  told  me 
he  and  a  group  of  scientists  were  building  new  telescopes  on  top 
of  Mauna  Kea,  which  is  clear  and  looks  like  the  moon's  surface. 

Among  things,  I  mentioned  vacations,  and  health  plans  for 
the  man  and  family.  What  we're  talking  about  now  is  that  the 
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union  in  Hawaii  changed  the  whole  society,  and  that  doesn't 
happen  to  many  people  in  this  world.   Traditionally  all  sugar 
plantations  were  divided  into  ethnic  camps.  Maybe  a  Portugee 
camp.   A  Japanese  camp.   A  Filipino  camp.   The  haoles  don't  do 
that  kind  of  work,  they  live  elsewhere.  The  union  forced  the 
employer,  because  remember,  they  had  two  major  things  going  for 
them.  They  had  housing  and  the  company  store. 

II 

Roger:    The  two  major  things  they  did  was:  one,  it  was  first  come,  first 
serve  for  the  next  available  house.   Race,  color,  creed,  meant 
nothing.   If  you  want  a  house  and  there's  a  house  available,  you 
got  it.  Whoever  you  are. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  that  broke  down  all  the  racial  segregation? 

Roger:    That  started  the  breakdown  of  those  racial  things.   Racial  and 
national.  The  other  thing  was  they  want  their  money  in  money. 
In  checks.  They  want  to  be  able  to  go  the  Safeway  in  Hilo.  A 
ten-mile  drive.  They  want  to  go  Hilo.  They  don't  want  to  pay 
big  prices  at  the  company  store  and  get  a  check  at  the  end  of  the 
month  which  has  the  Latin  word  called  "nil"  on  it.  Nothing 
there,  or  just  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

A  lot  of  people  worked  all  day.  Women  always  worked  in  the 
house  until  they  industrialized  pineapple  canning.  Very  few 
women  worked  anywhere  outside  the  home.   The  women  had  to  take 
care  of  the  kids.  They  used  flour  sacks  or  rice  sacks  to  make 
shirts.  That's  why  a  lot  of  kids  wore  shirts  that  said  Hilo  Rice 
or  California  rice.  Or  flour. 

Shearer:   Interesting.   Now  we  all  wear  advertisements. 

Roger:    That's  right.   Gold  Medal. 

Shearer:   Designer  advertisements.   [chuckles] 

Roger:    Gold  Medal  Flour  [chuckles].   In  fact,  the  manufacturers,  the 
packers  of  flour  and  rice,  make  special  sacks  with  different 
designs  and  that  was  a  come-on  to  buy  that  particular  100-pound 
sack  of  rice.  Rice,  after  all,  was  the  major  food  there  for 
everybody.   Number  one  impact  of  the  union  was  open  housing. 
Number  two  was  being  able  to  shop  where  you  wanted.   They  brought 
free  enterprise  to  Hawaii. 

Shearer:   So  that  was  part  of  the  contractual  conditions? 
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Roger:    You  better  believe  that  was  part  of  the  consequence  of  the 

contract.   Contracts  weren't  only  wages  and  working  conditions, 
contracts  included  how  people  lived.  At  that  time,  most  people 
working  in  Hawaii,  lived  where  they  worked,  such  remote  places 
that  their  whole  life  was  around  the  little  community  where  they 
worked . 

Shearer:  What  threat  could  HUAC  hold  over  the  people  it  subpoenaed?  They 
would  be  jailed?  They  would  be  what? 

Roger:    I  tell  you.   You  know  what  the  real  threat  would  be--assuming 
that  they  weren't  jailed  for  contempt  of  Congress,  everyone  of 
them  could  be  charged  for  having  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  self-incrimination.   I  think  that  there 
was  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  communism  on  the  islands,  such  a 
fear  of  communism,  such  a  fear  of  what  they  call  Communist 
activities,  which  is  trade  union  organizations.   These  were  the 
first  people  that  successfully  organized  agricultural  workers. 

Aside  from  the  tourist  trade,  which  was  not  all  that  great 
at  that  time  yet.   It  was  really  for  rich  tourists.   The 
situation  we  have  now,  where  almost  anybody  can  afford  to  go  to 
Hawaii,  didn't  exist  then.  The  other  major  source  of  income  was 
working  for  the  military  in  Pearl  Harbor. 


Solidarity  of  Japanese-American  Union  Members  in  Face  of  HUAC 


Shearer:   What  then  would  have  been  jeopardized  by  HUAC?   Employment? 

Roger:    Maybe,  if  they  were  able  to  have  the  charges  stick,  but  I  think 
they  were  hoping  above  all  else  to  drive  a  wedge  between  workers 
and  their  union.  Most  of  the  Japanese,  and  Filipinos,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  islands,  were  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
considered  Americans,  proud  and  pleased  to  be  citizens  of  their 
country.   It  was  very  disconcerting  to  refuse  to  answer  a 
committee  that  came  all  the  way  from  Washington,  and  say,  in 
effect,  I  refuse  to  talk  to  you,  but  I'm  not  a  Communist,  and  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  To  weigh  their  own  personal 
embarrassment,  their  personal  feeling  of  divided  loyalties 
against  what  the  union  has  done  for  them.  What  the  union  has 
done  with  them. 

Keep  in  mind  that  thousands  of  young  Japanese  fought  in 
Italy  in  the  famous  "Go  for  Broke"  100th  Infantry  Battalion,  and 
the  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team,  in  what  was  the  most  highly 
decorated  U.S.  Army  battalion  in  history.   They  were  incredible 
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fighters.  They  had  more  purple  hearts  per  capita  than  any  other 
unit  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.   Out  of  7,500  men,  5,000 
won  medals,  3600  for  battle  wounds.   Many  were  ILWU  members  and 
HUAC  had  the  nerve  to  question  their  loyalty. 

Shearer:  And  that  they  had  come  back  to  work  in  the  fields? 

Roger:    Some  came  back  to  the  fields,  others  did  something  else.  The 

point  is,  families  are  very  close  there.   One  guy  would  come  back 
--he's  the  hero  of  the  family- -but  if  he  or  his  brother  is  a 
union  organizer,  and  the  boss  or  HUAC  call  him  a  Communist,  it 
can  create  a  lot  of  embarrassment  and  problems.  Not  a  single  one 
of  these  veterans,  members  of  the  union,  walked  over  to  the  other 
side  to  become  friendly  witnesses.   When  you  consider  who  they 
are—many  in  a  sense  always  feeling  a  bit  like  strangers  in  a 
strange  land--it  was  incredible.   I  was  overwhelmed. 


News  of  the  ILWU  and  Bridges  Trial  to  Workers  in  Outer  Islands 


Roger:    Much  earlier  in  this  history  I  referred  to  the  constitutional 

convention  and  my  trip  to  Kauai  with  Frank  Silva.   The  union  paid 
special  attention  to  that  convention  because  many  U.S.  senators, 
especially  from  the  Deep  South,  were  anxious  not  to  have  Hawaii 
become  a  state.   The  reason  why  became  pretty  clear. 

Shearer:   You  mean  the  mainland  senators? 

Roger:    Right.   At  that  time  it  was  an  all-white  senate.   Later,  they 

would  get  a  Japanese  and  a  Chinese  senator.   But,  at  that  time, 
some  senators  wanted  to  sully  the  image  of  Hawaii  in  people's 
eyes  in  order  to  keep  their  club  lily-white.  They  guessed, 
correctly,  that  when  Hawaii  became  a  state  the  majority  would 
vote  for  other  than  white.   So  what  better  way  to  tarnish  a  group 
than  to  drag  the  red  herring  of  communism  across  the  land. 

Well,  finally  the  union  gave  me  what  they  promised.  A  trip 
to  all  the  outer  islands.  That  trip  was  truly  a  joy- 
Shearer:   This  was  after  you  finished  your  radio  assignments  and  HUAC  left? 

Roger:    HUAC  had  left.  When  we  got,  let's  say  to  Hilo,  they  put  me  up  in 
the  old  Hilo  Hotel.   It  may  have  been  the  only  hotel;  there  were 
not  many  tourists  then  on  the  Big  Island.  My  host  would  say, 
We'll  pick  you  up  tomorrow  morning  before  lunch  time,  which  is 
about  10:30  or  11  o'clock  because  they  start  work  in  the  fields 
about  5:00  a.m.  or  6:00  a.m. --when  it's  not  too  hot.   They  said 
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there  would  be  a  lot  of  guys  out  there  in  the  fields,  and  maybe  I 
could  explain  a  little  bit  more  about  the  Bridges  case.  They 
also  told  me  that  because  most  of  the  people  are  Filipinos  or 
Japanese,  who  didn't  understand  much  English,  they  would  have 
Reverend  Yadao  translate  into  Filipino,  and  a  fellow  from  the 
port  of  Kahalui  on  Maui  to  translate  into  Japanese. 

So  the  first  day  they  bring  me  out  to  this  field.  Have  you 
ever  been  to  Hawaii?  The  earth  there  is  red  and  soft.   It's 
powdery  in  some  cases,  especially  if -it's  run  over  by  a  tractor 
several  times,  and  it  rains  a  lot,  and  when  it  dries  out,  it  gets 
soft.   I  was  there,  walking  in  the  dust.   Luckily  I  wore  wash 
pants  and  an  Aloha  shirt. 

These  guys  come  in  from  the  fields.   Heavy  boots  and  gloves, 
and  carrying  cane  knives.  You  never  see  a  cane  knife  any  more. 
Now  it's  done  with  bulldozers.   Then  they  did  a  lot  of  handwork. 
They  came  in  and  squatted,  Oriental  fashion.   They  take  out  of 
their  lunch  bucket  several  rice  balls.   They  start  eating.   I'm 
introduced.   In  Japanese.   In  English.   In  Ilocano,  or  Tagalog. 
What  am  I  supposed  to  do?  To  explain  the  Bridges  case  and  why 
they  got  convicted.   Now,  imagine  Sid  Roger,  fairly  well 
educated,  pretty  smart,  usually  able  to  grasp  and  synthesize 
things  in  a  hurry- -because  that  has  been  my  profession—trying  to 
explain  such  arcane  kinds  of  law  as  the  conspiracy  statutes. 

The  conspiracy  statutes  as  described  by  Justice  Jackson,  are 
so  elastic  that  you  can  never  quite  put  your  finger  on  it  when 
some  other  part  will  pop  out.   It's  elastic  because  of  multiple 
definitions.   If  three  people  talk  about  a  subject  and  then  one 
of  them  gives  another  some  stamps  to  put  the  subject  on  a  paper 
and  mail  it,  is  licking  the  stamp  part  of  a  conspiracy?   I  tell 
you,  that  issue  has  gone  to  court  in  some  political  cases. 

So,  I'm  trying  to  explain  conspiracy  statutes  and  why  three 
people  were  charged.  Why  J.R.  Robertson,  who  by  accident  was  at 
the  courthouse  when  Bridges  got  his  citizenship  and  the  other 
guy,  Schnur,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  witness,  couldn't  testify 
without  his  citizenship  papers.   So  Bob,  replaced  him  and  became 
part  of  a  "conspiracy"  at  that  moment. 

I'm  trying  to  explain  this,  and  I'm  not  too  sure  I  know  too 
much  about  it  even  after  all  I've  read.   I've  talked  to  lawyers 
who  aren't  too  sure  exactly  how  to  define  it.   I'm  trying  to 
explain  it  to  men  who  are  tired  from  getting  up  early,  squatting 
in  the  dust,  eating  rice  balls,  and  they're  listening  carefully 
and  with  great  respect.   I'm  trying  to  do  this  in  English.  Lord 
knows  how  it's  being  translated  into  Tagalog  and  into  Japanese  by 
two  men  who  know  even  less  than  I  do  about  conspiracy  statutes. 
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I  can't  spend  much  time  with  them  because  they  don't  have 
much  time  for  lunch.   I  talk  about  stool  pigeons—that  they 
understood.  That  there  were  a  lot  of  liars.  And  it's  over. 

The  reason  I  told  you  that  particular  story  is  that  happened 
every  day  that  I  was  traveling  in  the  outer  islands. 

I  would  sometimes  come  out  there  at  breakfast.  At  5:00  a.m. 
when  they  were  just  arriving.   Sometimes  before  they  left. 
Usually  at  lunch.   Sometimes  in  a  building  or  a  hall.   Sometimes 
out  in  the  fields.  Once  in  a  pineapple  cannery  at  Puunene,  Maui. 
I  went  to  a  pineapple  cannery.  There  I  talked  to  women  as  well 
as  men.   They  had  half  an  hour  and  I  could  hear  the  machinery 
going  all  the  time.   They  have  an  intensely  noisy  machine  called 
a  ginaco  that  strips  the  pineapple  of  skin  and  punches  out  the 
core,  and  I'm  trying  to  talk  over  this.   I  guess  I  got  over  to 
them—what  really  mattered  is  their  belief  that  I'm  a  sincere 
guy. 

Finally  I  hit  all  the  islands.   I'll  give  you  an  example 
that  thrilled  me.   This  happened  so  often,  this  one  example.   We 
were  at  somebody's  house  near  Hilo.   His  name  was  Kenji  Omuro— 
called  "Sleepy"  because  his  eyes  were  always  heavy-lidded. 

There  was  a  guy  there.   He  was  —  I'd  say  about  six  foot  two. 
Kind  of  a  half  Hawaiian,  half  something  else.   Not  half  white  but 
half  something  else.   They  called  him  Hapa.   Means  half.   This 
guy,  with  big  muscles,  right  off  the  cane  fields,  he  sat  down  and 
we  talked  for  a  while.   He  bangs  his  head.   He  said,  Let  me  tell 
you  what  this  union  means  to  me.  All  this  in  pidgin  English. 

He  said,  You  know  before  the  union  came  I  couldn't  get  up 
and  speak  one  word  in  English.   He  said,  I  knew  a  little  English, 
I'm  born  here.   But  I  couldn't  speak  one  word  in  public.   Only  to 
one  person  at  a  time.   I  couldn't  get  up  and  talk.   Nobody  ever 
asked  me  a  question.   Nobody  ever  asked  me  for  my  opinion.   Now  I 
can  talk  and  I  know  how  to  give  my  opinions.   I  know  how  to 
listen  to  people,  and  I  know  who  I  am.   Most  important  of  all,  I 
want  to  tell  you  this,  Brother  Sid,  I  know  where  I  come  from. 

Man,  I  tell  you.  I  may  have  hugged  this  guy.  He  said,  I 
know  who  I  am.  I  know  where  I  come  from.  Somebody  gave  him  a 
little  working  class  talk.  He  knew  where  he  came  from,  and  he 
knows  where  he  belongs. 
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Roger:    I  tell  you  I  heard  this  so  often,  but  this  is  one  I  remember 

best.   Hawaii  for  those  three  weeks  was  just  a  kind  of  a  dream. 
I  think  there  was  another  event  I  remember  especially.  We  had  to 
go  from  Honolulu  over  the  scary  old  Pali  Road,  which  makes  you  go 
way  up  and  then  down,  along  the  edge  of  steep  cliffs.   Now  it's  a 
tunnel  through  the  mountains.   The  Pali  Road  then  was  barely 
about  two  cars  wide.   Up  along  the  cliff  and  then  all  the  way 
down  to  picnic  grounds  near  the  Kaneohe  Naval  Air  Base.   During 
the  1949  longshore  strike,  a  number  of  the  longshoremen  worked 
over  a  few  people  who  tried  to  scab.   I  will  not  say  that  they 
were  nice  to  them,  or  easy  with  them.   I  will  say  they  were 
probably  very  rough  with  them,  but  in  Hawaii  it's  understood  that 
if  you  do  something  like  scab,  you're  likely  to  get  hurt.   In 
fact,  quite  a  few  broken  bones. 

These  guys  were  put  in  jail,  but  in  Hawaii  they  still  had 
this  kind  of  colonial  method  of  handling  these  things.   During 
colonial  times  before  the  union  made  a  country  out  of  Hawaii- 
made  a  Hawaii  that  was  able  to  become  a  real  part  of  the  United 
States  —  a  man  sentenced  to  jail  for  a  crime  would  have  to  work 
all  day  and  sleep  in  jail  at  night.   So  these  longshoremen  were 
working  during  the  day  and  sleeping  in  jail  by  night. 

The  union  wasn't  about  to  forget  them.   They  did  not  eat 
jail  breakfast.   Early  every  morning,  because  they  had  to  go  to 
the  waterfront,  every  morning  there  would  be  a  fleet  of  taxis  to 
pick  them  up  at  the  jail.   Take  them  to  the  nearest  restaurant  to 
get  them  breakfast.   Give  them  a  good  box  lunch,  drive  them  to 
the  piers,  and  pick  them  up  at  night  and  take  them  back  to  jail. 

Shearer:   Heavens. 

Roger:    Now  this  was  the  union  way  of  telling  these  guys  they're 

appreciated.   I  thought  it  was  marvelous.   There  was  a  big  luau 
at  the  other  side  of  Oahu,  over  the  mountains,  over  the  Pali  Road 
from  Honolulu.  We  went  over  there  with  these  guys--there  must 
have  been  150  people- -for  the  luau.   They  took  them  out  of  jail 
on  a  Sunday  and  gave  them  a  great  festival.   There  was  every  kind 
of  Hawaiian  food,  and  dancing  and  hula  and  singing.   Then  by 
nightfall  they  took  them  back  to  jail  so  that  they  could  get  some 
sleep  and  be  ready  the  next  morning  to  be  taxied  back  to  work. 

It  was  a  marvelous  experience.   I  realized  that  I  had  gotten 
just  a  little  taste  of  a  totally  new  culture  for  me.  And  to  me, 
the  way  they  took  care  of  these  fellows  in  jail  was  a  real  class 
act.   I  got  to  know  a  lot  about  the  language.   The  pidgin.   The 
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genuine  hospitality.   I  was  taken  into  their  families.   I  spent 
many  nights  sleeping  in  their  houses  on  the  plantations  rather 
than  hotels.  They  would  put  me  in  a  hotel  or  ask  if  I  would  like 
to  stay  with  a  family?   I'd  say,  anytime  with  a  family. 

The  first  night  I  did  that,  I  went  down  under  the  house- - 
they  were  on  stilts  in  many  places—to  have  a  shower.   They  had 
running  hot  water,  but  they  still  had  this  kind  of  house.   I  took 
the  shower,  and  I'm  toweling  myself  off,  and  I  look  up,  and  about 
three  inches  from  me  is  about  a  dozen  of  the  biggest  spiders 
you've  ever  seen.   Bigger  than  a  fist.   I  was  terrified.   I  just 
snuck  out  slowly.   I  said  to  Yasu  [it  was  Arakaki's  house],  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  about  those  spiders?"  He  said,  "Listen,  they 
don't  hurt  you.   All  they  eat  is  mosquitos.   We  have  to  have  them 
around  here." 

Shearer:   I  thought  Hawaii  didn't  have  mosquitos. 

Roger:    Oh,  they  have  mosquitoes.  They  have  bugs.  They  have  things  that 
bite  and  sting.   Maybe.   Well,  I'm  sure  that's  what  he  said, 
because  you  know  there  is  another  little  monster  that  also  jumps 
through  the  air  and  picks  up  bugs.   I  think  mosquitos.   They're 
like  a  lizard  that  can  fly.  Well,  they  jump  from  one  wall  to  the 
other.  There's  a  name  for  them.  Like  a  chameleon. 

Shearer:   Not  geckos? 

Roger:    Geckos.   Yes.   Little  geckos.   They  live  all  over  the  place,  and 
can  hang  on  to  walls,  and  people  never  bother  them  because  they 
keep  things  pretty  clean.   It  was  just  a  wonderful  experience. 
There's  more  I  could  say,  but  it's  not  necessary  because  I've 
gone  back  to  Hawaii  over  twenty  times  since.   I've  broadcast 
there.   I've  worked  there,  but  the  first  time  around  was  magic. 
Magic  is  the  word.   The  moon,  the  jagged  knife- like  mountain 
ridges,  the  lava  cliffs,  which  are  green  only  on  the  surface 
because  underneath  is  all  black  lava- -sometimes  they  look  like 
the  back  of  a  dinosaur.   Jagged,  spiny  back  of  a  dinosaur. 
Magical.   Marvelous.   Wonderful.   So  that  was  my  experience  with 
them  and  then  I  came  back  to  San  Francisco. 

When  I  got  back  I  had  a  deep  tan.  Looked  great.  Lost 
weight.  Looked  marvelous.   I  got  off  the  plane  after  an  all- 
night  flight.   Bumped  into  Bridges  early  in  the  morning  as  I  was 
going  up  to  the  ILWU  building.   He  said,  "Oh  boy,  you  look 
terrific.  You  had  a  good  time?"  I  said,  "Harry"--!  said 
something  like  this--"Those  are  the  most  wonderful  people  I've 
ever  met.  They  are  such  great  union  men  and  such  wonderful, 
generous,  beautiful  people."  He  said,  "Ah,  knock  it  off. 
They're  no  better  than  anybody  else,"  he  said.   "When  you  get  to 
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know  them  better,  you'll  find  they're  just  as  bad  or  good  as 
everybody  else."  I  was  just--he  couldn't  convince  me. 


Inspiration  of  Hawaii  Fuels  B-R-S  Fund-Raising  Effort 


Roger:    A  few  days  later  I  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  to  make  a  money 

collection  pitch  at  a  big  rally  at  the  Olympic  Auditorium,  which 
is  mostly  for  boxing  and  wrestling.   There  were  close  to  ten 
thousand  people  there.   They  had  speakers  like  screen  writer 
Dalton  Trumbo.   I'm  trying  to  remember.   Robert  Kenney,  former 
attorney  general  of  California,  was  the  chairman.   Quite  a  few 
Hollywood  notables  spoke.   I  wrote  a  speech  for  Harry.   Thank  God 
he  didn't  read  what  I  wrote  because  he  never  did  well  reading 
someone  else's  prose.  When  he  spoke  off-the-cuff  he  did  fine. 

I  made  the  collection  pitch  and  I  wanted  to  say  something 
that  would  be  different.   There  in  the  middle  of  this  boxing 
ring,  under  powerful  lights,  I  wanted  to  tell  them  about  the 
union,  not  just  about  the  trial.  We  were  collecting  money  for-- 

Shearer:   For  the  B-R-S  defense. 

Roger:    The  appeal  itself  costs  thousands.   See  the  blue  books  way  back 
in  the  shelf?  Twelve  of  them—the  whole  transcript  of  the  trial 
that  had  to  be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.   It  costs 
thousands  of  dollars  to  make  a  defense. 

Shearer:   Just  a  note  for  the  transcriber:  the  trial  transcripts  take  about 
two-and-a-half  feet  of  shelf  space. 

Roger:    Yes.   The  lawyers,  the  travel,  and  the  phone  calls  are  expensive, 
too.   So  we  start  getting  money  for  the  defense  because  now  the 
case  has  gotten  national,  even  international,  attention. 

So  what  did  I  talk  about  before  I  started  asking  for  money? 
I  said,  "I  know  more  about  the  union  now  than  I've  known  in  all 
the  years  I've  been  around  here.   I  just  spent  three  weeks  in 
Hawaii,  and  let  me  tell  you  something  about  what  the  union  did  in 
Hawaii."  Then  I  said  people  who  worked  fields,  like  any  'field 
workers  in  the  world,  never  in  their  lives  have  had  any  health 
care.  They  got  health  care  through  this  union.   Vacations. 
Housing.   Elimination  of  racism.  All  the  things  we  were  talking 
about.  And  every  time  I'd  say,  "And  this  is  the  union  that  did 
that,  and  three  of  the  major  leaders  of  this  union  are  here  to 
appeal  to  you  for  help  to  overcome  this  conviction  on  appeal. 
This  is  the  union  they  helped  create,  this  union  that  has  changed 
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Hawaiian  society  from  colonialism  to  democracy."   It  was 
remarkably  effective  because  it  talked  about  real  things,  not 
abstractions. 

I  talked  about  the  young  man  that  I  mentioned  earlier, 
telling  me  about  how  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  could  talk 
to  people,  he  is  listened  to,  he's  respected  because  of  the 
union.   It  went  over  marvelously.  Every  time  I  said  "It's  the 
union  that  did  it,"  the  place  roared  for  about  a  minute. 

Shearer:   Oh,  how  wonderful.   Is  this  where  you  collected  $6,300? 

Roger:    Yes.   That  $6,300  was  a  pretty  good  collection  for  those  days.  A 
dollar  then  is  worth  five  bucks  now.   Sure,  it  was  very  good.   To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  did  so  many  of  these  collection 
pitches  that  it  was  estimated  that  I  may  have  collected 
altogether  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  bucks. 

Shearer:   That  sounds  like  it  might  be  a  good  place  to  cap  today. 
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XIV  THE  KOREAN  WAR  PERIOD 

Two  Different  Union  Resolutions 
[Interview  11:  March  20,  1990] # 


Roger:  There  are  things  I  want  to  say  which  are  very  difficult  for  me  to 
talk  about  because  a  lot  of  people  will  feel  hurt  about  this,  but 
it's  what  happened  and  it's  history.  So  when  we  get  to  a  certain 
point  we'll  talk  about  Stanley  Weir--the  Weir  case,  the  so-called 
B-Man  controversy  and  many  other  things  of  that  nature  if  it's 
all  right  with  you.  Now,  may  we  declare  war? 

Shearer:   We  may. 

Roger:    In  Korea. 

Shearer:   Or,  we  may  not  declare  [laughs]. 

Roger:    Okay.   I  must  tell  you  that  soon  after  I  got  back  from  Hawaii,  a 
trial  of  left-wing  unions  was  held  by  officers  of  the  CIO--what 
the  ILWU  called  a  kangaroo  court;  meaning  a  trial  in  which  the 
judges  have  made  up  their  minds  before  the  trial  even  began. 

One  morning  I  came  in  for  my  Sunday  morning  broadcast.   The 
man  in  charge  of  the  newsroom  was  agitated.   He  said,  "You  know 
what's  happening,  World  War  Three  has  just  started."  I  was 
bowled  over.   "What  are  you  talking  about?"  He  said,  "North 
Korea  has  just  invaded  South  Korea  and  Truman  is  calling  a 
special  session  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  he  is  going  to 
declare  war."  Of  course,  I  was  excited  and  worried.   I  did  the 
broadcast  I  had  already  written  for  that  Sunday  morning.-  My 
memory  has  drawn  a  blank.   I  probably  said  something  like,  "I'll 
talk  about  Korea  in  my  next  broadcast  because  I  still  don't  know 
what's  happening."  And  that  was  true.   It  was  early  Sunday 
morning.   The  news  wires  were  buzzing  but  not  with  many  facts. 
If  I  had  come  in  earlier,  as  I  often  did,  I  might  have  been  able 
to  put  something  together. 
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In  a  few  days  a  huge  meeting  at  Local  10  was  held.   Bridges 
was  a  member  of  Local  10.  He  rarely  missed  a  meeting.   In  his 
own  way  he  tried  to  manage  meetings,  although  he  was  not  the 
chairman.   But,  like  many  leaders  do,  he  would  actually  take  the 
chairman's  microphone  and  even  interrupt  other  speakers  and  talk 
whenever  he  wanted.  Everybody  else  had  to  stand  in  line. 

There  was  a  resolution  put  up  by  the  people  who  were  now  in 
office.   I  mentioned  earlier  that  a  right-wing  slate  had  won  the 
presidency  and  all  other  major  offices  in  Local  10,  which  was  the 
flagship  longshore  union  on  the  West  'Coast. 

The  first  thing  that  they  came  up  with  was  a  resolution  that 
Local  10  will  support  our  forces  all  the  way;  do  everything  to 
back  the  government  in  its  fight  against  the  Communist  invasion 
of  South  Korea.  And,  I  must  add,  very  quickly,  most  every  local 
on  the  coast  came  up  with  very  much  the  same  kind  of  resolutions. 

Bridges  hit  the  microphone  and  moved  to  put  in  a  substitute 
resolution  which  would  say  that  we  believe  this  is  time  for  doing 
everything  possible  to  get  back  to  a  peaceful  point.   He  said  the 
substitute  resolution  was  to  read  something  to  the  effect  that  we 
believe  the  United  Nations  should  step  in  immediately  and  call 
both  sides  to  remove  their  troops  back  and  start  negotiations  to 
stop  any  possible  war.   He  said  that's  what  the  United  Nations 
was  set  up  to  do  in  the  first  place  —  to  conduct  negotiations 
between  countries  before  things  got  out  of  hand.   It  was  a 
reasonable  resolution,  but  it  was  not  a  reasonable  time.   We  were 
moving  closer  to  McCarthyism  and  so  much  was  happening,  so  many 
pressures  were  building  up  all  at  the  same  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  ILWU  Dispatcher,  in  which  I  had  done  a  lot  of 
writing  but  I  was  not  the  editor  and  I  didn't  have  a  permanent 
job  there,  was  to  go  to  press  sometime  soon  after  the  events  in 
Korea.   I  knew  that  Bridges  and  most  of  the  officers  and  a  large 
part  of  the  union  had  a  long  history  of  supporting  the  United 
Nations  and  an  involvement  in  peace.  Then  I  discovered  that  the 
ILWU  Dispatcher  was  scheduled  to  come  out  within  a  couple  of  days 
and  the  editor,  Morris  Watson,  wasn't  around.   I  heard  somebody 
say  he  was  on  vacation,  but  I  had  other  ideas—which  was  beside 
the  point  because  he  wasn't  there.   I  got  a  call  from  somebody  at 
the  union  asking  if  I  would  go  to  the  print  shop  and  look  at  the 
situation.   So,  I  went  to  the  print  shop  to  try  to  put  a  paper 
together. 

Shearer:   Oh,  good  Lord.   You  had  galleys  or  type? 

Roger:    A  lot  of  galleys.   A  lot  of  stuff  was  there.   Sure,  I  knew  how  to 
do  it  and  I  wanted  to.   I  was  told  by  Bridges  or  Goldblatt  they 
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would  like  to  do  something  about  the  Korean  War.   I  had  just  come 
back  shortly  before  that  from  Hawaii  and  I  was  very  interested 
and  I  agreed  with  Bridges 's  point  of  view,  in  any  case. 

So,  I  wrote  an  article  which  was  on  the  front  page,  left- 
hand  column,  which  has  a  headline  saying  "Sidney  Roger  Says  Korea 
Needs  Look",  and  the  by-line  said  "By  Sidney  Roger."  I  say  in 
effect  that  I  have  done  a  little  quick  reading  about  the 
situation  in  South  Korea  and  I  think  that  the  burden  of  what  I 
was  saying  was  that  it  is  total  nonsense  to  call  South  Korea  a 
democratic  country. 


Union  Disclaims  Sidney  Roger  Article  on  Korean  Military  Action 


Roger:    In  this  article,  I  remember  quoting  Owen  Lattimore,  who  wrote 

that  he  actually  does  support  the  United  States  military  action 
in  Korea,  but  he  thinks  that  it's  ridiculous  to  get 
misconceptions  about  South  Korea  as  being  a  democratic  society, 
because  it  wasn't  then  and  never  had  been  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Lattimore  referred  to  Syngman  Rhee,  the  president  of  South 
Korea,  as  a  little  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  he  thought  Rhee  wouldn't 
even  merit  the  loyalty  of  the  Korean  people. 

There  were  other  people  I  quoted,  who  said  it  is  ridiculous 
to  speak  of  South  Korea  as  democratic.   It  was  a  long  article. 
On  the  front  page  of  the  Dispatcher  there  was  a  map  of  North  and 
South  Korea  and  the  38th  parallel  was  drawn  as  a  line  across 
the  middle.   Based  on  some  hurried  research  and  reading  I  offered 
my  point  of  view  of  what  was  happening  in  South  Korea.  And 
explained  why  I  had  the  feeling  that  corruption  had  created  a 
situation  in  which  we  really  have  no  right  to  continue  to  support 
that  kind  of  government.   Unfortunately,  I  couldn't  say  that  just 
because  it's  phony  to  call  South  Korea  democratic,  one  has  to, 
therefore,  think  there  is  anything  good  about  North  Korea. 

This  is  such  old  history  now,  and  what  was  said  then  about 
this  so-called  democracy  in  South  Korea  may  not  be  of  interest 
now,  but  this  was  the  theme  of  that  article.   I  didn't  say 
anything  bad  about  North  Korea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  I 
should  be  faulted  for  that,  but  that's  what  happened. 

Now,  I  also  wrote  an  editorial  which  was  titled  "Re:  Korea 
Keep  Your  Shirts  On."  And  I  concluded,  as  they  say  in  Hawaii, 
"COOL  HEAD  MAIN  THING."  Then  I  indicated  there's  much  about  the 
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situation  we  don't  know  and  it  would  be  crazy  if  we  let  something 
like  Korea  create  division  and  disunity  within  the  union  ranks. 
Believe  me,  it  surely  was  starting  to  do  that  already. 

Shearer:   How  was  it  creating  a  division  within  the  union? 

Roger:    All  the  locals  ultimately  came  out  to  support  the  government; 
they  rallied  around  the  flag.   Bridges  wanted  a  substitute 
resolution  and  a  lot  of  members  voted  on  Bridges 's  side.   There 
was  a  split,  and  the  conservatives  won  in  this  situation.   But, 
this  never  meant  they  were  any  less  loyal  to  their  union.   In 
every  showdown  with  the  bosses  both  sides  became  a  solid  block. 

By  the  way,  the  conservatives  were  always  a  very  important 
factor  in  most  of  the  ILWU.   The  reputation  of  it  being  truly  a 
left-wing  union  in  any  ideological  sense  is,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  mythology.   It  always  depended  on  the  specific 
situation.   In  any  case,  the  myths  developed  because  the 
leadership  was  much  farther  to  the  left  than  the  rank  and  file. 
Let  me  add,  the  leadership  discovered  at  various  occasions  that 
you  can  be  so  far  in  front  of  the  rank  and  file,  that  when  you 
look  back  you  discover  they're  not  in  back  of  you.  They're  not 
following  you.   Bridges  was  the  most  realistic  about  this.   I 
heard  him  many  times  telling  lefties  to  cool  it--or  they  may  find 
it  lonely  out  there  in  front  with  no  one  following. 

The  Korea  issue  was  creating  divisions  already,  and  I 
thought  the  best  way  to  approach  it  was  to  talk  again  about  the 
nature  of  South  Korea.   But  the  most  important  point  I  made  was 
that  we  needed  to  get  more  facts.   That  a  vote  for  war  might 
limit  our  civil  liberties  and  freedom  of  expression.   And  maybe 
even  wreck  unions  because  this  will  sometimes  happen  when  you're 
in  a  so-called  warlike  situation.   Unions  are  supposed  to  toe  the 
line  just  like  the  managers  —  like  the  industrialists.   The  only 
difference  is  the  bosses  rake  in  the  big  money  out  of  wars.   And 
the  boys  on  the  waterfront,  who  make  a  little  money,  too,  don't 
get  anything  special  for  it. 

By  the  way,  ILWU  members  had  already  been  kept  off  army  and 
navy  docks  in  Seattle  because  of  Korea.   Some  members  were-- 

Shearer:  Why? 

Roger:    Because  some  of  them  were  known  to  be  left-wingers.   The  army  and 
navy  wanted  everybody  to  sign  special  oaths  saying  they  were  not 
in  any  way  Communists- -that  was  a  period  of  anti-Communists  oaths 
like  the  Taft-Hartley  law  a  couple  of  years  earlier  and  that  sort 
of  thing.   I  just  remember  saying  in  this  editorial  that,  don't 
let  anyone  take  away  your  rights  as  union  men  and  as  free 
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Americans  by  pointing  to  Korea.   It  was  a  kind  of  a  pep  talk 
about  the  union  which  has  stuck  together  for  years,  through 
terribly  tough  times,  shouldn't  be  stampeded  into  losing  all  the 
rights  that  the  union  members  had  won,  by  screaming  about  Korea 
or  any  other  place  in  the  world.   I  remember  that  I  said  the  ILWU 
wants  peace.   Peace  means  trade  and  jobs.   Cold  war  could  even 
mean  unemployment  and  so  forth.   I  guess  one  could  look  back  at 
what  one  wrote  forty  years  back  and  think  that  maybe  it  sounded 
just  a  little  bit  hysterical.   Sometimes  1  feel  that  way.  Anyhow, 
it  was  a  different  country  and  a  different  century,  as  they  say. 

The  editorial  ended  as  it  began:  "Cool  head  main  thing."  In 
other  words,  let's  not  go  overboard.  Now,  that's  what  happened, 
and  the  consequences  became  very  important.   I  have  to  say  one 
other  thing.   I  wrote  all  this  on  a  squeaky,  portable  typewriter 
in  a  cubbyhole  near  the  composing  room,  amid  the  clatter  of 
linotypes  and  smell  of  hot  lead  and  everyone  watching  the  clock. 

Shearer:   You  wrote  it  at  the  printers? 

Roger:    Right.  All  of  it.  At  the  print  shop.   I  wrote  the  editorial  and 
the  article.   I  had  been  preparing  and  I'd  done  some  research  but 
I  was  preparing  a  broadcast,  not  to  write  it  for  a  newspaper. 
Also,  I  had  to  start  thinking  about  the  make-up  of  the  pages, 
about  the  art  work  and  all  the  woes  of  putting  out  a  good  paper 
under  pressure.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.   Our  editor,  Morris 
Watson,  suddenly  turns  up  sober  and  takes  over.   I  was  relieved, 
if  irritated.   He  reads  what  I've  written,  approves,  and  decides 
he  is  going  to  write  a  short  editor's  note. 

Shearer:   Yes.   I  noticed  what  seems  like  a  disclaimer  at  the  beginning. 
Roger:    May  I  read  it?  It's  fairly  short.   It  says: 

Because  of  the  deep  concern  which  all  members  of  the  ILWU 
must  feel  about  the  Korean  situation,  the  Dispatcher  has 
invited  Mr.  Sidney  Roger,  the  eminent  liberal  radio 
commentator,  to  present  his  views.   The  Dispatcher  being 
completely  the  instrument  of  the  union  and  its  policies  has 
determined  by  majority  decision  to  present  Mr.  Roger's 
article  without  approval,  comment  or  criticism.  The 
position  of  the  union  will  be  known  when  its  members  or 
delegated  bodies  have  had  the  opportunity  to  act.  Mr.  Roger 
was  one  of  the  chief  Office  of  War  Information  commentators 
to  the  Far  East  during  the  last  war. 

ILWU  Dispatcher 

July  7,1950,  V.8,  No.  21 
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That  part  was  perfectly  all  right.   I  wasn't  too  comfortable 
with  this  disclaimer  because  I  just  thought  it  wasn't  necessary. 


Question  of  Union  Handling  War  Material  to  Korea 


Roger:    Very  shortly  after,  the  union  membership  voted  down  Bridges 's 

substitute  resolution  and  came  out  with  a  powerful  resolution  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  government.  Even  if  it  was  by  a  bare 
majority,  it  doesn't  matter.   I'm  sure  it  got  a  good  vote.   It 
was  now  the  policy  of  this  local  and  soon  unions  up  and  down  the 
coast  had  done  the  same.   The  CIO  and  AFL  followed.   Right  away, 
there  was  some  speculation—really  rumors  —  that  because  Bridges 
offered  a  substitute  resolution,  maybe  longshoremen  would  not 
handle  war  material  going  to  Korea.  The  rumor  market  was  busy. 

Shearer:   This  was  a  question? 

Roger:    It  was  already  questioned.   There  had  already  been  articles  in 
commercial  papers—basically,  I'm  sure  the  media  started  it. 
Also  there  were  reports  about  a  squabble  on  the  issue  at  the  ILWU 
local  meetings.   They're  open  meetings.   Anybody  can  walk  in. 

The  next  thing  you  know,  Bridges  himself --only  Bridges,  not 
the  other  defendants  in  the  case— Bridges' s  defense  lawyers  were 
told  that  Judge  Harris  has  a  request  from  the  Justice  Department 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  revoke  Bridges 's  bail.   (Bridges  was  out  on 
bail.)   There  was  a  long  list  of  grounds,  including  possibility 
of  sabotage.  The  possibility  of  the  longshoremen  not  handling 
cargo  to  Korea.   The  possibility  that  the  people  who  work  on  the 
important  docks  would  have  too  much  power,  and  that  Bridges  has 
already  been  convicted  of  lying  when  he  said  he  wasn't  a 
Communist.   Convicted  of  perjury.   Goes  on  and  on  in  that  vein. 

Judge  Harris  did  call  a  hearing  on  the  revocation  of  bail 
for  Bridges.   And  the  courtroom  was  packed  again.   The  first 
thing  we  noticed  is  that  Jiggs  Donahue,  the  chief  prosecutor,  was 
back,  still  representing  the  Justice  Department.   He  got  up 
smiling  and  seemed  to  be  rubbing  his  hands  like  a  butcher  who's 
got  a  wonderful  animal  to  make  into  a  carcass.  He  said  that 
Harry  Bridges  proved  that  he  is  a  Communist  dupe,  that  he's 
anti-American,  that  he  is  pro-Communist.  He  said  this  is  not 
only  by  what  happened  at  the  union  meeting,  but  by  the  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  union  paper.  He  pointed  out  that  Bridges 
was  the  president  of  the  union  and  the  paper,  of  course,  is  the 
official  organ.   He  said  that  the  best  example  of  this  is  not 
only  does  the  paper  go  ahead  and  have  an  article  which  goes  right 
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along  with  what  Bridges  said  at  the  union  meeting,  but  they  even 
write  a  phony  disclaimer  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it's  Mr.  Sidney 
Roger's  opinion  and  not  Bridges 's  opinion. 

You  can  see  that  this  disclaimer  actually  did  more  harm  than 
anything  could  have  done.  Of  course,  nothing  does  that  much 
harm.  The  reality  always  is  that  there  are  certain  forces  at 
work  that  don't  depend  on  one  word.  All  this  time,  there  was  a 
certain  hysteria  about  a  rumor  that  Bridges  had  proposed  that  the 
union  not  load  ships  for  American  troops  in  Korea.   The  Bridges- 
Robertson-Schmidt  Defense  Committee  put  out  a  very  strong 
statement  to  the  entire  press  and  to  anyone  who  would  read  it 
that  this  idea  is  totally  untrue.  The  loading  of  ships,  they 
said,  is  a  matter  of  contract  with  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association,  and  the  contract  runs  a  full  year,  and  the  contract 
is  going  to  be  followed.   If  that  contract  says  a  ship  is  to  be 
loaded,  it's  going  to  get  loaded.   It's  as  simple  as  all  that. 

But  you  know  how  rumors  can  fly  faster  than  any  truths.   The 
B-R-S  Defense  Committee  also  said  that  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  misquotation.   Facts  and  figures  had  been  obscured.   They 
said  that  Bridges  warned  primarily,  as  I  did  in  that  editorial, 
warned  the  union  not  to  lose  any  of  its  hard-won  conditions  by 
splitting  the  membership  on  that  issue.   Furthermore  they  said 
that  these  rumors  had  influenced  the  entire  matter  of  revoking 
Bridges's  bail.   Basically,  the  special  prosecutor,  Donahue, 
filed  his  motion  in  Judge  Harris1  court  to  revoke  bail- 
immediately. 


Precedents  and  Recent  Examples  of  Refusal  to  Handle  War  Cargoes 


Shearer:   But  you  know  it's  not  unprecedented  that  longshoremen  refused  to 
load  cargo  if-- 

Roger:    That  was  scrap  iron  to  Japan.   That  was  in  the  thirties.   But 

they  didn't  just  refuse  to  go  in  there  and  load  the  scrap  iron; 
they  refused  to  cross  a  picket  line  to  do  it.  The  Chinese 
community,  made  up  mostly  of  women  and  children,  had  put  a 
complete  picket  line  in  front  of  that  pier.  And  history  will 
tell  you  how  brutal  the  Japanese  military  acted  in  China.  '  The 
longshoremen  were  delighted  to  honor  the  picket  line  as  long  as 
it  was  there.  When  the  picket  line  left,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  great  historic  moment,  the  night  gang  probably  loaded 
the  scrap  iron,  under  the  contract.   It  was  a  statement  of  their 
attitude  and  it  was  the  only  union  around  that  made  this  kind  of 
a  statement.   And  many  people  honored  them  for  it. 
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Shearer:   So  you  think  their  "statement"  was  taken  note  of? 

Roger:    Oh,  my  God.  Taken  note  of?  You  know  that  one  of  the  newspaper 
editorials  called  this  virtually  a  Communist  revolution  to 
interfere  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  that  way.  By  the  way,  the 
union  stated  that  they  refused  to  go  through  the  picket  line, 
saying  that  we  suspect  that  this  metal  is  going  to  come  back  and 
hit  us  one  of  these  days.  They  can  say  that  they  were  prescient, 
and,  therefore,  predicted  Pearl  Harbor. 

Shearer:   Yes.  But  there  was  at  least  a  symbolic  precedent  then. 

Roger:    Well,  actually  there  was  a  much  better  precedent  if  you  wish. 

After  the  Russian  Revolution,  American  troops  were  sent  under  a 
General  Graves  to  be  an  expeditionary  force  to  Siberia  to  join 
Japanese  forces  there  to  fight  the  Bolsheviks,  and  to  aid  the 
czar's  army  that  was  still  fighting  the  Reds.   Boy,  you  really 
hit  my  deepest  well  of  my  memory  now. 

In  Seattle,  Washington  the  longshoremen  were  loading  boxes 
from  fifty  freight  cars.   The  boxes  were  labeled  "sewing 
machines"  and  destined  for  Vladivostok,  the  major  Pacific  port  in 
Siberia.   The  longshoremen  were  suspicious  and  broke  one  of  the 
boxes  and  out  spewed  stacks  of  rifles  bound  for  General  Kolchak's 
counter-revolutionary  army.   Seattle  longshoremen  refused  to  load 
those  guns. 

Shearer:   When? 

Roger:  It  was  1919.  World  War  I  was  over  at  that  point.  But  this  was 
an  expeditionary  force.  In  1919  there  was  also  a  general  strike 
in  Seattle.  The  longshoremen  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  as  well. 
That  may  have  been  the  first  general  strike  in  American  history. 
Curiously  enough,  the  reporter  who  also  wrote  a  small  booklet  on 
it  was  a  young  woman  reporter  named  Anna  Louise  Strong. 

Shearer:   Oh  my,  she  comes  in  again—the  woman  whose  lips  turned  blue  with 
stage  fright  on  your  radio  program. 

Roger:    Yes.   [chuckles]   So,  there  were  precedents,  but  nothing  that 

would  matter  here.   The  longshoremen  can  say  we  have  a  contract, 
we're  going  to  fulfill  our  contract,  but  some  of  us  feel  that  we 
shouldn't  get  involved  in  another  war  situation.  After  all,  we 
are  talking  here  in  March  on  the  first  day  of  spring  1990,  and 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  longshoremen  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and 
Long  Beach  refused  to  discharge  coffee  from  El  Salvador.   It  was 
a  political  statement.   Finally  the  ship  had  to  go  elsewhere. 

Shearer:   That's  right.   I  remember  reading  that. 
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Roger:    You  remember  we  were  discussing  it  at  one  point.  Anyhow,  there 
are  interesting  precedents  with  longshoremen  being  involved  with 
certain  actions  because  of  the  nature  of  longshoring. 

Shearer:   But  in  this  case,  of  course,  there  was  a  statement  made  by  the 

B-R-S  Defense  Committee  that  the  contract  would  be  honored.   But 
the  government  chose  to  discount  that  statement? 


Cargo-Handling  Issue  Used  against  Bridges  in  Bail  Hearings 


Roger:    They  wanted  to  put  Bridges  back  in  the  jug.   Hallinan  was  already 
serving  time.  Maclnnis  had  already  had  the  handcuffs  put  on  him. 
Ironically,  the  defense  attorneys  were  in  jail  and  Bridges  was 
still  walking  around.   The  government  wanted  to  get  Bridges. 

It  was  a  perfect  way  to  start  to  deal  with  the  appeal  coming 
up.   Revoking  his  bail  would  be  called  further  proof  that  this 
guy  was  an  enemy  of  the  country.   The  Justice  Department  could 
see  that  it  would  help  in  deportation.   It  would  help  in  dumping 
his  citizenship.  All  kinds  of  possibilities.   They  hoped  pretty 
soon  he  would  be  serving  time  for  a  perjury--a  felony.   In  any 
case,  there  was  a  hearing  before  Judge  Harris. 

Shearer:   Were  you  accompanying  Harry  Bridges  during  this  hearing? 

Roger:    Was  I  ever  there? 

Shearer:   Yes,  and  how  did  you  function? 

Roger:    I  was  there  as  a  newsman.   The  place  was  full  of  newsmen.  Among 
other  things,  the  prosecutor  brought  up  the  article  I  wrote  and 
the  editorial.   Donahue  brought  up  the  fact,  as  I  said,  of  the 
disclaimer.   He  brought  up  the  fact  that  Local  10  had  voted  down 
Bridges 's  substitute  resolution  and  voted  up  their  "rally-round- 
the-f lag-boys"  resolution. 


Local  10  Votes  to  Drop  Sidney  Roger  Radio  Program 


Roger:  Donahue  also  said  that  at  the  same  union  meeting,  Local  10  had 
also  introduced  a  resolution  to  dump  the  local's  support  of  my 
radio  program.  All  CIO  unions  had  supported  me  for  years. 

Shearer:   Did  that  resolution  win? 
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Roger:    It  sure  did.   I  found  out  about  it  the  next  day  because  they 

always  put  out  a  bulletin  about  the  meeting  and  I  saw  it.  Nobody 
had  told  me.  One  headline  said,  "Bye-bye,  Sidney."  The  members 
voted  against  the  program  so  "Bye-bye,  Sidney."  It  was  mean. 

Shearer:  Why  did  they  vote  against  you? 

Roger:    I  think  it  was  their  way  of  telling  Bridges  who  was  boss  in  this 
complicated  and  highly  charged  political  situation.  After  all, 
they  elected  Bridges;  they  weren't  about  to  fire  him,  even  if 
they  disagreed  with  him.   It  was  easier  to  dump  me. 

Bridges,  by  the  way,  spoke  up  in  favor  of  keeping  the  radio 
program.  But  the  local  rejected  his  arguments. 

Shearer:   How  did  you  feel? 

Roger:    I  felt  just  about  as  awful  as  you  could  imagine.   It's  one  thing 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  your  enemies.   But  by  the  people  you 
consider  your  friends,  with  whom  you  always  felt  such  rapport.  It 
hurt  so  badly.   I  had  never  worked  on  the  waterfront,  so  I  only 
learned  later  about  internal  politics  and  bureaucracy.  At  this 
point  I  felt  awful.  There  was  such  a  big  fight  going  on. 

In  any  case,  going  back  to  the  revocation  hearings,  at  which 
Norman  Leonard  was  counsel.  He  was  a  partner  with  Gladstein  and 
that  whole  firm  that  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  union's 
lawyers-- the  firm  had  always  worked  for  the  ILWU. 

I  think  we  mentioned  before  that  Bridges  wanted  some  new 
kinds  of  lawyers  for  the  conspiracy  trial.   Big-shot  types.   Not 
labor  types,  but  fancy  criminal  lawyer  types  —  like  Hallinan.   But 
now  Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  are  in  jail,  so  Norman  Leonard  pleads 
to  oppose  the  revocation  and  he  did  a  beautiful  job.   So  smooth 
and  really  a  classical,  scholarly  kind  of  job  of  dealing  with  the 
issue  that  even  Judge  Harris  listened  intently.  After  all, 
Harris  hated  Bridges  and  decided  he  hated  all  Communists--he  was 
a  man  full  of  venom  and  he  despised  Hallinan,  who  was  kind  of 
provocative  anyhow.   At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  Harris  told 
Bridges  bail  was  revoked  and  he  was  going  to  jail.   Then  he  had 
the  chutspa  to  say,  I  want  to  congratulate  counsel,  Mr.  Leonard, 
and  wish  to  tell  him  that  he  did  a  magnificent  presentation 
stating  his  client's  case. 

Beautiful.   Damned  with  faint  praise.   Or  damned  with  full 
praise.   It  was  oleaginous  enough  to  make  you  sick. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  in  the  bulletin  that  during  that 
meeting  at  the  Local  10,  Bridges  had  also  spoken  about  continuing 
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the  subsidy  for  the  radio  program.   He'd  said  the  members  should 
realize  that  Sidney  Roger  is  a  "propagandist  for  the  union." 

Shearer:   This  was  said  in  the  open  meeting? 

Roger:    At  that  open  meeting.   Obviously,  the  prosecution  had  the  local 
bulletin.   Therefore,  Donahue  said,  and  I  don't  recall  the  exact 
words,  If  Bridges  says  Roger  was  a  propagandist  for  the  union, 
that  means  that  everything  Roger  writes  and  everything  he  says 
was  about  the  union.  And  the  union  is  run  by  Communists  because 
their  leader  has  just  been  convicted  of  being  a  perjurer  when  he 
said  he  wasn't  a  Communist.   He  had  more  to  say  about  this. 

In  his  final  summation,  Judge  Harris  spoke  about  what  a 
dangerous  man  Bridges  was.   That  this  is  a  period  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  such  people  roaming  free  in  a  period  of  war.  And 
he  said,  "As  for  Sidney  Roger,  all  I  can  say  about  him  is,  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spokesman  for  the  Communists." 

Well,  I'm  sitting  there,  quietly.  You  can  understand  the 
feeling.   Talk  about  being  told,  "Bye-bye,  Sidney,"  by  your 
friends.   Here  is  a  guy  that  says  something  about  you,  and  I 
never  thought  of  myself  as  being  a  spokesman  for  the  Communists. 
I  thought  of  myself  as  being  a  guy  who  has  a  certain  set  of 
beliefs,  among  them  is  that  I  don't  believe  in  Red-baiting,  but  I 
do  believe  in  criticizing  Communists  if  I  feel  like  it.  At  this 
point  I  was  so  miserable.   I  sit  and  I  want  to  say,  You  lying 
son-of-a-bitch.   I  want  to  yell  it,  but  you  can't  yell  anything 
in  court  because  you'll  go  to  jail.   I  felt  like  a  limp  rag.   I 
just  felt  beaten. 

As  I  left,  by  the  way,  a  couple  of  the  guys  from  the 
newspapers,  not  the  Hearst  press,  but  a  couple  of  guys  from  other 
newspapers,  including  one  from  the  Chronicle  whose  name  was  Peter 
Trimble,  said,  "Don't  worry,  we're  not  going  to  quote  the  judge 
about  you,  because  it's  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  case."  But,  I 
knew  Judge  Harris  had  listened  to  me  on  the  air  a  few  times. 
Boy,  he  wouldn't  even  look  at  me.  He  was  out  for  blood. 


The  Last  Sidney  Roger  Broadcast  on  KGO.  July  30.  1950 


Roger:    Then  the  next  Sunday,  my  next  broadcast,  Harry  Bridges  was  going 
to  be  interviewed  by  me  so  he  could  explain  his  side  of  the  story 
regarding  the  case  and  the  appeal,  but  most  of  all  regarding 
Korea.   It  was  advertised  in  the  papers.   They  took  our  ads.   But 
I  got  a  call  saying  that  my  contract  will  be  cancelled,  a  week 
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after  this  Sunday.   But  you  understand,  Bridges  is  already  going 
to  jail  so  I  couldn't  interview  him  because  he's  not  going  to  be 
available.   So  I  made  what  you  might  call  a  strategic,  dramatic 
decision.   I  decided  and  told  the  KGO  and  the  American 
Broadcasting  people  in  New  York,  who  incidentally  liked  my  show 
for  some  reason.   Probably  because  it  had  a  big  audience. 

II 

Roger:    Here's  what  I  decided,  and  I  know  it  was  dramatic.   First  of  all, 
I  knew  there  would  be  large  audience-  for  this  next  broadcast  with 
Bridges.   I  knew  I  only  had  another  week  after  that.  All  kinds 
of  telegrams  and  messages  went  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  about  the  fact  that  ABC  was  not  renewing  my  contract. 
I  decided  to  hell  with  that  last  broadcast.   I  want  my  last 
broadcast  to  be  the  week  before,  when  Bridges  was  supposed  to 
speak  so  I  could  explain  why  Bridges  wasn't  on  the  air  with  me, 
and  I  could  say  my  swan  song.   If  I  must  say  it,  I'm  going  to  say 
it  when  the  largest  audience  is  there.   If  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
next  broadcast,  to  hell  with  it,  we'll  do  it. 

By  the  way,  at  some  point  around  this  very  time  I  was  out  on 
Market  and  Seventh  Streets.   Somewhere  near  the  post  office  where 
the  federal  courts  were.   A  wonderful  old  building  in  San 
Francisco.   Suddenly  I  bumped  face-to-face  with  this  beautifully 
dressed  man  with  a  black  homburg,  gray  pin-striped  suit.   It's 
Judge  Harris.   He  tips  his  hat  and  says,  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Roger."  He  tips  his  hat,  smiles  and  walks  on.   I  thought  to 
myself,  my  God,  that  oily  bastard.   I  can't  believe  that  with 
what  he  knows  I  think  of  him  and  what  I  know  he  thinks  of  me,  he 
can  maintain  that  kind  of  superficial  courtesy.   But  I've  learned 
since  that  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  lawyers  can  be  like  cats  and  dogs 
in  a  courtroom  and  then  walk  out  and  be  very  friendly  with  each 
other.   I  don't  operate  quite  that  simply.   So  I  decided  then  I'm 
going  to  do  my  last  broadcast.   Out  loud  and  explain  it  all. 

I  told  this  last  audience  that  this  is  my  last  broadcast 
because,  among  other  things,  I  had  been  banned  from  interviewing 
Harry  Bridges,  the  ILWU  president.  The  station  had  told  me  I 
couldn't  do  it.   I  forgot  to  mention  that.  The  station  had  never 
said  this  to  me  before,  but  the  moment  Bridges  went  to  jail  they 
said  they  would  ban  discussion  of  his  case  because  he  would  be 
pleading  his  own  cause  in  a  situation  which  was  still  being 
adjudicated.   You're  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  plead  a  case 
publicly  while  a  case  is  facing  further  adjudication. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  the  station  interpreted  an  appeal  as  further 
adjudication? 
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Roger:    That's  right.   I  think  it's  a  kind  of  a  phony  thing  because  there 
are  all  kinds  of  ways  of  handling  it,  but  they  wanted  to  get  me 
off  the  air.   I  was  basically  banned.   Besides,  Bridges  couldn't 
have  been  there  anyhow.  On  this  last  broadcast,  I  said  I  had 
been  on  the  air  there  at  ABC  for  ten  years.   I  said,  "I've  never 
changed  my  basic  views.   I've  never  hidden  any  of  my  opinions. 
I've  always  spoken  what  I  believed  and  I  understood  that  under 
our  system  of  government  that  was  what  I  was  supposed  to  do. 
Expected  to  do."  I  said  that  this  sudden  notice  to  me  that  I 
would  be  cancelled  off  the  air  is  telling  me  that  the  times  have 
changed  and  this  program  is  a  casualty  of  the  times.   (I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  foreseeing  McCarthyism,  but  clearly  this  was  what 
was  happening.)   I  said  at  that  point,  maybe  over-dramatically-- 
but  I  felt  pretty  dramatic  at  this  point—that  it's  the  symptom 
of  the  time.   I  said  I  believed  that  this  is  bringing  us  closer 
to  what  could  become  a  police  state  when  your  freedom  of 
expression  is  barred  and  that  I  thought  fascism  is  on  its  way. 
That's  the  way  I  said  it.   I  said  there's  nothing  personal  about 
it,  it's  really  a  matter  of  the  times. 

I  explained  that  one  little  man's  freedom  to  speak  on  any 
particular  station  is  not  very  important  historically,  but  it 
also  happens  that  I'm  not  the  first  outspoken  liberal  to  find 
himself  knocked  off  the  air  and  if  there  are  any  more  around,  I 
expect  they,  too,  will  find  it's  happening.   I  said  I  thought  it 
was  happening  all  the  time,  faster  and  faster,  and  fascism,  I 
said,  was  breathing  down  our  necks.  Let  me  again  be  overly 
dramatic.   It  was  how  I  felt.   If  you  remember  what  happened  a 
couple  of  years  later  under  McCarthyism,  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  really  didn't  do  very  much  except  maybe  sign  a 
petition  or  do  something  protected  under  our  laws,  found  that 
fascism  not  only  breathed  down  their  necks,  but  they  lost  jobs  in 
Hollywood.   In  universities.   In  public  health.   The  list  is 
long.   The  loyalty  oath  was  imposed  at  Berkeley.  Many  lives  were 
cracked  and  broken.   God  knows  how  many  things  happened. 

I  said  that  I  believed  that  people  had  a  right  to  hear  what 
Harry  Bridges  had  to  say  about  the  situation  because  the  burden 
of  my  whole  discussion  then  about  freedom  of  expression  had 
always  been,  it's  not  only  my  right  to  freely  express  myself,  but 
it's  your  right  freely  to  hear  me.   I  went  on  in  this  vein.   I 
said  the  government  had  been  trying  to  put  Bridges  out  of 'the 
way,  deported  or  jailed  ever  since  1934,  when  he  started  leading 
longshoremen.   There  have  always  been  powerful  forces  around  to 
silence  Bridges.   They're  still  around  and  they're  still  trying 
to  do  it.   I  said,  also,  that  it's  not  only  the  Korean  War  that's 
causing  all  this.  Not  just  the  Korean  War. 
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Then  I  mentioned  that  after  all  in  my  alma  mater,  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley,  they  also  have  used  this  kind  of 
hysteria  about  communism  to  try  to  kill  academic  freedom,  which 
happened  about  a  year  before.  And  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  which 
was  aimed  at  wrecking  unions,  happened  a  couple  of  years  earlier 
than  that.  There  were  another  couple  of  bills  calling  for  all 
kinds  of  loyalty  oaths  doing  the  same  kinds  of  things. 
Obviously,  I  was  trying  not  merely  to  talk  about  being  tossed  off 
the  air,  but  talk  about  what  was  happening  in  our  society. 

Shearer:  What  kind  of  response  did  you  get  for  this  program? 

Roger:    I  got  a  response  that  was  fabulous.   The  phones  never  stopped 
ringing.   I  got  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  about  eight 
hundred  letters. 

Shearer:  My  word.  Did  these  come  to  the  station? 
Roger:    Came  to  the  station. 

Shearer:   What  was  the  station's  management's  position?   Did  they  end  your 
contract?  Or  was  the  contract  with  the  union  that  paid  the 
station? 

Roger:    No.   An  ad  agency  bought  the  radio  time.   I  was  sponsored  by  the 
Northern  California  CIO  Council.  They  collected  money  from  the 
various  unions.  This  included  a  number  of  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 
The  council  put  it  in  the  bank  and  they  paid  bills  and  they  paid 
me.   There  was  also  a  non-union  voluntary  group  which  set  up  the 
Sidney  Roger  Radio  Fund,  especially  to  publicize  the  program  and 
to  expand  it  to  other  stations  eventually.   But,  those  times  were 
not  propitious  for  my  kind  of  hard-hitting,  liberal  broadcasts. 

There  was  an  enormous  response  of  letters.   I  just  can't 
believe  that  something  happened  and  I  think  all  those  letters 
were  lost.   Most  of  the  people  at  that  station,  especially  the 
engineers  in  the  booth  and  some  of  the  other  announcers ,  were 
very  sympathetic  with  me.  They  did  not  like  the  situation,  but 
unions  at  that  point,  many  unions  that  supported  me  up  to  that 
point,  just  dropped  me  like  the  worst  hot  potato  they  had  ever 
had  to  handle. 

On  this  last  broadcast,  I  did  something  very  dramatic.   I'll 
tell  you  two  dramatic  things.   I  was  a  whiz  at  ending  a  program 
thirty  seconds  before  the  minute  hand  came  up  to,  let's  say,  the 
hour  mark,  because  the  announcer  had  to  say  you've  just  heard 
Sidney  Roger,  blah,  blah,  and  a  disclaimer  and  then  say,  this  is 
KGO  San  Francisco,  the  ABC  News  Network.   I  saw  the  minute  hand 
moving,  and  I  ad-libbed.   I  said,  "Time  is  flying  by  as  fascism 
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breathes  down  our  necks;  in  a  few  more  seconds  I  will  be  off  the 
air;  time  is  ticking,  and  it's  later  than  you  think.   In  a  few 
seconds  I  will  be  off  the  air." 


Shearer:   Click? 

Roger:    No.  No.   I  said,  "Thank  you  for  listening.   Good-bye.  This  is 
Sidney  Roger."  Very  dramatic.   The  whole  thing  was  printed  and 
several  thousand  people  wrote  in  to  have  copies.   The  word  got 
around.   There  were  a  lot  of  articles.   There  was  a  big  front 
page  story  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.   "Sidney  Roger  Thrown 
Off  Air."  I'll  find  it  someday  somewhere  around  here. 

Shearer:   Very  interesting.   So  you  were  really  out  of --the  local  voted  to 
stop  contributing  to  your  program? 

Roger:    That's  right.   I  must  tell  you  a  couple  more  things  if  I  may. 
The  day  before  the  broadcast,  my  name  was  already  very  much  in 
the  news  about  Bridges  and  his  not  going  on  the  air,  even  though 
there  were  many  ads.   There  was  a  lot  about  me.   I  got  a  call 
from  a  guy  saying  that  he's  going  to  beat  the  shit  out  of  me  or 
something  to  that  effect.   I  don't  know.   I  got  a  call  from  the 
station  saying  that  somebody  said  they  were  going  to  come  over 
and  beat  the  hell  out  of  me. 

I  tried  to  write  the  broadcast.   I  couldn't  write  it.   I 
spent  most  of  the  night  trying  to  write  it  with  a  pencil.  I 
didn't  have  a  typewriter.   I  was  staying  with  my  dear  friend 
Hazel  at  that  point.   I  was  writing  longhand.   I  decided  to  go  to 
the  station  about  seven  in  the  morning.   It  was  fairly  dark  when 
I  got  there.   I  would  then  take  what  I  had  written  and  the  notes, 
and  type  it  fast.   I  didn't  have  the  last  few  words  as  I  came  in. 

I  walked  down  a  dark  hallway  toward  the  newsroom,  suddenly 
there  is  an  enormous  figure  standing  outside  the  door.   The 
station  had  called  and  told  me  somebody  had  threatened  to  come  to 
the  station  to  beat  me.   I  hadn't  brought  anybody  to  protect  me. 
This  guy  looked  like  he  was  about  five-feet  tall  and  six  feet 
around.  A  huge  hulk  standing  by  the  door  to  the  newsroom  where  I 
was  going  to  do  the  typing.  As  I  walked  closer  suddenly  I  saw  he 
a  black  man.  As  I  walked  to  the  door--oh,  I  was  scared—he  said 
Hi.  Hugh  sent  me.   He  was  from  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 
Union.  Hugh  Bryson  had  sent  him  there  to-- 

Shearer:   To  stand  guard? 

Roger:    To  stand  guard  if  anything  was  going  to  happen.   Talk  about 

relief!   That  was  a  little  bit  like  I  felt  when  we  went  to  Ely, 
Nevada  with  the  Wallace  party.   I  think  I  mentioned  that. 
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Shearer:   Oh.  With  the  car. 

Roger:    The  car  and  some  guys  came  out  and  I  thought  these  guys  are  going 
to  lynch  us.   They  turned  out  to  be  from  the  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  Union  to  escort  us  into  town. 

When  this  broadcast  was  over,  I  wept.   I  thought  my 
profession  was  at  an  end.   I  made  a  comeback  in  a  year  or  so. 
I'm  pretty  elastic.   But  I  was  tired  and  felt  disappointed. 

Oh,  the  worst  part  happened  over  the  next  few  days.   Talk 
about  being  depressed.  This  should  have  been  a  big  front-page 
story,  a  big  story  in  the  trade  union  movement.   But  you  know 
what  happened?  That  same  day  Bridges  was  taken  to  jail,  and  that 
took  full  attention  off  of  me.   All  the  unions  which  were  going 
to  do  big  meetings  about  reinstating  me  on  the  air,  instead  went 
to  work  on  the  Bridges 's  defense. 


Blamed  by  Harry  Bridges  for  Putting  Him  in  Jail 


Roger:    Now,  some  many  months  later  after  Bridges  got  out  of  jail,  and 

long  after  the  trial,  he  was  sitting  at  Harrington's  Bar  one  day, 
where  he  always  ate  lunch.   Irish  stew.   I  sat  down  beside  him, 
and  he  said,  "I've  been  thinking  about  it.   You  know,  you  put  me 
in  jail.   It's  your  fault  that  I  went  to  jail."   I  said,  "How 
come?"  He  said,  "With  those  articles  you  wrote." 

I  remember  exactly  what  I  said  to  him.   I  said,  "Harry 
Bridges.  Are  you  Harry  Bridges?"  He  looked  at  me  kind  of 
quizzically.   "Are  you  Harry?  You  look  like  him.   I  thought 
Harry  Bridges  was  a  guy  who  led  a  famous  strike.  Who  dreamed  up 
one  of  the  most  original,  almost  revolutionary,  kinds  of 
contracts,  and  led  a  union  up  and  down  the  coast  and  is  known 
worldwide  for  his  leadership  as  a  trade  unionist.  Has  always 
been  in  the  thick  of  every  fray.  But  I  put  him  in  jail."  I 
don't  quote  myself  precisely,  but  that  was  the  gist  of  it.   So  he 
looked  at  me  a  little  bit  abashed.   He  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
you're  right." 

That's  the  end  of  it.   Think  about  it  that  way.   I  put  him 
in  jail! 

Shearer:   Well,  I  think  you  probably  affected  a  lot  of  lives.   More  than 
you'll  ever  know. 

Roger:    I  probably  did  and  not  all  to  the  good.   Where  were  we? 
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Shearer:   Twenty-one  days  in  jail  for  Harry  Bridges. 

Roger:    And  then  what  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  about  it, 

which  was  really  great.   They  also  said  there  was  no  need  for  the 
judge  [Harris]  to  have  mentioned  my  name.  He  also  mentioned  me. 

Shearer:   Oh,  really. 

Roger:    Yes.   The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  remarkable  opinion, 
so  good  that  I  have  to  read  a  few  lines  from  it  because  it's 
really  truly  great.   Judge  Orrin  Healy  wrote  the  opinion.   I 
happened  to  be  in  the  city  jail  visiting  Harry  and  talking  with 
him—I'm  always  in  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time—when  a  guard 
came  over  to  me--Harry  had  just  walked  away  for  a  moment  to  get  a 
cigarette  or  something—and  the  guard  told  me  he  came  to  tell 
Bridges  that  he's  been  released.   He  said,  "He's  back  on  bail 
again."  So  I  said,  "I'll  tell  him."  He  said,  "Any  time  he  wants 
to  go,  he  can  go."  When  he  came  I  said,  "Hey,  you're  released." 
"No  shit,"  he  said.   Something  to  that  effect. 

In  a  little  while  lawyers  came.   His  wife  came.   We  all  went 
back  to  headquarters  and  had  a  big  party.   I  barely  remember  the 
party.   Soon  after,  we  started  again  on  the  B-R-S  appeals. 


Aside  on  the  Stanley  Weir  Case 


Roger:    Paul  Jacobs  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.   I  will  write  a 

statement,  a  public  statement,  that  I  was  part  of  the  process  of 
doing  a  frame-up  job  on  a  lot  of  the  people  who  were  leadership 
who  were  kicked  out  of  the  CIO  in  1949,  because  I  was  there  and  I 
wrote  the  conclusion  (you  know  that);  but  I  will  make  it  a  public 
statement  if  Bridges  will  also  make  a  statement  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  this  Weir  case,"  in  which  they  had  expelled 
this  man  Stanley  Weir  who,  by  the  way,  was  socialist.  They 
considered  him  a  Trotskyist.   He  always  criticized  Bridges 
publicly  and  what  did  they  excuse  him  of?  The  most  unlikely 
thing  for  this  intellectual  longshoreman- -of  chiseling  on  a  few 
hours  on  his  time  sheet. 

* 

What  a  coincidence  that  I  mentioned  this  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Everybody  knew  that  this  is  most  unlikely  that  he- -he  could  make 
a  mistake  for  three  hours.  Anybody  could,  but  that  he  would  do 
it,  a  guy  that  was  as  bright  as  he  was,  is  so  unlikely,  but  they 
expelled  him. 
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Shearer:   Now  you  just  finished  telling  me  that  people  were  expelled  for 
holding  wrong  views  by  and  large. 

Roger:    He  was  expelled  for  committing  the  crime  of  chiseling  on  his 
hours . 

Shearer:   Yes,  but  I  mean  really  what  made  them  want  to  get  rid  of  him? 

Roger:    Bridges  had  tried  very  often  to  get  rid  of  people  with  whose 
views  he  disagreed,  especially  if  they  attacked  him  at  union 
meetings  and  the  like.  Rarely  could  he  do  it,  but  he  would  be 
very  happy.  He  was  delighted  to  find  out  that  Stanley  Weir  was 
accused  and  they  had  evidence,  because  they  showed  pieces  of 
paper.   Personally  I  think  it  was  a  frame-up  itself  to  show  that 
he  chiseled  on  his  hours. 

Shearer:   That's  interesting  why  he  went  after  Weir  and  didn't  go  after 
Schrimf.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Roger:    Because  Schrimf  never  chiseled  on  anything.  He  was  a-- 
Shearer:   But  Schrimf  accused  him. 

Roger:    Doesn't  matter.   The  fact  is  he  didn't  do  anything  contractually 
that  would  not  permit  him  to  retire  with  all  the  benefits  due  a 
retired  member  of  the  union.   I  mean,  maybe  Bridges  would  have 
been  delighted  if  somebody  came  along  and  said,  did  you  hear 
Schrimf  dropped  dead.   Might  have  been  delighted  with  that,  but 
that  wouldn't  be  a  violation  of  the  union  contract. 

Shearer:   No.   But  it  sounds  to  me  as  though  there  was—well,  you 

speculated  that  there  was  a  frame-up  involved  in  one  and  I'm  just 
wondering  why-- 

Roger:    Why  Bridges? 

Shearer:   Yes.  Why  he  would  have  gone  along  with  or  expended  his-- 

Roger:    Because  the  guy  chiseled.  He  wanted  the  guy  out.   In  other 
words,  someone  there,  let's  say,  he  didn't  do  it  himself, 
somebody  else  set  it  up,  but  he  was  perfectly  happy  to  go  ahead 
with  the  accusation  against  Stanley  Weir  and  others. 

We're  finished  as  far  as  I  can  tell  with  that  bit  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  left  unions  by  the  CIO  and  the  trial  in  1950, 
and  I  mentioned  Paul  Jacobs.   Did  I  mention  that  he  wanted  to 
make  an  offer?   I  mentioned  that.   I  would  like  to  talk  about 
that  whole  situation  that  developed  later,  which  is  really  very 
much  part  of  the  history  of  the  ILWU  in  which  I  was  involved  and 
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it  had  quite  an  effect  on  the  union  and  on  how  people  viewed  the 
union. 
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XV  MORE  ON  THE  TRIALS  OF  HARRY  BRIDGES 


[Interview  12:  March  30,  1990] If 


Post-Trial  Fund  Raising;  Effect  of  Government  Pressure  on  Members 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Last  time  you  described  your  fund-raising  pitch  at  the  Olympic 
Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles  right  after  you  had  returned  from 
Hawaii.   That  was  the  occasion  at  which  you  raised  $6,300. 

Yes,  it  was  a  very  good  collection.   I  was  so  full  of  Hawaii.   I 
came  back  and  I  talked  about  how  Hawaiians  reacted  to  their  union 
and  what  it  meant  to  them. 


Did  it  continue  to  be  as  easy  to  raise  funds? 
to  be  enthusiastic  and  hopeful? 


That  is,  as  easy 


Not  quite  as  easy.  The  reason  it  was  not  as  easy  was-- just  think 
of  the  sequence  of  events--!  was  in  Hawaii,  where  there  was  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  anger  because  of  the  conviction  in  the 
first  place.  And  then  Hawaii  was  still  feeling  this  anger  and 
feeling  this  great  sense  of  loyalty  and  then  came  the  Korean  War 
which  I've  discussed  already.   That  started  to  cool  down  some  of 
the  support  for  Bridges,  mostly  in  the  mainland  and  some  in  the 
islands.   For  a  short  time,  at  least,  the  visible  effect  of  the 
cooling  down  was  that  fewer  people  would  show  up  at  meetings. 
That  in  itself  disappeared  after  a  while  and  there  were  some 
extremely  successful  meetings  after  that. 

You  mean  the  longshoremen? 

Yes.   Longshoremen  and  other  union  members.  On  the  mainland,  at 
least,  they  proved  their  patriotism  by  disagreeing  with  Harry's 
resolution  and  by  kicking  me  in  the  pants.   This  was  not  quite  as 
strong  perhaps  in  Hawaii  at  first,  but,  eventually,  it  was  like 
everywhere  else.   Remember,  in  Hawaii  a  lot  of  these  people  stood 
up  before  an  Un-American  Committee  and  had  the  guts  to  speak  up 
in  a  case  in  which  they  felt  uncomfortable  and  embarrassed  by  the 
all-white  committee  from  Washington.  Many  of  these  guys  put 
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their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  "Go-For-Broke  Battalion"  in  Italy 
and  France.  Many  had  strong  feelings  that  they  had  to  prove 
their  patriotism  in  ways  which  is  not  always  true  of  other 
people. 

Shearer:  You  mentioned  earlier  that  a  fund-raising  appearance  or  meeting 
in  Stockton  was  a  real  turning  point  for  you.  Why? 

Roger:    Curiously,  there  was  a  big  dinner  party  there,  a  banquet  for 
Bridges  and  the  defense,  given  by  the  longshore  and  warehouse 
union  leadership.  I  was  one  of  the  speakers  and  collected  a  good 
pot  for  the  B-R-S  Defense  Committee.   It  was  very  successful. 
Later,  there  was  a  well-advertized  public  meeting  at  a  Stockton 
auditorium.   It  was  a  big  one.   Could  have  held  a  couple  of 
thousand  people.   There  may  have  been  a  couple  hundred  people  all 
together  there.   Actually,  most  of  the  people  who  had  been  to  the 
banquet  were  also  there.   It  was  a  sad  affair.   I  don't  know 
whether  you  can  gauge  everything  by  this  show.   There  may  have 
been  an  important  ball  game  on  that  night  for  all  I  know.   I  and 
others  felt  we  were  now  seeing  a  reduction  in  enthusiasm. 

Shearer:   This  is  in  1950  and  you  had  a  least  three  more  years  to  go  of 
raising  money. 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   From  then  on  it  became  more  difficult.  The  unions 
themselves  did  continue  to  rally  around  the  Bridges  case. 

A  little  side  note  here,  in  case  some  day  someone  wants  to 
make  an  argument  about  this .   It's  always  been  my  opinion  that 
Bridges  was  able  to  maintain  his  enormous  position  of  leadership 
--in  part,  at  least—because  he  was  always  under  attack.   He  was 
always  being  threatened.   Older  longshoremen,  especially- -men  who 
suffered  the  strikes  and  tribulations  of  creating  a  union—saw 
these  attacks  on  Harry  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the  union.   No  one 
questioned  his  ability  as  a  union  leader,  which  was  admired  even 
by  people  who  disagreed  with  him.   Practically  from  the  start  he 
was  always  the  target  of  attacks,  and  the  members  had  to  defend 
his  right  to  be  their  leader  and  their  right  to  choose  him.   They 
used  to  say  this  kind  of  thing:  I  don't  always  agree  with  this 
guy,  but  we  elected  him  and  nobody's  going  to  tell  us  who  we  can 
elect.   There  was  a  little  challenge  involved  in  that. 

But  I  recall  there  were  quite  a  number  of  people  who  felt 
uncomfortable  about  some  of  Bridges 's  political  views.   As  a  case 
in  point,  I  know  a  lot  of  members  who  didn't  vote  for  Wallace 
because  they  wanted  to  vote  for  the  Democrats. 

Shearer:   So  you  think  that  the  persecution  of  Bridges  in  some  sense  might 
have  helped  to  secure  his  position  in  the  union? 
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Roger:    Yes.   Of  course,  his  position  was  secure  because  he  always 

delivered  the  goods.  And  always  with  a  high  level  of  democracy. 
Whenever  there  was  any  strong  criticism,  especially  for  his 
political  views,  people  would  always  say,  "Look,  there  is  enough 
pressure  on  this  guy  and  look  how  much  he's  done  for  working 
people."  This  view  was  especially  true  among  blacks  and  other 
minorities. 

I  remember  one  ILWU  convention,  where  there  was  talk  about 
pressure  on  some  longshoremen  and  their  families  because  of 
Bridges 's  politics.   They  wondered  about  communism,  since  he'd 
already  been  convicted  of  perjury.  There  was  strong  pressure 
from  a  militantly  anti-Communist  group,  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Trade  Unionists--ACTU.  Many  Catholic  schools  taught 
"labor  studies"--with  emphasis  on  fighting  communism.  A  priest 
named  Father  Boss  taught  labor  relations  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.   He  often  addressed  Catholic  longshoremen  about  the 
"Communist  issue."  And  here's  where  the  ILWU  got  involved. 

A  major  spiritual  adviser  and  director  of  ACTU  was  Father 
Charles  Owen  Rice  in  Pittsburgh.   He  wrote  a  nationally-read 
pamphlet,  titled  How  to  Decontrol  your  Union  of  Communists.   It 
was  a  curt  and  pointed  how-to-do-it  booklet  that  started,  "Your 
final  aim  is  to  remove  your  top  international  Communist  officers 
and  to  stop  your  union  from  being  used  as  a  Communist  tool."  It 
gave  instructions  on  controlling  union  elections,  how  to  disrupt 
meetings,  how  to  recognize  "Communist  fronts,"  how  to  speak  with 
fellow  unionists,  how  to  hit  the  floor  and  yell  names  and  label 
your  opponents  as  "Reds"--and  much  more. 

Father  Rice  supplied  a  list  for  easy  recognition  of 
Communists:  this  included  any  supporters  of  a  third  party-- 
especially  Henry  Wallace;  and  defense  funds  —  such  as  defending 
Bridges;  and  officers  who  refuse  to  sign  the  Taft-Hartley 
affidavits;   and  opposing  the  Marshall  Plan.   The  Reverend  Rice 
was  often  very  sharp.   For  example,  he  designed  ingenious  tactics 
for  controlling  a  meeting.   Here's  an  example:  [reads] 

Place  your  people  carefully  in  the  meeting 
hall.   Try  to  have  a  good-sized  bunch  down 
front.   The  Reds  always  pack  the  first  row  or 
two.   Get  there  first  or  right  behind  them  or 
right  with  them.   Place  others  on  each  side 
and  place  a  nice  contingent  in  back.   This  is 
called  the  'Diamond,'  the  oldest  meeting 
strategy  in  the  world.   It  makes  it  look  as 
if  the  entire  meeting  is  filled  with  your 
people.  Very  effective. 
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The  ILWU,  in  August  1948,  decided  to  respond  to  this 
pamphlet  with  an  imaginative,  direct  approach.   The  union  printed 
the  pamphlet  in  toto,  with  no  changes  and  mailed  a  copy  to  every 
union  member.   In  a  covering  letter,  the  union  officers  said,  in 
part,  [reads] 

...Our  union  will  remain  strong  and  united 
only  if  our  union  policies  are  decided  within 
our  union  through  our  democratic  union 
machinery.   It  has  never  been  the  program  of 
the  ILWU  to  allow  its  policies  to  be 
determined  by  any  outside  organization, 
whether  such  organization  be  political, 
fraternal,  religious  or  something 
else.... This  pamphlet  is  being  furnished  to 
our  members... in  order  to  help  guarantee  that 
the  ILWU  rank  and  file  determine  what  the 
policies  and  who  the  officers  of  the  ILWU 
shall  be. 

I  should  add  that  the  ACTU  was  quite  successful  in  weakening  or 
destroying  and  expelling  most  of  the  left  CIO  unions.  The  only 
exception  was  the  ILWU. 

Now,  there's  an  amazing  kicker  in  this  story  of  Father  Rice 
and  his  activities  over  many  years.  On  March  5,  1977--nearly 
thirty  years  later--Monsignor  Charles  Owen  Rice  read  a  paper  at 
the  Southwest  Labor  Studies  Conference,  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  at  Tempe.   It  was  titled  "The  Tragic  Purge  of  1948."  In 
his  opening  statement  he  said,  [reads]  "When  I  was  bravely 
battling  Communism  in  the  labor  movement  a  long  generation  ago, 
little  did  I  think... I  would  look  back  on  the  episode  with 
considerably  less  than  pride."  It  is  a  lengthy  paper,  and  it 
gives  details  of  an  agonizing  period  for  so  many  good  unions . 
Near  the  end  he  says, 

...It  is  tragic  that  there  is  not  a  strong 
Left  in  America  trade  unions  today... The 
American  trade  union  movement  would  be 
healthier  today  if  Phil  Murray  had  not  purged 
the  CIO  and  if  a  strong,  broad-based 
Communist  minority  had  been  able  to  survive 
in  the  trade  unions. .. .What  bothers  me 
personally,  most  of  all,  is  that  in  the  very 
bad  days  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Day  of  the 
Toad,  Scoundrel  Time,  I  did  not  defend  all 
the  victims.  Of  course,  I  fought  McCarthy 
when  he  went  after  people  I  agreed  with,  but 
I  did  not  defend  brave  people  whose  careers 
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and  lives  were  destroyed  by  McCarthyism 
because  of  membership,  alliance  or  mere 
flirtation  with  communism....!  was  not  wrong 
all  the  time  and  in  some  good  fights  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  stand  along  the  side  of 
Communists  in  trade  union  battles,  but  I 
think  I  wasted  a  lot  of  time  on  a  crusade 
that  did  more  harm  than  good.   Far  better  had 
I  concentrated  exclusively  on  building 
strong,  honest  unions,  exposing  crooks, 
organizing  the  unorganized,  and  confronting 
the  might  of  unchecked  monopoly  and 
aggrandizement . 

Now,  why  did  I  bring  all  this  up  about  a  convention  that 
happened  years  later?  Because  it  makes  a  point  here.   John 
Maletta,  a  Seattle  longshoreman,  a  member  of  Local  19,  was  a  very 
important  union  activist.   Johnny  had  a  good  Italian  name  and  a 
good  Italian  face,  but  he  was  a  real  American  talker.  A  friendly 
but  feisty  kind  of  guy,  a  wonderful  man.   He  got  up  once  at  a 
convention  I  attended,  apparently  because  somebody  active  in  the 
ACTU  had  complained  about  Bridges 's  political  views. 

Maletta  said  he  had  three  daughters  in  a  parochial  school  in 
Seattle.   Here's  the  gist  of  what  he  said:  I  got  three  daughters 
in  parochial  school.   One  day  the  daughters  come  home  and  one  of 
them  says  that  one  of  the  teachers  there  made  some  cracks  about 
Bridges  and  the  Communists  that  run  the  union.   So  he  said,  "I 
went  to  see  this  guy  who  teaches  my  daughters  and  I  said  to  him, 
"Father,  I  respect  you  and  the  Church  and  I  want  my  daughters 
here,  and  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  their  education.   I  don't 
want  you  to  tell  them  to  come  home  and  tell  their  father  what 
union  he  can  belong  to  and  who  he  can  vote  for.1"  The  point  he 
made  was,  "You  take  care  of  their  education,  I'll  take  care  of 
the  care  and  feeding  and  cost  of  educating  my  daughters."  Of 
course,  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  money  to  send  his  daughters  to 
parochial  schools  which  were  probably  very  good  schools. 

The  entire  union  audience  gave  him  an  enormous  hand  because 
his  words  addressed  this  dichotomy:  I'm  not  too  sure  that  I  like 
the  so-called  Communist  leaning,  but  this  guy  delivers  the  goods. 
We  voted  for  him  and  when  we're  ready  to  kick  him  out,  we'll  kick 
him  out.   So,  the  point  is  well-taken.   It  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
the  climate  that  existed  around  that  union. 

Shearer:   Yes.   Very  interesting. 
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ILWU's  Early  Participation  in  Kaiser  Health  Plan 


Roger:    Remember,  the  troublesome  thing  about  an  interview  that  deals 

with  dramatic  events  is  that  just  when  those  very  dramatic  events 
push  up  the  temperature,  there  are  many  more  important  events 
taking  place.   For  example,  the  longshore  division  of  the  union 
won  health  plan  benefits,  which  probably  no  other  union  in  the 
United  States  had.  The  longshoremen  were  an  important  part  of 
the  development  of  Kaiser  Health  Maintenance  Organization  [HMO] . 
Eventually,  it  became  important  to  the  entire  community,  but  the 
first  groups  included  were  union  people.   It  started  with 
shipyards.  And  among  the  first  unions  involved  with  setting  up 
Kaiser  was  ILWU.   You  know,  if  you  get  a  couple  of  thousand 
people  into  an  HMO,  you've  got  the  basis  from  which  you  can 
start.  They  set  up  a  medical  plan  within  the  next  few  years. 
This  medical  plan  set  up  the  first  world-renowned  test  of  a  group 
of  people  that  they  could  follow.  Multiphasic  tests.   I  and  my 
family  all  had  multiphasics.   Now  multiphasics  are  no  longer 
popular;  the  medical  profession  has  decided  they're  not  as  useful 
as  they  were  thought  to  be. 

A  man  I  knew  quite  well,  a  Doctor  Richard  Weinerman,  was  the 
innovator  of  the  first  multiphasic.  He  became  medical  director 
later  of  the  Kaiser  system.  Why  choose  longshoremen?  Because 
the  longshoremen  are  among  the  few  industrial-type  workers,  who 
will  always  have  a  job  in  that  industry,  as  a  result  of  the 
system  of  hiring  halls,  which  developed  after  the  big  strike  of 
1934.   So  these  people  will  be  around  for  a  long  enough  period 
that  doctors  can  get  a  good  sample  of  what  their  lives  are  like. 
They  don't  come  and  go  like  workers  in  many  factories  and 
industries.   Many  of  them  remain  on  the  job  from  the  time  they 
get  into  the  union,  let's  say  at  about  age  twenty,  to  the  time 
they  retire  at  age  sixty-five.   Many  spend  a  lifetime  in  and 
around  the  docks.   So,  medical  statisticians  can  get  a  wonderful 
sampling. 

Because  of  the  equalization  of  earnings,  also  developed  by 
the  founders  of  the  union,  this  equalization  system  provides  a 
pretty  good  measure—a  baseline  living  standard  for  the  workers. 
You  have  all  their  addresses.  You  know  pretty  much  where  they 
live.   So  this  was  an  excellent  industrial  group,  available  and 
willing  in  large  numbers,  to  take  these  health  tests. 

Talking  about  addresses,  I  recall  another  interesting  study. 
A  man  named  Joe  Amyes,  who  was  the  head  of  the  walking  bosses' 
local  for  many  years  and  a  longshoreman  for  even  more  years,  told 
me  about  a  study  he  made  while  preparing  to  get  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  in  Berkeley.   Luckily,  the  waterfront  enables  a  man  to 
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work  only  a  few  days  a  week  or  work  at  night  if  he  wants  to 
study;  he  has  a  lot  of  control  over  his  job  life.   So  Joe  Amyes 
started  a  study—and  did  write  a  large  section  of  it—about  the 
moving  habits  of  San  Francisco  longshoremen. 


Job  Security  Influences  Where  Longshoremen  Live 


Roger:    Now,  this  may  be  of  interest  to  scholars,  too.  Moving  habits 
means  where  do  they  live,  and  why,  and  where  do  they  move  to. 
Well,  in  the  old  days  a  man  and  the  family  had  to  live  pretty 
close  to  the  waterfront  because  when  a  ship  was  coming  in  you  had 
to  know  it  was  coming  and  be  there.   Some  men  would  go  up  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  see  it  coming  in  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  then 
run  down  to  the  pier  to  get  in  line  for  the  shape-up,  where  they 
can  pick  and  choose  the  workers  they  want  on  the  dock.   So  you 
wanted  to  live  close  to  the  piers  because  that's  where  your  job 
was . 

Most  wives  didn't  work  then.   Now  some  of  them  are 
longshoremen.   [chuckles]   In  those  days,  your  wife  could  bring 
your  lunch  bucket  if  she  knew  where  you  worked.   Or  send  the  kid 
with  your  lunch.   She  often  didn't  even  know  where  you  worked. 
Once  the  longshoremen  had  absolute  job  control- - 

Shearer:   Through  the  hiring  hall? 

Roger:    Through  the  hiring  hall.   Once  they  had  some  sense  of  security 
and  some  idea  how  much  they'd  be  making,  then  they  could  move 
where  they  wanted  to.   On  the  one  hand,  it  made  the  union  feel 
like  a  wonderful  base  for  decent  wages  and  security  and  dignified 
working  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  meant  a  lot  of 
longshoremen  who  had  always  lived  in  a  strictly  working-class 
environment  could  move  out  into  the  sticks,  into  the  suburbs. 
Now  they  can  go  to  the  Morris  Plan  and  borrow  enough  money  to  put 
a  down  payment  on  a  house . 

Shearer:   Morris  Plan? 

Roger:    The  number  one  credit  outfit  of  its  time.   It  was  a  private  plan. 
This  was  one  of  the  things  they  used  to  talk  about  on  the 
waterfront.  A  guy  would  say,  "You  know,  God  damn  it,"  he'd  say, 
"I  couldn't  borrow  a  nickel  for  a  beer,  but  now  if  I  go  in  and 
show  my  union  card,  that's  all  I  need.   I  show  that  I'm  a  paid-up 
member  of  the  union,  and  I  can  get  a  loan  on  a  house  or  a  car." 
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A  fellow  who  had  a  white  cap,  black  jeans,  hickory  striped 
shirt,  and  a  hook  in  his  pocket  could  go  into  a  bank,  show  his 
union  card,  and  get  a  thousand  bucks  for  a  down  payment. 

Shearer:  Let's  say  it  again.  A  thousand  dollars  down  payment  on  a  house? 

Roger:    I  know.  Don't  even  think  about  it.  This  kind  of  thing  actually 
happened.  Many  gave  up  their  usual  working-class  environment  and 
the  extended-family  feeling  on  the  job,  to  live  away  from  their 
neighbors.  They  became  just  normal  householders  who  could  afford 
to  buy  a  home  in  San  Lorenzo  or  a  ticky-tacky  tract  house  down 
the  Peninsula.  Many  longshoremen  moved  to  Marin  County  before  it 
became  a  rich  county.  Bought  an  acre  of  land  around  Novato. 

Shearer:   So,  beginning  in  the  early  fifties  this  development- 
Roger:    This  began  sometime  after  the  1934  strike.   By  the  time  the  war 
came  along—by  the  early  forties—this  was  fairly  regular. 

Shearer:   The  shift  from  shape-up  to  union  hiring  hall,  to  health  plans- 
Roger:    In  1950,  the  union  negotiated  an  employer-paid  health  plan,  for 
the  longshore  division.  The  ILWU,  again  under  the  same  leaders, 
the  same  so-called  "Communist  leadership"  was  able  even  two  years 
earlier--in  19A8--to  negotiate  the  first  children's  dental  health 
plan—totally  paid  by  the  employer.   The  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.   By  1952,  they  secured  the  first  industrial 
pension  for  longshoremen- -who  are  essentially  considered 
unskilled  workers,  unlike  highly-trained  mechanics  or  machinists. 
One  of  the  first  pension  plans  of  its  kind,  a  pension  plan  that 
would  go  to  a  lot  of  the  old-timers  who  had  worked  fifty  years 
and  more.   Some  of  them  were  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  years 
old--a  few  even  older.   For  the  first  time  they  began  to  draw 
$100  a  month  plus  Social  Security.   The  biggest  single  pension  in 
the  country,  aside  from  the  pension  won  by  John  L.  Lewis  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

So,  union  fellows  might  say,  "Look,  they  may  be  Communists, 
but  they're  our  Commies.   We  elected  them  and  as  long  as  they 
deliver  the  goods  that  way,  we'll  keep  electing  them."   By  and 
large,  the  rank  and  file  shrugged  off  Red-baiting.   That  is  until 
the  Korean  War  which  could  have  had  serious  consequences.   For 
the  first  time,  Americans  were  actually  fighting  real  Communists. 
And  it  brought  a  lot  of  divided  feelings  in  this  period. 

During  this  period  with  all  the  pressure  on  the  leadership 
of  the  ILWU,  Bridges  and  Goldblatt  and  others—despite  attacks  on 
them  by  their  own  fellow  unionists—went  right  along  negotiating 
pensions,  negotiating  health  plans,  negotiating  contracts. 
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Shearer:   Now  who  is  the  "they"  in  this?  You  mentioned  Louis  Goldblatt? 

Roger:    Louie  was  mostly  involved  in  sugar  and  pineapple  and  warehouse. 

Bridges  was  the  man  most  involved  in  everything  having  to  do  with 
the  maritime  industries. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  Lou  remained  at  the  forefront  in  negotiating  even 
though  he  was  in  and  out  of  court? 

Roger:    Even  though.  At  the  ILWU  Tenth  Biennial  Convention,  delegates 
voted  to  prepare  for  an  interim  period—in  case  Bridges  and 
Robertson  were  tossed  into  jail.  Keep  in  mind  there  was  only  one 
appeal  left—the  Supreme  Court.   In  March,  1953  the  high  court 
agreed  to  review  the  B-R-S  case.   The  convention  elected  two  men 
without  opposition.   From  Portland,  a  longshoreman,  James  Fantz, 
as  interim  president,  and  from  Hawaii,  Joe  (Blurr)  Realalio,  as 
interim  vice  president,  to  take  Bob  Robertson's  place. 

Shearer:   What  was  James  Fantz 's  political  stance? 

Roger:    He  was  left  of  center.   Everybody  liked  Jim— a  quiet-spoken,  very 
honest,  decent,  young  longshoreman  with  a  bent  toward  socialism. 
And  Kealalio  was  respected  as  a  hard-working,  tough  union  man. 

Shearer:   So  the  union  continued  to  support  Bridges,  Robertson,  and 
Schmidt's  defense  fully? 

Roger:    Fully.   That's  right.   All  the  time,  there  was  so  much  else 

happening.   You  can't  realize  what  it  meant  for  people  old  enough 
to  remember  the  time  when  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  a  job  for 
a  week  unless  they  paid  someone  off;  and  then  sometimes  they'd 
have  to  work  three  or  four  or  five  continuous  eight-hour,  nine- 
hour,  ten-hour  shifts  — 

Shearer:   Because  of  the  speed-up? 

Roger:    Well,  not  only  the  speed-up,  but  because  the  employer  just  wanted 
to  have  a  gang  they  could  use  continuously.   If  they  lost  a  job, 
if  they  refused  to  pay  a  bribe,  if  they  decided  they  would  join  a 
union,  they  could  be  knocked  off  and  not  be  able  to  get  a  job 
again  within  a  relatively  short  time  as  history  goes.   Imagine, 
with  the  union  less  then  twenty  years  in  existence  to  have  a 
pension  and  vacation- 
Shearer:   And  health  benefits? 

Roger:    Yes,  and  vacations.   Even  when  they  died  their  wives  continued  to 
have  the  health  benefit  and  part  of  their  pension.   You  see,  it 
took  radical  minds  to  develop  these  radical  changes.   You  can 
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imagine  the  kind  of  opposition  from  the  employers.   And  from  the 
medical  profession.   They  weren't  crazy  about  these  HMO's.   They 
still  aren't,  but  they're  going  more  and  more  in  that  direction. 
The  whole  country  is.  And,  you  can  credit  the  trade  unions. 
Used  to  be  that  all  you  would  have  to  yell  is  "socialized 
medicine,"  and  that  was  enough  to  destroy  any  new  ideas  in  the 
medical  profession.   The  unions  insisted  it  has  nothing  do  with 
socialism;  it  has  to  do  with  health.  We're  a  nation  in  which  too 
damn  many  people  have  more  concern  with  the  label  than  with  the 
contents  of  a  package.  When  you  put  a  red  ribbon  on  a  package, 
they  don't  even  look  inside.  They  say,  oh-oh,  "socialized 
medicine"  or  socialized  library. 

Shearer:   How  were  you  getting  on--I  assume  some  financial  strains? 

Roger:    Yes.  After  I  was  tossed  off  the  air  I  did  work  for  a  while.   I 
forgot  to  mention  it.   I  edited  a  railroad  union  newspaper. 

Shearer:   This  is  the  United  Railroad- 
Roger:    United  Railroad  Operating  Crafts.   UROC  we  called  it.   It  was  an 
attempt  by  some  people—mostly  a  few  older,  distinguished 
engineers  and  several  firemen- -who  decided  that  they  would  like 
to  set  up  an  industrial  union.   At  that  time  there  were  half  a 
dozen  or  more  different  divisions.   Conductors.   Engineers. 
Brakemen.   Firemen.   A  long  list  and  all  separated  by  craft.   The 
gentlemen  who  dreamed  up  UROC  set  up  locals  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Portland,  Seattle,  San  Francisco.   They  set  up  a  little 
newspaper.   The  guy  who  had  been  the  most  important,  the  oldest 
retired  engineer  who  drove  the  first  of  the  old  "Daylight"  trains 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco.   The  kings  of  the  working 
class  were  engineers. 

Shearer:   What's  the  daylight? 

Roger:  Probably  the  most  posh  and  quiet  train  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  system.  He  was  a  gentle,  lordly  engineer.  Last  name 
was  Ford.  A  nice  old  guy.  They  invited  me  to  edit  their  paper. 


Judge  Healy's  Decision  Overturning  Bail  Revocation  ii 


Roger:  I'll  go  back  to  UROC  and  that  whole  period  later  because  at  this 
point  I'm  still  interested  in  staying  with  the  importance  of  the 
B-R-S  defense.  Before  that  I  mentioned  Bridges  being  in  jail. 

Shearer:   And  also  his  being  released. 
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Roger:    Did  I  mention  anything  about  the  opinion  that  got  him  released? 

Shearer:   I  have  a  note  that  Judge  Healy  ruled  for  Bridges  in  an  opinion 
concerning  his  bail  revocation,  on  August  24,  1950. 

Roger:    That's  right,  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  No.  12,597,  Harry  Renton  Bridges  et  al.  vs.  United 
States  of  America.  Healy  did  say  several  things  which  I  think 
are  historically  important.   I  think  any  scholar  really 
interested  in  the  legal  aspects  of  that  case  might  be  interested 
in  what  Healy  said,  with  Judge  Orr  concurring.  The  dissenting 
judge  was  Matthews.   His  name  may  be  of  importance  eventually 
because  he  did  not  favor  hearing  the  appeal  or  even  allowing  the 
appeal  for  turning  over  the  conviction  in  the  first  place. 

I  mentioned  that  Judge  Harris  had  said,  in  the  process  of 
ordering  Bridges  to  jail,  that  Sidney  Roger  was  nothing  but  a 
spokesman  for  the  Communists.   Healy  wrote  in  his  opinion  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Local  10  had  voted  to  discontinue  the 
financial  contribution  to  my  radio  program  because  I  reflected 
the  opinion  of  left-wing  groups.   In  his  opinion  Healy  said, 
"Bridges  spoke  in  favor  of  continuing  the  subsidy,  stating  that 
'Roger  is  a  propagandist  and  speaks  from  the  union  point  of 
view. '   The  union  voted  to  discontinue  the  subsidy  payments  in 
accordance  with  the  trustees'  recommendation."  The  judge  didn't 
say  I  was  or  wasn't  speaking  for  the  Communists  and  he  didn't 
indicate  that  Harris  gratuitously  put  my  name  into  his  opinion 
when  he  put  Bridges  back  in  jail.  What  the  judge  said  was  of 
historic  importance- 
Shearer:   This  is  Healy  now? 

Roger:    Yes.   Healy  noted  at  one  point  that  the  government  never  made  any 
"...contention  that  Bridges  may  contemplate  flight  from  the 
jurisdiction  pending  the  final  determination  of  his  case.   Nor 
was  it  suggested  that  his  appeal  has  not  been  diligently 
prosecuted."  Healy  also  took  note  that  the  defense  had  appealed 
for  dismissal  of  the  indictment,  saying  that  the  prosecution  was 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.   This  will  be  significant 
in  a  few  years  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the  case. 

r 
Healy  also  said, 

We  are  obliged,  however,  to  point  out  there 
is  no  showing  that  Bridges  has  in  the  present 
juncture  committed  any  recognizable  crime,  or 
that  he  has  himself  counseled  or  advocated 
sabotage,  or  sought  to  foment  strikes  or  the 
establishment  of  picket  lines  on  the 
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waterfront,  or  to  impede  by  other  means  the 
prompt  loading  and  dispatch  of  ships  for  the 
Far  East. 

At  another  point,  Healy  wrote, 

...But  here,  in  this  case,  a  procedure 
admittedly  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  republic  has  been  inaugurated,  namely, 
to  make  the  courts  the  effective  instruments 
of  executive  expediency. 

Powerful  stuff  in  that  statement.  Then  he  goes  on  with  a 
paragraph  that  has  been  quoted  and  re-quoted: 

There  was  a  period  in  English  history  when 
high  judges  prostituted  themselves  to  the 
role  of  mere  instruments  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown;  and 
the  memory  of  that  experience  took  deep 
lodgement  in  the  hearts  of  the  English- 
speaking  people.   It  was  in  part  owing  to 
these  unhappy  experiences  that  in  our 
constitutional  system  the  judiciary  was  set 
up  as  an  equal  branch  of  the  government, 
independent  both  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  arms.   The  conception  of  the 
founders  was  of  an  unfettered  judiciary 
standing,  wherever  necessary,  between  the 
individual  and  the  exercise  by  the  state  of 
arbitrary  power... 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  refrain  from 
interference  and  quite  another  for  the  courts 
to  become  themselves  the  tools  of  military 
expediency;  and  we  say  now  with  all  the 
emphasis  we  are  able  to  command  that  however 
hard  and  disagreeable  may  be  the  task  in 
times  of  popular  passion  and  excitement,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  set  their  faces 
like  flint  against  this  erosive  subversion  of 
the  judicial  process. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  opinion,  Healy  quoted  an  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  military  decisions  are  not  susceptible  of  intelligent 
judicial  appraisal.  They  do  not  pretend  to  rest  on  evidence,  but 
are  made  on  information  that  often  would  not  be  admissible  and  on 
assumptions  that  could  not  be  proved....!  should  hold  that  a 
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civil  court  cannot  be  made  to  enforce  an  order  which  violates 
constitutional  limitations  even  if  it  is  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
military  authority."  Then  Healy  quotes  a  final  sentence  with  his 
own  emphasis:  "The  courts  can  exercise  only  the  judicial  power, 
can  apply  only  law,  and  must  abide  by  the  Constitution,  or  they 
cease  to  be  civil  courts  and  become  instruments  of  military 
policy." 

After  a  few  more  comments,  Healy  vacated  Judge  Harris's 
order  to  revoke  bail,  and  Bridges  was  free  again.   You  must 
admit,  the  courts  sometimes  come  up  with  beautifully  written  and 
remarkably  instructive  statements.   That's  why  I  might  as  well 
mention  here,  in  passing,  when  the  conviction  was  overturned 
eventually  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Harry  and  I  did  a  broadcast 
together  in  which  he  said  that  it  is  amazing  in  this  system  that 
these  courts  are  allowed  to  exist  and  so  often  are  the  only  and 
last  refuge  for  a  person  who  wants  to  uphold  his  constitutional 
rights,  however  unpopular. 


Waterfront  Screening 


Roger:    But,  keep  in  mind  that  real  life  goes  on  in  the  real  world.  All 
this  time  the  longshoremen  were  still  making  a  good  living  under 
the  union  contract.   Their  average  hourly  earnings  were  some  of 
the  best  in  the  country  for  men  doing  these  jobs. 

One  other  important  and  big  thing  was  happening  all  at  the 
same  time  in  the  earl  fifties.   It  was  waterfront  screening. 
Screening  became  very  important  to  the  longshoremen  and  to  the 
maritime  industry. 

Shearer:   Who  executed  screening  and  who  was-- 

Roger:    Screening  was  a  blacklist,  in  effect.   The  Coast  Guard  set  up  a 
revised  and  much  tougher  screening  program,  under  an  executive 
order  signed  by  President  Harry  Truman  on  December  27,  1950.   It 
followed  the  usual  formulas  of  the  cold  war  years:  such  as  danger 
to  the  country,  because  of  the  fight  against  communism  in  Korea 
and  the  need  to  move  troops  and  supplies.  Truman  ordered'  the 
Coast  Guard  to  examine  people  to  ferret  out  subversives.  To  make 
sure  they  don't  advocate  overthrowing  the  government  by  force  and 
violence,  and  are  not  what  can  be  generally  called  Communists. 
It's  a  blacklist  because  it  sets  up  people  by  accusing  them  of 
something;  and  then  saying,  you  can't  work  here  unless  you  can 
prove  you  are  not  what  we  accuse  you  of.   In  other  words,  it's-- 
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Shearer:   Shifting  the  burden  of  proof? 

Roger:    Exactly.   You're  assumed  guilty  unless  you  can  prove  innocence. 

Shearer:   So  the  Coast  Guard  itself  performed  this  function.   Did  it 
involve  interviews  or  documents  or  both? 

Roger:    It  involved  a  little  of  all  of  those  things,  including,  I 

suppose,  the  use  of  informers.   They  could  bring  everyone  who 
worked  at  sea  or  on  the  docks  into  the  screening  process.   First, 
it  was  mostly  officers  and  men  on  ships,  and  then  eventually 
longshoremen  on  all  docks  that  could  possibly  have  anything  to  do 
with  hauling  cargo  that  would  be  considered  security  cargo. 

Shearer:   And  this  screening  order  applied  not  only  to  the  West  Coast  but 
to  the  East  Coast?  The  ILA  workers? 

Roger:    It  applied  to  all  maritime,  but  the  only  union  that  really  put  up 
a  big  fight  against  it  was  the  ILWU.   Why?   Because  the  ILWU 
knew,  and  experience  showed  it  was  true,  that  the  people  most 
likely  to  be  screened  would  be  the  most  active,  militant 
unionists.  Blacklisting,  after  all,  was  an  honorable  and  ancient 
practice  of  employers.   Blacklisting  could  be  nothing  more  than 
telling  whoever  hires  you  that  this  particular  man  has  signed  a 
card  that  indicates  he  wants  to  belong  to  a  union.   So  don't  ever 
hire  him. 

Blacklisting  is  also  used  by  governments.   We  know  that.   Of 
course,  this  screening—this  blacklisting—might  have  ferreted 
out  a  few  people  who  were  Communists.   Of  course  there  were  a  few 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  were  saboteurs.   But  let's  assume 
for  the  sake  of  argument  they  were  ferreted  out.   But  experience 
proved  that  most  of  those  actually  screened  off  the  waterfront 
and  off  the  ships  were  guys  who  were  best  known  for  their  union 
activities. 

Shearer:   How  many  workers  were  affected? 

Roger:    Many  thousands,  especially  when  you  include  the  entire  maritime 
industry,  plus  the  waterfront.   Between  the  masters,  mates  and 
pilots,  and  all  other  officers—the  engineers  and  all  the  other 
small  officer  groups,  radio  operators,  pursers,  and  more.   Add 
the  largest  groups  at  sea,  the  engine  room  men  and  deck  men,  you 
get  tens  of  thousands  of  people  involved.   They  weren't  flying  so 
many  things  those  days,  they  were  still  using  ships. 

Shearer:   So  this  is  not  limited  to  longshoremen? 
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Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 


No.   It  started  with  screening  the  whole  maritime  industry  and 
for  those  docks  handling  military  cargo.   Eventually  they  started 
spreading  to  the  entire  longshore  industry.   Some  people  could 
still  get  jobs  on  docks  where  there  was  no  need  for  screening. 
Let's  say  people  who  loaded  logs  in  the  northwest,  or  just  canned 
goods  or  general  cargo.   But  the  effect  was  divisive.   Screening 
was  added  at  a  time  we  were  facing  other  serious  pressures, 
including  keeping  Bridges  out  of  jail  or  from  being  deported. 


You  said  this  issue  affected  the  union, 
mean  the  ILWU? 


How  did  it  do  this?   You 


The  way  it  functions,  because  some  people  would  not  be  able  to 
work  on  a  job  that  they  worked  for  years.   There  are  many 
waterfront  jobs  which  take  special  expertise,  such  as  coopers, 
who  repair  damaged  cargo;  or  gear  men,  who  keep  ready  and 
shipshape  the  hundreds  of  items  used  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargo  —  the  slings  and  nets  and  handtrucks  and  more  than  I  can 
name.   These  specialized  workers  usually  work  steadily  on  the 
same  pier.   And  if  they  lose  jobs  because  of  some  political 
accusation,  guilt  by  association  or  whatever,  they  suffer. 
Screening  becomes  significant  because  of  the  probability  that  it 
would  eliminate  what  they  used  to  call  Jimmy  Higgins  types  —  the 
fervently  active  union  members.   This  can  cause  a  union  to  lose 
contact  with  its  own  membership.   It  didn't  work  out  that  way 
with  the  ILWU. 

Why  do  you  think  it  did  not  have  more  of  an  effect?   Because  the 
ILWU  fought? 

Fought  it  like  hell  all  the  way  through. 
And  to  what  effect? 

Well,  the  screening  did  actually  go  on  and  there  were  workers 
screened  off  certain  docks  and  ships.   Let  me  show  you  how 
totally  incredible  it  became.   There  was  a  guy,  L.B.  Thomas--we 
called  him  Tommy.   He  was  an  ail-American  boy,  except  by  now  he 
was  well  into  his  forties.   He'd  been  a  navy  officer  during  World 
War  II.   He  was  straight  arrow  on  one  hand,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  also  a  devoted  union  man  and  he  rose  fast  and  he 
became  a  very  important  officer  of  the  ILWU.   Thomas  used  to  go 
down  to  the  docks  as  a  business  agent  at  one  point.   He'd  go  down 
to  deal  with  beef s--that ' s  the  word  we  use  for  grievances. 

Also,  Thomas  once  a  year  or  so  would  do  his  duty  in  the 
naval  reserve  by  taking  a  few  weeks  stint  aboard  ship,  when  he 
wore  his  lieutenant  commander's  uniform.   Here's  what  happened: 
He  went  into  a  navy  dock  one  day  to  deal  with  a  union  problem. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


Because  he  represented  the  union,  they  wouldn't  allow  him  on  the 
navy  pier.   Imagine,  a  guy  who  could  wear  an  officer's  uniform 
and  command  men,  wasn't  permitted  to  enter  because  he  hadn't 
passed  the  screening.   Why  not?   Because  he  represented  a 
legitimate  organization  that  someone—probably  the  attorney 
general—dubbed  a  "Communist"  union.   He'd  been  screened.   The 
Coast  Guard  didn't  have  to  explain  why  a  man  didn't  pass.   They 
gave  you  a  long  list  of  the  various  criteria  to  choose  whether  or 
not  you  get  a  pass.   So,  you're  guilty  unless  you  prove  yourself 
innocent  and  you  can  only  work  if  you  have  a  pass  to  get  on 
military  docks. 

What  was  the  union  able  to  do  for  its  members  who  were  screened? 

They  would  be  sent  to  jobs  where  they  didn't  need  the  pass.   I 
will  give  you  an  example.   When  I  realized  I  would  not  be  able  to 
work  in  commercial  radio—soon  after  all  the  hullabaloo  of  the 
Bridges 's  jailing  and  my  being  cancelled--!  went  to  work  on  the 
waterfront  as  an  "extra"  out  of  the  ship  clerks'  hall.   I  didn't 
have  a  pass  myself  so  I  couldn't  work  on  army  or  navy  docks.   I 
didn't  ask  for  a  pass  because  I  decided  not  to  stick  my  neck  out 
and  have  the  inevitable  happen—stick  it  out  and  have  it  chopped. 
I  didn't  ask  for  a  pass,  so  they  didn't  screen  me.  There  was 
plenty  of  work  on  other  docks,  so  I  learned  more  about  cotton  and 
canned  fruit  and  dried  fruit  than  about  ammunition. 


In  time  of  war,  don't  you  also  ship  food  supplies? 
everything  become  potentially  war  material? 


Doesn't 


You're  absolutely  right.   Had  the  whole  screening  development 
finally  not  been  ruled  unconstitutional  by  some  circuit  judge, 
sooner  or  later  they  could  have  controlled  everybody  during  war. 
The  Korean  War  was  not  called  a  war  but  a  United  Nations  police 
action.   Screening  had  some  extreme  effects.   I  mentioned  a 
fellow  named  Bill  Bailey  who  spent  many  years  at  sea  as  a  fireman 
until  he  was  screened  off  all  ships.   He  became  a  longshoremen. 

And  he  was  a  Party  member? 

Oh,  yes.   He  was  known  as  an  active  Party  member.   He  was  not 
surprised  to  be  screened.   That's  true.   But  you  take  this  man 
L.B.  Thomas,  he  was  as  far  removed  from  a  Party  member  as  you're 
likely  to  find,  but  a  hell  of  a  good  union  man.   He  and  his 
family  had  always  worked  on  the  San  Pedro  docks.   For  him  to  be 
screened  off  even  a  navy  pier  was  a  shocker.   I  wanted  you  to 
hear  how  dramatic,  drastic  and  insane  this  thing  became. 
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Shearer:   This  was  happening  in  the  background  of  the  B-R-S  defense  effort. 
Meanwhile  the  conviction  of  Bridges,  Robertson  and  Schmidt  had 
been  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  and  sustained. 

Roger:    Getting  on  to  the  screening  business,  the  actual  language  is  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Treasury  document,  "Security  of 
Vessels  and  Waterfront  Facilities."  It  says  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  is  responsible  to  maintain  security  of  vessels 
and  security  clearance  must  be  given  to  a  "safe  and  suitable" 
person.  A  safe  and  suitable  person  is  "one  whose  character  and 
habits  of  life  are  such  as  to  authorize  the  belief  that  his 
presence  aboard  vessels  of  the  United  States  is  not  inimical  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States." 

Shearer:   So  safe  and  suitable  means- 
Roger:    Whatever,  whoever  decides  is  safe  and  suitable.   Look,  it  says 
this  man's  presence  "...is  not  inimical  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."  I'd  call  that  loose  enough.  And  then  it  goes  on 
to  describe  the  people  that  must  apply  for  security  clearances. 
Any  person  may  be  rejected  if  the  commander  [reads] 

...is  satisfied  that  the  applicant's 
character  and  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to 
authorize  the  belief  that  the  presence  of 
persons  aboard  vessels  of  the  United  States 
would  be  inimical  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  ...has  committed  acts  of 
treason  or  sedition,  or  has  engaged  in  acts 
of  espionage  or  sabotage;  has  actively 
advocated  or  aided  the  commission  of  such 
acts  or  has  knowingly  associated  with  persons 
committing  such  acts;  or  is  employed  by  or 
subject  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
government  under  circumstances  which  may 
jeopardize  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or...  has  actively  advocated 
or  supported  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  by  use  of  force  and 
violence;  or...  has  intentionally  disclosed 
military  information,  classified 
confidential. . . 

And,  here,  I  think  is  the  kicker:  Or,  this  person, 

...is  or  recently  has  been  a  member  of,  or 
affiliated,  or  sympathetically  associated 
with,  any  foreign  or  domestic  organization, 
association,  movement,  group,  combination  of 
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persons  which  (i)  has  been  designated  by  the 
attorney  general  as  being,  totalitarian, 
fascist,  Communist  or  subversive,  (ii)  which 
has  adopted,  or  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  attorney  general  as  having  adopted,  a 
policy  of  advocating  or  approving  the 
commission  of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to 
deny  other  persons  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  (iii) 
which  seeks  or  has  been  designated  by  the 
attorney  general  as  seeking,  to  alter  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  unconstitutional  means... 

--and  on  and  on.  Remember  that  what  was  designated  by  the 
attorney  general  as  "subversive"  was  then  considered  to  be 
subversive. 

Shearer:   True  by  his  designation. 

Roger:    Now,  you  know  there  were  several  hundred  organizations  on  the 
attorney  general's  subversive  list.   Among  which  were  the 
Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt  Defense  Committee.   I  could  have  been 
screened  a  dozen  times  over.   I  was  a  very  active  man  in  the 
Spanish  Refugee  Appeal  organization  and  plenty  of  other  outfits 
named  by  the  attorney  general. 

Shearer:   And  you  would  have  been  screened  out  ever  since? 

Roger:    No  doubt.   For  example,  I  was  active  once  in  trying  to  get  a  new 
trial  of  the  Rosenberg  case.   I  can  imagine  the  number  of  times 
I'd  have  been  dinged.   Little  wonder  I  decided  the  hell  with  it, 
I  wouldn't  even  make  an  application.   Who  needs  it? 

Shearer:  You  just  quoted  from  the  Dispatcher  of  January  19,  1951  Vol.  9, 
No.  2,  pages  A-D.  It's  a  supplement  devoted  to  the  entire  text, 
called  "Title  33,  Navigation  and  Navigable  Waters." 

Roger:  I  was  also  trying  to  point  up  the  amount  of  energy  being  used  at 
the  same  time.  The  Coast  Guard  screening  came  so  soon  after  the 
trial.  I  was  off  the  air  and  couldn't  even  discuss  these  things 
on  the  air.  It  was  a  very  frustrating  period  for  me. 

Shearer:   That's  right.  You  must  have  felt  boxed  in  at  every  turn. 
Roger:    Boxed  is  a  good  term. 
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Ninth  Circuit  Court  Upholds  Bridges 's  Conviction.  1952  ii 


Shearer:   You  had  Just  mentioned  that  the  Coast  Guard  blacklisting  had 
spread  to  all  docks  and  no  wonder  you  had  opted  out.  We  were 
going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  appeal  of  the  B-R-S  convictions  to 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  and  you  were  present  when  the  order 
upholding  the  conviction  was  read. 

Roger:    Yes.   Circuit  Judges  Stevens  and  Pope  wrote  the  decision  to 
sustain  the  convictions  and  Judge  Bone  concurred. 

Shearer:   What  do  you  remember  of  that  day  before  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court? 

Roger:    I  remember  the  basic  arguments.   The  defense  repeated  the  litany 
about  the  stool  pigeons  and  the  hired  witnesses  and  the  fact  that 
some  even  admitted  they  committed  perjury.   They  went  into  the 
statute  of  limitations  and  the  fact  that  all  this  had  been 
adjudicated  in  the  past  and  this  was  double  jeopardy.  About  the 
statute  of  limitations  and  about  res  judicata.  things  already 
adjudicated;  and  made  the  point  that  Judge  Harris  didn't  allow 
the  defense  to  bring  into  the  case  that  anything  had  ever 
happened  before—in  this  everlasting  Bridges  case—as  if  this 
were  a  new  case.   None  of  this  changed  the  mind  of  the  circuit 
court.  The  defense  was  turned  down  by  a  unanimous  circuit  court 
decision— so  the  big  job  from  then  on  in  was  to  take  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

After  this  turndown  of  the  Bridges 's  case  by  the  appeals 
court,  all  the  members  of  the  union  in  Hawaii  went  out  on  a 
twenty- four  hour  strike.   It  seemed  spontaneous;  whether  it  was 
or  not,  I  don't  know.  Many  of  the  major  longshore  locals  held 
what  they  could  legitimately  call  a  stop-work  meeting.   This  is 
permitted  under  the  contract  when  the  union  has  important 
business  to  discuss.  All  the  locals  up  and  down  the  coast  felt 
that  this  was  important  enough- -if  the  leadership  of  the  union  is 
bound  for  jail,  they  should  have  these  special  meetings. 

It  was  a  very  sad  period  then.   The  circuit  court  decision 
came  down  September  6,  1952.  The  atmosphere  seemed  exactly  the 
kind  in  which  the  jury  had  originally  heard  the  case  in  1949-50. 
It  might  have  been  impossible  to  get  an  acquittal  because  of  the 
climate  of  the  time:  McCarthyism  was  in  the  making.  We  didn't 
have  a  name  for  it  quite  yet.   So,  we  knew,  we  would  have  to  go 
on  to  round  up  as  much  money  as  possible,  within  the  union  and 
outside  the  union,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Supreme  Court  Decision  Overturns  Conviction.  1953 


Shearer:  And  of  course  it  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
decision  was  rendered  in  May  of  1953? 

Roger:    As  I  recall  the  decision,  it  was  based  primarily  on  what  might 

appear  to  be  the  least  important  part  of  the  case,  which  was  the 
statute  of  limitations.  Everybody  in  the  legal  profession  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Court  always  seeks  the  least  controversial  issue 
on  which  to  make  a  ruling.  That's  what  happened. 

Shearer:  Where  were  you  when  the  Supreme  Court  decision  came  down? 

Roger:    I  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  ILWU  building  working  for  the 
Dispatcher  at  that  time.   I  was  working  full  time  then  because 
Morris  Watson  was  covering  the  Smith  Act  case  against  Jack  Hall 
and  others  in  Hawaii,  doing  a  story.   I'd  been  down  to  Bridges 's 
office  and  we  were  wondering  when  we'd  get  news  about  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  went  upstairs  and  Bob  Robertson  came  up  and  he  was 
fidgeting  a  great  deal.  He  was  really  concerned,  waiting  for  a 
decision  to  come  down.   We  were  standing  talking  and  somebody 
called.   I  got  on  the  phone  and  heard  the  Supreme  Court  had  just 
overturned  the  conviction.   It  was  all  over.   I  yelled,  "They're 
free,  you're  free.  The  Supreme  Court  has  overturned  the  case." 

Bob  Robertson  started  to  pass  out.   This  big  macho  Texan 
started  to  faint.   I  rushed  over  and  somebody  else  sat  him  gently 
down  on  a  chair.  He  leaned  his  head  over  the  top  of  his  legs. 
Somebody  called  Bridges.   Yelled  or  something.   Bridges  came 
running  up,  asking,  "What's  the  matter  with  Bob?  What's  the 
matter?"  We  told  him  Bob  just  passed  out  from  excitement. 

Shearer:  Had  Bridges  just  heard  the  news? 

Roger:    Yes.   He'd  already  heard  the  news.   But  Bridges  is  a  cool 

customer.  He's  not  going  to  let  himself  pass  out  in  front  of 
anybody.   He  kind  of  patted  Bob  on  the  head  and  said,  "Bob,  Bob, 
everything  is  going  to  be  okay."  It  was  a  funny  scene  because 
Bridges  had  five  years  coming.  Robertson  and  Schmidt  had  two. 
They  would  have  all  gotten  out  sooner,  but  I  think  nobody  was 
more  clearly  upset  by  the  whole  situation  than  Bob  Robertson,  who 
happened  to  be  there  at  a  moment  when  they  needed  a  witness. 

Shearer:   Right.  The  wrong  place  at  the  right  time. 
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Roger:    He  came  to  glory  in  this  as  an  observer  and  he  came  out  of  the 
thing  a  participant  observer  who  actually  got  hit  himself.   But 
it  was  something  to  see  Bridges,  who  had  spent  a  whole  lifetime 
being  pushed  around  by  the  law,  calming  him!   I  was  involved  in 
writing  a  booklet  which  we  called  The  Everlasting  Bridges  Case. 
Robertson  was  never  involved  in  anything  quite  like  that.   I 
recall  the  human  touch  that  Bridges  showed  now  and  then  as  Bob 
passed  out  for  a  few  minutes.  Anyhow,  we  had  another  big  party 
and  everybody  was  very  excited. 


The  Civil  Case  Against  Bridges 


Roger:    It  wasn't  more  than  a  few  days  later  that  the  Justice  Department 
announced  it  was  preparing  to  launch  a  civil  trial  for  Bridges  to 
take  away  his  citizenship  and  to-- 

Shearer:   Deport  him?  Strip  him  of  his-- 

Roger:    Strip  him  of  his  citizenship.   That's  the  word.   Strip  him  of  his 
citizenship  and  eliminate  his  right  to  stay  in  the  country  and 
then  set  up  deportation  proceedings.   This  had  happened  to  him  so 
many  times  before  it  would  be  full  circle  all  over  again. 

Shearer:   Apparently  it  would  have  been  the  fifth  round  on  the  same  charge. 
The  civil  charge,  I  guess,  of  lying  in  his  naturalization. 

Roger:    In  this  case  they  had  to  prove  once  again  that  he  had  lied  when 
he  was  naturalized.   Remember,  because  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  they  had  to  charge  him  with  committing  a  fraud  by 
committing  perjury  so  he  could  become  a  citizen.   Now  they  would 
get  him  alone.   No  longer  a  conspiracy. 

Shearer:   Were  you  at  the  office  when  the  government  announced  its  plans  to 
proceed  with  the  civil  action? 

Roger:    I  think  somebody  called  and  said,  "We've  got  another  one  coming." 

Shearer:   But  in  this  case,  of  course,  Schmidt  and  Robertson  were  not 

involved?  What  was  Schmidt's  reaction?  Was  he  at  the  office? 

Roger:    No,  he  wasn't.   Schmidt  suddenly  found  himself  no  longer  in  the 
center  of  fame.   He  was  no  longer  an  officer  of  the  local  union. 
Phil  Sandin,  a  right-winger,  beat  him  in  a  very  close  election. 
So  Schmidt  found  himself  out  there,  a  working  longshoreman. 
Well,  Henry  was  getting  along  in  years,  and  longshoring  at  that 
time  was  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  You  had  to  carry 
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loads.   Belly-packing  and  that  sort  of  thing.   He  said  that  it 
was  pretty  rough.   I  remember  the  first  time  he  came  up  to  the 
office  after  he'd  worked  a  few  days.  He  was  tired  and  aching.  / 
little  overweight.  He'd  been  sitting  there  for  a  long  time  in 
the  courtroom. 

I  just  discovered  today  that  he  was  working  on  a  dock 
somewhere  and  two  men  in  civilian  clothes  came  in  and  escorted 
him  off  the  dock.  He  had  been  screened.   See  why  screening  was 
so  important.  The  irony  of  going  through  of  all  this,  including 
the  Supreme  Court  and  everything  else,  and  still  he  was  screened, 
By  the  way,  screening  was  finally  declared  unconstitutional. 

Before  we  talk  about  the  last  and  final  trial  of  Harry 
Bridges,  there  were  some  very  important  events  taking  place  in 
other  places,  including  Hawaii. 


Bugging  Reveals  FBI  Offer  in  Jack  Hall's  Smith  Act  Trial 


Roger:    In  Hawaii,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
hearings  in  1950,  and  partly  because  there  had  been  so  many  years 
in  which  employers --and  other  forces,  I'm  sure—were  trying  in 
every  possible  way  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  union,  the  Smith  Act 
was  seen  as  the  perfect  instrument  for  getting  Jack  Hall,  who  the 
government  claimed  was  a  former  member  of  the  Communist  party. 
The  indictment  charged  "...conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government 
by  force  and  violence." 

Remember,  in  front  of  HUAC,  Jack  had  refused  to  answer  the 
"Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been  a  Communist?"  question,  on 
grounds  that  we've  discussed  before.   Jack  Hall  said  later  to  the 
press  table:   "Remember,  I've  already  signed  the  Taft-Hartley 
affidavit.   A  sworn  affidavit  that  I  never  was  a  Communist." 
That's  on  the  record,  but  for  HUAC  he  wouldn't  do  it.   He  told 
the  press,  [reads] 

...the  hopes  of  Governor  Stainback  and  other 
anti-union  forces  that  the  hearings  will 
result  in  the  decapitation  of  the  ILWU 
leadership  won't  be  realized. . .Our  membership 
knows  their  gains—material,  political,  and 
social- -have  come  because  they  know  their 
union  and  their  leadership  is  honest  and 
won't  be  intimidated  by  anyone... 
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My  refusal  to  answer  questions  on  the 
ground  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me  should  not  be  misunderstood  by 
our  membership  or  level-headed,  clear- 
thinking  people.   It  is  based  on  my 
considered  judgment  and  on  the  advice  of  my 
attorney,  Meyer  Symonds.  A  'yes',  'no',  or 
'don't-know'  answer  could  easily  result  in  a 
perjury  indictment  with  perjured  witnesses 
against  me.   Hysteria  is  such  in  the  nation 
today  that  even  the  persecuted  president  of 
our  union,  Harry  Bridges,  was  placed  in  a  New 
York  convention  of  the  Communist  party  on  a 
day  when  he  was  three  thousand  miles  away... 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to  note  that  there  is 
on  file  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  a  federal  agency,  a  sworn  affidavit 
signed  by  me  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party. 

The  Smith  Act  was  always  used  as  an  instrument  to  try  to 
prove  that  certain  people  were  members  of  the  Communist  party  and 
that  the  party  was  an  organization  which  believed  in  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  and  so  forth.   So,  the  Smith  Act  came 
along  and  Jack  Hall  was  the  only  union  man  indicted.   It  was  not 
lost  on  the  union  rank  and  file  that  he  was  seized  just  three 
days  before  the  sugar  negotiations  would  hit  a  deadline- -midnight 
August  31.   Jack  was  the  main  honcho  of  the  islands  as  far  as  the 
union  was  concerned;  certainly  the  sharpest  and  brightest  and 
most  trusted  by  the  rank  and  file.   There  came  a  point  when  Jack 
Hall  wanted  to  have  a  separate  trial,  to  avoid  the  union  getting 
mixed  into  an  obvious  politically-motivated  trial.   The  six  other 
defendants  were,  if  I  remember  right,  Japanese  Americans. 

Shearer:   But  not  union  people? 

Roger:    Not  union  people,  but  some  members  of  the  Communist  party. 

Shearer:   Or  alleged  members? 

Roger:    Yes,  alleged  members  of  the  Communist  party.   I  was  working  then 

full  time  on  the  Dispatcher  because  Morris  Watson,  the  editor, 

was  in  Hawaii  to  cover  that  the  Smith  Act  trial.  At  one  point  an 

event  took  place  in  which  I  inadvertently  became  involved.  Many 

of  us  were  sure  the  purpose  of  the  trial  was  to  use  this  group  as 

a  background  to  get  at  Jack  Hall  and  to  hurt  the  union. 

An  amazing  event  gave  us  reinforcement  on  this  idea.   On 
Christmas  Eve,  1951,  two  FBI  agents,  Richard  Burrus  and  James 
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Condon,  dropped  in  to  visit  David  Thompson,  the  editor  and  the 
education  director  of  the  ILWU  in  Hawaii.  Dave  Thompson  was  a 
white  man,  very  much  to  the  left. 

Dave  was  home  one  day  and  not  feeling  well  because  of  some 
corrective  surgery  on  his  only  leg.  He  left  the  other  one  at  Iwo 
Jima,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.   You  can  imagine, 
no  matter  what  else  they  tried  to  pin  on  Dave,  he  already  had 
quite  a  few  medals  pinned  on  him  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  sort  of  feisty,  outspoken  guy,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  doctrinaire;  he  loved  the  union  and  played  an  important 
role  in  the  great  changes  in  the  lives  of  Hawaiian  workers. 

One  day  these  two  FBI  men  knocked  on  the  door  at  his  home 
high  up  on  Diamond  Head  looking  down  to  the  blue  ocean.   They 
said  they'd  like  to  talk  to  him  about  Jack  Hall.   He  indicated 
that  he  wasn't  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing,  but  call  him 
again.   The  reason  it  seemed  to  embarrass  him  was  because  a  few 
days  earlier,  he  was  seen  talking  to  these  two  FBI  guys  by  Meyer 
Symonds,  the  lawyer  for  Jack  Hall.   Symonds  walked  into  his  house 
and  found  him  and  two  haoles--three  white  guys  —  talking,  and  his 
lawyer  knows  these  guys  are  from  the  FBI.   So  David  said,  "Look, 
it's  an  embarrassing  situation,  talk  to  you  some  other  time  after 
the  lawyer  left . " 

Thompson  arranged  with  Symonds,  the  lawyer  and  with  a  union 
associate,  Bob  McElrath,  a  man  who  knew  his  way  around  Honolulu, 
to  put  a  very  good  Ampex  tape  recorder  underneath  Dave's  house. 
Bob  placed  a  microphone  in  an  old  phonograph  under  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.   Later,  Dave  told  the  FBI  men  he  could  see  them  at  his 
home,  because  he  was  because  he  was  recuperating  from  a  little 
more  surgery  on  his  stump.  They  came  all  smiles  and  sympathy. 

The  gist  of  their  discourse  was  in  effect  they  could  talk  to 
the  man  who  counts,  like  the  foreman  of  the  jury  or  somebody  in 
the  federal  court  system,  and  have  Hall's  case  separated  from  the 
others  if  Hall  would  only  agree  to  do  certain  things,  to  set  the 
machinery  in  motion.   I  have  heard  the  tapes  and  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  their  exchange.  Much  of  it  was  bantering  and 
circular  talk  and  innuendo- -full  of  subtle  hints.   "Setting  the 
machinery  in  motion"  meant  cutting  the  ILWU  in  Hawaii  away  from 
the  international  union  on  the  mainland.  They  hinted  about  a 
"deal"  the  FBI  could  make  if  Hall  would  remove  the  membership 
from  the  mainland  Communists- -from  Bridges  and  company. 

Their  offer  would  separate  Jack  Hall  from  the  others  and,  in 
effect,  guarantee  that  Hall  would  not  get  jail  time.   The  FBI- 
niks  used  words  like,  "We  can  get  in  touch  with  the  guy  who  could 
lay  it  on  the  line."  I  can  read  you  the  actual  words  they  used. 
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This  went  on  and  at  one  point  Dave  said  he  isn't  feeling  well, 
why  don't  they  come  back  some  time  again.  They  came  back  a 
second  time  and  more  of  the  same. 

Shearer:  More  of  the  recorded  exchange? 

Roger:    More  recorded.   Thompson  handled  himself  very  neatly.  At  one 
point  he  told  me  he  was  really  scared  because  one  of  the  FBI 
agents  was  wandering  around  the  room  and  looked  right  down  at 
this  bouquet  but  didn't  touch  it.   The  microphone  was  under  it. 
He  may  not  have  been  suspicious.   He  may  have  just  been  wandering 
out  of  boredom.   Dave  went  along  with  them  all  the  way.   It  was 
pretty  mean  stuff  and  Dave  at  one  point  said,  gee,  I  don't  think 
I  can  do  this  exactly  the  way  you  guys  want  because  he  would 
certainly  know  who  talked  to  you  guys  because  Meyer  Symonds,  they 
called  him  Sy,  the  lawyer  had  seen  them  together.   So  Dave  played 
it  in  such  a  way  that  these  fellows  really  felt  he  was  being  very 
serious  because  he  was  afraid  Jack  would  find  out  who  helped 
engineer  all  this. 

Shearer:   So  they  were  asking  him  to  give  information  about  Jack  or  about 
the  people? 

Roger:    No.   They  were  asking  him  basically  to  help  persuade  Jack  that 
these  guys  have  made  a  deal  in  which  he  would  still  be  the  head 
of  the  union  but  it  would  be  a  separate  union.   No.   They  were 
too  smart  to  ask  him  to  be  a  fink.   He  would  not  do  that.   But 
what  they  were  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  the  main  target  of  all 
this  is  not  a  bunch  of  useless  Communists.  At  one  point  they 
said  those  other  guys  are  a  bunch  of  second-rate  nobodies. 

It  was  Jack  Hall  they  were  interested  in.   Well,  the  union 
had  been  saying  all  along,  what  else  is  new?  Hall  had  said 
repeatedly  this  whole  Smith  Act  is  aimed  at  destroying  the  union. 
This  is  what  the  employers  wanted.   This  is  what  the  Honolulu 
Star  Bulletin  and  Advertiser  want.   This  is  what  HUAC  wanted. 

Now  they  took  all  this  material  and  they  played  it  on  the 
Hawaiian  radio  stations  two  nights  in  a  row.  Maybe  even  more,  I 
forget,  but  it's  fairly  long,  so  that  everybody  in  the  islands 
heard  it.   But  they  had  to  also  tell  them  what  they  were  -hearing, 
because  one  of  the  problems  was  it  was  very  fuzzy. 

Shearer:   Filtered  through  the  flowers  and  the  phonograph. 

Roger:    That's  right.  You  don't  have  that  much  control.   The  important 
point  is  that  all  of  this  is  played  on  the  air.   They  sent  me 
copies  of  the  tape.   I  heard  it.   I  called  this  fellow  who  did 
the  taping,  and  said  it's  fabulous,  marvelous,  but  it's  almost 
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impossible  to  understand.   I  said  I  got  an  idea.  When  you  get 
the  transcript  you  send  it  to  me  and  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the 
tape  and  I  will  put  it  together  with  all  the  main  parts  and  have 
the  main  parts  of  the  tape  exactly  as  it  is  put  on  this  record 
and  then  I  will  read  it  in  straight  English  from  your  transcript. 
So  we  took  all  the  main  parts  of  it  and  I  would  play  it  and  we 
would  stop  and  I  would  read  what  was  said- -exactly  word  for  word 
because  you  couldn't  do  it  simultaneously.  We  did  this  whole 
recording. 

Shearer:   So  you  did  a  kind  of  an  intermittent  voice  over? 

Roger:  Intermittent  voice  over  all  the  way  through.  Recorded  it.  Made 
quite  a  few  copies  and  we  offered  it  to  members  of  the  union  for 
sale  for  maybe  a  buck  or  two  bucks.  Quite  a  lot  were  bought. 

Shearer:   But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  money-maker  as  well  as-- 

Roger:    Hardly.   It  cost  us  money  but  we  got  some  of  it  back.   We  sold  it 
for  less  than  cost.  We  distributed  wherever  possible.  Whether 
people  paid  or  not.  Now,  a  little  extra  story.   Finally  he  was 
convicted. 

Shearer:   Jack  Hall? 

Roger:    Jack  Hall.   The  whole  group  was  convicted. 

Shearer:   Convicted  of? 

Roger:    Of  violating  the  Smith  Act.   That  was  overturned  by  either  the 
appeals  court  or  the  Supreme  Court. 


Deciding  to  Play  the  Tape  on  the  Air 


Roger:    May  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a  little  postscript.  I  wanted 

desperately  to  play  this  recording  on  my  broadcast  on  the  air.   I 

went  back  on  the  air  and  was  on  every  Sunday  night  at  radio 
station  KROW.   I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

Shearer:  Yes.   I  thought  you'd  been  fired.  Now  how  did  you  get  back  on? 

Roger:    Now  we're  going  back  a  little  time,  all  within  the  period 

1950-1952.  With  my  background  and  the  publicity  I  couldn't  get  a 
commercial  job  on  the  air.   I  got  a  call  one  day  from  an 
advertising  agency  man  who  had  listened  to  me  for  years,  a 
liberal  guy,  name  was  Hal  Small.   He  and  a  partner  named  Gatreaux 
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had  this  agency  in  Oakland.   He  said  he  would  try  to  get  me  a 
spot  on  the  air  if  I  could  afford  the  radio  time?  I  said  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  it.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  a  committee 
was  set  up  of  people  in  the  area  to  collect  money  for  the  Sidney 
Roger  Radio  Fund.  We  always  collected  enough  to  pay  for  the  time 
and  a  little  bit  for  me  too.   Sometimes  not  very  much,  but 
something.   The  committee  took  the  responsibility  to  collect  the 
money,  do  mailings  and  publicity.   They  knew  I  didn't  have  much 
spare  time.   I  had  to  write  the  broadcast  once  a  week.   I  was 
still  taking  care  of  a  couple  of  little  kids. 

Shearer:   With  no  other  means  of  support? 

Roger:    No  other  means  except—on  many  Sundays  I'd  be  invited  by  the 
Humanist  Society  of  Oakland  to  come  and  give  a  roundup  of  the 
meaning  of  the  world  news  that  week  and  they  would  make  a 
collection  so  I  might  take  thirty  or  forty  dollars  home  to  help 
buy  some  groceries.  Yes,  indeed.   Those  were  rough  times. 

Shearer:   Terrible  times.   So  you  had  financial  and  personal  strain? 

Roger:    It  was  rough.   Every  time  in  life  should  be  a  learning 

experience.   I  learned  more  than  I  wanted  at  this  point.   Later, 
I  went  to  work  on  the  waterfront.   That's  another  story. 

Shearer:   But  you  were  trying  to  get  this  tape  on  the  show? 

Roger:    I  got  the  tape.   But  there  was  a  problem,  not  about  getting  it  on 
the  air,  as  long  as  the  air  time  was  paid.   The  advertising 
agency  did  not  take  their  agency  fee,  15  percent.   It  was  their 
contribution  to  the  broadcast. 

it 

Roger:    About  the  broadcast,  however,  I  had  a  pang  of  conscience.   I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  people  being  bugged.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
the  man  who  was  being  bugged  was  in  his  own  home  and  he  was  the 
one  who  arranged  to  be  bugged.   If  you're  going  to  be  put  in  a 
position  like  that  in  your  home,  you  may  damn  well  want  to  have 
some  kind  of  protection.   But  I  have  certain  feelings.  I  was 
ambivalent  about  it.   So  I  made  a  phone  call  to  an  old  friend  who 
I  admired  greatly  and  who  I  must  say  admired  my  broadcasts.   I 
told  him  what  the  situation  was  and  I  said,  "How  would  you  react 
in  a  situation  if  you  were  in  my  spot?"  He  said,  "Well,  Sidney, 
I  don't  think  I  would  play  the  recording,  but  I  understand  how 
you  feel."  He  said,  "So  let  your  conscience  be  your  guide." 

I  thought  about  it  and  agonized  about  it.   I  decided  that 
this  was  much  too  important.   Everything  that  I've  always  been 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


trying  to  say  about  the  machinations  of  the  FBI  was  revealed  in 
this  recording  and  I'm  going  to  play  it  because  the  revelation  is 
significant  and  important.  The  buggers  were  caught  bugged—and 
offering  to  manipulate  the  judicial  system.   And,  worse, 
admittedly  trying  to  bust  a  union.   I  called  this  old  friend 
after  the  recording  was  played.  He  had  listened  to  it.  And  he, 
whose  name  was  Alexander  Meiklejohn--the  great  educator  who 
believed  in  absolute  freedom  of  expression— 


Oh,  yes. 

Said,  "yes,  I  heard  it1 
going  to  play  it." 


And  of  course  he  said,  "I  knew  you  were 


But  you  were  worried  about  Dave  Thompson's  sensibilities?   I 
thought  he  had  okayed  it.   Were  you  worried  about  the  two  FBI 
guys  who  were  bugged  without  their— 

Well,  Dave  Thompson  arranged  it.   As  for  the  FBI,  I  sure  as  hell 
weren't  concerned  about  them--I  wasn't  worried  about  any  of  them. 
I  was  worried  about  my  own  conscience. 

Conscience  for  having--? 

For  using  anything  that  was  bugged.   The  whole  process  of  bugging 
was  unsavory  to  me  because—well,  that  was  the  FBI's  stock  in 
trade  for  years.   I  don't  know  how  many  of  my  phone  calls  have 
been  bugged,  and  I  didn't  give  a  damn  because  there  was  almost 
nothing  that  I  would  say  on  a  phone  that  I  wouldn't  say  publicly 
on  the  air.   Nothing.   Dave  Thompson  obviously  would  want  me  to 
play  it  on  the  air.  They  played  it  on  the  air  in  Hawaii. 


Did  you  feel  it  was  FBI-type  tactics? 


No.   It  was  just  a  general  feeling  that  there's  something 
unsavory  about  the  whole  process.   But  to  use  it  against  people 
who  have  been  bugging  citizens  for  years— and  who  often  subverted 
our  system  of  justice— should  not  hit  my  conscience.   Putting  it 
bluntly,  I  didn't  let  my  conscience  stop  me. 

What  effect  did  playing  the  tape  have?  What  response  was  there? 

Well,  those  who  agreed  with  me  were  delighted  by  it.   I  don't 
remember  that  anybody  called  to  say  I  shouldn't  have  done  it. 

Apparently  it  didn't  prevent  Jack  Hall  from  being  convicted. 

Oh,  no,  not  at  all.   What  effect  did  playing  it  in  the  islands 
have?  Union  members  and  some  citizens  were  scandalized.   As  you 
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say,  the  federal  government  went  right  ahead  with  the  Smith  Act 
trial.   Oh,  it  had  one  peculiar  effect  that  you  might  imagine. 
FBI  agents  Richard  Burrus  and  James  Condon  left  Hawaii  and  were 
never  seen  on  the  islands  again.   In  other  words- 
Shearer:   It  blew  their  cover? 

Roger:    Yes.   If  they  were  such  smart  FBI-niks  that  they  couldn't  figure 
out  a  better  way  to  get  bugged  than  that,  they  probably  were  told 
to  rush  back  to  Washington  where  anything  goes.   That's  a  little 
sidebar,  but  an  interesting  one  and  I  was  very  much  involved. 


The  Last  Bridges  Trial.  1955 


Shearer:   Now  getting  back  to  the  last  Bridges  trial  on  the  civil  charge. 
What  do  you  remember? 

Roger:     I  was  in  court  every  day  and  I  saw  some  of  the  same  old,  paid 

professional  witnesses.   The  old  hacks  that  the  government  bought 
before  —  like  Schomaker  and  several  others—were  back  again.   But 
the  prosecution  was  not  foolish  enough  to  bring  them  all  back,  so 
they  threw  in  several  new  performers.   They  had  a  new  guy  who 
worked  for  the  employers  as  a  port  captain,  David  "Butch" 
Saunders,  who  swore  that  he  collected  dues  from  Communists  and 
testified  he  collected  dues  from  Bridges  in  the  Balboa  Building, 
where  the  union  had  an  office.   In  any  case,  there  were  a  number 
of  others  who  came  along  with  some  of  the  same  old  stories--de1a 
vu,  as  the  saying  goes. 

The  government  had  new  prosecutors—no  more  Jiggs  Donohue. 
And  this  time  the  tried  and  experienced  defense  team  of  Richard 
Gladstein  and  Norman  Leonard  was  in  charge- -men  who  knew  their 
way  around  the  courts  and  had  the  political  moxie  to  come  up  with 
meaningful  cross-examinations.   Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  were  not 
involved  at  all  in  this  one.   By  this  time  Hallinan  had  run  for 
president  under  the  Progressive  party— while  still  in  jail. 

Most  significant,  was  a  distinguished  trial  lawyer  brought 
in  to  work  with  the  defense  team  and  to  make  an  opening  statement 
and  to  cross-examine  witnesses.  He  was  Telford  Taylor,  retired 
brigadier  general,  famed  chief  U.S.  prosecutor  in  the  Nazi  War 
Crimes  trial  in  Nuremburg,  Germany.   I  imagine  Federal  District 
Judge  Louis  Goodman  was  impressed  to  have  a  world  figure  in  his 
court.   But  this  judge  was  in  charge,  and  impeccable  in  the 
conduct  of  his  court.   The  theme  of  Taylor's  opening  remarks  was 
in  one  clear  statement.   After  stating  his  hope  that  Bridges 's 
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entire  record  would  be  exposed  in  open  court,  he  said,  "This  is 
not  the  record  of  a  Communist  revolutionary.  This  is  a  record  of 
successful  trade  union  leadership." 

This  trial  saw  the  same  type  of  witnesses  we  met  before. 
There  were  a  number  of  very  good  defense  witnesses  who  swore  to 
Bridges 's  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity—character 
witnesses.  A  few  of  them  were  employers  or  other  notables,  but 
most  were  old-time  longshoremen  from  various  ports.   Ironically, 
one  of  them  from  the  port  of  Seattle,  Frank  Jenkins,  who  appeared 
as  a  character  witness  was  told  within  a  few  days  that  his  coast 
guard  pass  had  been  lifted  and  he  could  no  longer  work  on  docks 
he'd  worked  on  for  decades.  Came  the  day- -it  was  not  a  jury 
trial—in  which  Judge  Goodman  was  to  make  his  decision.  The 
courtroom  was  in  the  post  office  building  in  San  Francisco. 

Shearer:   How  many  days  had  you  been  there?   Roughly.   A  week? 

Roger:    Oh,  probably  closer  to  five  weeks.   There  were  sixteen  court  days 
between  June  20  and  July  29,  1955—a  short  trial  as  such  trials 
go.   The  courtroom  was  so  crowded  that  a  large  group  of  people 
clustered  at  the  back  door,  the  door  through  which  jurors  and 
witnesses  enter.  Many  from  the  union  and  many  from  the  street. 
There  was  a  sense  of  history  in  the  air— maybe  the  end  of  a 
generation  of  trials.  As  I  walked  I  heard  someone  say,  "Oh,  boy, 
you're  lucky."  I  managed  to  sit  at  a  press  table  which  was  right 
next  to  the  defense  table.   There  were  Gladstein,  Leonard,  and 
Bridges.   On  this  sixteenth  day  in  court,  the  judge  took  the 
bench  and  started  reading  his  decision.   There  was  electricity  in 
the  courtroom. 

Judge  Goodman  spoke  very  clearly,  and  even  though  he  seemed 
to  drone,  he  covered  every  possible  base.   He  wasn't  about  to  be 
overruled  because  of  judicial  errors.   I  got  the  feeling  he 
realized  this  was  history.  He  reviewed  much  of  the  history  of 
Bridges 's  cases,  and  of  the  last  trial.   He  found  many  of  the 
government's  witnesses,  "flimsy,  unacceptable,  unsubstantial"  and 
more  in  the  same  vein.   I  have  a  few  quotes  from  his  lengthy 
opinion  (which  can  be  found  in  The  Dispatcher.  August  5,  1955). 

"The  testimony  of  the  'former'  Communists  was  tinged  and 
colored  with  discrepancies,  animosities,  vituperations,  hates  and 
above  all,  with  lengthy  speeches  and  declarations  of  viewpoints, 
which,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  is  a  disease  with  which 
Communists  are  afflicted.   Respondent,  himself,  was  not  a  good 
witness;  he  was  perhaps  the  most  voluble  of  all;  he  made 
misstatements  and  was  at  times  evasive.   His  denial  of  party 
membership  and  avowal  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  were, 
however,  articulate  and  emphatic." 
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Gradually,  I  sensed  that  this  judge  was  going  to  acquit 
Bridges.  And  I  looked  Bridges  in  the  eyes  and  started  nodding  my 
head  with  a  "yes"  very  slowly  toward  Harry.  He  kept  looking  at 
me  and  very  slowly  shaking  his  head  "no." 

Shearer:   Really.   He  did  not  think  so? 

Roger:    I  don't  know  what  he  thought.   I  just  know  that  he  made  his 

little  shake  of  "no"  and  I  did  a  little  shake  of  "yes."  We  were 
inconspicuous.  We  were  looking  at  each  other.  More  and  more  I 
went  shaking  "yes"  and  pretty  soon  I  noticed  something  I  had 
never  seen  before.   Two  tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks  and 
then,  of  course,  tears  started  running  down  my  checks. 

And  then,  at  the  end,  the  judge  spoke  some  remarkable  words: 
"Only  a  weak  yielding  to  extra-judicial  clamor  would  excuse 
acceptance  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  as 
proof  of  the  allegations  of  the  complaint. 

"My  conclusion  is  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  prove 
the  allegations  of  its  complaint  as  to  respondent's  alleged 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. .. .Counsel  will  present,  after  notice,  a  decree  in  favor 
of  respondent." 

At  that  point  there  was  a  roar  in  the  courtroom.   I  ran  to 
the  side  door  and  I  yelled,  "We  won."  There  were  the  people  I 
knew  who  had  worked  so  hard  all  these  years.   Their  faces  opened 
up  like  it  was  an  explosion  of  light  pouring  out  of  them.   They 
were  yelling  and  cheering. 

There  in  one  corner  I  saw  the  man  who  was  the  local  INS 
[Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service]  administrator,  Bruce 
Barber,  who  normally  had  a  kind  of  a  slightly  pinkish,  somewhat 
pocked  face--pinkish/pockish  face.   He  was  standing  in  a  corner 
all  by  himself.   He  must  have  known  in  advance  what  was  going  to 
happen.   By  the  time  I  looked  through  the  shining  faces  that  were 
just  exploding  with  light,  this  man  was  standing  with  a  face  so 
gray  I  thought  he  was  dead.   Remember,  this  is  the  man  who  had 
made  something  like  a  lifetime  career  to  put  Harry  Bridges  in 
jail  and  then  deport  him.  And  aside  from  the  couple  of  weeks  or 
so  that  Bridges  was  in  jail  following  his  bail  revocation  he  had 
never  spent  any  time  in  jail.   I'll  never  forget  the  explosive 
joy  on  the  one  hand  and  this  dead-mask,  pasty-faced  Bruce  Barber. 

Shearer:  What  an  excellent  final  scene  to  fit  in. 
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Roger:    It  was  a  great  final  scene.   It  was  as  if  the  end  of  time  had 
come  for  a  man's  whole  life.   What  a  loss.   Couldn't  have 
happened  to  a  nicer  son-of-a-bitch. 

Shearer:   [chuckles]  Thank  you,  Sidney. 
Roger:    [chuckles]  You're  welcome. 
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XVI  UROC,  THE  ROSENBERGS,  AND  'SALT  OF  THE  EARTH1 


Editing  the  Railroad  Newspaper 


[Interview  13:  April  25,  1990] ff 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


We're  backtracking  a  little  bit  from  the  B-R-S  trial  so  you  can 
talk  about  editing  a  railroad  union  [United  Railroad  Operating 
Crafts]  newspaper  in  1952-1953. 

Backtracking  is  sort  of  the  story  of  my  life;  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  any  one  time  with  no  one  job.   In 
fact,  I  had  a  blackboard  in  my  kitchen  in  Berkeley  on  which  I  had 
a  sign  called  "Hats."  What  hat  am  I  wearing  today?   I  night  have 
three  different  hats  in  one  day.   For  example,  I  might  have  to 
write  a  radio  program  for  the  next  day;  and  teach  an  English 
Composition  course  at  night  at  Chabot  College;  and  go  over  to  the 
city  to  work  on  something  for  the  Bridges "s  case,  which  was 
getting  ready  for  the  Supreme  Court.   This  wearing  of  many  hats 
created  a  sense  sometimes  now  of  not  knowing  exactly  what  was  the 
order  of  things,  because  events  never  seemed  orderly. 

My  notes  say  in  1952-1953  you  were  editing  the  railroad  union 
paper.   So  you  would  have  been  in  the  middle  of  Bridges,  either 
in  trial  or  in  one  of  the  intervals. 

Actually,  getting  ready  for  the  Supreme  Court.   I  also  had  my  two 
kids  home  then.   One  boy  was  almost  seven  and  the  other  boy  just 
turned  eleven.   I  made  their  breakfast,  sent  them  off  to  school, 
washed  their  clothes,  tried  to  be  home  when  they  came  home  and 
tried  to  make  some  bucks  so  as  to  be  able  to  live. 

Because  you  had  been  let  go  from  your  radio  program. 

I  had  been  let  go.   I  started  a  new  program  with  a  committee  for 
the  Sidney  Roger  Radio  Fund.   But  the  truth  is  I  was  really 
scraping.   Part  of  my  scraping  was  that  I  used  to  go  every  Sunday 
to  the  Humanist  Society  in  Oakland  to  give  them  my  interpretation 
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of  the  week's  news.   They  were  mostly  older  liberals,  who  would 
collect  money  and  I'd  sometimes  come  home  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
bucks  in  order  to  feed  the  kids  for  a  while.   It  might  seem  like 
quite  a  downfall  from  a  pretty  exciting  past.   I  didn't  consider 
it  exactly  a  downfall.  You  do  what  you  have  to  do. 

Shearer:   Right.  And  were  you  teaching  at  this  point,  too,  or  was  this 
slightly  later? 

Roger:    Slightly  later.   It  seems  I've  always  been  overlapping.   I  was 
taking  care  of  the  kids  and  worried  about  my  divorced  wife  who 
was  still  drinking.   I  was  already  starting,  in  a  sense,  to  court 
Hazel  under  circumstances  which  were  most  difficult  because  I 
wasn't  too  sure  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  my  life  and  neither  was 
she  because  she  was  in  the  process  of  getting  a  divorce.   I  tell 
you,  to  be  human  is  to  be  complex.   I  make  that  explanation  for 
what  it's  worth,  as  a  background  to  the  events  of  this  time. 

At  this  particular  point  I  remember  one  night  when  I  lived 
in  a  cottage  on  Neilson  Street  right  by  Oilman  Street  in 
Berkeley,  in  a  nice  working-class  neighborhood.  Most  people 
living  there  were  either  graduate  students  or  skilled  workers. 
One  night  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  an  older  man,  maybe 
sixty,  wearing  a  heavy,  navy  blue  suit,  came  in.   It  seemed 
strange  to  see  a  dark  suit  and  black  tie  in  Berkeley.   He  gave  me 
his  name,  H.A.  Bolen,  and  said,  "I'm  the  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Railroad  Operating  Crafts,  and  we  need  an 
editor.   I've  heard  you're  not  working  at  the  moment  and  we  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  that."  Then  I  realized  that  the  heavy, 
dark  suit  was  a  railroad  conductor's  blue  suit.  And  he  looked 
like  a  conductor.   He'd  been  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Conductors.   I  said  I'd  be  interested,  even  thought  it 
was  kind  of  a  gag.   I  couldn't  believe  that  he'd  knock  on  the 
door  without  calling. 

Shearer:   And  this  was  a  white  man? 

Roger:    Oh,  yes.   By  the  way,  this  is  a  very  important  point  you  just 

made.  I  went  to  the  union  office  in  San  Francisco  and  talked  to 
the  president  of  the  union,  a  pleasant  old  man,  named  J.A.  Ford. 
I  was  very  curious  about  what  kind  of  a  setup  this  would  be . 

UROC  stands  for  United  Railroad  Operating  Crafts.   He  was 
trying—as  the  CIO  did  at  one  time—to  bring  together  all  the 
people  who  were  craft  workers  working  within  the  same  industry. 
The  new  union  would  be  made  up  primarily  of  engineers,  firemen, 
conductors,  brakemen,  and  switchmen.  You  asked  if  this  man  were 
white.   You  may  have  noticed  I  missed  an  important  part  of  the 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


railroad  crafts,  which  is  Pullman  porters,  who  are  all  black. 
Pullman  porters  are  almost  the  thing  of  the  past  now. 

I  found  out  what  they  were  trying  to  do  and  I  explained  I 
was  personally  very  interested  in  industrial  unionism,  that  I  had 
worked  at  the  ILWU  Dispatcher  for  a  long  time.   They  knew  about 

They  knew  more  about  me  than  I  knew  about  them. 


me. 


Was  this  because  of  your  radio  broadcast? 

Yes.   They  had  also  heard  that  I'd  done  a  lot  of  work  around  the 
ILWU  but  that  I  wasn't  working  at  the  moment.   I  liked  the  whole 
idea.   They  had  had  an  editor  who  suddenly  quit.   I  wasn't 
interested  in  asking  why  somebody  else  quit.   I  never  found  out. 


White-Only  Policy 


Roger:    I  looked  at  the  bylaws  of  the  United  Railroad  Operating  Crafts. 

Adopted  and  effective  September  1,  1951.   This  was  now  late  1952. 
I  looked  at  qualification  for  membership  and  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
was  struck  dumb.   I  read  to  Section  2--Qualif ication.  [reads] 
"Membership  shall  be  limited  to  members  of  the  white  race  who  are 
employed  as  conductors,  engineers,  brakemen,  firemen,  hostlers, 
hostler  helpers  and  yardmen..." 

Shearer:   Hostlers? 

Roger:    Hostlers--means  maintenance  men  on  trains  in  the  yards--  "...who 
are  of  good  moral  character.  No  person  who  has  ever  taken  the 
place  of  another  person  on  a  legally  authorized  strike  shall  be 
admitted  to  membership."  These  men  had  been  in  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  for  years  and  were  good  union  people.   Historically, 
in  1893,  their  forebears  established  a  somewhat  similar  craft 
organization,  the  remarkable  old  American  Railroad  Union,  headed 
by  Eugene  Debs.  A  year  later  that  led  to  the  infamous  Pullman 
strike,  which  profoundly  affected  labor  and  made  a  socialist  out 
of  Debs.  These  people  had  a  good  labor  background,  but  they 
wanted  the  brotherhoods  to  develop  what  they  felt  was  more  like 
CIO  unions,  in  which  everybody  would  work  together. 

Shearer:  What  about  the  Pullman  porters?  They  would  not  be  included? 

Roger:    Oh,  no.   No,  they  wouldn't  be  included  and,  in  fact,  were  not 

included  in  the  white  brotherhoods  either.  What  they  were  trying 
to  do  is  to  move  the  railroad  brotherhoods  into  one  organization. 
I  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  (Turned  out  that  it  wasn't  such 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


a  great  idea  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  had  no  particular 
interest  in  them.  Found  them  a  kind  of  a  threat.) 

On  the  employment  question  I  turned  to  Harry  Bridges  for 
advice.   I  said  I'd  really  like  to  get  a  good  job  and  I  couldn't 
work  for  the  Dispatcher  because  they  had  a  full  crew.  The  trials 
were  over  for  the  time  being.   I'd  been  to  Hawaii  and  done  my 
work.   And  the  existing  editor,  Morris  Watson,  was  doing  quite 
well  with  the  help  of  a  famous  movie  writer  named  Alvah  Bessie, 
who  was  one  of  the  Hollywood  Ten.  When  he  got  out  of  Texarkana 
Federal  Prison,  he  got  a  job  working' with  Morris  Watson. 

Harry  said  that  he  thinks  the  idea  of  an  industrial  union  in 
any  situation  is  always  good  to  try  out.   So  I  said,  "Let  me  read 
you  the  bylaws."  I  read  this  thing  about  whites  only.   I  said, 
"That  really  gives  me  a  start.   I  can't  handle  that."  He  said, 
"I'll  tell  you,  you're  not  here  to  change  the  world.  You  need  a 
job.   If  you  think  you  can  make  any  difference,  you  can't  unless 
you're  working  there  anyhow.   Try  it  out  and  see  how  it  works." 
He  said,  "I'd  take  it  if  I  were  you."  Of  course,  I  just  needed 
somebody  to  tell  me  something  like  that,  I  really  did. 

I  went  there  and  I  started  working.  I  put  together  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good-looking  paper.  It  was  narrow; 
very  narrow- - 

You  mean  in  terms  of  the  issues  that  it  covered? 

The  issues  of  the  union.   They  were  just  interested  in  the  very 
narrow  area  of  the  railroad  unions. 

And  reorganizing  to  collect  them  under  one  umbrella? 

That's  right.   I  started  doing  certain  things  for  them  that 
they'd  never  done  before.   They  went  along  with  most  of  it.   Like 
a  Labor  Day  issue  that  stressed  cooperation  with  all  unions.   And 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  did  a  big  editorial  about  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  why  labor  has  to  stick  together  to  fight  the  forces 
that  try  to  separate  working  people.   I  did  one  editorial  in 
which  I  suggested  that  democracy  also  has  to  include  people  of 
all  races,  creeds  and  colors.   I  didn't  get  direct  criticism,  but 
I  got  a  lot  of  indirect  flack.  You  know  what  indirect  flack 
sounds  like?  Such  as  "We  only  have  four  pages  and  we  happen  to 
have  a  letter  to  the  editor  section  and  we  have  to  have  this  or 
that.  We  don't  have  the  space  to  get  involved  in  too  many 
political  things."  That's  what  you  call  indirect  flack.   But  as 
they  say  about  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  you're  pretty  dumb  if 
you  don't  understand  that  sometimes  the  things  you  talk  about  are 
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not  the  things  that  people  are  thinking.   I  think  I  mentioned 
this  before.   I  learned  a  lot  about  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

I  wrote  several  articles  about  labor  unity.  Which  sounds 
almost  like  an  oxymoron  when  you're  trying  to  pull  together 
members  of  other  unions  into  one.   I  felt  all  these  things  go 
together  somehow.  The  CIO  was  organized  under  the  same  kinds  of 
circumstances   It  worked  pretty  well,  in  most  cases. 

Shearer:   Did  anyone  actually  cut  an  editorial  or  did  it  just  try  to  make 
you  feel  a  little  uncomfortable? 

Roger:    Never  did.   I  would  say,  "Here's  what  I'd  like  to  write."  When 
you  work  for  what's  called  a  house  organ  you  don't  write  it  and 
then  tell  them.   I  did  that  a  few  times  with  Bridges  and  got  more 
than  a  little  flack.  You  say,  "What  do  you  think  we  should  do 
for  the  editorial  this  week?"  Then  you  discuss  it.   I  discussed 
the  idea  with  this  old  man  Ford,  this  aristocrat,  that  we  ought 
to  make  a  point  that  democracy  really  has  to  include  all 
Americans  including  all  races.  He  said,  "I  agree  with  you."  He 
said,  "I  don't  particularly  like  this  white-only  thing,  but  you 
can't  attract  people  who've  been  in  a  white-only  union  by  telling 
them  you're  going  to  make  those  kinds  of  changes." 

Well,  you  know  what  helped  me  a  great  deal?  I  was  just 
reading  some  old  UROC  Facts  that  I  edited.   By  the  way,  my  name 
appears  in  the  masthead  in  June  1,  1953,  as  S.  Roger,  Editor.   It 
is  very  important  for  me  to  make  that  point  because  S.  Roger 
later  on  became  very  important.   I'll  explain  that  soon. 


1946  Broadcast  on  Importance  of  Railroad  Unity 


Roger:    Two  letters  to  the  editor  became  very  very  important  to  me.   In 
1946,  when  I  just  started  to  work  as  a  labor  commentator  there 
was  a  big  national  railroad  strike  and  I  talked  about  it  often. 
In  the  Bay  Area,  it  is  difficult  now  for  people  to  realize  how 
important  railroads  were  around  here.  Few  people  flew,  and  most 
took  either  the  Cascade  up  to  the  northwest  or  the  Daylight  or 
the  Owl  down  to  Los  Angeles  or  the  Union  Pacific  across  the 
country.   Sante  Fe.   Southern  Pacific.   All  important. 

I  was  shocked  that  Truman  threatened  to  call  out  the  army  to 
run  the  trains.   I  did  a  broadcast  that  apparently  hit  home.   It 
was  kind  of  sentimental  too.   I  said:  When  I  was  a  kid  I  thought 
the  greatest  thing  that  could  happen  was  to  stand  by  a  railroad 
crossing  and  watch  the  trains  go  by  and  wave  at  the  engineer  and 
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fireman  or  maybe  a  brakeman  at  the  rear  end  of  the  caboose.  When 
a  fireman  or  an  engineer  would  wave  back  at  me  I'd  think  this  is 
the  nicest  thing  that  could  happen  to  me.  These  are  wonderful 
people.  This  is  something  real.  A  lot  of  young  people  know  that 
feeling  if  they  ever  got  near  a  railroad.   On  my  broadcast,  I 
said,  "And  to  think  that  the  President  is  now  calling  these 
people  un-American;  to  think  that  engineers  and  firemen  and 
trainmen  are  being  told  that  the  army  is  going  to  run  the 
railroad.   Take  them  over.   Make  them  appear  unpatriotic.   These 
people  who  have  connected  this  entire  country  with  these  steel 
rails.   These  tendons.   The  muscles  that  binds"--oh,  boy  I  really 
waxed- -something  or  other. 

Well,  that  hit  home.   A  lot  of  letters  came  to  the  radio 
station.   Then,  early  in  1953,  seven  years  later,  two  letters, 
sent  to  me  as  editor  of  UROC  Facts,  said  that  Sid  Roger  really 
did  a  great  deal  for  our  morale  back  then.   He  understood  us. 
I  printed  those  two  letters  in  the  union  paper. 


Red-Baiting  by  the  Rochester  Sun 


Roger:    Now  what  makes  this  important  is  that  soon  after  I  started  as 
editor  of  the  UROC  newspaper  they  knew  who  S.  Roger  was.   What 
made  it  important  was  that  the  Rochester  Sun.  New  York,  was  told 
by,  I  assume,  some  Railroad  Brotherhood  people,  that  S.  Roger  is 
a  Communist;  the  Tenney  Committee  has  a  report  about  him.   He's 
the  editor  for  UROC  now.   The  paper  ran  a  headline  about  secret 
Reds  in  the  rail  unions  and  reported  that  a  big  scandal  is 
brewing. 

The  scandal  was  that  they  went  to  the  main  library  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  which  was  supposed  to  have  copy  of  the 
Tenney  Committee  report,  but  they  couldn't  find  it.  The 
newspaper  headline  asked:  Who  stole  the  Tenney  Committee?   But 
the  head  librarian  said  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  they  never 
did  have  a  copy  of  the  Tenney  Report.  They  didn't  even  know 
about  it.  There  was  a  big  stink  about  the  report,  but  the  paper 
managed  somehow  to  print  that  Tenney  referred  to  me  as  "...a 
functionary  of  the  Communist  Party."  I  wrote  a  long  editorial 
statement  in  UROC  Facts  about  who  I  am  and  what  I  believe. 

Shearer:   Okay.   You  found  the  Rochester  Sun's  article? 

Roger:    Yes,  and  the  paper's  motto  says  "Reflects  the  Liberal  View."  The 
February  26,  1953  issue  of  the  paper  has  the  headline:  "New  Rail 
Union  Red  Inspired?" 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Meaning  you,  the  Red? 
union? 


You,  Sidney  Roger,  had  inspired  the  rail 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer; 


Roger: 


The  story  says,  "Documents  apparently  missing  from  local  public 
libraries  mark  new  labor  strife  here."  Then  it  adds,  "New  labor 
strife  in  Rochester  has  suddenly  been  plunged  into  the  darkest 
intrigue  and  mystery  with  its  roots  in  communism  and  with 
important  documents  apparently  disappearing  from  no  less  a  public 
place  than  the  Rundell  Memorial  Library."   Then  it  talks  about 
attempts  by  a  new  labor  group  to  organize  New  York  Central  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  shops  already  organized  by  the  brotherhoods. 

The  so-called  "mystery  with  its  roots  in  communism"  referred 
to  the  January  1,  1953  issue  of  UROC  Facts  which  listed  S.  Roger 
as  the  new  editor.   Then  there  is  a  statement  in  the  Rochester 
paper  from  some  brotherhood  representatives  of  the  trainmen,  the 
firemen  and  the  engineers,  saying  the  Tenney  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  the  State  of  California  frequently  refers 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Roger  as  a  "left-wing  commentator."   Then  it  talks 
about  the  specter  of  communism  rearing  its  ugly  head  because  the 
Tenney  Report  disappeared  from  the  library.   One  man  says  he  has 
seen  the  volume  in  the  legislative  reference  section  of  the 
library  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  account  for  the 
disappearance.   Officials  at  the  Munroe  County  Law  Library  report 
they  have  none  there.   The  five  volumes  and  records  seem  to  have 
vanished  into  thin  air.   The  Rochester  paper  prints  Tenney  saying 
Sidney  Roger,  radio  commentator,  is  a  paid  functionary  of  the 
Communist  party  and  also  saying  I  spread  Kremlin  propaganda  to 
anyone  who  tunes  in  my  program. 

I'd  like  to  go  back  to  something  the  Rochester  Sun  said  in  which 
it  described  a  move  of  UROC  to  organize  New  York  Central  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  shops  already  unionized  by  the  brotherhoods. 
Does  this  seem  significant  in  the  context  of  this  story? 

Oh,  yes.   I  think  the  railroad  brotherhoods  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  stop  UROC  from  organizing  is  to  say  the  guy  they  hired  as 
the  editor  is  a  Communist.   What  better  way.   By  February,  1953, 
McCarthy  was  roaring  in  this  country.   What  better  way  to  stop 
anyone  from  doing  anything  than  by  calling  him  a  Communist? 

f 

Had  you  been  criticized  or  accused  in  the  context  of  your  UROC 
activities  before  this  or  did  it  come  about  out  of  Rochester? 

This  came  out  of  Rochester.   This  could  have  come  out  of  any  part 
of  the  railroad  brotherhoods.   I  recall  seeing  another  headline 
about  the  same  kind  of  situation  from  Buffalo,  New  York.   By  the 
way,  probably  the  same  railroads,  too. 
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During  the  McCarthy  period,  there  was  nothing  more  useful. 
If  one  person  could  be  found—let's  say  at  the  University  of 
California  because  the  loyalty  oaths  were  really  bouncing  around 
at  that  time-  -if  they  could  have  found  one  person  who  they  could 
have  proved—without  just  using  labels  —  if  they  could  have  proved 
somebody  really  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  party,  that  could 
have  destroyed  the  fight  against  the  loyalty  oaths.   Professors, 
with  some  exceptions,  can  be  very  timid;  some  can  get  so 
frightened  that  many  of  them  will  turn  around  and  join  the  attack 
on  people.   The  best  example  is  one  t  think  I  may  have  mentioned 
before,  the  really  famous  liberal  economics  professor,  Robert 
Brady,  who  wrote  a  masterly  study  — 


Roger:     --The  Spirit  and  Structure  of  German  Fascism,  which  is  still  to 
this  day  a  seminal  work.   He  had  the  most  exciting  group  of  TA's 
in  the  economics  department  working  for  him.   Some  who  have 
become  quite  famous  since.   He  was  the  one  who  signed  the  loyalty 
oath  and  finally  told  these  TA's  to  "get  dry  behind  the  ears" 
when  they  expressed  shock  at  his  actions.   He  said  that  to  one 
particular  TA  named  Douglas  Dowd,  when  Brady  decided  he  would 
sign  the  loyalty  oath.   Some  people  get  stampeded  by  this 
situation. 

I  think  the  fact  that  they  hired  me,  hurt  UROC.   If  anybody 
wanted  out  this  was  a  way  of  getting  out.   But  they  kept  me  there 
another  six  months  and  I  quit  on  my  own  because  they  didn't  have 
any  money  and  I  knew  that  they  couldn't  afford  to  keep  me. 

Shearer:   What  editorial  position  did  UROC  take  to  address  the  concerns  of 
the  brotherhood? 

Roger:    This  union  was  trying  to  tell  rail  workers  that  the  brotherhoods 
were  getting  weaker  as  railroad  lines  were  changing,  that  they 
were  becoming  used  more  for  freight  and  less  for  passengers. 
Also  that  mechanization  and  modernization  in  railroads  would  mean 
less  security  and  many  people  losing  jobs.   That  if  they  worked 
in  a  united  fashion,  they  would  be  more  effective  even  with  new 
mechanization.   The  ILWU  proved  that  on  the  waterfront;  no  one 
lost  his  job  as  modernization  was  established.   I  wrote  an 
editorial  called,  "United  We  Stand,"  which  is  that  five  crafts 
are  bound  together  by  unbroken  lines,  and  that  the  relationship 
is  symbolized  in  the  logo  of  UROC  by  five  railroad  ties  that  hold 
the  tracks  together.   Pretty  nice  symbol. 

A  representational  election  was  coming  up  and  a  lot  of 
people  in  Southern  Pacific  were  seriously  thinking  of  shifting 
over  to  the  UROC.   Most  of  what  I  wrote  was  of  specific  interest 
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only  to  workers  in  railroad  unions;  most  of  these  editorials 
dealt  with  the  way  the  trains  were  run  and  who  did  what  on  the 
trains.  A  lot  of  technical  stuff. 


Shearer:   I  remember  in  the  fifties  there  was  a  state  ballot  proposition 
dealing  with  railroad  engineers  and  f iremen--eliminating  the 
firemen.   The  railroad  unions  were  accused  of  featherbedding. 

Roger:    Featherbedding  is  an  interesting  point.  The  railroad  unions 
would  say  no  one  man  should  be  totally  in  charge  of  a  train 
running  along  at  sixty  to  seventy  miles  per  hour  because  you  need 
both  sides  of  the  track  looked  at.   Of  course,  it  is  true  that 
firemen  were  no  longer  shoveling  coal,  that  many  trains  were 
diesel  electrics  and  firemen  mostly  made  sure  that  the  gauges 
were  right  and  that  the  train  was  running  well.   So  from  that 
standpoint  the  railroads  could  call  it  featherbedding.   For  years 
they'd  been  trying  to  do  away  with  the  extra  man.  Many  Japanese 
run  monstrous  475-thousand-ton  tankers  with  one  man  on  the  bridge 
all  night  long.   One  man  alone  as  lookout  plus  steering  and 
watching  the  radar,  everything.   Yes,  they  have  automatic  pilots 
and  engines  that  run  themselves.   One  man  alone  saves  money.   But 
if  that  one  man  trips  and  falls  and  the  ship  is  going  alone — 

Shearer:   Or  is  drinking?  As  in  the  Exxon  tanker  Valdez.   Asleep. 

Roger:    That's  right.  Anyhow,  I  said  in  this  editorial,  let's  look  at  a 
little  history.   I'd  done  some  reading  about  railroad  men  in  1893 
who  had  tried  a  similar  organization  under  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  Debs.   He  too  was  hassled  and  smeared  with  political 
labels.   I  mentioned  how  smear  campaigns  and  character 
assassination  were  used  to  blind  the  real  issues.   It's  the  old 
business  of  Red-baiting  to  evade  the  real  issues.   I  wrote,  You 
know  what  the  real  issues  are.   Everybody  knows.   Higher  wages, 
safer  working  conditions,  higher  returns  for  night  work,  Sundays 
and  the  holidays,  adequate  annual  guarantees,  three  weeks 
vacation  with  full  pay,  sick  leave.  All  the  things  labor  has 
fought  for  over  years  and  years.  A  lot  of  the  brotherhoods  in 
competition  with  each  other  had  not  won  all  these  same  things. 

In  other  words,  you  get  down  to  what's  called  pork  chops, 
and  this  union  was  made  up  of  guys  who  were  real  pork-choppers. 
I  stuck  to  the  issues.   I  said,  UROC  president  Ford  can  fire  me 
anytime.   But  if  you  think  firing  me  will  make  any  difference, 
forget  it.   They'll  find  something  else  because  they  don't  want 
to  compete  with  the  idea  of  a  united  organization. 

Shearer:  What  made  you  feel  President  Ford  was  an  aristocrat  of  labor? 


Roger: 


It's  their  word.   They  call  engineers  aristocrats  of  labor. 
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Shearer:  Why? 

Roger:    I'm  not  sure.  Maybe  because  the  engineer  ran  the  trains  which 

connected  the  country  together,  moved  people  and  produce.   He  was 
the  man  in  charge.  He  was  the  captain  of  his  ship. 

Shearer:   So  his  job--his  actual  job  is  more  exalted  than  other- 
Roger:    Yes.   Exalted.  The  fireman  who's  shoveling  coal,  he's  sweating 
and  working.  Here's  this  guy  with  one  hand  on  the  throttle  and 
the  other  on  the  brake.  There  are  other  guys  back  there, 
brakemen  getting  in  between  cars  and  risking  their  lives 
uncoupling  or  coupling  the  cars.  That's  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  jobs  in  the  world.   Conductors  were  going  around 
picking  up  tickets  and  taking  care  of  recalcitrant  ladies  and 
crying  babies.   Everybody  does  his  job,  but  the  engineer- -mon 
dieu.   He  is  responsible,  he  is  the  man  who  toots  the  whistle  as 
the  choo-choo  roars  by. 


Replying  to  Accusers 


Roger:    Incidentally,  just  for  the  sake  of  finishing  this  aspect,  I  think 
there's  nothing  much  more  to  say  about  this.   I  wrote  an 
editorial  statement  by  S.  Roger  saying  that  just- 
Shearer:   This  is  for  Sunday,  February  15,  1953? 

Roger:    That's  right.   The  editorial  said  that,  "Just  as  the  Southern 

Pacific  election  campaign  was  moving  into  high  gear,  an  unsigned 
mimeographed  leaflet  went  out  up  and  down  the  line  and  since  then 
to  many  UROC's  all  over  the  country  about  me,  quoting  Jack 
Tenney,  saying  Sidney  Roger  is  a  Communist.   Further,"  I  said, 
"the  people  who  sent  out  that  mimeographed  bulletin  never  did 
sign  their  names.  Naturally."  I  could  show  you  many  people  who 
have  attacked  me  in  letters  who  never  signed  their  names. 
Typical. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Bolen  asked  me  to 
clear  the  air,  so  I  say,  may  I  start  by  getting  a  few  points  off 
my  chest?  Number  one,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  getting  involved  in 
a  squirting  contest  with  skunks.   You  know  the  original  was  a 
little  bit  more  pungent.   I  am  not  a  Communist.  This  is  not  an 
apology  to  anyone,  particularly  not  to  those  who  spread  rumors. 
If  the  bums  didn't  have  me  to  attack,  they'd  find  someone  else. 
Proof  that  they  are  desperate. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 


Senator  Jack  Tenney  lied  about  me.   I  told  him  so  to  his 
face;  was  quoted  saying  so  in  the  papers.   He  must  have  known  it, 
too,  or  else  he  would  have  done  something  about  it.   "Finally,"  I 
said,  "remember  this,  the  slander  mongers  don't  give  a  damn  about 
me;  it's  you,  the  UROC  officers  and  men.   They  want  it  [UROC] 
destroyed.   They're  afraid  of  UROC.   If  they  can  get  you  running 
backward  by  spreading  phoney  rumors,  they'll  keep  you  running 
from  now  on.   Don't  take  their  bait. 

"Now  that  I've  gotten  that  off  my  chest,  I'll  simmer  down 
and  tell  you  about  myself  and  the  facts  of  the  case."   Then  I 
went  on  from  then.   This  is  a  long,  long  piece.   I  said,  "Jack 
Tenney  is  a  small-time  Joe  McCarthy,  a  smudged  carbon  copy  of 
Martin  Dies.   He  enjoys  the  patronage  of  some  big  business  names 
and  services  of  a  number  of  professional  stool  pigeons  who 
couldn't  hold  their  last  job  cleaning  spittoons  at  a  boarding 
house."   [chuckles]  It's  a  pretty  pungent  thing.   Most 
importantly,  I  told  them  a  lot  about  my  long  history  in  the  media 
as  a  working  newsman,  in  the  early  years  in  radio,  the  byline 
column  in  the  Chronicle,  Office  of  War  Information  propagandist 
in  the  Far  East,  the  Voice  of  America.   I  said,  I  was  very  proud 
of  my  job  during  the  war. 

I  think  the  only  other  really  important  thing  is,  once 
again,  I  voluntarily  demanded  that  Tenney  put  me  under  oath  on 
the  witness  stand  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.   I  swore 
under  oath  I  was  not  a  Communist.   Tenney  read  a  long  list  of 
charges,  yet  not  a  single  charge  contained  one  iota  of  proof.   If 
he  had  any  proof  anywhere,  he  had  the  power  to  try  to  indict  me 
for  perjury.   Why  didn't  he?   He  couldn't.   That's  about  it. 

That's  about  it. 

Yes.   For  the  finale,  I  said  that's  the  story  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.   I  want  to  do  a  good  job  editing  a  good  union  paper. 
I  want  to  be  judged  by  what  I  do.   By  my  actions,  not  by  what 
anybody  says.   It  was  a  good  editorial. 

Was  that  your  last  editorial  or  did  you  stay  on  some  months? 

-' 
Oh,  I  stayed  on  until  summer.   Until  July. 

July  1953? 

Yes,  and  I  got  married  during  that  time.   In  fact,  the  UROC  staff 
gave  me  a  very  nice  wedding  gift.  A  couple  of  the  ladies  seemed 
irritated.   One  of  the  secretaries  was  upset  and  she  told  me  she 
was  upset.   But  we  had  a  nice  talk  about  that.   It  was  nice. 
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Shearer:   Was  the  secretary  hoping  maybe  you  and  she  would  get  together? 

Roger:     I  don't  know,  but  she  didn't  like  the  idea  that  I  would  come  in 
suddenly  and  get  myself  married.   I  didn't  really  quit  and  I 
wasn't  fired.   The  fact  is  that  old  man  Ford  who  was  getting 
ready  to  retire  said,  You  know,  we  can't  afford  to  have  a  paper 
anymore  because  we're  not  going  to  last  much  longer.   We're  not 
getting  in  any  real  action.   They  tried.   1  guess  this  is  another 
one  of  many  many  tries  to  create  new  types  of  unions. 

The  CIO,  you  know,  went  through  the  same  kinds  of  horrors. 
If  anybody  got  plenty  of  accusations  about  Reds  and  Communists, 
it  was  John  L.  Lewis  when  he  was  heading  the  CIO.   And,  by  the 
way,  a  lot  of  the  CIO  organizers  and  planners  were  Communists.   A 
lot  of  the  unions  would  never  have  gotten  together  and  organized 
the  CIO--bringing  industrial  unions  for  unskilled  workers  —  if 
it's  not  for  some  Communist  leadership.   John  L.  Lewis  knew  and 
understood  this.   It's  a  fact  of  American  history. 

Shearer:   Yes.   Actually  you've  spoken  of  this  in  connection  with  John  L. 
Lewis.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  more  thing--a  particular  event 
that  happened,  I  believe,  while  your  name  was  still  on  the 
masthead  of  the  paper.   You  took  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Roger:    Oh,  this  trip  to  Washington  is  perhaps  the  next  big  step  in  my 

life.   Incidentally,  facing  my  editorial  statement  about  Tenney's 
lies  are  letters  from  railroad  men,  one  from  San  Francisco,  one 
from  a  UROC  local  in  Oakland,  speaking  of  their  pleasure  in 
seeing  my  name  as  the  editor  of  UROC  Facts.   Both  letters  spoke 
about  the  1946  railroad  strike.   Both  mentioned  that  I  was  one  of 
the  very  few  news  people  —  long  before  UROC  was  even  a  dream  in 
anybody's  eye—who  spoke  about  railroad  workers  and  the  kind  of 
people  they  are  and  how  I  felt  about  them  and  that  wasn't 
forgotten.   Six  years  later,  they  still  remembered. 


Lobbying  for  the  Rosenbergs  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Shearer:   Your  broadcast  about  waving  to  the  engineers  was  remarkable.   You 
were  also  with  UROC  when  you  went  to  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
Rosenberg  case? 

Roger:    Yes.   But  that  was  personal  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  job. 
The  Rosenberg  case  was  probably  one  of  the  most  talked  about 
pieces  of  American  history  at  the  time,  especially  in  Europe.   It 
was  well  covered,  but  not  always  honestly  covered.   The  U.S. 
media— even  during  the  trial  —  almost  totally  assumed  their  guilt. 
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It  ended  with  the  electrocution  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg.   I 
broadcast  a  great  deal  about  it. 

I  think  my  main  interest  in  the  Rosenberg  case  was  that  this 
was  a  terrifying  example  of  hysteria.   Panic  and  hysteria.   Isn't 
that  what  "out  of  control"  means?  I  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  Jews  was  mentioned  time  and  again;  and  that 
they  were  members  of  some  local  Communist  party  club  in  New  York 
City.   I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  that.  What  they 
were  accused  of  doing  happened  during  the  war,  when  we  were 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  the  only  Americans 
executed  for  espionage  on  the  order  of  a  civil  court. 

Let  me  digress  to  something  I've  thought  about  a  great  deal. 
You  know  how  often  you  read  or  listen  to  a  news  item,  in  which 
the  reporter  will  say  "the  true  facts  may  never  be  known."   I've 
always  felt  it's  nonsense.   Somewhere,  somebody  alive  today, 
knows  the  facts  about  almost  everything  that's  happened. 

Case  in  point.   Quite  recently  (we're  talking  now  in  1990) 
the  Russians  admitted  they  had  murdered  thousands  of  Polish  army 
officers  and  men  at  the  Katchin  Forest.   For  years  and  years,  it 
was  said  the  Russians  had  done  it.   The  Russians  denied  it  and 
blamed  the  Nazis.   That  made  sense.   I  couldn't  believe  Russians 
would  do  such  a  thing  in  the  middle  of  a  war  for  survival,  while 
we  knew  Nazis  were  killing  people  wherever  they  went.   Yet,  word 
drifted  out  time  and  again  that  the  Russians  did  it.   Many  of  us 
who  hoped  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  Russia  didn't  want 
to  believe  it,  as  we  didn't  want  to  believe  Arthur  Koestler's 
book  Darkness  at  Noon.   The  truth  is  we  knew  better.   Koestler 
was  exactly  right  about  the  viciousness  of  Stalin's  prisons. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  were  behind  those  guns  that  killed  those 
people  and  buried  them.  And  they  finally  admitted  the  murders. 
(As  an  aside  about  someone,  somewhere  knowing  things,  I  assume 
someone  must  have  had  to  remake  the  bed  when  President  Kennedy 
sneaked  some  lady  into  the  White  House  for  a  midnight  tryst!) 

I  still  think  much  information  about  the  Rosenberg  case  has 
been  obscured  or  hidden.   The  government  did  not  prove  their  case 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.   Surely,  you'd  think  somebody  in  Russia 
might  tell  us  if  the  Rosenbergs  ever  passed  essential  material  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Russians  to  build  their  own  atomic  bomb. 
Somebody  here  in  our  judicial  system  or  in  the  sciences  must 
know,  because  it  takes  more  than  one  person  to  make  a  weapon. 

So  what  we  actually  got  was  a  kind  of  sci-fi  mumbo  jumbo 
about  a  fellow  named  Greenglass,  the  brother  of  Ethel  Rosenberg, 
who  was  supposed  to  meet  a  man  named  Julius.  They  would  meet  and 
they  would  take  torn  bits  from  a  jello  box—and  if  the  parts 
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matched- -one  fellow  would  say,  my  name  is  Julius,  and  pick  up  the 
vital  information  that  made  a  Soviet  atomic  weapon  possible. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  was  rarely  talked  about  is  that 
science  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States  of  America.  That  the 
scientific  mind  can  work  anywhere—regardless  of  language,  race, 
culture  or  place.   But,  only  a  limited  number  of  countries  have 
the  technical  resources  to  translate  what  men  learn  from  nature. 
Very  little  of  this  was  discussed.  We  seemed  to  be  desperate  to 
create  a  hidden  enemy  ever  since  Churchill's  iron  curtain  speech 
in  Fulton,  Missouri,  in  1946. 

Before  the  war  was  over,  I  got  to  know  many  army  and  navy 
off icers--mostly  around  the  Office  of  War  Information—who  would 
say,  seemingly  in  jest,  but  also  with  a  serious  side,  maybe  once 
we  defeat  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  we  ought  to  keep  on  moving 
and  finish  up  the  Russians.  We  all  heard  that  stuff;  it  was 
common  talk,  especially  among  officers.   I  think  many  believed, 
and  the  word  went  around,  that  the  enemy  was  still  there. 

I  felt  at  the  time  of  the  Rosenberg  trial  that  there  was  a 
powerful  drive  by  the  Justice  Department  and  other  government 
agencies  to  make  these  two  people  guilty  symbols,  the  enemy,  as 
if  the  government  needed  some  kind  of  a  blood  sacrifice. 

Shearer:  Are  you  speaking  now  from  a  1990  point  of  view  or— 

Roger:    The  way  I  felt  in  the  early  1950s.  My  1990  point  of  view  has 
tended  more  to  think  they  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  things ; 
maybe  guilty  of  everything,  for  all  I  know.   However,  it  was 
never  proved  beyond  circumstantial  evidence.   And,  the  punishment 
did  not  fit  the  crime;  no  other  civilians  were  ever  executed. 

Something  else  troubled  me.   These  two  people  were  Jewish. 
Most  of  the  lawyers  and  other  people  in  the  defense,  were  Jewish. 
Judge  Kaufman,  Jewish.   The  head  prosecuting  attorney,  Saypol, 
Jewish.   That  nice  fellow  we  all  learned  to  love  so,  Senator 
McCarthy's  pal,  Roy  Cohen,  was  also  part  of  the  prosecution.   I 
felt  the  prosecution  was  busily  involved  in  trying  to  clear  its 
skirts  of  any  idea  that  being  Jewish  had  any  connection  to  the 
Rosenberg  situation.  They  too  had  heard  the  ancient  rumors  that 
Jews  and  Communists  are  the  same  thing. 

Remember,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  history,  that  when  I  was  a  kid  I  thought  all 
Jews  were  Communists  and  all  Communists  were  Jews?  That  was 
because  that's  all  I  knew.   I  was  amazed  when  I  discovered  that 
there  were  Americans  among  the  Communists.   It  sounds  a  little 
silly  to  be  going  back  that  far,  but  I  felt  the  atmosphere  in 
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the  country  made  a  fair  trial  impossible  and  that's  why  I  was 
willing  to  go  to  Washington  when  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  some  of 
our  congressmen.   I  went  with  five  people  all  together. 

Shearer:  Who  asked  you?  And  who  went  with  you? 

Roger:    I  don't  really  remember.   I'm  sure  it  was  the  local  Rosenberg 

Defense  Committee.  They  collected  money  for  the  defense.   I  made 
several  money  pitches  for  them.   They  sent  out  material  and,  at 
great  expense,  mailed  out  a  transcript  of  the  original  trial. 

Incidentally,  a  number  of  very  important  people  had  become 
involved  in  the  Rosenberg  case.   Professor  Thomas  Emerson,  law 
professor  at  Yale.   Professor  Harold  Urey,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics  for  his  discovery  of  heavy  water  which  made  the 
atomic  weapon  possible  in  the  first  place.   I  interviewed  him  on 
the  air  about  the  Rosenberg  case.   He  thought  the  whole  thing  was 
impossible.  Many  distinguished  people  called  for  a  fairer  trial. 

Shearer:   So  you  were  asked  to  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.  by  some  head  of 
the  committee? 

Roger:    By  somebody  in  the  committee.   They  paid  for  a  cheap  round- trip 
air  ticket,  but  no  money  for  expenses  so  I  spent  a  few  nights  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  with  the  ILWU's  Washington  representative, 
William  Glazier.   I'd  been  in  Washington  several  times  before,  but 
never  when  it  was  as  fiercly  cold  as  that  January,  1953.   Some 
people  from  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York  and  the  Bay 
Area  set  up  picket  lines  near  the  Capitol.   I  wasn't  interested  in 
picket  lines.   I  was  there  to  talk  to  congressmen  or  senators. 


Bay  Area's  Congressional  Delegation 


Shearer:   Had  you  settled  on  a  strategy? 


Roger:    I  knew  our  main  goal  was  a  new  trial.   I  went  up  to  the  House 

Office  Building.   The  first  one  I  remembered  was  George  Pv  Miller 
from  Alameda  County.  He  was  not  related  to  the  George  Miller 
from  Contra  Costa  County  who  is  an  outstanding  congressman.   The 
George  P.  Miller  I  spoke  to  considered  himself  a  liberal  and  very 
definitely  pro-labor.   He  was  cordial  when  I  entered  his  office 
until  I  told  him  why  I  was  there.   He  said  he  was  not  the  least 
bit  interested.   He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  I'm  into  something  much 
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more  important  than  your  Rosenberg  business.  This  country  is 
being  destroyed  by  pornography." 

George  P.  Miller  took  me  into  a  big  room  in  his  office.  The 
walls  were  loaded  to  the  ceiling  with  pornographic  books.   I 
swear,  even  though  this  was  almost  fifty  years  ago,  my  memory  is 
still  clear.  The  guy  was  slobbering  as  he  scanned  that  precious 
cargo  of  books.  He  said,  "I've  looked  into  every  one  of  them. 
We  have  got  to  pass  laws  against  this  kind  of  pornography."  I 
felt  caught  in  the  wrong  pew,  putting  it  simply.  Good  lord! 

Shearer:   [laughs]   He  was  pointing  his  finger  and  saying  shame,  shame, 
shame,  but-- 

Roger:    For  those  who  might  remember  the  picture  Cinema  Paradise,  the 
congressman  acted  a  little  bit  like  the  priest  who  enjoyed  all 
the  obscene  stuff  on  the  screen  and  after  he  enjoyed  it  he  rang  a 
bell  and  said,  "We  must  cut  that  dirty  stuff  out  of  the  film." 

Then  I  went  to  see  the  guy  who  ultimately  became  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  Congressman  John  F.  Shelley,  who  had  been  a 
state  senator.   He  was  a  lawyer.   He  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  in  San  Francisco.   During  the  1934  general 
strike,  Jack  was  the  chairman  of  the  strike  committee.   A 
longtime  Irish  labor  leader.   And  a  guy  whom  I  liked.   Big, 
broad,  open  fellow,  he  said,  "Hi  Sid,"  and  welcomed  me  with  open 
arms.   "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

I  told  him,  "I'm  here  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
out  a  fair  trial  for  the  Rosenbergs  because  they  have  been 
sentenced  to  death."  His  first  words  were,  in  effect,  "Sid,  you 
know,  we're  old  friends  and  I  respect  what  you  do,  but  I  won't 
have  anything  to  do  with  traitors."   I  remember  distinctly 
saying,  Neither  would  I.   "But  the  big  problem,  Jack,  is  I  don't 
think  these  people  could  possibly  have  gotten  a  fair  trial  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  happened."  He  said,  "Well,  I've  never 
been  under  that  impression."   (He  didn't  use  these  exact  words, 
but  I  understood  that  was  his  opinion.)  He  said,  "My  opinion  is 
they  got  a  fair  trial  like  anybody  else  would."  He  asked  why  I 
didn't  think  so?  I  said,  "I'll  tell  you  why,  Jack." 

I  reminded  Shelley  that  only  three  years  earlier  he  had  been 
asked  by  Hallinan  and  Maclnnis  in  the  Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt 
case  to  appear  as  a  witness.   He  was  actually  subpoened  to  appear 
as  a  character  witness  for  Harry  Bridges.   A  character  witness 
only  says  if  a  person  is  honest,  trustworthy,  believable,  his 
word  is  good,  etc.   Jack  Shelley  did  a  marvelous  job  by  pointing 
out  that  he  and  Bridges  have  often  disagreed  but  he  was  involved 
in  the  general  strike,  and  he  was  there  as  a  teamster,  and  he 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


admired  Bridges  as  a  trade  unionist,  and  he  believes  Bridges  is  a 
man  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  so  forth.   I  reminded  him  of  this 
and  Jack  said,  "That's  right,  I  meant  it  and  was  proud  of  it." 

I  said,  "Jack,  when  you  did  that,  did  you  think  that  Harry 
could  possibly  beat  the  rap,  that  he  would  be  acquitted?"  He 
said,  "Well,  I  don't  know."   I  said,  "With  the  atmosphere  that 
existed  during  that  trial  did  you  think  that  Bridges  could  have 
gotten  acquitted?   I  didn't  think  so." 

He  said,  "No,  I  suppose  you're  right.   I  don't  suppose  any 
of  us  really  believed  that  he'd  get  acquitted." 

I  said,  "So  it  was  the  atmosphere  that  made  the  difference. 
It  was  the  climate.   It  was  all  those  things.   No  matter  what  you 
said  about  Bridges,  they  were  out  to  get  him  and  they  got  him. 
I'm  saying  to  you,  Jack,  the  Rosenbergs  couldn't  get  a  fair  trial 
in  the  climate  in  which  they  were  tried.   This  crazy  Red-scare 
climate.   This  McCarthyite  type  of  climate." 

So  he  said  to  me,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"   I  told  him 
I'd  like  him  to  see  if  he  can  get  the  ear  of  President  Truman. 
Remember,  President  Truman  was  still  president.   He  was  already  a 
lame  duck.   Eisenhower  was  going  into  office  in  March.   This  was 
January.   I  asked  if  he  could  talk  to  President  Truman  about  the 
possibility  of  ordering  a  new  trial.   He  said  he  would  try.   I 
asked  him  to  get  in  touch  with  me  if  he  talked  to  Truman  because 
I'd  be  very  interested.   I  gave  him  my  father's  telephone  number 
in  New  York  City.   That's  almost  the  end  of  that  story. 

Did  he  call? 

The  story  has  another  facet  to  it,  by  the  way.   At  some  point 
some  San  Francisco  paper  published  a  press  release,  a  list  of  the 
people,  including  some  fairly  distinguished  people,  who  went  to 
Washington  to  talk  to  their  congressmen  and  senators  about  the 
Rosenberg  case  and  Sidney  Roger  was  one  of  them.   Somebody,  some 
place  in  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  picked  that  one  up,  too,  and 
published  that  fact  that  S.  Roger  is  the  man- 
Is  backing  traitors? 
Backing  traitors.   I  suppose  that's  exactly  what  it  sounded  like. 
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Becoming  the  First  Subscriber  to  I.F.  Stone's  Weekly 

Roger:     I  want  to  show  you  how  everything  connects.   I  called  I.F.  Stone, 
who  many  still  think  was  America's  greatest  journalist,  and  I 
told  him  I'd  been  in  Washington  for  a  few  days  and  that  I'd 
talked  to  some  congressmen  on  the  Rosenberg  case.   He  was 
fascinated  by  the  idea  and  offered  to  buy  me  dinner  that  night. 
We  met  at  a  fish  place.   I  told  him  about  the  lobbying  effort, 
including  the  congressman  who  was  hip-deep  in  porn  books.   He  was 
very  interested  in  my  conversation  with  Shelley,  and  asked  me  to 
keep  him  informed.   But  he  was  even  more  excited  to  talk  about 
his  new  publishing  venture,  to  be  called  I.F.  Stone's  Weekly. 

He'd  written  for  PM,  for  The  Nation  and  several  important 
books.   We  took  I.F.  Stone's  Weekly  for  years.   I  think  I  still 
have  every  issue.   It  was  going  to  be  five  dollars  a  year.   I 
reached  in  my  wallet  and  I  gave  him  a  five-dollar  bill  and  said, 
"I  want  to  be  your  first  subscriber."   He  put  the  five-dollar 
bill  in  his  vest  pocket. 

We  talked  excitedly  about  the  weekly.   I  felt  pleased  to  be 
a  charter  subscriber  and  he  was  happy.   Izzy  could  be  very 
serious  and  very  joyful,  full  of  wisecracks,  and  then  very  down 
to  earth.   He  reached  for  his  wallet  when  the  bill  came  and  said, 
Oh,  my  God,  I  left  my  wallet  at  home.   The  bill  was  about  $4.50 
for  two  of  us.   I  said,  "No  problem,  Izzy,  you've  got  a  five- 
dollar  bill  in  your  vest  pocket."   He  said,  "No,  I've  got  a 
subscription  in  my  vest  pocket.   I  can't  spend  that  money." 

Obviously,  I  paid  for  the  dinner. 
Shearer:   [laughs]   That's  a  wonderful  story.   What  happened  next? 

Roger:    We  said  goodbye,  and  I  went  to  the  national  airport  and  took  a 

night  shuttle  to  New  York.   I  remember  distinctly  as  we  flew  over 
Baltimore,  that  it  had  an  enormous  port,  and  I  was  getting  sick 
to  my  stomach.   I  thought  maybe  it  was  air  sickness.   By  the  time 
we  got  to  La  Guardia,  I  was  really  sick.   I  took  the  Seventh 
Avenue  subway  to  my  folks'  place,  on  West  22nd  Street. 

I  was  sick.   By  morning  I  was  wet  with  perspiration.   Chills 
and  high  fever.   Once  in  my  life,  when  I  was  very  much  younger 
when  I  was  in  Russia,  I  had  a  malaria  attack  and  this  felt  the 
same  way.   Hot  and  shivering.   I  didn't  know  what  the  hell  it 
was.   My  stepmother  called  a  doctor.   They  did  house  calls  then. 
He  gave  me  some  medicine,  I  think  it  was  sulfanilamilde.   I 
remember  it  made  your  fingertips  blue.   I'm  very  vague  about  this 
because  I  was  so  sick.   I  had  a  couple  of  bad  days  and  nights. 
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At  one  point  I  heard  the  phone  ringing.  My  stepmother 
answered  and  I  heard  her  say  something  like,  "Yes,  he's  here,  but 
he's  too  sick  to  talk  to  anybody."  When  she  hung  up  she  came  in 
and  said,  "That  was  a  telephone  call  from  somebody  in  Washington, 
but  I  said  you're  too  sick  to  talk."  I  still  don't  know  if  it 
was  Shelley  calling  or  if  he  had  spoken  to  Truman.   It's  often 
said  about  world- shaking  events,  nobody  will  ever  know  the  truth, 
and  most  of  those  who  know  are  probably  dead,  including  Jack 
Shelley. 

Years  later,  I  dropped  into  Orestes  Bar  on  Jones  and  Golden 
Gate  Avenue  and  there  was  Shelley.  He  was  drinking  at  the  bar. 
He  was  alone.   He  was  no  longer  the  mayor.   He  gave  it  up  so  Joe 
Alioto  could  run.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  payoff,  and  I  never 
did  get  the  full  story.   Shelley  went  to  Sacramento  as  a  lobbyist 
for  San  Francisco.   I  think  he  was  drinking  severely. 

At  Orestes  Bar,  he  recognized  me,  vaguely.  We  went  through 
the  usual  palaver.   Then,  I  said,  "Jack,  do  you  remember  I  saw 
you  in  Washington  and  we  talked  about  the  Rosenberg  case?"  He 
said,  "Yes,  I  think  so."  I  asked,  "Do  you  remember  the 
conversation?"  He  answered  with  a  tired  smile,  "I  don't  really 
remember."  I  said,  "I  just  want  to  know,  did  you  ever  manage  to 
talk  to  President  Truman  about  giving  the  Rosenbergs  a  new 
trial?"  He  stared  at  me  and  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  don't 
remember. " 


Execution  Day 


Roger:    It  was  the  early  evening  of  June  19,  1953.   Because  of  daylight 
saving  time,  the  sun  was  still  shining.   I  was  living  in 
Berkeley,  newly  married  with  Hazel  and  four  kids.   I  remember 
that  afternoon  so  well;  it  was  hot  as  hell.   Everybody  I  knew  was 
glued  to  the  radio.   Two  years  earlier,  as  far  back  as  the  day 
after  Judge  Kaufman  had  sentenced  the  couple  to  death,  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  constant  discussion,  that  the 
government  had  offered  to  swap  the  lives  of  the  Rosenbergs  for 
more  information.   The  couple  claimed  all  along  that  they  were 
innocent.   President  Eisenhower  had  indicated  that  the  Rosenbergs 
had  one  chance  to  save  their  lives.   The  Justice  Department  had  a 
direct  phone  line  open  to  Sing  Sing  if  they  would  talk—admit 
their  guilt,  escape  execution.  The  President  gave  the  country  to 
understand  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reprieve  unless  they 
admitted  their  guilt.   I  remember  my  wife,  Hazel,  called  it, 
"This  vicious  blood  ritual."  When  the  announcement  came  they  had 
just  been  electrocuted—still  maintaining  their  innocence.   I 
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remember  Hazel  saying  again  and  again,  "The  beasts.   The  beasts. 
How  could  they  do  a  thing  like  that.  The  beasts."  On  that  hot 
afternoon  we  had  a  sense  that  we  were  party  to  something  very, 
very  foul. 

End  of  the  Rosenberg  case,  but,  not  entirely.   I  keep  hoping 
somebody  somewhere  knows  something.  Maybe,  somebody  in  Russia 
will  turn  up  and  say,  "Listen,  we'll  give  you  the  final  word  of 
what  happened."  Who  knows?  I  never  found  out  whether  Shelley 
talked  to  Truman.  But  it  was  a  fully  better  chance  for  affecting 
the  outcome  than  picketing  the  Capitol  or  the  White  House. 

Shearer:  Well,  you  did  your  best. 

Roger:    End  of  story.   But  not  entirely.   I  remember  the  last  day  before 
they  were  executed.  On  that  day,  people  from  all  over  the  world 
were  sending  in  messages,  including  the  Pope,  all  pleading  for  a 
reprieve.   It  became  a  matter  of  worldwide  interest.   One  wonders 
why  certain  acts  become  of  passionate  interest  to  an  incredible 
variety  of  people  around  the  globe.  One  other  thing,  you  know  my 
going  to  Washington  on  the  case  also  affected  my  tenure  at  UROC? 

Shearer:   Oh,  because  it  was  reported  back  to  UROC.   Were  you  sorry  to 
leave  UROC?  Did  you  have  any  regrets  or  were  you  relieved? 

Roger:    In  a  way  I  was  relieved  because  I  could  see  that  it  wasn't  going 

anywhere.   The  people  who  organized  it  were  mostly  old.   They 

were  idealistic  and  very  honest.   I  was  not  sorry  to  leave,  but  I 

was  sorry  to  lose  a  reasonably  good  salary.  I  survived. 

End  of  that  story. 


Distributing  Salt  of  the  Earth 


Roger:    Well,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Shearer:   From  here  to  Salt  of  the  Earth.   How  did  you  get  involved  with 
the  distribution  of  the  movie? 

Roger:    The  movie  Salt  of  the  Earth  had  gotten  a  lot  of  publicity  as  it 
was  being  made  in  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  near  a  zinc  mine.   I 
knew  that  it  was  being  made  and  knew  some  of  the  people  making 
the  film.   I'd  met  the  director,  Herbert  Biberman  and  his  wife, 
Gale  Sondergaard,  who  had  won  an  Oscar  as  best  supporting  actress 
in  Anthony  Adverse.   The  producer,  Paul  Jarrico,  wanted  help  in 
distributing  and  publicizing  Salt  of  the  Earth  in  northern 
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California.   He  came  up  from  Hollywood  and  asked  for  suggestions. 
I  said,  "I'm  your  man."  I  needed  a  job.   I  had  broken  a  tendon 
in  my  right  leg,  playing  baseball  with  the  kids.   I  was  on 
crutches  a  few  weeks,  then  on  a  walking-cast.   Having  never  done 
anything  about  a  movie  before,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
experience. 

Shearer:  What  did  they  ask  you  to  do? 

Roger:    Get  it  into  various  theaters,  advertize  it,  do  public  relations, 
contact  area  unions,  write  contracts  and  handle  the  finances.   I 
knew  nothing  about  the  business.   But,  luckily  I  knew  Bud  Levine, 
one  of  the  owners  of  an  important  movie  chain  in  this  area.   His 
office  was  down  the  block  from  the  ILWU.   I  told  him  about  the 
film—which  I  hadn't  seen  myself.   I  asked  him  to  tell  me  a 
little  bit  about  how  these  things  were  done.   He  said  he'd  like 
to  see  the  flick.   I  called  Hollywood  to  send  up  the  reels. 

Shearer:   What  had  you  known  about  it  before  then? 

Roger:    Nothing  much;  only  that  there  had  been  a  strike  in  New  Mexico.  A 
movie  was  made.   It  was  underwritten  by  a  major  American  uniont 
another  left-wing  union  that  was  kicked  out  of  the  CIO  in  1950. 
The  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union;  the  big  union  in  non- 
ferous  mining  and  smelting.  Copper,  zinc,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Shearer:   So  everything  that's  not  iron? 

Roger:    Right.   I  knew  something  about  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
because  you  may  recall  that  they  were  the  most  important  union  I 
contacted  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Utah  on  the  Wallace  campaign. 
Remember  my  description  of  the  meetings,  where  I  spoke  to 
miners  and  smelter  workers;  timber  and  lumber  men  and  Farmer 
Union  people.  A  great  American  cross  section  of  working  families 
plus  old  time  wobblies--IWW  country.   I  first  got  to  know  the 
miners  in  Butte,  Montana,  which  is  all  copper;  I  got  a  real  taste 
and  smell  of  what  copper-mining  country  is  like. 

The  zinc  strikers  in  New  Mexico  were  members  of  Mine-Mill 
union.   The  event  that  opened  the  picture  was  a  strike,  started 
when  a  miner  was  badly  hurt  in  an  accident  because  of  speed-up. 
At  the  beginning  you  see  a  man  lighting  a  fuse  for  dynamite. 
You're  supposed  to  have  somebody  else  with  you  when  you're 
lighting  a  fuse  to  watch  for  danger.   So  while  you're  doing 
something,  you  watch  this.  The  fuse  went  too  fast  and  because 
there  was  no  one  to  warn  this  guy,  because  they  didn't  have  a 
second,  a  buddy,  a  partner,  he  got  hurt  in  the  explosion.   That's 
when  the  whole  thing  starts. 
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Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 

Shearer: 

Roger: 


Shearer: 


The  picture  has  that  as  its  theme.  Lack  of  safety.   The 
theme  is  that  all  the  workers  in  this  particular  mine  are 
Latinos.   Mexican  American.   They  live  in  mining  property 
housing.   But  it  crossed  the  tracks  so  to  speak.  There  are  Anglo 
miners.  Also  do  the  same  work,  apparently,  according  to  the 
whole  idea.   The  Anglo  miners  have  better  conditions,  better 
housing.  This  is  what  you  were  told.  How  much  of  it  exactly 
replicates  their  existence,  I  don't  know,  but  this  is  what  we're 
told  in  the  picture. 

I  knew  about  that  picture.   I  knew  about  the  fact  that 
anything  could  happen,  including  the  people  who  did  the  picture 
because  one  Herbert  Biberman  had  been  the  director.   Had  been  in 
jail  as  a  member  of  the  Hollywood  Ten.  Michael  Wilson  who  was 
extremely  talented  and  very  well-known  film  writer.   He  came  from 
Berkeley  originally,  or  northern  California  anyhow.   He  graduated 
from  UC  Berkeley.   He  had  written  several  things  which  had  won 
academy  awards.  He  wrote  one  that  was  highly  praised  called 
Friendly  Persuasion.   But,  he  had  to  use  a  different  name  from 
Michael  Wilson  because  he  was  blacklisted  by  that  time  because  of 
politics. 

Paul  Jarrico  was  the  producer.   He  had  written  quite  a  few 
movies.   I  knew  Paul  Jarrico  when  he  lived  just  a  few  blocks  from 
me.   His  name  was  Israel  Shapiro.   Izzy  Shapiro  and  Sidney  Roger. 
My  folks  changed  my  name.   He  changed  his  own  name.   Went  to  a 
kind  of  a  nursery  school  together.  A  left-wing  nursery  school 
called  the  Walt  Whitman  School. 

Yes.   I  remember  now. 

I  mentioned  it,  right? 

Yes. 

Okay.   So-- 

So  you  have  childhood  connections,  professional  connections-- 

They  didn't  come  looking  for  me.  They  just  came  looking  for 
somebody.   The  movie  actors,  the  cinematographers,  the  directors, 
all  of  them  had  been  stoned  and  some  shots  had  been  fired  in 
people's  cars.   Some  of  their  housing  and  some  of  their  trucks 
were  burned. 

Now  all  of  this  violence,  the  stoning  and  the  mysterious  break- 
ins,  occured  during  the  filming  of  the  picture? 
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Shearer:  Was  apparently  perpetrated  by  Legionnaires? 

Roger:    Well,  not  that  the  Legion  is  a  big  perpetrator  when  it  comes  to 
preserving  their  highly-touted  Americanism- -which  is  that 
everybody  is  free  to  be  an  American  as  long  as  he  is  their  kind 
of  American.   I  get  a  little  cynical  about  their  Americanism  on 
occasion.  Let  it  be  said  here  because  I  said  it  loudly 
everywhere  else. 

The  violence  against  those  who  were  working  in  this  movie 
was  very  well  reported.  This  is  1953,  1954  rather,  when  they 
came  to  me.   I  just  happened  to  look  right  at  the  moment. 

Here  is  an  item  from  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  June  17, 
1951.   This  is  nothing  about  a  movie  at  all.   This  says  fifty 
people  backing  the  zinc  mine  strikers  are  jailed,  take  their 
children  with  them  and  are  released  because  these  women  were 
picketing  in  the  place  of  their  husbands.   They  were  jailed  for 
several  hours.   This  is  a  news  item.   This  is  the  thing  which  led 
to  the  movie. 

Shearer:   I  see.   So  1951  was  the  incident  itself. 

Roger:    This  is  '51  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  Then  when  the  movie 

was  started—I'm  willing  to  assume,  unless  I  see  something  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  movie  was  sabotaged  by  people  either 
encouraged  by  the  mining  industry,  the  mining  employers,  or  by 
so-called  self-styled  patriots  or  perhaps  by  some  union  people-- 
because  this  was  a  union  that  was  not  part  of  the  CIO  any  longer. 
Might  have  been  even  by  those  people. 

I  just  remembered  that  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  some 
congressman  said  that  there  was  a  new  weapon  for  Russia  under 
Communist  auspices.   Vigilantes  gathered  there  in  New  Mexico  in 
order  to  protect  the  American  dream.   Then  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  agents  went  down  there  looking  for  any 
possible  Mexican  whom  they  could  deport,  but  the  only  one  they 
could  possibly  deport  turned  out  to  be  the  star  of  the  show,  a 
marvelous  Mexican  actress.   She  was  deported  even  before  she  was 
totally  finished  with  her  job  in  the  film.  There  was  no  reason 
for  this,  basically. 


Issues  Raised 


Roger:    The  most  incredible  thing  about  all  this  is  that  the  movie  had 
nothing  to  do  with  communism.  The  movie  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Russia.   The  movie  had  to  do  with  a  picket  line.  With  safety. 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


With  poverty  and  with  the  further  fact,  which  is  probably  more 
revolutionary  than  anything,  which  these  "Communist"  writers 
brought  in,  which  is  the  fact  that  there's  a  double  standard  for 
men  and  women,  even  among  these  poor  people  working  there,  and 
that  the  women  were  treated  by  their  own  husbands  worse  than  the 
husbands  were  treated  by  their  bosses. 

This  movie  has  so  many  levels,  so  many  facets.  Rosaura 
Revueltas  is  the  star,  who  plays  the  wife  of  the  star  man,  Juan 
Chicon,  who  is  a  miner.   She  said  at  one  point  when  he  wants  to 
hit  her  for  some  reason,  "How  many  times  are  you  going  to  hit? 
How  many  times  are  you  going  to  think  you  can  make  your  life 
better  by  hitting  because  that's  exactly  what  the  employers  do  to 
you.  They  hit  you  everytime  you  turn  around  and  you're  not 
willing  to  fight  back."  What  she  was  doing  was  fighting  back. 
This  movie  had  so  many  facets  that  it  is,  to  coin  a  phrase,  it  is 
really  a  jewel. 

I  had  never  seen  it  before.   I  went  to  see  it.  You  must 
realize  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  professional  actors, 
maybe  four,  in  the  entire  movie.   The  rest  are  the  miners,  their 
wives,  their  children,  the  townspeople  so  to  speak,  and  some  of 
them  are  remarkably  good.   Mostly  Mexican.   A  few  Anglos  who  do  a 
marvelous  job.   They're  good.   You've  never  seen  it? 

I  have  not. 

It's  an  incredible  movie. 


Actors,  Artists 


Roger:  Incidentally,  one  of  the  professionals  in  it  is  a  man  named  Will 
Geer.  Will  Geer  is  best  known  to  everybody  in  the  United  States 
as  the  grandfather  in  "The  Waltons." 

Shearer:   I  remember  it,  yes. 

Roger:    Having  never  seen  the  show,  I  don't  know,  but  he  was  very  well 
known.   I  first  met  Will  Geer  about--oh,  well,  just  a  few  years 
back  in  1935.  When  he  and  I  were  at  a  show  together.   He  was 
playing  the  circus  master  and  I  was  playing  a  statue  who  speaks 
in  a  strangely  surreal  play  called  Doomsday  Circus. 

Shearer:   I  remember.   You  told  me  about  it. 
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Roger:  Will  Geer  was  in  that.  I  was  in  that.  About  1936  I  believe  it 
was  I  went  to  New  York  and  there's  Will  Geer  starring  in  a  show 
that  went  on  and  on  for  years  and  years  called  Tobacco  Road. 

So  here  is  Will  Geer  in  Salt  of  the  Earth.  And  David  Sarvis 
is  a  professional.  He  lives  in  Mill  Valley.  He  was  in  it.   The 
rest  are  nonactors  and  they  are  superior.  They  are  superb  in 
some  cases.  They  do  a  marvelous  job.  They're  just  themselves, 
but  that's  the  hardest  thing  to  be.   They  took  good  direction. 
There  is  great  music.  My  whole  family  went  to  see  it  night  after 
night.  We  used  to  sing  that  theme  song,  [hums  a  few  bars] 
together  as  we  walked  down  the  street  going  to  see  the  movie. 

The  number  of  people  involved  in  the  picture  also  included 
some  who  were  blacklisted  in  Hollywood  because  they  refused  to 
answer  questions.   Some  had  been  in  jail.  At  least  one. 

Shearer:   In  addition  to  Michael  Wilson? 

Roger:    He  was  blacklisted.  Actually  it  got  so  bad  that  a  number  of  cars 
had  been  shot  at  and  fire  broke  out  and  several  people  were 
injured.   The  last  sequence,  actually,  was  filmed  somewhere  in 
the  hills  back  of  Hollywood.   They  found  a  spot  that  looked  right 
for  it  and  they  completed  the  sequences  there.   The 
cinematographer  had  gotten  so  intimidated  and  scared  that  he 
couldn't  go  on. 

A  friend  of  mine  I  roomed  with  when  I  was  at  UCLA  worked  for 
Southern  California  Edison,  like  PG&E,  where  he  dug  ditches.   He 
was  a  great  still  photographer.   Leonard  Stark.   Leonard  Stark 
did  the  final  photography  for  Salt  of  the  Earth.  Leonard  Stark 
also  did  the  photography  for  Louisiana  Story,  that  one  that  was 
done  by—it's  an  Irish  name—who  did  Nanoock  of  the  North  and  Man 
of  Evein--Flagherty. 

Shearer:   Oh,  Terrence  O'Flagherty. 

Roger:    No.   Terrence  O'Flagherty  was  a  TV  columnist- -Terrence 

O'Flagherty  acted  with  me  in  Richard  the  III.   But  this  was 
Flagherty.   I  know  thep  all  anyhow.   But  in  any  case,  he  did 
that.  Then  they  had  such  trouble  getting  anybody  to  do  the  lab 
work. 

Shearer:   Now  all  of  this  violence,  the  stoning  and  mysterious  break- ins 
occurred,  during  the  filming  of  the  picture? 

Roger:    There  was  some  frays  during  the  original  strike,  but  later  the 

filmmakers  were  treated  much  more  violently.  Also,  they  couldn't 
get  a  laboratory  to  process  the  film  and  edit  it.   They  finally 
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found  one  in  New  Jersey,  at  great  extra  cost.  They  found  a 
famous  film  cutter,  to  do  the  editing,  but  couldn't  use  his  name 
in  the  credits. 

Shearer:  You  were  telling  me  about  the  difficulties,  not  only  in  the 

filming  but  in  the  postproduction  editing.  Did  you  know  that 
before  you  agreed  to  distribute  it? 

Roger:    Sure,  I  knew  all  this.   I  read  the  news  stories  about  it. 
Shearer:   How  did  you  feel  when  the  reel  arrived? 

Roger:    I  felt  we  better  take  a  look  at  it  to  see  what  the  hell  we're 

talking  about.   The  point  I  was  making  about  this  very  well-known 
guy—another  left-wing  guy  in  the  sense  that  many  are  in 
Hollywood- -but  he  was  one  of  the  best  editors.  He  didn't  permit 
his  name  to  be  used  as  editor  for  the  movie  as  far  as  I  know. 


Shearer:  What  was  his  name? 

Roger:    Well,  that's  a  very  interesting  question.   Should  I  tell  you?   I 
have  very  strong  feelings  that  for  reasons  best  known  to  him,  he 
never  wanted  his  name  to  be  known.   I  don't  know.   I  just  don't 
know.   I'd  have  to  go  see  if  it's  in  the--I  have  a  playbook  of 
this  whole  thing  to  see  if  his  name  is  there.   I  could  tell  and 
in  that  case  I'll  insert  here.   I  knew  Leonard  Stark.   I  think  he 
got  his  name  in  finally. 

The  whole  point  was,  there  was  incredible  opposition  to  this 
movie  for  reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture.   This 
is  very  much  like  what  happened  when  they  decided  to  quote  the 
Tenney  Committee  about  me,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue 
of  Bridges 's  case.   This  is  what  the  Red  hunt  usually  does.   It 
does  everything  possible  to  destroy  something  without  ever 
getting  to  the  issue. 

Ultimately,  even  the  reporters,  the  film  critics  from  some 
of  the  most  conservative  papers  gave  it  the  highest  ratings  for 
what  it  was.   This  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hollywood  Ten,  who  did 
the  picture,  all  the  slander  and  all  the  attacks  have  nothing  to 
do  with  artistic  traits—the  picture  stands  on  its  own  feet. 
I ' 11  get  around  to  that . 

How  did  I  feel?  We  showed  it.   It  is  a  startling  picture. 
It's  startling  and  beautiful.   You  can  tell  by  the  stills  how 
beautiful  some  of  it— all  black  and  white.   Black  and  white  is 
sometimes  better  than  any  color  when  it's  really  well  done.   The 
acting  is  fine.   The  directing  is  fine.   The  cutting  is  superb. 
The  photography  is  good.  The  music  is  exciting.  All  of  these 
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things.   It  has  kind  of  a  complex  theme  because  it  brings  in  what 
the  Left  used  to  call  "the  woman  question".   The  woman  question 
being  out  of  the  [womb]. 


Reaction  of  ILWU  Leadership 


Roger:    It  kind  of  completed  matters  because  all  the  people  who  went  to 
see  it  that  first  time  included  all  the  officers  of  the  ILWU. 
Harry  Bridges.   Louis  Goldblatt.   J.R.  Robertson.   Germain 
Bulcke.   Sidney.   I  was  there,  of  course,  the  man  who's  doing 
this.   A  lot  of  other  people  from  the  union  were  invited  by  me  to 
come  and  see  the  picture.   They  all  liked  it. 

Only  Bridges  didn't  like  the  picture.   If  Bridges  saw  one 
thing  that  he  disagreed  with,  he  would  dump  the  whole  business. 
There  is  man  named  Clinton  Jenks  who  was  in  the  picture.   He  was 
a  professional  organizer  for  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers. 
Now  he's  a  full  professor  of  history  at  San  Diego.   But  Clint 
Jenks,  who  was  in  a  scene  of  a  meeting  when  they  were  talking 
about  the  strike,  he  said  that  he  represented  the  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelters  Union  International,  which  was  located  in  Denver.   He 
said,  "Brothers  and  sisters,  I'll  tell  you,  here  are  the 
situations."  He  outlined  all  the  problems,  all  the  conditions, 
and  all  the  possibilities.   Then  he  said,  "Now  it's  up  to  you; 
You  have  to  make  the  decision  whether  you  want  to  strike." 

Bridges  was  incensed.   He  said,  "No  good  leader  would  ever 
leave  the  decisions  up  to  the  membership  without  first  telling 
them  what  he  thinks  they  should  do."  Bridges  was  talking  the  way 
he  saw  it,  he  said. 

It  so  happens  I'm  almost  sure  that  the  Mine  Mill  men, 
especially  this  haole,  this  blond  white  man,  Anglo  man  from 
Denver,  who  was  a  radical,  wasn't  about  to  tell  a  bunch  of 
Mexican  miners  whose  lives  are  on  the  line,  what  he  thinks  they 
should  do.   I'm  not  so  sure  that  Bridges  would  either  in  that 
situation.   Bridges  said,  "It's  no  damn  good." 

Everybody  else  liked  it.   Bridges  finally—of  course,  he 
would  say  that  right  away  because  he  hated  intellectuals.   He  was 
anti-intellectual.   He  felt  most  of  the  people  in  Hollywood  were 
phonies.   Some  people  feel  that  nothing  can  be  quite  right  unless 
it  totally  represents  what  they  individually  think  is  right. 
There  are  so  many  people  like  that. 

I  was  really  moved  by  the  picture. 
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American  Legion's  Action  to  Suppress  the  Film 


Shearer:  Where  did  you  show  it? 

Roger:    At  an  art  house  on  Union  Street  or  down  there  in  the  Marina 

somewhere  there  is  a  small  art  house.   It's  not  there  anymore. 
It  was  called  the  Rio.  Long  gone.  Owned  by  a  man  named 
Schwartz.  This  guy  had  a  lot  of  good  art  pictures.  He  still 
owns  a  theater  called  The  Bridge.   You  know  The  Bridge  off  of 
Geary?  We  showed  it  there.  He  gave  us  the  use  of  the  theater. 
Everybody  agreed  that  they  would  support  it. 

Come  the  second  problem.  Now  you  have  to  show  it- 
Shearer:   By  everyone,  you  mean  as  far  as  unions? 

Roger:    Just  in  this  union- -ILWU.  That  they  would  support  it.  We're 

always  starting  with  first  things  first,  now  we  have  to  show  it 
to  different  union  people  to  let  them  see  it.  Then  you  have  to 
show  it  to  the  film  critics.  That's  called  a  screening. 

Problem  Number  two.  Get  the  projectionist  to  show  it. 
Remember  it  had  been  blacklisted  already. 

Shearer:   The  film  itself  had  been  blacklisted? 

Roger:    People  were  ordered  not  to  handle  the  film.   Theater  owners  were 
told  that  they  feel  that  the  projectionists  won't  work  them  and 
they  shouldn't  even  show  the  film. 

Shearer:  Who  had  given  the  order? 

Roger:    I'll  tell  you.   I  found  the  other  night  just  looking  through  a 
lot  of  my  old  material,  a  letter  from  a  Chicago  American  Legion 
Leader.   The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois.   This  is 
May  12,  1954.   It's  adressed  to  The  Cinema  Annex  in  Chicago, 
which  was  kind  of  an  art  house,  [reads]  "Like  other  law-abiding 
citizens,  we  of  the  American  Legion  have  known  from  the  inception 
of  the  making  of  the  motion  picture  Salt  of  the  Earth  that  it  was 
thoroughly  through  and  through  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  elements  to  produce  the  greatest  Communist  propaganda 
picture  ever  developed  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

You  look  unbelieving,  Julie. 
Shearer:   It's  amazing. 
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Roger:     [reads]   "All  the  producers,  actors  and  actresses  are  all 

identified  with  the  Communistic  movements  and  have  developed  the 
picture  with  a  sinister  intent  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  in  a  most  noted  manner  attempting  to 
sell  totalitarism. "  I  swear  to  God,  I  read  this  last  night  but 
it  didn't  seem  this  awful.  This  fellow  writing  is  Edward 
Clamitch,  Chairman,  Anti-Subversion  Commission,  Department  of 
Illinois,  the  American  Legion,  and  it  says  that  this  man 
scheduling  to  show  this  picture 

...and  we  have  discussed  the  picture  with  a 
certain  man  who  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
theater  and  we  are  assured  that  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  cancel  this  picture,  he  intends  to 
do  it.  We  trust  there  is  sufficient  time 
available  to  replace  Salt  of  the  Earth  with 
one  of  those  whose  complexion  is  not 
identified  with  a  foreign  nation  that  has 
objective  of  conquest  in  accordance  with 
their  way  of  life  regardless  of  blood  shed. 
Be  it  the  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  or  the 
women  and  children  unfortunately  caught  in  a 
wartorn  area. 

This  is  quite  unbelievable.   This  is  stuff  that  very  few  people 
know  about . 

Shearer:   What's  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Roger:    May  12,  195A.  May  I  tell  you  a  little  bit  more  about  this 

letter?  Mr.  M.A.  Terman,  who  is  the  manager  I  supposed  of  the 
Cinema  Annex  Theater,  writes  this  Mr.  Edward  Clamitch  of  the 
Anti-Subversion  Commission  of  America  Legion,  Illinois,  a  letter 
of  May  14,  1954: 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  astonished  to  receive 
your  letter  of  warning  since  the  Cinema  Annex 
Theater  holds  no  contract  to  play  the  film 
Salt  of  the  Earth  and  never  did  hold  such  a 
contract.   It  was. in  fact  offered  to  us  just 
after  the  Hyde  Park  Theater  had  signed  a 
non- inclusive  contract  to  play  Salt  of  the 
Earth.  We  were  offered  the  opportunity  to 
play  it  one  week  after  it  begun  its  run. 
However,  before  any  contract  was  signed,  the 
distributor  withdrew  its  offer.   I  regret 
this  fact  because  did  I  own  a  contract  to 
play  this  fine  film  your  letter  would  not 
have  dissuaded  me  from  honoring  my  contract 
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and  playing  the  film.   I  take  exception  to 
your  letter  even  though  I  have  no  contract 
for  Salt  of  the  Earth.   It  is  McCarthyism  in 
the  world  of  art  and  it  is  the  death  of  art. 

Brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Shearer:  Mr.  Terman  said  that. 
Roger:    [still  quoting  the  letter] 

I  have  seen  Salt  of  the  Earth.  You 
evidently  have  not.   It  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  thing  you  described.   It  is  an 
absorbing,  entertaining,  plausible  story  of 
real  people.  American  people.  Lustily  and 
persuasively  building  a  better  America  here 
in  America.  Your  own  opinion  of  those  who 
made  the  film  carries  as  little  weight  with 
me  as  your  opinion  of  the  film.   I  judge  a 
work  of  creative  art  for  itself  not  through 
other  people's  opinions  concerning  those  who 
created  it.   Did  I  judge  otherwise,  I  would 
not  belong  in  the  field  of  public 
communication.   Not  in  America. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  as  an 
American  and  as  a  businessman  that  I  do  not 
own  a  contract  for  Salt  of  the  Earth.   If  it 
is  offered  to  me,  I  would  accept  it  or  reject 
it  based  upon  my  schedule  not  upon  your 
confidential  smears  and  the  pretty  obvious 
intimidation  implicit  in  your  letter. 

It's  not  at  all  bad. 
Shearer:   How  long  were  you  distributor? 

Roger:    I  was  distributor  of  this  roughly  for  three  months,  but  we 

haven't  gotten  to  the  first  part  which  is--do  I  get  a  man  to  show 
it?   I  got  the  Paramount  Screening  Room,  right  close  to  where  we 
worked.  That  cinema  row  used  to  be  called  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
You  rent  it.   I  went  up  to  the  projectionists'  union--!  forget 
the  local  number- -right  there  around  the  corner  on  Jones  Street. 
I  said,  "I  got  the  film  and  I  want  to  show  screenings  of  it  to 
the  press  and  to  other  invited  guests.   I  want  to  make  a  contract 
with  you  to  have  your  people  show  it.   We're  a  union  and  you're  a 
union . " 
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He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  it's  about  a  Commie  film."  I 
said,  "Look,  it's  a  film,  it's  a  commercial  film.   I've 
contracted  distributor  after  distributor  to  show  it  here 
commercially.  We're  trying  to  make  money  on  it  and  we  want  to 
show  it.   You  can't  judge  this  film  until  it  is  shown.   How  do 
you  know  what  it  is?"  Blah,  blah,  we've  been  told.  Then  I  gave 
them  quite  a  spiel  to  the  effect  that  we're  all  in  unions.  All 
of  us.   I'm  a  member  of  this  union.   I'm  a  paid-up  member  of 
American  Federation  of  Radio  and  Television  Artists. 

The  guy  finally  said,  "Well,  okay,  we'll  show  it  for  you." 
Then  he  gave  me  some  conditions.   Obviously  they  wanted  the  work. 
We  started  showing  it. 

Then  came  a  lot  of  surprises.  The  press  loved  it.   I 
already  had  from  New  York  a  critique  of  the  thing  written  by  the 
New  York  Times  big  cinema  critic.   Bosley  Crowder.   You  may 
remember  his  name. 

Bosley  Crowder  gave  it  a  wonderful  review.   He  said, 
"Despite  all  these  questions  about  Communists  and  all  that  stuff, 
it  is  a  picture  that  really  really  holds  up.   Set  against  the 
hard  and  gritty  background  of  a  mine  workers'  strike  in  i  New 
Mexico  town,  the  miners  were  bristling  with  resentment  against 
the  working  and  living  conditions  imposed  by  the  operators  of  the 
mine.   A  rugged  and  starkly  poignant  story  of  a  Mexican-American 
miner  and  his  wife  is  told  in  Salt  of  the  Earth,  a  union- 
sponsored  film  drama  which  opened  last  night  at  the  Grand  Theatre 
on  East  86th  Street."  That's  in  New  York  City.   He  goes  on  and 
he  talks  about  the  picture  as  a  real  picture. 

Shearer:   He  had  intended  to  have  the  screenings? 

Roger:    No.   He  kind  of  wanted  the  screenings  in  New  York.   This 

incidentally  was  just  a  little  bit  before  we  started  it.   It 
first  showed  in  New  York.   He  talks  about  the  problem  of 
vigilantes  and  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  and  the  direction.   Despite  all  the  agitated 
history  of  violence  and  what  labels  were  used  against  the 
picture,   he  said,  in  light  of  this  agitated  history  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  Salt  of  the  Earth  is,  in 
substance,  simply  a  strong  prolabor  film  with  a  particularly 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  Mexican  Americans  with  whom  it  deals. 

Curiously  enough,  you  know  the  picture  of  the  little  man 
that  jumps  out  of  his  seat  in  the  Chronicle  review  section?  The 
Chronicle  gave  it  a  marvelous  review  just  before  it  opened  up. 
Luther  Nichols  wrote  it.   He  later  became  the  agent  for  Doubleday 
Publishing  Company  here.   He  said  the  same  thing.   Despite  all 
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the  agitation,  it  is  an  unusually  forceful  human  document  far 
more  effective  in  its  starkly  real  portrayals  of  individual 
character  than  its  heavy-handed  efforts  to  convey  the  spirit  of 
unionism.   He  said  some  of  its  sections  are  as  tough  and  bold  as 
a  mural  by  [Arosco?],  the  Mexican  muralist.  He  talks  about  the 
excellent  work  of  the  actors,  including  Michael  Wilson. 

This  little  man  is  jumping  out  of  his  seat,  and  there  it 
says  that  its  a  controversial  film  politically,  but  there  can  be 
little  controversy  as  to  its  dramatic  power.   Its  integrity  in 
revealing  human  character,  its  vivid  pictorial  quality.   I  want 
to  tell  you  this  got  marvelous  reviews.   It  got  wonderful 
responses,  but  I  still  had  a  problem  with  finding  a 
projectionist.   It's  not  over  yet.   I  did  show  it,  by  the  way. 


Finding  a  Theater  and  Projectionist 


Shearer:   You  had  found  a  theater  but  you  needed  a  projectionist? 

Roger:    I  had  to  find  a  theater.   Theaters  were  kind  of  hard  to  find 

because  they  all  wanted  to  take  whatever  money  was  available  and 
they  thought  they  were  doing  you  a  favor  just  to  show  it.   At 
some  point,  however,  the  Hollywood  Reporter  put  out  that  IATSE, 
which  is  the  projectionists'  union,  were  told  that  it  will  not 
order  its  members  to  boycott  the  Communist-inspired  feature  Salt 
of  the  Earth  because  of  the  national  policy  laid  down  by  the 
president  of  this  union.   This  was  April  the  26th.   But  I  was 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  so  apparently  something  came  along  and  we 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  that. 

There's  only  one  critic  that  really  gave  it  a  bad  time. 
This  critic  was  a  woman  for  whom  I  have  scant  regard,  although 
she's  considered  as  the  grand  dame  of  movie  reviewers  in  this 
country.   You  know  who  that  is?   Pauline  Kael.   Pauline  Kael  was 
married  to  a  man  named  Ed  Lansberg.  They  had  a  little  art  house 
on  Telegraph  Avenue  near  the  University  in  Berkeley.   I  think  it 
was  called  the  Cinema  Guild.   Is  that  right? 

Shearer:   Right.   Yes. 

Roger:    She  used  to  write  the  blurbs  for  all  the  films  that  were 

scheduled  for  the  month.  Oh,  they  would  nix  it.   They  wouldn't 
take  that  film. 

Shearer:  Why? 


ASA 

Roger:    She  called  me  and  said,  "Saw  your  film.   How  come  your 

advertising  doesn't  tell  the  truth?  Why  don't  you  tell  in  your 
advertising  that  the  people  who  made  this  film  are  a  bunch  of 
Communists?"  I  don't  really  remember  what  I  said  in  answer  to 
that.   I  probably  said  something  polite  like,  "What's  this  film 
got  to  do  with  Communism,  for  God's  sake?"  It  got — 

it 

Roger:    Next  we  got  this  theater  which  we  could  rent  for  as  long  as  we 

wanted  to.   It  was  a  Chinese  theatre  called  the  World  Theater  on 
Broadway  between  Stockton  and  Montgomery.   Stockton  and  Columbus. 
It  used  to  be  called  the  Verdi,  when  it  was  mostly  Italian.  Now 
it  showed  almost  entirely  Chinese  pictures.   I  finally  made  a 
good  deal.   It  was  a  standard  sliding  percentage  deal.   The  first 
part  goes  mostly  to  the  theater  to  take  care  of  his  overhead  and 
machinery  and  employees.  After  a  certain  point  you  divide  more 
equally,  and  after  a  certain  point  the  filmmakers  make  a  larger 
percentage.   The  distributor,  in  this  case,  was  responsible  for 
the  advertising  and  publicity  and  dressing  up  the  marquees  and 
lobby  and  other  odds  and  ends. 

They  told  me  at  the  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  Union 
Local  162  that  they  would  work  with  me  and  send  a  projectionist. 
The  World  Theater  had  a  Chinese  projectionist  for  years,  but  I 
said  we  had  to  have  a  union  projectionist  and  I'd  have  to  get 
someone  else.   The  Chinese,  who  didn't  speak  much  English,  smiled 
and  said,  "I  love  to  join  the  union,  I  want  to  be  in  union."  I 
was  delighted  and  went  back  to  the  local  union  and  with 
enthusiasm  I  said,  "This  man  wants  to  join  the  union."  The  union 
man  said,  "No.  We  can't  have  a  Chinese  projectionist  in  this 
local.   It's  white  only."  Ah,  racism.   No,  he  said,  "He  has  to 
be  a  white  man." 

I  was  so  desperate  at  this  point  I  could  have  killed,  but  I 
said  nothing.  We  hired  a  white  projectionist,  not  even  a  very 
good  one,  but  he  did  his  job.   You  know  what  we  had  to  do?  We 
knew  that  we  couldn't  ask  the  Chinese  guy  to  step  aside.   It  was 
his  job;  it  belonged  to  him  after  all  the  years.  Obviously,  we 
paid  the  Chinese  guy  full  salary  just  for  sitting  there.   He 
didn't  have  to  show  up,  but  he  sat  through  every  show—but  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  machinery.   It  was  a  real  drain  on  our 
finances. 

Shearer:   The  decision  to  hire  the  Chinese  projectionist,  was  that  your 
decision?  You  said  "we,"  but  who  is  we? 

Roger:    It  was  all  my  decision.   I  didn't  call  Hollywood  to  ask  what  do 
you  want  to  do,  I  just  did  it.  The  point  is,  we  had  to  have  a 
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union  projectionist.   If  the  guy  can't  join  the  union,  that's  a 
different  fight.  We'll  join  a  fight  when  he's  ready  to  make  a 
fight.   I  felt  bad  about  this  guy  not  being  able  to  join  the 
union,  but  that's  a  different  fight.  He  didn't  lose  any  money. 
We  lost  the  money,  but  that's  only  a  matter  of  fairness. 

I'm  sure  the  union  today  would  be  quite  different.  Things 
have  changed  since  1954,  when  even  Washington  D.C.,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  was  still  segregated.   But,  think  of  the  irony 
that  we  were  forced  to  hire  a  man  from  an  all-white,  all-male 
union  in  order  to  show  a  movie  whose  theme  was  a  successful 
struggle  for  racial  and  ethnic  and  gender  and  workplace  equality! 

We  did  show  Salt  at  the  World  Theater  and  had  very  good 
response.   People  came  from  all  over  the  area.   Before  the  public 
showing,  I  must  say  this,  we  screened  it  for  different  union 
people,  including  about  five  hundred  Local  6  Warehousemen's 
stewards.   I'm  afraid  we  really  sold  ourselves  short;  we  gave 
away  a  lot  of  free  tickets.   The  warehouse  stewards  and  their 
spouses  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much.   And  I  learned  a  lot,  too. 


Women's  Issues 


Roger:    At  certain  times  the  film  used  to  get  tremendous  applause,  but  in 
those  scenes  where  the  women  took  over  it  seemed  very  quiet,  but 
I  could  hear  the  women  in  the  audience  whispering  to  each  other. 
I  decided  the  men  felt  very  uncomfortable  about  these  sequences 
of  women  taking  over  the  picket  line. 

In  the  film  there  was  an  injunction,  not  against  the  strike, 
you  can't  enjoin  a  legal  strike  or  ban  picketing.  The  injunction 
was  against  any  of  the  strikers  being  on  a  picket  line  in  front 
of  the  property  to  keep  other  workers  from  strike-breaking.  At 
the  union  meeting,  wives  attended  and  some  asked  to  speak.  The 
wife  of  the  leader  of  the  strike—the  man  who  treated  her  as  a 
second-class  person—got  up  to  speak,  despite  her  husband's  dirty 
looks,  and  said,  "We  have  a  solution.   The  injunction  didn't  say 
there  can't  be  pickets,  only  that  the  strikers  can't  be  on  the 
picket  line.   So,  the  strikers'  wives  will  be  on  the  picket 
line."  The  men  roared  opposition,  but  the  women  convinced  their 
husbands  they  have  no  choice. 

That's  when  you  have  spine-tingling  sequences  where  the 
women  count  for  something.   The  word  gets  around  that  women  are 
going  to  mount  the  picket  line.   The  camera  pans  out  and  you  see 
women  coming  from  all  the  other  little  mining  towns  around. 
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Walking  across  the  fields  and  down  the  roads,  as  many  Anglo  women 
as  Mexican  women.  A  handful  of  women  becomes  hundreds  of  women, 
forming  a  great  circle  around  the  place,  coming  from  all  over  the 
area  to  join  hand.  The  music  and  the  feeling  of  solidarity  is  so 
wrenching  it  really  gets  to  you.  The  women  in  the  audience  again 
really  responded.  But  I  felt  that  the  men  were  uncomfortable.  I 
just  need  to  tell  you  a  little  story  later  on. 

Many  years  later  I  was  a  chairman  of  a  seminar  on  the  arts 
and  the  HUAC  witch-hunt,  sponsored  by  the  Meiklejohn  Library  in 
Berkeley.  Among  the  people  I  introduced  was  Virginia  Jencks, 
who,  I  said  will  talk  about  her  role  in  Salt  of  the  Earth.   Two 
women  were  sitting  in  the  front  row.   In  a  loud  stage  whisper  one 
said  to  the  other,  "It's  our  picture!"  You  see,  it's  become  a 
feminist  picture,  a  women's  picture,  a  cult  picture  in  some  ways. 

It  had  an  empathic  effect  when  it  showed  women  and  children 
being  arrested.   The  women  beat  up  on  the  sheriffs  when  they 
hurled  tear  gas  and  tried  to  drive  cars  through  the  picket  lines. 
All  of  these  things  actually  happened.   Of  course,  you  take  some 
dramatic  license,  heightened  by  whatever  talent  there  was  of  the 
directors  and  actors  and  editors  and  composers  and  so  forth.   In 
fact,  some  media  critics  wrote  that  scenes  of  police  brutality 
were  overwrought.   They  should  have  read  the  New  York  Times.  June 
17,  1951,  which  reported  the  tear  gas  and  the  deputies  trying  to 
force  their  way  through  "...the  350  to  400  women  blockading  the 
road  to  the  strike-bound  Empire  Zinc  Company  property...."  The 
curious  thing  about  this  news  item  was  that  it  sounded  exactly 
like  the  picture—but  there  was  no  film  in  mind  at  that  time. 

Above  all,  whether  some  called  it  a  feminist  picture,  or  a 
cult  film,  it  was  a  good  depiction  of  a  democratic  union.  We  did 
well  enough.   The  first  weeks  were  very  expensive.   I  realized 
the  owners  of  the  World  Theater  wanted  a  bigger  take  than  average 
because  they  knew  they  had  us,  as  the  saying  goes,  by  the  short 
hairs;  we  had  no  other  theater  and  we  had  the  cost  of  the  extra 
projectionist  and  I  did  a  large  amount  of  extra  advertising. 

Shearer:   And  it  was  only  for  this  one  theater? 

Roger:    I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  good  money  on  the  ads  because  I  wanted  to 
get  a  good  start,  a  jump  start  to  prepare  it  to  go  to  other 
places.   I  couldn't  send  much  money  back  to  Hollywood,  but  it  had 
marvelous  reviews,  some  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Not  better 
than  Bosley  Crowther,  no  better  than  Paris  or  London,  but  a 
longer  run  than  anywhere  else  was  starting  to  take  place  in  San 
Francisco.   They  were  ecstatic  down  in  Hollywood.   Oh,  I  added  a 
short  feature,  by  the  way.   I  wish  I  could  find  it  again.   It's 
called  There's  a  Unicorn  in  The  Garden. 
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Shearer:   Oh,  the  James  Thurber  story? 

Roger:    A  cartoon  theme  and  just  delicious.   I  discovered  incidentally 

that  delicious  for  me  isn't  always  delicious  for  others.   It's  a 
delightful  thing,  but  we  had  that  cartoon. 

Shearer:  Well,  actually  that  is  certainly  not  a  women's  picture. 

Roger:    Just  exactly  the  opposite  because  the  woman  is  cuckoo  and  she's 
taken  away  to  the  nut  house.  The  moral  is  in  the  last  line.   He 
says,  "Don't  count  your  boobies  until  they're  hatched."   [laughs] 
I  should  have  paid  attention  to  that  slogan  when  we  moved  out. 


Playing  Other  Towns:  Crockett,  Berkeley,  Menlo  Park 


Roger:    My  next  big  approach  was  going  to  be  to  take  the  picture  to  a 
place  in  Crockett,  California,  where  there's  big  sugar  workers' 
union,  part  of  Local  6,  ILWU.   Just  a  few  miles  away  is  Selby, 
one  of  the  biggest  smelters  in  America,  all  in  the  union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  workers.   Thousands  of  leaflets  were  passed  out 
at  the  smelter's  gates.   I  had  big  mailings.   I  talked  to  all  the 
business  agents  of  the  Mine-Mill  and  the  ILWU.   I  gave  it  my  all. 
On  opening  night  at  the  Lanai  Theater,  I  thought  we  would  need 
police  there  to  take  care  of  the  crowds.  When  I  walked  over, 
nobody  was  outside.  Everybody  was  already  inside.   It  was 
getting  a  little  late.  There  were  forty-eight  people  there.   I 
said,  You  better  start  the  picture.   I  walked  out  and  I  literally 
wept.   I  was  so  disappointed.   I  thought  this  is  going  to  be  a 
straight,  working-class,  union  audience.  Wow,  I  told  the  Lanai 
manager,  They're  going  to  really  mob  this  joint.  Nobody.   Three 
nights  in  a  row,  maybe  a  total  of  less  than  two  hundred  people 
out  of  six  showings.   Disaster. 

I  then  decided  we're  going  to  hit  Berkeley.   In  Berkeley  I 
wouldn't  even  touch  Pauline  Kael's  timid  husband.   First,  find  a 
theater.   I  decided  to  look  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  were 
working-class  people  as  well  as  intellectuals.   I  looked  at  the 
Rivoli,  right  off  University  Avenue,  yet  very  available  to  main 
roads,  the  freeway  and  public  transport.   It  was  mainly  Mexican- 
American  and  the  whole  area  was  pretty  much  working  class.  The 
first  big  Berkeley  co-op  was  there.  A  lot  of  left-wing  Finnish 
families  lived  in  the  area.   I  figured,  why  not  down  there.  The 
University  people  who  want  to  see  it  will  come  down  anyhow. 
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Sensational  Double  Bill 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 
Shearer: 
Roger: 


Then  I  had  a  brainstorm.   I  never  did  know  whether  it  was  the 
right  thing  or  not.   I  decided  to  play  Salt  of  the  Earth  with 
another  feature.   The  other  feature  was  titled  Carnival  Story, 
starring  Anne  Baxter  and  Steve  Cochran.   It  is  a  phony  flick  with 
no  redeeming  values,  but  I  hoped  it  would  bring  people  in  off  the 
street.   The  main  point  is,  here  are  the  advertisements.   For 
Salt  I  said,  "It's  dynamite."  "The  film  they  tried  to  kill." 
"Rugged-Explosive-Passionate."  I  had  a  picture  of  the  two 
leading  figures.   "An  honest  love  story  of  real  people  during  a 
turbulent  strike."  Also,  Carnival  Story.   It  shows  this  guy 
lifting  his  lady,  obviously  carrying  her  to  some  point  of  bad 
repute  and  saying,  "Don't  fight  it  baby... You  love  me  real  bad." 
Well,  I  wasn't  proud  and  admit  it  was  a  bad  combination.   But  I 
will  also  admit  Salt  of  the  Earth  for  the  first  two  weeks  paid 
more  real  money  than  ever  been  made  by  this  picture.  New  York. 
London.   Paris.   New  York.   Chicago.   Hollywood.   You  name  it. 

Why  do  you  think  your  audiences  were  so  big? 
Because  they  came  in  for  different  reasons. 
They  loved  it  real  bad? 

They  loved  it  real  bad.   Lots  of  them  would  walk  out  the  moment 
Salt  of  the  Earth  was  over.  When  I  advertised  in  the  University 
paper  and  the  Berkeley  paper,  I'd  give  them  the  times  of  the  main 
feature.   I'd  give  them  a  telephone  number.   So  people  came  to 
see  Salt  of  the  Earth  and  left  when  it  was  over.   There  were  full 
houses  day  after  day  because  people  came  in  off  the  street.   They 
could  see  one  or  both  pictures.   It  looked  like  a  good  double 
bill.   This  was  my  thinking  because  I  got  demands  from  Hollywood. 
Can  you  send  us  a  little  more  money?  We  only  have  three  hundred 
dollars  left.   You  know  we're  not  talking  about  millions,  we're 
talking  about  a  few  hundreds.  A  very  tiny  thing. 

I  got  ecstatic  letters  from  Hollywood.   Three  weeks  later 
Paul  Jarrico,  the  producer,  decides  to  come  up  to  look  6ver  the 
situation.  When  we  met  he  was  delighted.   I  thought  he'd  die  the 
moment  he  saw  the  marquee.  He  hissed,  "What  is  Carnival  Story?" 
He  was  furious.  Here  is  our  great  production,  a  great  art  film, 
the  picture  that  meant  so  much  to  them  who  suffered  making  it — 
and  I'm  putting  it  on  with  another  picture.   This  piece  of  trash. 
It  wasn't  the  words  or  syntax.   It  was  how  they  were  spit  out;  it 
was  his  trembling  outrage.   I  recall  only  saying,  "Paul,  all  I 
know  is  you  got  $1,750  last  week  and  you  never  made  a  nickel 
before.  And,  you  keep  asking  for  money.   Think  about  the  people 
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out  there  who  didn't  come  to  see  Salt  of  the  Earth.   Never  even 
heard  about  it.  And,  now  they've  seen  it  and  they'll  tell 
others.  To  me  that's  important.   I  think  about  it  all  the  time." 

He  came,  took  over  and  immediately  ordered,  "No  more  second 
feature."  Then  he  insisted  we  make  a  new  contract.   He's  going 
to  take  over  the  contract.  He  says  to  the  man  who  owns  the 
theater,  who  has  made  more  money  than  he's  made  in  a  while, 
because  films  were  not  doing  so  well,  that  they  must  work  out 
another  deal. 

Shearer:   Is  this  behind  your  back? 

Roger:    Oh  no.   I'm  watching  the  whole  thing.   He's  taken  over,  and  I'm 
no  longer  in  charge.   I  was  amazed  to  hear  him  guarantee  the 
theater  owner  a  specific  amount  of  money  every  week.  The 
remainder  would  go  to  the  filmmakers.  What  little  I  had  learned 
at  that  point  is  you  never  guarantee  anybody  anything  in  this 
dog-eat-dog  business.   Jarrico  was  pleased  to  offer  a  guarantee. 
They  dumped  Carnival  Story.  The  university  semester  had  ended 
and  students  were  taking  final  exams  at  Berkeley.   Suddenly 
there's  nobody  in  the  house.  Those  who  wanted  to  see  Salt  of  the 
Earth  probably  saw  it.   People  who  came  in  off  the  street  weren't 
coming  in . 

By  guaranteeing  him  a  specific  amount,  all  the  money  we  made 
had  to  be  given  back.   Inasmuch  as  I  was  working  on  a  percentage 
of  the  profits  of  10  percent  —  that  was  $175  for  a  week,  a  lot  of 
money  then.   At  last  I  made  enough  to  get  along  on. 

Shearer:  You  had  to  give  it  back? 

Roger:    We  had  to  give  him  back  everything  to  make  his  guarantee  under 
Jarrico 's  famous  contract.   I  want  to  tell  you,  I  have  letter 
after  letter  from  the  people  down  in  Hollywood,  saying  we  should 
have  listened  to  you.   I  even  wrote  them  a  letter  at  this  time. 
"It's  a  big  mistake.  Don't  do  it.  Never  guarantee  anything."  I 
wrote  them  a  letter  hoping  we  learned  from  this  experience.   They 
wrote  back  saying  Paul  himself  admits  that  it  was  a  very  dumb  job 
he  did,  but  he  never  admitted  it  to  me.  He  admitted  it  to  them. 

I  wrote  them  a  scorching  letter  about  "you  professionals 
with  your  particular  kind  of  idealism  down  there  in  la-la  land, 
if  you're  going  to  try  to  be  commercial,  you  better  be 
commercial."  Being  commercial  means  you  understand  the  nature  of 
the  business.   I  wrote  them  some  very  nasty  letters  about  their 
escape  from  realism.   I  was  terribly  upset.   I  really  wept  about 
this  situation  because  ultimately  no  matter  how  idealistic  you 
are,  the  real  bottom  line  is,  can  you  make  any  money? 
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Shearer:   You  want  to  make  the  money? 

Roger:     You  want  to  make  your  expenses,  make  a  living.   I  felt  like  such 
a  failure,  it  was  to  cry.   Many  of  them  had  plenty  to  live  on 
after  some  fat  years  in  Hollywood,  but  idealism  didn't  fill  many 
tables.   I  felt  I'd  failed  with  union  people  and  failed  because 
of  a  stupid  rewriting  of  the  contract  by  people  to  whom  the 
picture  was  like  their  own  personal  Van  Gogh.   It  was  their  own 
personal  picture,  and  they  didn't  want  it  sullied. 

We  showed  it  at  the  Menlo  Park,  which  is  as  close  as  we 
could  get  a  good  theater  near  Stanford.   It  did  pretty  well, 
considering  most  Stanford  students  were  away  from  campus.   We 
showed  three  days  in  Monterey  at  the  Hill  Theater.   Very  nice  guy 
down  there.   I  was  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  advertising.   I  had 
a  feeling  it's  got  to  break  open  some  day.   It  never  made  what  it 
should  have  made.   No.   We  didn't  make  anything  actually.   It 
never  reached  beyond  a  very  limited  audience.   And,  sadly,  it 
never  reached  many  of  the  working  people  the  film  celebrated. 

Years  later  it  started  to  become  a  film  that's  shown  to  a 
limited  audience.   In  1964,  it  was  shown  at  San  Francisco  State. 
I  was  the  one  who  introduced  it  there  to  a  big  audience,  a  full 
house.   The  audience  loved  it,  they  stood  up  and  cheered.   They 
showed  it  in  Mill  Valley  at  the  film  festival.   The  people  were 
wild  about  the  film.   A  new  generation  of  younger  people,  women 
especially,  speak  up  much  more.   In  the  1960s  it  would  have  done 
better  than  in  the  1950s  in  Berkeley.   It  was  an  attempt  to  do 
something,  and  in  one  real  sense--! "ve  got  to  say  it--I  think  it 
was  a  huge  success,  though  it  didn't  make  money.   I  helped  make 
it  an  artistic  success  with  my  enthusiasm.   I  still  sing  the 
songs  from  the  music  to  myself  at  times.   I  still  get  such  a 
thrill  out  of  thinking  about  it.   I'm  very  glad  I  did  it. 

The  thing  that  is  so  sad  is  that  it  is  probably  the  one  and 
only  time  a  major  union  will  try  to  do  an  honest  picture  about 
working  people.   The  other  thing  is  an  artistic  question:  can  you 
mix  apples  and  oranges,  can  you  really  have  two  major  themes:  a 
strike  on  the  one  side,  and  a  deeper  theme  of  creating  a  really 
creative  environment  of  equality  within  a  marriage  and  a  home?   I 
think  you  can. 

Shearer:   I  must  say,  you've  sold  me.   I  can't  wait  to  see  the  picture. 

Roger:    The  main  thing  is  that  I  think  I've  given  you  a  picture  of  what 
happened.   There's  something  about  the  left  intellectual  who 
feels  that  he  is  doing  everything  that  can  possibly  be  done  for 
the  working  class.   But  doesn't  know  a  damn  thing  about  working 
people.   It  was  a  fascinating  event  in  ray  life.   I'd  do  it  again. 
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XVII  CIVIL  RIGHTS  INTERVIEWS  AND  BROADCASTS  ON  RACE  RELATIONS 


W.E.B.  Du  Bois 


[Interview  14:  May  1,  1990]  ## 

Roger:    We  are  listening  now  to  the  original  tape  of  my  interview  with 
the  educator-writer-sage,  William  Edward  Burghardt  Du  Bois. 

Shearer:   I'm  going  to  start  my  tape  recorder,  too.   [tape  turned  on] 

Du  Bois:   "--in  Massachusetts  High  School,  to  Fisk  University  in  Tennessee 
and  then  after  getting  my  bachelor's  degree  there  I  got  a 
scholarship  at  Harvard,  and  went  to  Harvard,  entering  the 
undergraduate  junior  class.   There,  for  two  years  I  studied 
philosophy  under  William  James  and  George  Santayana.   Then  I 
turned  to  history,  and  was  altogether  two  years  in  the  graduate 
school,  went  to  Germany  and  studied  two  years,  and  then  came  back 
and  in  1896  took  my  doctorate  in  history.   I  wanted  it  in 
sociology,  but  Harvard  at  that  time  didn't  recognize  sociology. 

"It  is  rather  ironic  [for  author  William  Faulkner]  to  ask 
the  American  Negro  to  slow  down  in  his  effort  to  be  modern  men. 
After  all,  we  have  been  slowing  down  for  ninety  years  to  have  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Amendments  really  enforced. 
I  am  rather  astonished  at  Mr.  Faulkner,  although  perhaps  I  am 
right  in  seeing  in  his  statement  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
antagonistic  ideals.  .First,  his  knowledge  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  on  two  systems  of  free  public  schools  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  he  realizes  and  feels  in  himself  this 
age-long  antagonism  between  the  white  and  colored  people.   I, 
perhaps,  do  not  altogether  understand  him,  but  I  wish  that  I 
could  meet  with  him  in  public  debate  in  the  South  and  talk  about 
this  situation  and  see  if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  either 
clarify  our  positions  or  to  understand  each  other  better  than, 
certainly,  I  understand  him  now." 

Roger:     [on  tape]  "You  might  be  interested  in  one  other  statement  he  made 
in  the  Reporter  magazine  about  a  month  ago.   Faulkner  wrote  that 
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if  the  government  stepped  into  the  picture  as  some  people  have 
asked,  even  to  the  point  of  sending  troops  into  the  South,  he 
said  that  he,  and  I  quote  '...would  fight  for  Mississippi  against 
the  United  States,  even  if  it  meant  going  into  the  streets  and 
shooting  Negroes.'" 

Du  Bois:   "The  point  is,  what  do  you  mean  by  forcing  the  South?  Is  the 
South  outside  of  law?  Is  it  right  and  reasonable  that  the 
federal  government  should  oversee  the  election  of  federal 
officers  and  not  leave  it  to  the  control  of  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  democratic  process  of  the  right  of  people  to  vote? 
Are  we  going  much  longer  to  allow  the  South  to  do  as  it  pleases? 
For  instance,  the  nation  abolished  the  slave  trade;  the  South  for 
twenty  years  after  paid  no  attention  to  that  abolition.   The 
nation  abolished  slavery.   The  South  still  kept  the  Negro  in 
peonage. 

"The  nation  today  says  that  all  children  should  be  admitted 
to  the  public  schools.   Some  parts  of  the  South  say  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it.   Do  you  mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  country 
that  has  laws  and  follows  the  laws  or  is  a  part  of  the  country 
going  to  have  the  continuous  right  to  oppose  and  to  break  those 
laws?  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  modern  democratic  country,  then 
the  South  and  its  people  must  obey  the  law  of  the  land.   Under 
those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
Mr.  Faulkner  and  myself  on  the  steps  of  the  courthouse  where 
Emmett  Till  was  murdered  to  talk  to  the  people  of  that  county  and 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  enforcement  of  law  in  this 
country." 

[tape  turned  off] 

Shearer:   Okay.   First,  what  we  just  heard  is  the  voice  of  W.E.B.  Du  Bois. 
Roughly  when  was  this  interview? 

Roger:    It  was  1956.  Du  Bois,  as  I  recall,  had  been  denied  a  passport 
for  a  long  time.   Soon  after,  he  was  finally  permitted  to  go  to 
Ghana  where  he  lived  out  his  life.   He  died  in  1963,  at  age 
ninety- five. 

Shearer:   How  did  this  interview  come  about? 

Roger:    Some  of  my  most  interesting  and  exciting  interviews  have  been 
sort  of  accidental.   I  heard  he  was  in  town,  visiting  a  friend. 
I  called  somebody--!  don't  remember  whom—and  I  said,  "I 
understand  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  is  in  Berkeley."  I  was  given  a  phone 
number  and  called  and  asked  if  I  could  speak  to  Dr.  Du  Bois.   The 
man  said,  "He's  out  in  the  garden."   I  said,  "Would  you  tell  him 
I  spoke  to  somebody  who  knew  Du  Bois ,  and  he  gave  me  this 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


number?"   I  don't  remember  my  words  exactly,  but  I  told  him  I'd 
love  to  interview  Du  Bois.   The  man  told  me  he'd  call  back.   Du 
Bois's  host  called  back  and  said,  "Dr.  Du  Bois  knows  who  you  are, 
and  his  wife,  Shirley  Graham,  is  here  and  she  knows  who  you  are, 
and  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  interview  him." 

So  I  took  what  was  then  the  heaviest  tape  machines  I'd  ever 
carried,  an  early  portable,  the  "Webcor,"  that  weighed  more  than 
fifty  pounds.   I  lugged  it  up  about  a  hundred  steps  in  Berkeley 
and  went  out  into  the  garden  to  meet  this  remarkable  historic  man 
and  started  the  interview. 

We  talked  about  the  Niagara  movement,  forerunner  of  the 
NAACP,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  which  still  exists  as  an  important  organization.   We 
talked  about  his  education  and  the  fact  that  he  received  a 
doctorate  in  the  other  century.   It  was  really  quite  remarkable. 

Isn't  that  something?   Santayana  and  William  James! 

Wow.   He  studied  in  Germany.   You  could  tell  by  his  accent  that 
he  was--very  Bostonian--you  know.   Sounded  more  English. 

Beautiful  diction. 

Beautiful  voice.   A  beautiful  looking  old  man.   Great  with  that 
little  gray  beard  and  a  wonderful  smile.   He  had  a  gray-chocolate 
complexion.   A  little  man  in  size,  but  a  giant. 


Challenging  William  Faulkner  to  Debate 


Roger:    In  the  course  of  our  talk  I  asked  him  if  he'd  read  the  article 

William  Faulkner  had  written  for  Life  Magazine  about  Mississippi 
and  the  South  and  the  Emmett  Till  case  which  was  roaring  at  that 
time.   Emmett  Till,  a  young  boy  from  Detroit,  had  been  murdered, 
head  split  open  and  his  'body  thrown  in  the  river  there  in  this 
small  town  in  Mississippi,  because  somebody  said  he'd  whistled  at 
a  white  girl.   Nothing  more. 

Shearer:   And  he  was  fourteen  years  old? 

Roger:     Fourteen  years  old,  and  killed.   Two  men  who  confessed  that  they 
had  done  it  were  acquitted  by  a  Mississippi  jury.   You  can 
imagine.   I  said  to  Du  Bois  at  this  time,  "I  think  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  you  would  debate  William  Faulkner  about  this  issue." 
He  said  it  would  be  fine.   Finally,  I  said  to  him,  "I  wonder  if 
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you  could  actually  challenge  him  to  a  debate  so  he  would  know 
about  it."   He  said,  "I  certainly  would."   I  said,  "I'd  love  to 
see  you  actually  debate  him  on  the  steps  of  that  county 
courthouse  where  those  people  were  acquitted  and  he  challenged 
Faulkner." 

Shearer:   How  did  he  pose  the  challenge?   On  this  tape? 

Roger:    Yes.   On  tape.   My  next  step  was  to  transcribe  the  tape,  and  copy 
the  challenge  and  send  a  telegram  to  William  Faulkner,  care  of 
Life  Magazine.   Faulkner  sent  a  wire  to  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  care  of 
Sidney  Roger.   I  read  that  wire  on  my  next  program  on  the  air  and 
sent  a  copy,  not  the  original,  to  an  address  in  Philadelphia.   I 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen  next.   I  never  heard  from  Du  Bois 
and  I  still  have  the  original  from  Faulkner.   I  can  also  read  my 
telegram  to  Faulkner. 

Shearer:   Yes. 

Roger:     It  was  dated  April  15,  1956,  and  was  sent  right  after  the  taped 
interview  was  broadcast  that  Sunday  night  at  KROW. 

To:  William  Faulkner,  c/o  LIFE  Magazine. 

Dr.  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  88-year-old  Negro  Co- 
founder  of  N.A.A.C.P.  Challenges  you  to 
debate  on  steps  of  court  house,  Sumner 
county,  Mississippi,  where  Emmett  Till  case 
was  tried,  on  subject  your  'Go  Slow  Now' 
advice  to  Negroes. 

Request  for  public  discussion  with  you 
was  made  by  Dr.  Du  Bois  recorded  interview 
with  news  analyst  Sidney  Roger  on  Radio 
Station  KROW,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Sunday,  April 
15,  at  8  PM. 

Urgently  request  your  earliest  reply  to 
Dr.  Du  Bois,  care  of  Sidney  Roger  program, 
Radio  Station  KROW,  19th  and  Broadway, 
Oakland.   (s)  Sidney  Roger. 

Here  is  his  reply,  New  York,  April  16,  1956,  12:30  p.m.   c/o 
Sidney  Roger  program,  KROW,  quote: 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  debatable  point 
between  us .   We  both  agree  in  advance  that 
the  position  you  will  take  is  right  morally, 
legally  and  ethically.   If  the  Till  tragedy 
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in  Mississippi  and  the  Lucy  affair  in  Alabama 
and  the  Negro  householder  in  Chicago,  who 
must  still  have  round-the-clock  police 
protection  in  order  to  live  in  his  own  home, 
and  the  Negro  parents  in  Ohio  who  established 
a  sitdown  strike  in  the  superintendent's 
office  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  their 
children  in  a  white  school,  are  not  evidence 
to  you  that  the  position  I  take  in  asking  for 
moderation  and  patience  is  right  practically, 
then  we  will  both  waste  our  breath  in  debate, 
(s)  William  Faulkner. 

Shearer:   It  sounds  a  little  bit  as  though  Du  Bois  was  speaking 

specifically  of  Faulkner's  wish  or  declaration  that  Negroes  ought 
to  go  slow  in  their  fight  for  equality. 

Roger:     That's  right.   That's  in  effect  what  he  was  saying  in  the 

telegram.   Du  Bois  was  reacting  and  so  was  I  when  I  brought  up  to 
Du  Bois  the  fact  that  Faulkner  said  we've  got  to  slow  things 
down.   You  can't  hurry  them  up.   You  can't  move  any  faster  than 
people  are  ready  to  go.   It  was  in  The  Reporter,  which  is  now  a 
defunct  magazine,  dated  March  22,  1956,  that  Faulkner  said,  I 
don't  like  enforced  integration  anymore  than  I  like  enforced 
segregation.   Then  he  said,  "If  I  have  to  choose  between  the 
United  States  government  and  Mississippi,  then  I'll  choose 
Mississippi."  And  that's  when  he  said,  "If  it  came  to  fighting, 
I'd  fight  for  Mississippi  against  the  United  States  even  if  it 
meant  going  out  on  to  the  street  and  shooting  Negr  .;s." 

It  was  the  Life  Magazine  article  that  created  much  more 
interest  because  of  this  go-slow  business.   What  Du  Bois  said  is, 
"What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  go  slow.   Hold  back?"  He  said, 
"Nobody's  trying  to  force  the  South  to  do  anything."   Du  Bois 
asked,  "Is  the  South  outside  the  law?   Is  it  reasonable  that  the 
federal  government  should  oversee  the  election  of  federal 
officers  and  not  to  control  the  people  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
democratic  process  and  the  right  of  people  to  vote?"   The  "go- 
slow"  advice  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial.   This  colloquy 
took  place  close  to  a  hundred  years  after  the  end  of  the, Civil 
War.   They're  still  talking  about  going  slow.   By  the  way,  today 
we're  talking  on  May  1,  1990,  and  there  are  still  people  who  feel 
that  minority  people  should  learn  to  go  slow. 

Shearer:   It's  interesting  to  hear—quoting  from  the  same  article  in  the 
Reporter  of  March  22,  1956--page  eighteen.   In  defense  of  going 
slow,  Faulkner  said,  "Things  have  been  getting  better  slowly  for 
a  long  time.   Only  six  Negroes  were  killed  by  whites  in 
Mississippi  last  year  according  to  the  police  figures." 
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Roger:    Oh,  only  six  killed.   Might  as  well  go  slow  then.   I'm  not 
faulting  Faulkner--in  the  sense  that  he  also  represents  his 
environment,  his  history,  his  time,  his  place.   A  lot  of  very 
good  people  I've  known  have  tremendous  blind  spots  when  dealing 
with  something  with  which  they  were  raised,  which  is  part  of 
their  history.   But  those  who  don't  want  to  go  slow  have  got  an 
overwhelming  right  to  keep  going  and  go  fast.   Look  what  happens 
to  people  who  go  fast.   I  seem  to  have  had  an  instinctive  drive 
toward  anything  that  aimed  at  eliminating  racial  prejudice  and 
segregation  and  discrimination.   I  interviewed  more  black  people 
than  any  others  in  the  fifties  when  there  was  such  movement- -and 
fast--such  as  getting  people  to  register  to  vote. 

A  lot  of  people  were  amazed,  found  it  incredible  to  think  of 
the  number  of  people  who  were  arrested,  beaten,  shot,  killed 
because  they  were  trying  to  get  people  to  fulfill  their  rights, 
to  register  to  vote.   They  weren't  asking  them  to  carry  guns. 
Just  to  vote.   Think  of  the  people  who  were  terrified  into  not 
registering  because  they  knew  that  their  homes  would  be  burned, 
crosses  would  be  burned  on  their  lawns,  their  lives  in  peril. 

Remember,  two  young  Jewish  men  from  New  York  and  one  young 
black  man  were  killed  on  the  road  during  a  registration  drive. 

Shearer:   Schwerner,  Goodman,  and  Chaney.   Yes. 

Roger:     Schwerner,  Goodman,  and  Chaney.   All  of  these  things  happening. 
Although  I  rarely  get  involved  with  the  church,  the  black  church 
was  in  a  powerful  leading  position  during  this  period. 


Rosa  Parks 


Shearer:   Who  were  some  of  the  other  black  leaders  you  interviewed?   I  know 
you  interviewed  Rosa  Parks.   Wasn't  that  in  1956  also? 

Roger:    Yes,  in  December  1956  I'  interviewed  Rosa  Parks.   There's  another 
example  of  an  interview  by  accident. 

Shearer:   Really? 
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Beginning  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott 


Roger:    She  was  so  tired  from  all  the  activities  going  on  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  where  the  black  people  boycotted  the  whole  bus  system. 
It  all  started  in  an  afternoon  of  December  1,  1956,  when  this 
lady,  a  seamstress,  was  going  home  after  a  long  day's  work.   Rosa 
Parks  was  tired,  her  feet  hurt,  and  as  she  got  into  the  bus  she 
was  glad  to  see  an  empty  seat  was  available.   Think  how  history 
sometimes  is  made.   Her  feet  hurt.   She  saw  the  seat,  she  sat 
down,  and  all  hell  busted  loose.   She  was  at  the  back  of  the  bus, 
seated  next  to  a  black  man  and  across  the  aisle  were  two  black 
women.  At  the  next  stop  a  white  man  got  on  the  bus  and  was 
standing.   The  driver  ordered  the  four  black  people  to  get  up  so 
the  white  man  could  sit.   The  black  man  stood  up  and  the  black 
women  got  up.   Rosa  Parks  moved  to  the  window  seat.   The  driver 
ordered  her  to  stand.   She  said,  "No."  She  was  arrested. 

Let  me  start  before  this,  and  tell  how  I  met  Rosa  Parks.   I 
was  working  on  the  waterfront  at  the  time.   I  was  not  between 
jobs,  I  just  didn't  have  a  job  and  was  damn  glad  to  be  working  on 
the  waterfront.   I  haven't  even  brought  up  how  I  went  to  work  on 
the  waterfront.   It's  a  very  important  part  of  my  life.   I  was 
working  in  West  Oakland.  At  the  foot  of  Market  Street  at  a  dock 
called  Howard  Terminal.   It  was  a  big  ship  terminal.  At  that 
time  a  majority,  of  the  longshoremen  were  black.   Still  are. 
Many  of  them  lived  near  that  dock  area  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

One  of  the  hook-on  men- -the  men  who  hook  the  loads  to  the 
wires  that  the  winches  raise  into  the  hatches—this  man  asked, 
did  I  ever  hear  of  Rosa  Parks.   I  said,  "Yes,  I've  heard  all 
about  her.   She's  the  woman  who  got  arrested  and  that  started 
that  big  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery."  He  said,  "Rosa's  staying  in 
my  house  here  in  West  Oakland.   My  wife  and  Rosa  Parks  are  old 
friends  from  Alabama.   She  said  she  was  tired  and  needed  a  rest, 
so  my  wife  invited  her  to  come  out  and  stay  with  us  for  a  couple 
of  weeks . " 

Of  course  I  just  went  crazy  with  the  idea  that  she  actually 
was  about  five  blocks  walk  from  where  we  were  working.   I  said, 
"Could  you  call  and  see  whether  she'd  be  willing  to  talk  to  me? 
I'd  like  to  record  her."  He  knew  I  had  a  radio  program.  Knew 
all  about  me.   He  called  and  said  yes,  she'd  be  willing  as  long 
as  you  are  friends.   I  drove  home  and  picked  up  this  heavy  Webcor 
tape  recorder.   The  work  day  was  over.   I  dashed  over  and  I  had 
to  walk  up  a  long,  very  steep,  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in 
this  old  wooden  house  on  Seventh  Street  where  all  the  traffic 
went  by.   It  was  a  poor  person's  house. 
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I  walked  in  so  excited  and  met  this  longshoreman's  wife,  and 
then  saw  this  little  tiny  lady,  so  gentle  and  mild  I  could  hardly 
hear  her.   She  walked  with  shy  steps,  and  this  man's  wife  said, 
"This  is  Rosa  Parks,  Mr.  Roger."  She  said- -almost  a  whisper- - 
"How  do  you  do."  I  was  astounded.   I  expected  a  nine- foot  Amazon 
to  walk  into  the  room.  Talk  about  giving  this  woman  the  power  of 
my  imagination.   She  was  a  powerful,  great,  historic  figure. 
Later,  I  realized  how  delighted  I  was  that  she  was  an  ordinary 
sweet  human  being  whose  feet  were  tired  and  she'd  had  it.  When 
someone  in  the  world  says  enough  is  enough,  that  is  enough. 

We  sat  down  and  we  talked.   She  went  over  the  whole  event. 
It's  a  marvelous  tape.   I  played  it  first  at  a  commercial  station 
and  then  on  KPFA.  Without  ever  asking  my  permission,  they  now 
sell  it  nationally.  They  still  haven't  asked  my  permission. 
That's  life.   It's  a  long  time  ago. 

Shearer:   This  is  radio  station  KPFA  in  Berkeley? 

Roger:    Yes.   In  any  case,  she  told  me  that  when  the  bus  driver  insisted 
she  get  up  and  she  refused,  he  called  the  police  to  arrest  her. 
She  asked  the  policeman  why  she  was  being  treated  this  way,  he 
answered,  "I  don't  know,  the  law  is  the  law."   She  said,  "After  I 
was  charged,  someone  bailed  me  out  of  jail  and  that  evening  we 
had  a  big  meeting  at  the  church  and  the  young  assistant,  Reverend 
M.L.  King,  came  out  and  spoke  to  us." 

Shearer:   She  called  him  Martin  or  M.L.? 


Roger:    M.L.   He  was  M.L.  King.   She  didn't  call  him  Martin  Luther  King. 
I  think  it's  significant  that  she  called  him  M.L.  because  most 
preachers  go  by  initials.   Not  too  long  after  he  became  known 
worldwide  as  Martin  Luther  King.   We  talked.   Among  other  things, 
I  said,  "You've  never  been  in  jail  before?"   She  said,  "Of  course 
not."   I  asked,  "Weren't  you  scared?  Weren't  you  frightened?" 
She  said,  "No,  I  wasn't  afraid." 

I'll  tell  you.   I  could  have  wrapped  my  arms  around  that 
lady  and  kissed  her--I  was  awed  by  the  wonder  of  this  sweet  kind 
little  woman  who  had  this  much  courage.  Her  act--ref using  to 
kowtow  to  segregation—started  the  whole  Montgomery  walk-and-pray 
movement.  That  started  the  bus  boycott,  which  broke  the  bus 
system  in  that  town,  I  believe.   She  seemed  quickly  forgotten  for 
a  while  and  was  kind  of  brought  back  into  focus  sometime  later 
because  the  movement  was  much  more  important  than  the  individual 
at  this  point.  Martin  Luther  King  and  many  others  kept  carrying 
the  fight.   She  had  done  her  bit. 
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Denied  Entrance  to  Montgomery  Zoo 


Roger:    Unless  I  listen  to  it  again,  I  can't  recall  all  the  facets,  but 
there  were  some  parts  of  the  tape  I  had  to  cut  out  for  time 
purposes.   One  of  them  was  asking  her  about—some  childhood 
memories- -some  examples  of  what  segregation  and  discrimination 
had  done  to  her  life. 

She  said  something  I'll  never  forget.   She  told  me,  "One  day 
we  passed  near  the  zoo  and  sometimes  I  could  hear  the  animals  in 
the  Montgomery  Zoo.   I  always  wanted  to  go  into  the  zoo  and  I 
never  had.   One  day  I  and  a  couple  of  other  people,  young  girls, 
went  to  the  zoo  and  went  up  and  wanted  to  pay  to  get  in  and  we 
weren't  allowed  in  the  zoo  because  we  were  Negroes."  She  said, 
"I  just  stood  there  and  I  cried." 

I  tell  you,  that  hit  me  harder  than  any  one  of  the  other 
things  she  said.   I  cut  it  out  because  it  was  an  afterthought  and 
the  program  was  finished.   I  still  have  it  somewhere  as  a  clip. 
I  was  so  moved  by  this  little  girl  not  being  able  to  go  to  the 
zoo  like  the  white  children. 


Shoes  for  the  Montgomery  Marchers 


Roger:    I  replayed  this  broadcast  several  times.   Then  I  heard  that  there 
were  a  number  of  black—let  me  use  the  word  they  used— Negro— 
shoemakers-- in  Oakland  who  were  asking  people  to  bring  in  their 
old  shoes  and  they  would  fix  the  old  shoes,  repair  them  for 
nothing,  and  ship  them  back  to  Montgomery.   I  made  an 
announcement  of  this  on  KPFA  and  within  about  a  week  we  had  about 
three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes.   Boxes  and  boxes  of  shoes. 

Shearer:   In  the  station? 

Roger:    People  came  to  the  station.   People  didn't  know  where  to  put 

them,  so  they  put  them  on  the  steps.   I  came  there  one  day  and 
there  was  nothing  but  shoes  all  the  way  up  the  steps  to  the 
second  floor  of  radio  station  KPFA  in  Berkeley.   It  was 
marvelous.   I  felt  such  a  sense  of  contributing  something. 

What  a  year  1956  was.   Interviewing  two  black  activists — 
world  figures.   Dr.  Du  Bois  in  the  spring  Rosa  Parks  in  the 
winter— both  profoundly  exciting  and  important  events. 
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Shearer:   Did  you  ever  see  her  again?  Were  you  instrumental  in  getting  the 
shoes  to  her?  Was  she  going  to  take  them  back? 

Roger:    No.   We  didn't  give  them  to  her.   We  sent  a  truckload  of  them 
back  to  Alabama.   That  was  a  wonderful  group  of  shoemakers,  to 
put  so  much  time  and  effort  so  the  Montgomery  bus  boycotters 
could  continue  their  walk-and-pray.  Those  were  some  days.   I 
thought  I'd  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about  Rosa  Parks,  but  she  and 
what  she  did  are  so  well  known  that  I  decided  the  most  important 
thing  to  say  is  that  she  mentioned  M.L.  King,  little  knowing  at 
that  moment  that  she'd  be  talking  about  an  eventual  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  for  whom  there  is  now  a 
holiday  and  streets  named  after  him  and  so  forth. 

Rosa  Parks  told  me  so  much  when  I  asked,  "Weren't  you  afraid 
to  go  to  jail?"  The  woman,  for  whom  I'm  sure,  the  whole  concept 
of  going  to  jail  was  totally  alien.   She  said,  "No,  I  was  not 
afraid."   Somehow  or  other  that  gave  me  a  feeling- -well,  I  almost 
felt  a  kind  of  a  religious  sense—that  people  are  willing  to  take 
daring  steps  that  may  not  be  of  any  immediate  interest  to  them 
personally  but  are  in  the  interest  of  the  group. 


Thoughts  on  Faulkner's  Response  to  Du  Bois  ## 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


W.E.B.  Du  Bois  was  a  different  experience.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
dignity  and  stature  that  he  could  speak  to  William  Faulkner  even 
in  the  form  of  a  statement  on  the  air.  And  Faulkner  is  going  to- 
answer  him.  He  wouldn't  answer  me,  but  he  sure  as  hell  answered 
him  because  we're  talking  about  two  giants. 

Faulkner  would  certainly  recognize  Du  Bois's  education. 

He  recognized  that  Du  Bois  is  no  run-of-the-mill  man.  You  heard 
the  telegram.  He  refused.  Now,  his  refusal  to  debate  was  based 
on  significant  national  events.   Number  one,  he  spoke  about  the 
Emmett  Till  tragedy  in  Mississippi  where  two  white  men  actually 
went  out  and  killed  the  fourteen-year-old  boy,  and  were  acquitted 
because,  I  guess,  young  black  boys  who  whistle  at  white  girls  are 
expendable  in  Mississippi. 

Faulkner  mentioned  the  [Authorine]  Lucy  affair.   This  young 
woman  who  went  to  the  University  of  Alabama  to  register  as  a 
student  and  she  was  kept  out.  Who  kept  her  out?  The  governor  of 
Alabama.  He  stood  at  the  door  and  wouldn't  let  her  in.   She 
returned  again  and  again  and  she  did  get  in  eventually,  but  it 
took  a  lot  of  action,  including  federal  courts.   That  was  an 
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enormous  event,  a  matter  of  history—the  fact  that  she  stood  up 

for  everyone's  rights  with  this  courageous  move,  I  think,  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  whole  South.  Like  bus  boycotters,  the 

people  who  insisted  on  riding  the  buses  as  equals.  The  young 

people  who  went  to  the  coffee  shops  and  the  diners  along  the 

routes  where  the  buses  went.   They  did  so  at  peril  to  their 
lives. 

Faulkner  also  mentioned  the  fact  of  round-the-clock  police 
protection  in  Chicago  for  a  black  family  who  moved  into  a  white 
neighborhood.   The  couple  had  bought  a  home  in  a  white 
neighborhood  and  were  constantly  bombarded  and  threatened  so  the 
police  had  to  protect  them.   This  particular  case  swept  the 
country's  conscience,  as  did  the  sit-down  strike  in  the  school 
superintendent's  office  in  Ohio.   Faulkner  cited  these  examples 
to  reinforce  his  favoring  slowing  down.   He  asked  for  "moderation 
and  patience." 

The  Negro  people  had  been  asked  to  be  patient  for  so  long, 
ever  since  the  Civil  War,  that  I  guess  after  couple  of  new 
generations,  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  ask  admission  into 
the  university  as  she  had  the  right  to  do.   Change  was 
everywhere.   Moderation  and  patience  was  what  Du  Bois  wanted  to 
debate.   He  asked:  is  the  law  only  applicable  to  one  side? 


Paul  Robeson 


Shearer:   I  wonder  if  you  could  say  something  about  Paul  Robeson  at  this 
point? 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


I  have  a  lot  to  say—and  a  lot  of  experience  with  Robeson— but 
I'm  having  second  thoughts  on  how  deep  and  how  far  his  influence 


went  during  this  period, 
longer  sure. 


I  thought  it  was  enormous,  but  I'm  no 


I  guess  he  had  just  had  his  passport  restored  to  him  in  1957 
after  being  unable  to  travel  abroad. 

Yes,  he  could  leave  the  country,  but  did  that  have  any  great 
effect  on  the  average  person  here?  You  remember  we  just  finished 
a  long  period  with  McCarthyism  and  the  Communist  bug-a-boo  and 
Robeson  was  identified  with  that  bug-a-boo.   I  joined  people  who 
loved  and  admired  him  and  felt  his  impact.   I  shared  meetings 
where  he  spoke.   I  interviewed  him  many  times. 


Shearer:   Just  tell  about  those  times. 
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Roger:    I  will  later,  but  by  the  late  fifties  I'm  not  sure  Robeson  was 
still  important  in  the  civil  rights  struggle  that  swept  our 
country.   I  think  people  like  Rosa  Parks,  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
many  other  names  and  thousands  of  unnamed  people  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  block  were  the  driving  forces  for  change.  Of 
course,  Robeson  was  in  the  public  eye,  singing  and  speaking,  and 
using  his  great  voice  to  expose  the  evils  of  racism.   But  to  many 
people  he  was  a  towering  historic  figure,  rather  than  a  leader. 
I  think  part  of  it  was  because  he  spent  so  many  years  out  of  the 
country.   In  Europe,  in  Russia  and  England  and  Wales. 

Shearer:   In  1943  you  interviewed  him  on  a  shortwave  broadcast  for  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Roger:    An  overseas  broadcast  to  the  Far  East.  A  powerful  voice  speaking 
with  excitement  and  passion  about  the  war  against  Nazism  and 
Japanese  imperialism.   He  spoke  about  the  unity  of  the  American 
people,  the  Negro  people,  and  all  the  people  in  this  fight.   At 
that  time  he  meant  it.   I  recall  he  sang  a  few  lines  of  his 
favorite  wartime  song,  the  Four  Rivers.   He  also  sang  the  Chinese 
army  song,  Chee  Lye.  The  Four  Rivers,  as  they  go  to  the  sea,  are 
people  fighting  fascism  together.   The  rivers  are  the  Hwang  Ho, 
the  Volga,  the  Thames  and  the  Mississippi.   When  I  did  that 
broadcast  there  was  a  lot  of  excitement  in  the  studio;  everybody 
was  peering  in  to  look  at  Robeson. 

A  couple  years  later,  in  early  1945,  after  his  incredibly 
successful  run  in  New  York  as  Othello,  the  same  company  had  a 
smashing  tour  throughout  the  states.   When  they  came  to  San 
Francisco  I  interviewed  him  again.   We  talked  enthusiastically 
about  his  Othello,  but  above  all  about  the  defeat  of  fascism  and 
that  a  United  Nations  conference  was  to  be  held  here. 

Shearer:   He  had  several  productions- -who  was  his  leading  lady? 

Roger:    Desdemona  was  played  by  Uta  Hagen.   And  lago,  the  villain,  was 
Jose  Ferrer—the  man  who  years  later  testified  before  the  House 
Un-American  Committee  and  dumped  on  his  old  friend  Robeson  as  a 
Communist. 

Shearer:   How  very  appropriate  that  he  played  lago  to  Robeson 's  Othello. 
Near  the  war's  end,  Robeson  was  criticized  for  saying  something 
like,  how  can  we  expect  the  Negro  people  to  fight  for  their 
country  when  they're  given  such  a  raw  deal  at  home.   I'm 
paraphrasing  it  in  a  crude  way. 

Roger:    I  would  like  to  save  this  section  on  Robeson.   I've  done  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  it  and  would  like  to  put  it  all  together.    I 
would  like  to  talk  about  the  times  that  were  exhilarating,  very 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


exciting  and  very  positive  and  other  times  that  were  negative. 
We'll  look  at  all  of  them.  Meanwhile,  there  are  several  other 
people  I  would  like  to  talk  about. 

Remember,  I  mentioned  something  about  Rosa  Parks  and  how  as 
a  result  of  interviewing  her  I  collected  a  load  of  sturdy  shoes. 
Somebody  from  that  group  that  was  sending  shoes  also  mentioned 
that  they  were  setting  up  separate  schools  for  black  kids  to  go 
to  during  this  boycott  period.  And  they  needed  tape  recorders  so 
teachers  can  put  classes  on  tapes  to  send  to  different  schools. 
I  mentioned  this  on  my  radio  program  and  collected  old  tape 
recorders.   I  must  have  got  about  sixty  and  the  steps  at  KPFA 
radio  station  were  loaded  with  more  antique- 
Shoes  and  tape  recorders? 
Shoes  and  tape  recorders. 


Race  Relations  "Sermon"  and  Berkeley  Study  Halls 


Roger:    Let  me  tell  you  how  sometimes  things  happen  that  are  totally 

unexpected.   There  was  a  period  in  Berkeley,  and  I  can't  remember 
the  exact  years,  but  again  it  was  in  the  early  sixties,  when 
there  were  a  lot  of  young  black  kids  getting  in  trouble.   There 
were  gangs,  grabbing  purses,  getting  in  trouble.   There  was  a 
certain  disaffection,  a  sense  of  alienation  of  some  kind.   I  just 
felt--I  gave  one  of  those  kind  of  holier-than-thou  type  talks, 
which  I  don't  do  often,  but  I'm  capable  of  sounding  pretty 
sacrosanct  sometimes.   I'm  capable  of  being  a  little  disgusting 
on  occasion  when  I  start  preaching. 

Shearer:   Who  was  your  "congregation"  first  of  all? 

Roger:    My  congregation  was  whoever  listened  to  KPFA.   I  had  a  very  good 
audience,  by  the  way.   I  said,  "I  see  some  of  these  young 
fellows,  some  of  them  mere  boys,  walking  around  looking  hostile, 
alienated,  looking  angry.   I  feel  there  is  kind  of  a  free- 
floating  anger  and  anxiety  about  them.   I  would  like  to  go  up  to 
them  and  say  look,  I  want  to  be  your  friend.   I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  what's  going  on."  I  went  on.   I  thought  I  was  doing 
pretty  well. 

After  it's  over  I  get  a  telephone  call  from  some  guy  who 
says  "Hey,  listen,  I  just  heard  your  broadcast.   I'm  a  police 
officer  in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department.   I'm  the  head  of 
their  gang  squad.   I  work  around  Negro  districts,  Chinatown,  and 
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North  Beach.   I  deal  with  gangs  whenever  there  are  rumbles.   I 

hear  about  them  and  I  get  down  there.   I'm  usually  able  to  stop 

them."  Then,  he  adds,  "I  think  what  you  just  said  is  just  a  lot 
of  crap." 

Shearer:   [laughs] 

Roger:    I'm  shocked.   I  thought  at  this  point  I  was  going  to  get  praise. 
"That's  a  lot  of  crap,"  he  said.   "Horseshit,"  is  what  he  said, 
[chuckles]   I  said,  "I  don't  understand."  He  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  want  to  be  friends  with  a  kid—I'm  telling  you  this 
because  I  know  about  kids—you  don't  go  up  and  tell  them,  'I  want 
to  be  your  friend.'  You  act  like  a  friend.  They'll  know." 

Man,  he  cut  me  off.  He  gave  me  a  shoeshine,  pressed  my 
pants  and  a  haircut  all  at  the  same  time.  He  really  cut  me  low. 
Very  good.   So  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  meet  you.   Would  you  come 
over  and  let  me  interview  you?   I  want  you  to  repeat  exactly  what 
you  just  said  to  me.   Only  on  the  air.   Tell  me  what  I  said  was  a 
lot  of  crap  and  tell  me  why.   I  want  to  hear  it." 

He  came.   This  guy  was  a  short,  tough,  brawny  black  guy  with 
a  very  rough-looking  face.   Like  he'd  done  more  than  a  little 
boxing  in  his  time  and  had  more  than  a  few  scars.   I  met  him  at  a 
sandwich  place  for  a  quick  bite  and  then  to  the  studio  for  an 
interview.  He  told  me  about  gangs  and  about  kids  and  about  when 
they  get  in  fights  and  how  you  stop  them.  You  don't  stop  them  by 
telling  them  to  stop  fighting.  You  go  in  there  and  let  them  know 
who's  in  charge.  Then  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  try  to  make 
them  talk  to  each  other,  to  see  each  other.   I  can't  tell  you 
because  it  was  an  interview  without  a  text,  without  a  script,  and 
it  was  just  free-floating  talk  and  there's  no  recording  now.   He 
said,  "The  main  point  is  people  should  understand,  if  you  do 
something  that  is  friendly,  that  is  really  meant  to  be  that  way, 
you  don't  have  to  tell  them  how  much  you  like  them.   They'll  know 
it." 

That  program  got  a  very  good  response.  A  lot  of  people 
thought  I  was  really  put  in  my  place  and  properly  so.  They 
appreciated  the  fact  that  I  had  this  guy  come  back  here  and  talk. 
I  got  an  idea.   In  my  next  program  I  talked  about  the  big  problem 
in  Berkeley,  which  was  that  many  students  were  not  able  to  do 
their  homework.  There  comes  a  time  when  you  get  a  whole  body  of 
students  in  school  just  not  doing  well.   I  don't  remember  the 
exact  reason,  but  we  can  think  of  some  of  them.   I  mean  the  west 
side  of  Berkeley,  mostly  black  and  Latinos- 
Shearer:  You're  talking  now  about  high  school  students  who  have  come  to 
the  University  of  California  to-- 
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Roger:     No.   This  is  mostly  high  school  and  junior  high.   There  was  talk 
about  starting  something  called  study  halls.   Give  students  extra 
opportunities  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  evening  to  get  some 
help  to  go  ahead. 

Shearer:   This  was  about  when? 

Roger:     In  the  late  fifties  I  would  say.   So  I  broadcast  the  message, 
Here  in  Berkeley  there  are  hundreds  of  retired  professors, 
retired  school  teachers,  hundreds  here  who  lived  in  teachers' 
families.   Some  are  widows.   Some  are  widowers.   Retired.   What 
an  idea  it  would  be  if  whoever  is  interested,  would  write  to  me 
so  I  can  contact  you  about  what  you  can  do.   How  you  can  get  to 
study  halls.   And  once  a  week  or  once  in  a  while  go  down  and  work 
with  some  of  these  kids .   That  would  be  a  wonderful  example  of 
being  a  friend. 

You  know,  the  result  was  phenomenal.   I  get  a  lump  in  my 
throat  just  thinking  about  the  number  of  phone  calls  I  got.   I 
got  a  call  from  the  widow  of  a  famous  mathematician  in  Berkeley. 
She  said,  "It's  like  a  sunrise  for  me,  the  idea  that  I  might  be 
able  to  go  down  and  work  with  some  child,  helping  some  child  with 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  whatever."   It  was  a  wonderful  idea  and 
nobody  ever  mentioned  it  and  I  never  thought  of  this.   I  got  her 
name,  which  I've  now  forgotten.   And  another  was  the  widow  of  a 
professor  of  chemistry.   There  was  a  teacher  of  geology  who 
wondered  if  there  was  a  place  for  him  in  a  study  hall.   There 
were  scores  of  messages  and  people  went  down  there. 

Shearer:   "Down  there,"  meaning? 

Roger:    Where  those  study  halls  were.   I  think  one  of  them  was  then 

called  Burbank  Junior  High  and  later  became  a  middle  school  with 
only  a  ninth  grade.   And  several  other  schools  in  the  west  side 
of  Berkeley;  also  one  called  Franklin  School.   As  long  as  those 
study  halls  kept  going,  a  lot  of  people  would  volunteer.   I  don't 
know  how  it  came  out  ultimately  because  once  those  things  are 
generated,  someone  has  to  keep  generating  them.   But  for  a  period 
this  was  going  on.   My  part  in  it  happened  because  a  man  happened 
to  call  and  said  my  idea  was  a  lot  of  crap,  that  I  had  it  all 
wrong,  and  because  I  invited  him  to  come  to  explain  why. 

Shearer:   I  can  tell  you  that  it  went  on  for  at  least  up  through  1965  in 
North  Richmond. 

Roger:     So  how  do  these  things  all  get  started?   I  know  I'm  not  the  one 
who  started  it,  but  I  know  that  I  got  a  response  from  a  lot  of 
people  and  I'll  never  forget  that  woman  who  was  the  widow  of  a 
mathematician  and  her  excitement  because  she  had  been  a  teacher; 
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Shearer: 


her  excitement  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  teach  kids  for  a  few 
hours.   I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea  right  now.   There  was  a 
period  later,  incidentally,  in  Berkeley  and  other  places  where 
students  at  the  university  would  go  down  and  work  with  kids. 

That's  being  done  now  by  members  of  the  Cal  football  team,  or  the 
athletic  department.   The  athletes  are  going  down  and  tutoring 
athletes  at  Berkeley  High. 


Exposing  Racist  Comments  by  Berkeley  High  School  Teacher 


Roger:     I  had  another  Berkeley  High  experience.   It  was  roughly  around 

the  same  time  when  so  many  black  kids  were  having  problems  there. 
Hazel  and  I  went  to  an  open  house  at  Berkeley.   My  son  Mike  was 
out  of  school,  preparing  for  college.   My  son  Brian  was  still  in 
junior  high.   Hazel's  son,  Mike  Collins,  was  in  his  senior  year, 
taking  chemistry  from  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  good 
teacher.   I  came,  as  parents  do,  to  visit  various  classes.   We 
went  into  the  chemistry  class  and  this  man  came  and  asked,  "Who 
are  you  here  for?"   I  said,  "Michael  Collins,  my  stepson.   I  just 
came  to  see  what  you're  doing."   He  said,  "Well,  this  is  a  very 
good  class  we  have  here.   If  you  look  around  you  can  see  it's  a 
good  class."  My  wife  Hazel  was  there  with  me  and  I  could  hear 
her  take  a  deep  breath  inward.   "You  can  see  it's  a  good  class," 
the  teacher  repeated.   I  looked  around  and  I  saw  what  he  meant. 
There  wasn't  a  black  face  in  the  place.   I'm  pretty  sure.   So  I 
said  with  a  contrived,  phony  naivete,  "I  just  don't  understand 
what  you  mean,  Mr.  whatever-his-name-was . "   He  said,  "Look  around 
you;  you  don't  see  any  jungle  bunnies  here."   Jungle  bunnies!   At 
this  point,  Hazel,  who  was  not  the  way  I  am--I  can  handle  that 
very  coolly.   She  stalked  out  of  the  room.   She  was  shaking.   At 
this  time,  Berkeley  High  School  was  doing  a  lot  of  tracking.   You 
track  the  so-called  "good  ones"--the  college  prep  track—and  then 
girls,  usually,  especially  black  girls  and  Latino  girls  are  told 
to  take  home  economics.   Learn  how  to  cook  and  sew.   The  boys  on 
the  lower  track  are  told  to  go  to  sheet  metal  or-- 

Shearer:   Metal  shop. 

Roger:    Metal  shop  or  auto  or  wood,  that's  right.   I  thanked  the  teacher 
for  showing  me  around  and  telling  me  all  these  things.   I  walked 
out.   This  is  where  KPFA  was  marvelous.   Couldn't  happen  nowadays 
because  they  have  such  rigid  schedules.   I  walked  over  to  KPFA 
and  I  told  the  head  of  KPFA  at  that  time,  Harold  Winkler,  he  was 
a  professor-- 
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Shearer:   Oh  yes.   Hal  Winkler. 

Roger:    He  was  a  professor  of  political  science  at  Berkeley.   I  said, 
"Hal,  here's  what  just  happened  and  I  would  like  to  get  on  the 
air  at  your  next  news  shot  or  some  good  spot  and  tell  this  story. 
It  will  only  take  me  four  minutes."  I  wrote  it  out.   I  told  it 
on  the  air.   There  was  hell  to  pay.  Told  it  on  the  air  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  news  broadcast  at  some  point.   "I  got  an 
interesting  piece  of  news  here,"  I  said.   I  was  pretty  well 
known,  so  there  was  a  hearing  on  what  I  had  say. 

Shearer:   A  hearing  held? 

Roger:    By  the  board  of  education.   Then  I  really  learned  a  few  other 

lessons  of  life.   The  hearing  room  was  packed  with  the  students 
who  thought  he  was  a  great  teacher,  and  he  probably  was.   That's 
a  problem,  you  see.   I  got  up  and  explained  to  the  board  what  had 
happened.   The  teacher  got  up  and  said  he  certainly  didn't  mean 
anything  like  that,  didn't  mean  to  be  racist  about  it.   So  this 
is  what  I  heard.   One  white  student  after  another  got  up  and  said 
what  a  great  teacher  he  was.   The  whole  group  liked  him.   Fair 
enough.   But  the  thing  that  killed  me  was  a  black  student  who  was 
considered  a  genius  at  Berkeley  High  got  up  and  said,  "He  is  the 
best  teacher  I've  ever  had." 

I  was  unceremoniously—actually  I  should  put  it  differently, 
I  was  ceremoniously  told  to  leave,  but  not  in  so  many  words.   The 
principal  of  the  school  was  so  angry  at  what  I  did  that  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  go  outside  and  discuss  this  with  him 
privately.   I  said,  "I  guess  I  would,  but  I'm  not  as  big  as  you 
are,  besides  this  isn't  my  way,"  and  I  left.   I  met  him  a  year 
later  or  so.  We  had  lunch  together  and  laughed  about  it,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  anger.   It  was  unrehearsed,  unexpected  and 
inconclusive.   I  would  like  to  think  that  event  did  make  some 
changes  in  this  whole  tracking  system.   I  would  like  to  believe 
it. 

Shearer:   I'm  sure  it  encouraged  the  teacher  to  think  before  he  spoke. 

Roger:    The  important  point  ultimately  is  that  cause  and  effect  are  not 
easily  determined.  The  fact  is,  sooner  or  later  somebody  makes 
an  issue  of  something,  and  in  this  case  I  was  making  an  issue  of 
it  even  though  it  didn't  affect  me  personally.   It  affected  me  as 
a  citizen,  and  of  course,  I  had  a  son  in  that  class,  but  as  a 
citizen  I  was  affected.   The  man  who  became  the  principal  at  what 
was  then  Garfield  Junior  High  School  was  also  a  marvelous 
teacher.   He  told  me  years  later  that  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  it  happened.  He  said,  "But  don't  expect  that  these 
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noble  acts  are  going  to  end  up  with  your  winning  any  special 
applause."   It  was  a  great  learning  experience. 


Interviewing  Dr.  T.R.M.  Howard  ## 


Roger:    In  1956  there  had  been  some  news  about  a  Doctor  Howard.  He  was 
known  as  Doctor  T.R.M.  Howard.   I  never  did  find  out  what  T.R.M. 
stood  for.  He  came  from  a  place  called  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi. 
What  was  so  impressive  is  that  this  Negro  man  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Mississippi,  was  able  to  become  a  doctor,  to  practice 
among  Negro  people  as  a  doctor  and  stand  up  to  the  FBI  and  be 
published  saying  that  they  should  do  something  about  finding  the 
real  culprits  in  the  Emmett  Till  case  and  that  they  should  be 
going  out  after  the  people  who  had  killed  ministers  and  others 
for  trying  to  get  people  to  register  and  vote.   This  man  was 
pure,  sheer  guts.   Also  he  was  very  well  respected  as  a  doctor. 

Doctor  Howard  was  staying  with  a  Reverend  Boswell.   The 
coming  and  going  of  civil  rights  workers  weren't  advertised. 
These  people  came  here  usually  to  be  with  friends.  There  was 
very  little  going  on  in  the  papers,  radio,  television,  in  which 
civil  rights  was  a  major  issue,  or  segregation  or  discrimination. 
These  were  not  considered  major  issues,  unless  there  was  a  murder 
or  a  whipping  or  a  burning  or  a  bombing  of  a  church,  as  in  the 
famous  Birmingham  Church  bombing,  the  papers  virtually  didn't  pay 
any  attention.  When  the  news  media  don't  pay  attention,  you  know 
what  happens  to  history?   It  doesn't  exist.   That's  what  happens. 

I  was  so  excited  when  I  heard  he  was  in  San  Francisco  I 
called  Reverend  Boswell  and  asked  if  I  could  interview  this 
remarkable  man.   When  I  introduced  him  on  the  air,  I  spoke  about 
the  growing  Negro  movement  which  is  supporting  people  who  want 
the  world  to  know  their  opinions  exist  and  are  showing  such 
remarkable  courage.   Standing  up.   I  mentioned  Authorine  Lucy, 
for  example.  One  who  stood  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  when  she  was  told  she  could  not  get  in  because  she ' s 
the  wrong  color.   She  said,  "I  will  return."  And  she  did.   I 
mentioned  again  those  who  registered  Negroes  to  vote.   One  man. 
One  vote.  Those  who  fought  the  poll  tax.  Those  who  took  people 
out  and  actually  stayed  with  them  while  they  registered.   Those 
whose  homes  were  set  ablaze,  those  who  were  killed. 

Doctor  Howard  said  he  was  convinced  the  most  important  thing 
that  happened  in  recent  times  was  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  made  a  change.   Had  ruled  to  make  it  possible  for  a  woman 
like  Authorine  Lucy  to  demand  and  get  into  the  university. 
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Without  her  taking  a  stand,  the  high  court  might  not  have  acted. 
Howard  talked  about  the  intense  period  of  the  young  people  who 
put  their  bodies  on  the  line  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
on  buses  and  trains  and  in  eating  places.   Some  were  being 
beaten,  some  whipped  and  killed  going  to  diners,  restaurants  on 
the  roads  and  sitting  there. 

He  spoke  about  their  training  in  self-discipline.   I  don't 
know  how  many  people  can  recall  the  fact  that  these  young  people 
took  training  courses  which  involved  having  someone  walk  in  and 
spit  on  them.   Slap  them.   Spit  on  them.   Throw  urine  on  them. 
Too  awful.   Treat  them  this  awful—and  they  were  trained  not  to 
respond.   Not  fight  back.   Not  get  angry.   Not  swear.   Not  do 
anything  to  foment  a  response  that  would  just  end  up  with 
carnage.   That  took  guts. 

We  talked  about  this  —  and  about  the  walk-and-pray  movement 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  the  fact  that  in  Montgomery  one 
hundred  people,  including  twenty-five  ministers,  were  in  jail. 
This  was  all  part  of  an  introduction  as  we  talked  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Howard  publicly  challenged  the  FBI  to  go  out  and  really 
examine  what  happened  in  the  Emmett  Till  case.   He  said  that  for 
him,  May  1"   1954,  was  the  banner  day  in  the  lives  of  the  Negro 
people  of  his  generation,  when  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka— that  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools  was  unconstitutional.   Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
handed  down  the  decision  saying  it  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  guaranteeing  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  We  talked 
around  that  picture,  then  we  talked  about  him  personally, 
especially,  how  he  became  so  well  known.   He'd  been  a  physician 
and  surgeon  for  fourteen  years  and  speaking  up,  probably 
jeopardizing  his  career  as  a  physician,  but  still  feeling  that  as 
a  doctor  he  had  the  obligation  to  speak  up.   A  lot  of  poor  people 
didn't  have  the  ability  to  speak  up  because  they'd  lose  their 
livelihood. 

In  reaction  to  these  campaigns,  including  his,  there  was  so 
much  terrorism,  violence,  and  murder.  Worst  of  all,  the 
squeezing  that  made  it  impossible  for  people  to  continue  to  live 
and  do  anything  because  of  this  economic  pressure.   I  remember 
the  figure  he  gave  then.   I  wrote  it  down.  There  were  roughly  a 
million  Negroes  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  less  than  19,000 
actually  qualified  to  vote.   If  they  did  try  to  vote  they  were 
threatened  with  violence.  He  mentioned  a  particular  friend,  a 
Reverend  George  Lee,  who  encouraged  his  friends  to  vote  and  he 
was  told  he  was  no  longer  eligible  to  vote  and  told  to  remove  his 
name  from  the  voting  lists.   He  refused  and  he  was  killed. 
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I'm  getting  all  this  from  a  man  who  was  speaking  wherever  he 
could-- just  as  he  was  talking  then  on  the  radio.   Imagine  going 
through  all  this  and  going  back  to  your  town,  in  Mississippi  after 
you'd  been  around  the  country  speaking  this  way.   He'd  commented 
everywhere  about  the  fact  that  two  men  admitted  on  the  witness 
stand  that  they  killed  this  young  fellow  Emmett  Till.   They  were 
acquitted.  Dr.  Howard  said,  "There  are  roughly  a  million  blacks 
and  a  million  whites  in  Mississippi."  He  said,  "I  would  say 
offhand  there  are  one  million  mentally  ill  people  in 
Mississippi."  He  says  such  things.  And,  he  knows  he's  on  the 
air! 

I  talked  to  my  son  Brian  and  told  him  what  Doctor  Howard  had 
been  involved  in  and  what  was  happening  there.   Brian  said,  "I 
can't  believe  this  is  actually  happening  in  America."  He  was 
nine  years  old.   I  remember  Doctor  Howard  speaking  about  how  Jews 
were  being  killed  by  the  Nazis  and  how  Americans  are  saying  "Oh, 
isn't  it  awful.   Thank  God  this  sort  of  killing  of  people  because 
of  a  religion  or  race  is  happening  way  out  there  in  Europe,  it's 
not  happening  here.   But  all  this  time,"  he  said,  "this  is 
happening  in  this  country."  He  called  it  a  kind  of  a--well,  he 
didn't  use  the  word  Holocaust.   That's  a  word  that  was  used  later 
on.   But,  that's  what  he  seemed  to  mean. 

I  did  many  broadcasts  of  this  nature.   Finding  someone  who 
experienced  these  things  and  then  getting  them  on  the  air  to  talk 
about  it.   I  want  to  just  mention  that  was  a  good  broadcast  with 
Doctor  Howard.   I  listened  to  it  again  and  I  found  it  was  still 
interesting.   I  marvel  at  the  kind  of  courage  people  show. 


Recreating  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Broadcast 


Roger:    At  the  end  of  that  broadcast  I  said  that  twenty- three  years  ago, 
that  was  1933,  on  March  4,  1933,  there  was  a  famous  inaugural 
address  by  the  new  president,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.   I  want  you 
to  know  in  1933  I  was  not  old  enough  to  vote  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.   I  was  not  old  enough  to  vote  for  him  until  1936,  but 
I  was  old  enough  to  go  around  ringing  doorbells  because  what  made 
Roosevelt's  campaign  seem  credible  was  the  public  response.  Now, 
almost  everything  in  campaigning  is  bought  on  television.   Then 
millions  of  people  were  so  involved  that  they  went  out  and  rang 
doorbells.   That's  what  political  action  meant  in  those  days  and 
a  great  number  of  them,  were  people  in  the  labor  unions. 

In  any  case,  I  had  put  together  a  broadcast  to  honor  FDR's 
inauguration.   It  was  not  only  exactly  twenty- three  years  ago, 
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but  it  was  on  the  same  day,  on  a  Thursday,  March  the  4th,  1956. 
Originally,  he  was  inaugurated  Thursday,  March  4,  1933;  in  other 
words,  the  calendars  came  back  to  the  same  order  again.   It  was 
kind  of  a  magic  thing  for  me  that  this  happened.   The  broadcast 
was  based  on  the  voice  of  Roosevelt--the  inaugural  address,  the 
declaration-of-war  address—and  I  put  them  together  in  a  fifteen- 
minute  show. 

I  did  that  broadcast  and  everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  remember  pretty  much  what  was  there. 
He  had  a  great  voice,  the  ability  to  deliver  a  fireside  chat  in 
which  millions  of  people  in  this  country  stared  at  their  radio. 
Three  or  four  might  be  sitting  there  staring  at  the  radio.   What 
made  Roosevelt  so  amazing,  without  seeing  him,  without  looking  in 
his  eye,  each  person  looked  at  the  radio  and  you  felt  he  was 
speaking  just  to  you.   He  had  a  patrician  voice,  but  didn't  talk 
down.   The  voice  had  a  quality.   Sometimes  humor.   Irony. 
Satire.   Sometimes  just  damn  mean  when  he  wanted  to  be.   He  could 
really  come  right  to  you.   There  were  three  Republicans  who 
really  bugged  Roosevelt  something  awful.   Senator  Barton,  Senator 
Martin  and  Senator  Fish.   Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York. 
Roosevelt--in  one  of  his  favorite  speeches  would  say,  something 
like,  and  so  we  try  once  again  to  take  care  of  the  problem,  let's 
say  of,  poverty.  And  what  happened  to  our  bill?  Along  came  the 
three  men  who  would  destroy  it.   Then  he'd  use  that  famous 
Roosevelt  voice.   He'd  drag  out  the  words,  with  a  snooty  New  York 
voice,  Martin,  Barton-- (long  pause)  and  Fish.   He  did  it  before  a 
large  audience.   The  whole  country  laughed,  if  you  can  imagine  an 
entire  nation  laughing  with—Martin,  Barton,  and  Fish. 

Just  a  few  weeks  after  this  program  about  Roosevelt  with 
Roosevelt's  voice,  a  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Sidney  Roger,  150  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California.   Dated,  Hyde  Park,  March 
30th.   8  PM,  1956.   I  took  the  letter  out.   The  letter  was  typed, 
not  by  a  secretary;  you  could  see  it  was  typed  by  someone  with 
this  person's  own  little  typewriter.   It  says,  the  Val-Kill 
Cottage,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  March  28,  1956. 
"Dear  Mr.  Roger.   I  have  learned  of  the  broadcast  over  station 
KROW  on  March  4  of  my  husband's  first  inaugural  speech,   I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  husband's  works  and 
achievements.   I  wish  that  I  could  have  heard  that  broadcast. 
With  my  thanks  to  you  and  all  good  wishes.   Very  sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  Roosevelt." 

. 

Shearer:   Oh,  my  word. 

Roger:    Isn't  that  beautiful?  Isn't  that  lovely?  I  really  cherish  that. 
You  can  see.   I  know  she  typed  it  herself  because  she  would  have 
had—you  can  see  that  shaky  signature. 
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Shearer:   In  1956. 

Roger:  Yes.  Someone  had  told  her  about  a  broadcast  and  she  wrote  this 
note.  Gracious,  gracious  lady.  They  don't  make  them  like  that 
anymore . 

Shearer:  And  she  hadn't  even  heard  it. 

Roger:    She  wrote  me  a  little  thank-you  note.   I  wanted  to  get  that  in. 
I  didn't  even  remember  exactly  when  this  happened  until  I  heard 
again  that  old  reel-to-reel  tape  with  Dr.  Howard  and  then  I  heard 
my  voice  announcing  next  week's  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  broadcast. 

Shearer:   Oh,  it's  wonderful.  Life's  choicest  rewards. 

Roger:  See  what  I  mean.  That's  why  I  was  very  dramatically  saying  I'm 
going  to  save  this  for  the  end. 


Reflections  on  May  Day  and  the  Dream  of  Socialism 


Roger:    Just  before  we  wind  up  this  session  I  want  to  say--I  think  I 

mentioned  this  to  you  earlier—this  is  May  1,  1990,  and  normally 
we  don't  make  a  fuss  about  what  particular  day  we're  doing  this, 
but  May  the  first,  you  know,  is  a  great  working-class  holiday. 
There  will  be  parades  all  over  the  world.   To  me,  May  first  is  a 
very  exciting  day  because  as  young  radicals'  kids,  radical 
parents  from  Europe,  May  Day  was  always  a  kind  of  international 
workers'  day,  not  a  maypole  day.   Curiously  enough  we  always 
think  of  May  Day  as  being  attached  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
big  parades.  By  the  way,  on  this  particular  May  Day  there  is  no 
military  parade  in  Moscow.   I  just  heard  it  on  the  air  earlier. 
Very  interesting.   I  used  to  think  that  those  big  military 
parades  were  just  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  should  be. 

The  last  great  May  Day  I  remember  was  at  Kibbutz  Merhavia  in 
the  Galilee  in  Israel. just  a  few  years  ago.   There  were  an  equal 
number  of  Israeli  Star  of  David  flags  and  red  flags.   In  Tel  Aviv 
there  are  big  marches  of  the  labor  movement.  They  all  carry  Star 
of  David  and  red  flags.   It's  all  part  of  a  great  tradition. 

The  last  time  I  saw  something  like  that  outside  of  Israel 
was  in  Paris  on  May  Day  in  1979.   It  was  wonderful  to  watch. 
Great  parades.   Pantomimes.   The  actors.   Everybody  is  so  worked 
up.   May  Day  was  the  day  that  Mae  and  I  took  the  Metro  to  go 
visit  a  friend  and  at  one  point,  somebody  shoved  me  in  this  very 
crowded  car  and  I  grabbed  for  a  strap  to  hang  on;  when  I  got  out 
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of  the  car  at  our  destination  in  Paris,  I  felt  strangely  light. 
My  pocket  had  been  picked.  When  I  went  to  the  police  I  learned 
that  the  French  word  for  pickpocket  is  "peekpockette." 

Anyhow,  May  Day,  1890,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  day  my 
father  was  born.   He  would  have  been  one  hundred  years  old  today. 
He  died  at  age  ninety.  My  father,  with  his  strong  revolutionary 
dreams,  did  have  a  pretty  profound  effect  on  me.  More  profound, 
I  think,  than  I  realized  until  I  got  pretty  old  myself.  The 
older  I  get  the  more  I  realize  that  these  particular  dreams  that 
he  talked  about  all  the  time  did  have  some  kind  of  meaning  that  I 
didn't  understand  perhaps  initially. 

At  some  point,  I  think  he  was  eighty-nine,  when  we  went  to 
his  favorite  gourmet  restaurant.   International  House  of  Pancakes 
in  Berkeley.   He  loved  pancakes.   For  lunch,  dinner,  he  didn't 
care  what,  he  loved  them.   I  said  to  him,  "As  you  get  older,  how 
do  you  feel  about  the  world?"  He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  the 
truth."   (This  was  with  a  heavy  Jewish  accent.)   "I'm 
disappointed."  He  said,  "I  thought  when  I  was  getting  older,  not 
this  old,  but  just  older,  everybody  would  be  polite  to  everybody 
everywhere  in  the  world.   Everybody  would  have  good  manners 
toward  everybody.  Nobody  would  be  hungry.   Every  child  would 
have  an  education.   Everybody  who  was  sick  would  have  treatment. 
Everybody  would  have  a  nice  home  to  live  in.  And  everybody  would 
be  happy  because  people  would  just  be  good  to  other  people." 

Then  I  realized  he's  talking  about  what  he  really  believes 
socialism  is.   It  isn't  the  economic  theory.   It  isn't  doctrine. 
It's  just  how  people  will  treat  other  people.   In  that  regard,  I 
would  say  he  had  a  profound  effect  on  me.   I  find  the  absolute 
corruption  and  deterioration  of  Communist  society  to  be  not  so 
much  of  a  shock  any  more  but  for  a  while  it  was  quite  a  shock 
because  so  many  people  had  this  dream  that  out  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  would  come  a  better  society.   I  also  thought  so. 

I  hope  to  find  a  document  that  I  have,  dated  1917,  San 
Francisco,  a  document  written  in  Russian  and  in  French,,  and  it 
has  on  the  top  a  seal  of  the  czar.   The  eagles  of  the  czar. 

Shearer:   Yes.   Double  eagle? 

Roger:    Double  eagles.   But  of  course  this  was  at  the  time  when  the  first 
revolution  had  already  taken  place  under  Kerensky  and  so  the 
consul  general  in  San  Francisco  had  taken  a  pen  and  made  a  cross 
right  over  the  czar's  double  eagles.   That's  no  longer  the  czar's 
government.   Still  written  in  French  and  in  Russian  because  most 
diplomatic  documents  were  written  in  the  language  and  in  French. 
There's  a  picture  of  my  father,  a  young  man.   It  was  a  request 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


for  a  visa  to  take  himself  and  family  back  to  Russia.   The  war 
was  still  on.  The  moment  there  was  a  revolution  he  and  my  mother 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  place  they  came  from,  thinking- - 

It  would  be  liberated? 

A  better  world  than  the  world  he  escaped  in  1906  or  1907  where 
the  pogroms  were  everywhere.  Everything  that  was  bad  about  life 
was  there.   Especially  for  Jews.   There  were  thousands  of  Jews 
from  Russia  who  dreamed  of  going  back.   My  folks  actually  tried. 
I  don't  know  exactly  why  they  didn't  go  back  at  that  time.   That 
they  even  considered  going  back  indicates  their  deep  feeling  that 
socialism  means  something  better.  They'd  been  willing,  like  so 
many  people,  to  try—even  to  sacrifice  a  lot  of  themselves  in 
order  to  help  create  this  better  society. 

Even  though  communism  has  gotten  so  corrupted  and  is  such  a 
failure,  it  doesn't  mean  that  capitalism  is  necessarily  any 
better.   This  is  the  way  I  still  feel.  That  there  is  some  kind 
of  an  area  which  we  called  socialism  in  which  people  are  nicer  to 
each  other  and  more  humane  and  better  educated  and  healthier  and 
on  and  on.   It's  a  dream  which  is  absolutely  possible  because 
without  it  we're  not  going  to  have  any  soil- -or  soul.  No  land 
left.  No  country.  No  world  left.  Ultimately,  in  order  to 
create  a  world  in  which  ecology  means  saving  what  we  have,  you're 
going  to  have  to  work  out  a  new  system  of  human  beings  taking 
care  of  each  other.   You  don't  have  to  call  it  socialism.   Don't 
call  it  capitalism.   Don't  give  it  a  damn  name  at  all.   Just  do 
it.   It's  like  that  fellow  said,  don't  tell  people  you  want  to  be 
their  friends,  just  be  friendly. 

Act  different. 

Act  like  a  friend.  They'll  know  it.  And  that's,  in  a  way,  what 
came  to  me  from  my  father.  This  sort  of  great  dream.   It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  day-to-day  life.   It  has  to  do  with  something 
that  is  just  absolutely  ingrained  in  your  whole  system.   This  is 
still  the  way  I  feel.   I  thought  today,  being  it's  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  my  father's  birth  and  being  things  are  changing  so 
greatly,  I'd  like  to  say  it  today.  That's  why  I  want  to  say  it 
now. 


Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  he  could  know  what  has  happened? 
this  loosening  of  the  Soviet  might  hearten  him. 


All 


It  might  hearten  him.  He  might  even  be  glad  to  find  out  that  I 
was  profoundly  affected  by  him  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 
Fathers  very  often  don't  know  these  things. 
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Shearer:   That's  right.   They  give  up  on  their  sons  much  too  early. 

Roger:    I  guess  so.  Mothers  have  a  little  bit  more  confidence  I  think. 
A  little  bit  more.   Until  their  sons  get  married.   [laughs] 
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XVIII  NOTABLE  INTERVIEWS 


[Interview  15:  May  3,  1990] 


Shearer:   In  this  interview,  you  were  going  to  tell  me  more  about  people 
you  have  interviewed  over  the  years.   Some  notable  and  some  not 
so  notable,  but  formative. 

Roger:    That's  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  not  so  notable  often 

stand  out  in  my  mind.   Recall  the  short,  tough  black  guy  from  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department  who  was  in  charge  of  the  squad 
who  took  care  of  young  gangs.   He  was  the  one  that  said,  Don't 
think  you  can  go  to  somebody  who  feels  put  upon  and  say  I  want  to 
be  your  friend.   Just  act  friendly.   He'll  know  it.   That  was 
more  formative  than  most  notable  people  ever  said  to  me. 

I  interviewed  a  lot  of  people,  especially  during  the  war. 
Some  of  the  most  exciting  interviews  were  recorded  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information.   This  included  quite  a  few  people  involved  in 
various  guerrilla  movements,  the  French  Maquis,  the  partisans 
organized  by  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  against  the  Nazis.   I  exchanged 
ideas  on  the  air  with  one  of  the  Greek  fighters  who  suffered  so 
much  to  stop  the  Nazi  invaders.   And,  of  course,  I've  spoken  a 
lot  about  the  Filipino  guerrillas. 

Incidentally,  I'd  forgotten  this  one.   Right  after  the  war 
the  State  Department  brought  to  the  United  States  people  from  the 
various  countries  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Nazis  or 
Japanese,  especially  media  people,  and  they  distributed  them 
around  the  country  to  become  acquainted  with  America  now  that 
they'd  been  under  the  heel  of  the  Nazis  for  a  while.   There  were 
several  Czechoslovakian  newspaper  men  who  came  up  to  the  studio 
to  meet  me  and  to  be  interviewed  by  me.   I  was  still  in  the  good 
graces  of  many  folks  in  the  State  Department.   It  didn't  last. 

I  asked  one  Czech,  who  spoke  English  quite  well,  about  his 
impression  of  our  country.  He  said  it  was  his  first  visit,  and 
that  Czechs  always  thought  the  United  States  was  a  place  where 
people  came  to  get  away  from  their  kings.  Now,  he  said,  we  have 
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the  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  a  place  where  kings  come  to 
get  away  from  their  people.   [chuckles]   Isn't  that  good? 

Shearer:  A  good  one. 

Roger:    I  interviewed  mostly  people  in  areas  in  which  I  had  the  greatest 
interest—with  people  who  shared  my  feelings.   If  they  didn't,  of 
course,  we  discussed  that  as  well,  but  I  was  less  enthusiastic 
about  those  interviews.   Some  might  challenge  my  objectivity.   I 
can't  quarrel  with  that;  objectivity  doesn't  exist  in  politics 
anyhow.   Selection  is  what  really  matters.   I  never  pretended  to 
be  disengaged.   I  always  identified  my  beliefs;  as  in  my  faith  in 
the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  means  of  peace;  my 
absolute  belief  that  dictatorships  are  a  scourge,  that  racism  and 
witch  hunts  and  denial  of  equality  for  all  human  beings  is  wrong. 
I  was  very  idealistic—overlaid  by  tough  talk.   If  I  sound  as  if 
I  had  cotton  for  brains--so  be  it. 

I  interviewed  many  people  in  politics  at  one  point  or 
another.   Certainly  in  the  trade  union  movement.   But  above  all 
else,  they  were  usually  people  who  dealt  with  problems  of  racism 
and  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  —  and,  of  course,  peace. 


Congressman  Robert  Condon 


Roger:    One  of  the  persons  I  interviewed  in  1953,  was  Robert  Condon, 

representing  the  6th  Congressional  District,  primarily  in  Contra 
Costa  County  and  Solano  counties.   At  that  time  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  chaired  by  Congressman  Velde,  brought  forth 
a  man  who  typified  the  professional  witness— like  the  many  types 
we  met  in  the  Bridges  cases.  This  guy  had  been  a  reporter  for 
the  People's  World,  a  Communist  party  newspaper,  published  in  San 
Francisco.  His  name  was  Blodgett— truly,  even  though  it  sounds 
like  a  name  invented  by  Charles  Dickens.   Blodgett  was  an  active 
Communist,  a  reporter  for  the  Party  paper  and  a  surprise  package. 

Blodgett  turned  up  at  Un-American  Activities  hearings, 
spewed  names  all  over  the  place— like  pigeon  droppings—and 
disappeared  until  he  was  again  called  to  do  his  shtick.   I  used 
to  call  it  the  "smear  and  run"  technique.  Blodgett  dropped 
Condon's  name.   The  typical  tactic  was  to  swear  he  was  at  a 
meeting  with  other  Communists,  where  he  saw— it  could  be  Harry 
Bridges  or  Sidney  Roger  or  whatever  name  he  was  told  to  reveal- 
professional  witnesses  just  fill  in  the  blank  spaces.   Velde,  a 
right-wing  Republican,  had  a  special  target,  so  he  publicly 
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tossed  the  congressman's  name  into  the  pot  and  called  Blodgett  to 
do  his  thing. 

Condon  was  what  we  called  a  practicing  New  Deal  Democrat.  A 
Roosevelt  guy.   He  was  chairman  of  a  Democratic  party  committee 
in  his  district,  a  political  activist,  a  lawyer,  very  outspoken 
in  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  those  ideals  with  which  I 
can  most  identify.   Incidentally,  he  was  also  a  decorated  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  which  you'll  see  is  germane  in  this  situation. 

Condon  wanted  to  answer  this  "smear  and  run"  tactic  of  HUAC. 
He  wanted  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  HUAC,  to  hold  a  press 
conference,  but  it  seemed  the  media  were  not  interested  to  give 
him  a  fair  shake.   Something  incredible  happened  about  this  time. 
Condon  was  the  only  congressman  in  the  United  States,  that  I've 
ever  heard  of,  to  be  barred  from  a  government  project  where  an 
official  congressional  activity  was  taking  place.   He  was  part  of 
a  congressional  delegation  to  go  to  New  Mexico  and  witness  a  test 
of  the  atomic  weapon. 

Shearer:   Oh,  that's  right.   I  do  remember  Condon. 

Roger:    At  a  desert  testing  site,  an  elected  member  of  a  congressional 

committee  was  not  allowed  to  observe  an  atomic  test.   Of  course, 
that  was  big  news.   Between  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  then  being  denied  to  observe  an  atomic  weapon 
test,  this  man  was  being  smeared  all  over  the  lot.  The  media 
smelled  blood  and  went  for  the  jugular  vein. 

Condon  wanted  to  answer  HUAC.   He  wanted  a  chance  to  face 
his  accuser.   In  other  words,  he  wanted  what  is  a  constitutional 
right  of  free  expression.   No  radio  station  or  TV  station  asked 
him  to  express  his  opinions,  or  to  explain  his  situation.   He 
knew,  of  course,  that  radio  and  TV  had  more  meaning,  more  impact 
than  the  newspapers.   He  knew  the  press  might  quote  him—from 
their  point  of  view—but  they  didn't  hold  a  press  conference  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  speak.   Then  radio  and  TV  stations  refused 
to  give  him  time  on  the  air  and  answer  his  accusers.   So,  this 
congressman—elected  in  this  area— of fered  to  buy  time^  on  the 
air.   They  refused  to  sell  him  time. 

Shearer:   How  dare  they?  Do  you  remember  which  station  this  was? 

Roger:    He  mentioned  KGO  specifically,  but  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  no  station  would  sell  him  time.  The  upshot  was  I  invited 
him  to  be  on  my  regular  program.   In  introducing  him  on  my 
broadcast,  I  said,  "Here's  a  man  who  has  been  smeared  and 
fingered  by  a  professional  stool  pigeon  hired  by  the  Velde's 
Un-American  Activities  Committee;  here  is  a  man  who  could  not  buy 
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time  on  the  air."  And  so,  I  said,  "Congressman  Condon,  I  offer 
you  the  next  fifteen  minutes  to  say  anything  you  want  to  say. 
This  radio  time  is  yours.   Free  of  charge  and  no  holds  barred. 
It's  all  yours."  He  had  free  range  but  it  became  more  of  a 
dialogue.  He  said  the  radio  and  TV  stations  ganged  up  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  speak  to  the  public  though  they  all  quoted 
Blodgett's  testimony  when  he  dropped  Condon's  name. 

Actually,  Blodgett  had  testified  that  Condon  had  attended  a 
Progressive  party  meeting  where  there  were  Communists.   Condon 
said,  "Of  course  I  attended  a  Progressive  party  meeting  because 
the  Progressive  party  was  running  candidates  and  I  went  to  see 
them  openly,  to  ask  them  not  to  run  candidates  in  an  area  in 
which  very  progressive,  good,  liberal  Democrats  are  running 
because  that  would  only  split  the  Democratic  vote." 
Incidentally,  nothing  could  be  more  true.   That  sort  of  thing 
almost  managed  to  elect  Dewey  in  1948.  All  but  for  one  vote  for 
Truman  that  came  from  a  man  who  had  been  supporting  Wallace.   My 
vote  for  Truman  is  the  thing  that  changed  history.   [laughs] 

Shearer:  Amazing. 

Roger:    Therefore,  Condon  said,  that  the  Progressive  party  people  seemed 
not  willing  to  face  the  most  important  issues  of  the  day--mainly 
unemployment,  among  other  things.   There  were  a  lot  of  problems 
in  his  area  because  of  the  closure  of  many  war  industries.   Such 
as  shipyards.   The  large  population  that  came  west  to  work  during 
the  war  was  having  trouble  finding  jobs  and  housing  where  they 
could  remain.   There  were  no  jobs.   There  were  so  many  real 
issues.  He  said  the  Republicans  decided  to  make  communism  the 
election  issue  because  they  couldn't  stand  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  economic  and  social  problems.   Condon  said  one  of  the 
biggest  sins  of  his  youth  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  called  a 
premature  anti-fascist.  He  said  he  was  really  proud  of  that. 

Now,  the  kicker  to  this  whole  event  is  that  the  papers, 
especially  the  Oakland  Tribune,  run  by  the  Knowland  family,  did 
report  about  this  broadcast.   That  Condon  was  on  Sidney  Roger's 
radio  program  and  he  spoke  about  these  particular  facts.   There 
were  about  two  paragraphs  about  Condon.  The  kicker  was  that  the 
Tribune  emphasized  in  a  leading  paragraph  that  "...Condon  was  the 
guest  of  Sidney  Roger,  radio  commentator  who  was  described  by  the 
State  Senate  Fact-Finding  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
1948  as  'a  paid  functionary  of  the  Communist  party.'"   So  they 
smeared  Condon  doubly  by  saying  he  had  been  interviewed  by  a  man 
whom  the  Tenney  Committee  called—and  you  remember  all  the  things 
they  said  about  me.   That  was  the  way  the  Tribune  handled  it.   If 
that  isn't  an  example  of  chicken- shit,  venal  yellow  journalism-- 
you  should  excuse  my  expression—journalism  is  not  the  word  I 
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Shearer: 


should  use.   Yellow,  rotten  journalism  to  doubly  smear  him  by 
guilt  by  association.   I  got  a  little  mad  there  for  a  minute. 
Here  it  is.   It's  almost  thirty-seven  years  since  this  happened 
and  suddenly  my  ire  comes  out.   I  got  red  in  the  face.   Now  the 
Oakland  Tribune  is  a  rather  decent  paper,  albeit  a  small  paper. 
Then  it  was  a  powerful,  wealthy,  anti-liberal,  anti-labor  sheet. 

That's  right.  What  was  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  station 
manager?  Did  you  tell  them  in  advance  that  you  were  going  to 
offer  the  air  to  Condon? 


Roger:    No.   The  reaction  was  okay,  for  a  different  reason.   Sheldon 

Sackett,  the  owner  of  the  station—see,  that's  what  freedom  of 
speech  is;  if  you've  got  the  money  to  buy  a  station,  you  have 
freedom  of  speech—was  an  active  Democrat  from  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 
He  also  published  the  only  liberal  newspaper  in  the  Northwest. 

Shearer:   You  mean  radio  station? 


Roger:    No.   He  was  the  publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay  World.   This  radio 

station,  KROW,  was  not  a  liberal  station.   He  was  an  absentee 
owner.   He  lived  in  Oakland  for  a  while.   He  didn't  agree  with  a 
lot  of  what  I  said  but  agreed  with  my  right  to  say  it.   That  was 
the  important  point.   I  think  in  the  Condon  case,  he  would  have 
enjoyed  it  because  he  would  have  been  on  Condon's  side.   I  think 
this  is  important  because  it  doesn't  deal  with  Condon  alone.   It 
deals  with  how  victims  of  witch  hunting  are  doubly  condemned  by 
this  great  press  we  have.   But,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,   I 
must  add,  handled  the  situation  with  dignity  and  outrage  in  an 
editorial  that  Condon  read  on  my  broadcast.  Among  other  things, 
it  said,  "The  affair  of  Representative  Condon  well  illustrates 
the  ravages  that  hysteria  and  fear  may  work  upon  American 
principles  and  ideals.   Condon,  a  duly-elected  member  of 
Congress,  decorated  for  gallantry  in  action  during  World  War  II 
was  summarily  barred  from  an  atomic  energy  test  when  he  arrived 
at  the  proving  ground  in  response  to  an  invitation  extended  to 
all  members  of  Congress..."   The  paper  noted  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  -clamped  a  personal  ban  on  him,  using  FBI 
material- -and  was  unwilling  to  discuss  the  ban  or  show'  any 
evidence.   Condon  called  it  a  "rehash  of  stale  charges"  used  by 
opponents  when  he  ran  successfully  for  State  Assembly  and 
Congress.  With  no  evidence,  "...his  loyalty  and  integrity  were 
questioned."  He  found  it  necessary  to  go  before  Congress  to  say 
he  was  never  a  Communist  or  Communist  sympathizer  and  opposed 
Communist  philosophy.   He  read  from  the  editorial:  "The  American 
scheme  of  legal  procedure  (and  sense  of  fair  play)  abhors 
unfounded  accusations,  unsubstantiated  rumors  and  secret  trials, 
where  the  accused  cannot  confront  witnesses  and  answer  charges." 
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Shearer:  Were  there  any  further  steps  taken  by  the  Tribune  or  others  to 
silence  you?  Nothing. 

Roger:    Not  a  word.  They  never  had  to,  all  they  have  to  do  is  report  it 
their  way.  There  was  no  attempt  to  silence  me,  because  I  was  now 
small  potatoes.  The  big  attempts  to  silence  me  were  successful. 
Now,  I  was  just  glad  to  have  some  place  where  I  could  be  heard. 

Shearer:  Actually,  I  think  it's  worth  noting  that  this  was  after  you  had 
been  kicked  off  the  air  and  you  were  still  putting  yourself  in 
jeopardy.   With  full  knowledge  of  what  could  happen. 

Roger:    I  suppose  I  was  putting  myself  in  jeopardy.   That  never  occurred 
to  me,  because  I  would  have  had  no  purpose  being  on  the  air  at 
all  unless  there  was  some  chance  of  some  jeopardy. 

Shearer:  What  happened  then?  That  election  year  with  Mr.  Condon? 

Roger:    Apparently  this  blatant  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans, 
and  their  friends  in  the  Tribune,  to  smear  him  was  successful. 
He  lost  the  next  election  and  never  returned  to  Congress.   Pity. 
Good  man.   Good  man  lost.   I  don't  say  he  was  hurt  by  me.   Or  by 
the  fact  that  I  gave  him  air  time,  because  he  was  already  hurting 
so  badly.  At  least  he  found  an  audience.   Concerning  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  free  press  —  if  you  have  millions  to  buy  a 
newspaper—and  then  you  own  freedom  of  the  press.   Consider  the 
most  blatant  example  of  what  happened  the  1990  presidential 
election.  The  use  of  TV  to  smear  and  lie  and  corrode  the 
political  atmosphere  by  the  millions  you  can  spend  buying  smart 
and  clever  sound  bites— as  in  the  Willie  Horton  barrage  of  bites. 

Shearer:   Who  else  were  you  interviewing? 

Roger:    I  interviewed  a  black--!  must  say  when  I  listen  to  some  of  my  old 
programs--!  hear  the  word  "Negro,"  and  you  can  hear  Robeson  speak 
about  the  Negro  people,  and  you  realize  this  is  a  no-no  word 
these  days.  Once  black  was  a  non-word;  a  word  you  didn't  use. 

Shearer:   It  was  a  derogatory  term. 

Roger:  Derogatory.  Then  it  was  "colored  people".  Now  I  don't  know  what 
that  means  anymore  even  though  it's  part  of  NAACP. 

Shearer:  Well,  if  it's  people  of  color,  then  that's  acceptable  to  say,  but 
"colored  people"  is  not  acceptable  or  at  least  it's  not  used  much 
now. 

Roger:    It's  confusing,  but  if  these  words  have  special  meanings  to  many 
people,  you've  got  to  respect  and  try  to  understand  it.   It's 
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pretty  hard  to  second-guess  people  and  discover  at  what  moment  a 
certain  word  becomes  taboo. 


Author  John  0.  Killens 


Roger:    On  February  13,  1955--I  know  the  date  because  I  listened  to  the 

original  tape.   It  was  the  beginning  of  Negro  History  Week.   I've 

always  been  leery  about  these  weeks.  Like  National  Hot  Dog  Week, 
I  didn't  even  like  National  Brotherhood  Week.   I  started  a 
broadcast  once  by  saying,  "This  is  the  beginning  of  Brotherhood 

Week.  Why  doesn't  Congress  change  it  to  Brotherhood  Month,  or 
Brotherhood  Year?  Or  just  plain  Brotherhood."   [laughs] 

The  day  Negro  History  Week  began  I  interviewed  a  young  man, 
John  0.  Killens,  who  made  history  with  a  novel,  Youngblood.   It's 
about  a  militant,  outspoken  Negro  family  in  a  small  town  called 
Crossroads,  a  good  name  for  a  little  town  in  Georgia.   It's  a 
hard-working  family  with  many  children  who  must  keep  working  and 
a  mother  who  works  day  and  night  to  keep  the  family  together;  and 
a  figure  I  never  understood  until  I  read  this.   The  grandmother 
who  always  knows  everything  that's  happening.   I  haven't  thought 
of  it  for  nore  than  thirty- five  years  since  I  read  it.   In  this 
novel  if  the  children  got  noisy  or  scrappy  about  something,  they 
would  suddenly  look  at  the  window  and  if  the  curtain  would  rustle 
even  a  little  bit  they  would  know  that  "Big  Mama"  is  watching. 

Shearer:   And  was  big  mama  alive? 

Roger:    Oh  yes,  a  real  grandmother.   If  Big  Mama  was  looking  you  better 
pipe  down.   Big  Mama  had  such  an  effect  because  she  also  was  the 
source  of  great  affection,  of  a  safe,  solid  family  center,  of 
everything  young  people  cherished.   It's  a  beautiful  story;  about 
children  being  taught  by  a  young  black  man  from  New  York  City.  A 
big  city  man  who  chose  to  teach  in  small  towns  with  Negro  people 
primarily  and  teach  children  that  Negroes  have  a  history. 

That's  the  key  to  this  splendid  novel.   John  Killens  was 
saying  that  black  kids--and  he  had  two  of  his  own—can  watch  TV 
all  day  long,  month  after  month,  and  never  be  aware  for  one 
moment  that  the  black  people  have  a  history  in  this  country.   It 
may  not  be  so  true  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  in  the 
fifties,  there's  no  question  that  to  many  black  people—their 
society  and  their  culture— was  virtually  made  invisible. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


Actually,  thinking  of  the  fifties  and  the  number  of  black  faces  I 
saw  on  TV,  the  presence  was  invisible.  There  just  wasn't  anybody 
black  on  TV. 

You're  right.   This  is  the  point  Killens  made  and  he  made  it  very 
well.   History  is  not  merely  a  rehashing  of  the  past,  it  speaks 
of  the  present.   It  tells  you  who  you  are  today,  the  sum  total  of 
you  is  right  there,  walking  down  the  street  this  minute. 

When  did  he  write  that  book? 

In  1954.   Published  by  The  Dial  Press.   It  was  February,  1955, 
that  I  interviewed  him,  shortly  after  the  book  came  out.   He  made 
the  point  that  the  media  never  made  his  own  children  aware  that 
Negro  people  have  made  great  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States.   He  was  very  strong  in  his  view  that  this  was 
deliberate,  keeping  Negro  history  out  of  textbooks.   It  should  be 
taught  as  American  history,  not  just  black  history,  and  not  just 
taught  only  to  black  children.   I  told  Mr.  Killens  I  felt  it  was 
an  important  novel—one  of  a  kind—because  it  realistically 
demonstrated  political,  economic,  and  philosophical  experiences 
in  the  lives  of  Negro  people.   The  children  in  the  book  become 
aware  of  the  deep  inner  meanings  of  the  spirituals.   He  said  very 
few  people  understood  that  spirituals  have  a  built-in  double 
meaning:  beautiful,  uplifting  music  that  also  speaks  something 
about  slavery  and  about  hunger.  The  thing  that  excited  me  about 
that  book  is  that  Killens  personally  showed  such  a  deep  respect 
for  children.   He  said  he  was  thinking  of  writing  a  book  for 
children,  with  a  Negro  hero  in  it.   This  isn't  much  now,  but  in 
the  1950s  this  was  breaking  new  ground. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  books  written  by  black  people 
at  that  time— 

H 

—including  Richard  Wrights 's  Native  Son,  which  made  a  tremendous 
impact.   Later,  he  wrote  about  how  communism  or  the  idea  of 
communism  had  failed  him.   It  was  called  The  God  That  Failed. 
This  may  not  mean  very  much  now,  but  I  sure  believe  that  kind  of 
book  at  that  time  opened  up  a  tremendous  vista  to  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country. 


What  was  made  of  Killens 's  book? 
of  splash  in  any  way? 


Did  it  go  on  to  create  a  kind 


Killens  said  in  the  first  week  it  sold  3,500  copies.   That  would 
be  pretty  good  even  today,  but  then  that  was  considered  a 
terrific  sale  for  a  young  man  in  his  first  novel.   There  were 
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several  books  written  by  Negroes  — I'm  using  the  word  Negro  as 
they  used  it  then—that  did  have  quite  an  impact  on  people.  I 
know  it  was  much  talked  about  at  that  time. 


Carl  and  Anne  Braden 


Roger:    We've  been  talking  about  people  having  some  impact  in  questions 
of  race.   I  had  another  interview  in  1956.  Those  were  heady 
years,  with  the  upsurge  of  the  civil  rights  movement.   By  1956 
you  had  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott.   Seems  like  yesterday  and 
you're  talking  now  about  twenty- five  years  ago. 

There  was  a  man  and  wife,  Carl  and  Anne  Braden,  who  were 
strong  leaders  in  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  South.   He  was 
a  well-known  reporter  at  the  Courier  Journal  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  a  first-class  newspaper.   He  and  his  wife  at  some  point 
sold  their  home  to  a  black  family,  which  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  all  hell  broke  loose  in  Kentucky.   So  much  so  that  they  were 
accused  of  sedition  in  Kentucky.   They  were  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial.   Finally  the  whole  thing  was  dropped,  I  believe,  but 
they  were  dogged  by  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee.   If 
anybody  does  anything  so  un-American  as  to  sell  a  piece  of 
property  to  someone  who  could  afford  to  buy  it,  who  happens  to  be 
black—well,  that's  almost  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen. 

Shearer:   The  two  of  them  were  investigated?  And  arrested? 

Roger:    And  charged  with  sedition.   They  were  very  well  defended  and  I 

think  they  got  out  of  that.   I  think  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  role 
with  that  because  a  lot  was  happening  around  that  time  with  the 
Supreme  Court.   I  interviewed  the  Bradens  in  1956.  What  made  it 
so  interesting  is  that  they  found  marvelous  support,  not  only 
Negro  churches  but  among  many  white  churches.   Things  were 
starting  to  change.   Hey,  do  you  remember  ever  seeing  a  picture 
of  a  group  of  Negroes— kneeling  on  the  steps  of  a  white  church? 
They  were  kneeling  and  praying,  and  there  was  a  rigid-looking 
white  man  and  a  couple  of  other  elders  of  the  church  standing 
there  looking  with  horror  at  these  people.  These  people  had 
attempted  to  walk  into  the  church  for  the  Sunday  service.   They 
were  stopped  at  the  door  so  they  kneeled  down  and  prayed  while 
the  pastor  and  the  deacons  and  whoever  else  were  looking  askance 
at  these  Christians  who,  in  our  time,  wanted  to  enter  a  Christian 
church.   The  photograph  told  it  all.  No  explanation  needed. 

By  the  time  I  spoke  to  the  Bradens  they  said  many  white 
churches  were  on  their  side.   The  Bradens  found  great  support 
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from  the  black  churches  and  a  lot  of  support  from  trade  unions  in 
Kentucky- -including  many  which  were  all-white  trade  unions. 
Things  were  beginning  to  change. 

Shearer:  What  actually  happened  to  the  couple  who  bought  the  house? 

Roger:    They  were  hounded  as  far  as  I  can  remember.   I  don't  remember. 
Unfortunately,  I  don't  remember.   I  may  just  find  out  one  of 
these  days  and  tell  you  when  I  do  find  out.   What  makes  this 
story  so  fascinating  is  that  both  the  Bradens--you  should  listen 
to  them  talk  that  deep,  sweet  southern  Kentucky  talk—they  had  it 
and  when  they  talked  you  knew  they  were  talking  to  the  South. 
They  were  born  and  bred  in  the  South,  came  from  old  southern 
families.  White  folks  who  put  their  necks  and  their  lives  on  the 
line  to  oppose  segregation. 

I  don't  think  I  had  ever  met  a  southerner  of  this  type 
before.   I  don't  remember  that  the  Bradens  told  me  this,  but  in 
that  period  I  was  around  enough  people  talking  about  the  issue  of 
racism  and  I  started  hearing  people  say—think  of  this  now— in 
the  fifties  I  heard  people  say,  "Some  day  Negroes  are  going  to 
feel  more  comfortable  and  more  at  home  and  more  free  in  the  Deep 
South  than  they  now  feel  in  New  York  City  and  other  parts  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  West."  We've  heard  it  already,  that  there's 
more  likelihood  ultimately  of  a  greater  degree  of  desegregation 
and  people  living  together  in  the  South  than  any  other  places  in 
the  country. 

Shearer:   Or,  maybe  there  will  be  greater  economic  opportunity  in  the 

South.   I  think  that's  also  been  done.   What  kind  of  reaction  did 
you  get  from  interviewing  the  Bradens? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember  specifically  what  the  reaction  was  to  that 

program.   I  know  it  stirred  great  interest.   It  was  a  unique  view 
of  the  South.   The  Bradens  were  a  great  eye-opener  to  me. 

Shearer:   Was  that  the  last  you  saw  of  the  Bradens? 

Roger:    No.   I  saw  the  Bradens  many  times  after.   My  wife  and  I  were 

invited  to  dinner  with  several  people,  including  the  Bradens,  I 
think  it  was  at  Jessica  Mitford's  house.   I  don't  think  I 
interviewed  them  again  and  yet  I  have  a  strange  feeling  I  did. 
I  saw  them  on  occasion  because  they  became  real  political 
activists.   They  were  accused  many  times,  hounded  many  times. 
They  were  brought  before  committees.   It  was  open  season  on 
people  like  the  Bradens. 


Shearer:  Were  they  then  living  in  Berkeley? 
at  that — 


So  they  had  left  Louisville 
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Roger:    No.   I  don't  think  so.   They  traveled  and  lectured.   I  don't 
remember  what  all  they  did  for  a  living. 


Phil  Kerbyt  Carey  McWilliams,  Robert  Kenny 


Shearer:   I  understand  you  also  interviewed  Phil  Kerby. 

Roger:    That's  right.   But  I  was  really  interviewing  an  old  friend  of 

mine,  Bob  Kenny,  and  Phil  was  with  him.   Turned  out  to  be  a  very 
good  interview.   Phil  Kerby  was  the  editor  of  a  fairly  new  lively 
magazine  called  Frontier.   This  was  in  the  late  fifties.   It  was 
published  in  Los  Angeles  and  called  itself  the  "voice  of  the  new 
West."  Kerby  believed  the  predominate  force  in  the  West 
basically  could  be  called  a  liberal  force.   Los  Angeles  was  his 
center  and  he  felt  strong  liberal  winds  blowing  from  California, 
including  southern  California,  would  affect  the  whole  country.   I 
guess  he  didn't  anticipate  Orange  County.   He  felt  this  was  a 
time  for  an  outstanding  liberal  magazine. 

A  few  years  later  I  interviewed  another  man  who  was  involved 
with  liberal  activities  in  California.   A  man  who  did  a  lot  of 
significant  writing.   Carey  McWilliams.   He  then  became  the 
editor  for  quite  a  few  years  of  the  Nation.   I  interviewed  him 
many  times  when  he  said  California  liberalism  would  affect  the 
whole  nation.   I  think  there  was  some  truth  to  that. 

Kerby  felt  he  was  a  pioneer  plowing  new  ground.   He  came  to 
the  radio  station  with  the  man  I  had  originally  invited  over.   I 
didn't  know  they  were  coming  over  together.   It  was  fine.   He  was 
the  former  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  California,  Robert 
Kenny,  and  a  very  good  attorney  general.   He  was  a  Democrat, 
elected  attorney  general  when  a  Republican,  Earl  Warren,  was 
governor.   A  left-of -center  Democrat  was  attorney  general  and  a 
right-of -center  Republican  was  governor.  And  they  got  along 
quite  remarkably. 

Warren,  you  may  remember,  was  district  attorney  of  Alameda 
County.   Then  he  became  attorney  general  of  California.   Then  he 
became  the  governor  of  the  state.   By  the  time  Kenny  was  on  this 
program  with  me  he  had  just  recently  lost  an  attempt  to  run  for 
governor  of  California  against  Earl  Warren. 

Then  along  comes  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  Earl 
Warren  is  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.   I  can 
still  remember  doing  a  broadcast  in  which  I  think  I  cried  through 
my  entire  program.   Oh,  God,  the  end  is  in  sight.  What's  going 
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to  happen  now?  Wow!   Along  comes  one  decision  after  another 
opening  up  the  gates  to  more  freedom  of  expression.   Racism  was 
being  legally  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  famous  Brown 
versus  Topeka,  Kansas  decision  that  many  hoped  would  ban  race 
segregation  in  the  schools. 

The  decision,  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  Doctor  Howard  called 
the  great  date  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  people—the  Supreme 
Court's  majority  opinion  against  segregated  schools.   In  my 
broadcast,  I  asked  Kenny  if  he  could  possibly  explain  this 
situation.   Kenny  was  not  only  a  former  attorney  general,  whom 
everybody  agreed  was  a  good  one,  but  he  was  also  a  judge.   He  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  lawyer's  lawyer—the  kind  of  lawyer  that 
other  lawyers  came  to  get  advice.  To  look  over  their  briefs  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  studying  other  people's  work  and  advising 
them. 

I  remember  saying,  "Old  friend,  how  do  you  explain  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren?"  He  said,  "It's  very  simple.   Warren  always 
was  a  law  enforcement  man.   He  applied  his  ideas  on  law 
enforcement  to  something  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.   The  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  law  of  the  land.   You  enforce  it.   Whether  it  was 
desegregation  or  civil  liberties,  civil  rights,  restoring  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  place  of  honor  it  had  when  it  was 
originally  drawn  up,  and  much,  much  more."  Kenny  said  that 
Warren  believed  in  the  rule  of  law.   If  that's  the  law,  we're 
going  enforce  it. 

His  idea  of  enforcing  any  part  of  the  Constitution  is 
marvelous.   It's  amazing,  however,  the  number  of  Supreme  Court 
justices  who  can  take  the  very  same  Constitution  and  interpret  it 
totally  in  a  different  way.   Earl  Warren  must  have  had  great 
strength  of  character  because  there  were  tremendous  forces  at 
work  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  trying  to  shift 
him  to  a  different  point  of  view.   People  forget  there  was  a 
period  when  big  billboards  all  over  the  country  were  saying, 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren."  Remember? 

Shearer:   I  do. 

Roger:    Impeach  Earl  Warren.   Impeach  a  chief  justice.  This  didn't  come 
from  the  Left.   It  didn't  come  from  the  middle.   It  came  from  a 
burgeoning  right-of-the-right  grouping  and  I  think  mostly 
racists.  Nobody  can  be  more  holier-than-thou  and  more  desirous 
of  destroying  something  if  they  feel  that  their  God-given  right 
to  be  racists  and  segregationists  is  being  trampled  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  mentioned  that,  in  a  sense  the  Warren 
Court  put  a  real  crimp  on  the  whole  idea  of  the  House  Un- 
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American  Activities  Committee.   Kenny  said  that  in  1957  many 
congressmen  were  beginning  to  recognize  that  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  is  a  political 
graveyard.   Many  men  who  had  been  members  of  that  committee  had 
been  defeated  in  recent  elections.   Big  changes  had  taken  place 
and  Warren  was  pretty  much  a  part  of  that. 

We  also  discussed  other  things.   Kerby's  magazine,  Frontier, 
had  some  pretty  significant  articles  around  that  time,  looking 
back  at  the  Rosenberg  case  and  also  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
Phil  said  the  Rosenberg  case  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
criminal  case,  but  as  a  political  case.   The  Rosenberg  case  at 
that  time  had  enormous  political  value  because  a  number  of  people 
tried  to  ride  into  office  on  that  Rosenberg  case.   Or,  broadly 
stated,  on  anti-communism. 

Shearer:   Back  to  Bob  Kenny.   How  did  you  happen  to  be  interviewing  him? 

Roger:     Just  because  we  bumped  into  each  other  and  we  liked  each  other 
and  every  time  I'd  say,  "Hey,  Bob,  let's  sit  down  in  front  of  a 
microphone  and  talk."   Frankly,  that's  the  way  it  was  with  him. 
1  liked  it  that  way  too  because  it  was  always  sort  of  open.   Not 
specific.   He  happened  to  be  dragging  Phil  Kerby  along  with  him. 
They  were  just  touring  the  Berkeley  area  together.   It  made  the 
interview  much  more  interesting  that  way. 

Kenny  was  a  guy  who  would  joke  and  laugh  a  lot.   That  was 
easy  enough  for  me  to  take,  but  Kerby  put  a  real  serious  air  to 
the  thing.   Kenny  said  he  thought  that  one  thing  that  bothered 
him  most  of  all  was  that  labor  had  been  falling  into  a  trap  by 
apparently  agreeing  with  some  of  these  committees. 

Shearer:   You  mean  investigative. 

Roger:     Investigative  committees.   Yes.   That  these  committees  have  the 
power  to  inquire  into  union  affairs.   Kenny's  attitude  always 
was,  no  committee  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  a 
union  anymore  then  into  the  affairs  of  any  institution.   If  a 
crime  has  been  committed,  then  you  take  it  to  a  grand  jury,  or 
you  deal  with  it  as  a  crime.   But  just  to  go  fishing  into  the 
affairs  of  a  union  to  look  if  they  could  find  something,  that  he 
felt  was  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Curious  thing  about  this  interview—so  many  years  ago--is 
that  one  of  the  big  issues  Kerby  wrote  about  was  a  new 
development  that  hurt  life  in  Los  Angeles,  called  smog.   He  said 
the  blame  really  is  on  the  big  oil  refineries  down  there  because 
they  controlled  so  much—they  have  such  financial  power.   These 
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big  oil  interests  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
being  brought  to  book  because  of  the  smog  situation. 

He  also  wrote  about  biological  and  bacteriological  warfare. 
There  was  one  article  in  a  magazine  about  that  time  about 
bacteriological  and  biological  tests  being  conducted  at  an  area 
called  Dugway,  Utah.   The  tests  that  took  place  were  such  that 
they  found  many  hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  of  sheep  dead  in  the 
area.   The  government  would  never  admit  that  this  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Dugway  proving  grounds. 

Shearer:   I  recall  that  the  sheep  had  died,  I  guess,  three  to  five  days 
after  the  release  of  some  kind  of  gas. 

Roger:    Nobody  is  going  to  tell  you.   Remember,  it  was  also  in  that  area 
of  Utah  where  other  tests  were  made.   There  was  a  very  well-known 
author- reporter,  named  Paul  Jacobs,  who  lived  in  the  Bay  Area.   I 
got  to  know  Paul  very  well.   I  think  I  even  mentioned  him  once, 
didn't  I,  earlier  about  the  Bridges  case? 

Shearer:   Yes.   And  his  incurring  what  he  claimed  was  a  cancer  as  a  result 
of  having-- 

Roger:    Yes.   As  a  result  of  being  up  there  investigating  that  area.   He 
died  of  lung  cancer,  you  know.   The  fact  that  he  smoked  a  lot  may 
or  may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  he  always  felt 
his  investigation  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


Howard  DaSilva 


Shearer:   How  did  you  happen  to  interview  Howard  DaSilva? 

Roger:    Howard  DaSilva  was  an  old  friend.   We  had  known  each  other  for 
many  years.   He  was  a  fine  actor.   His  career  went  to  the 
absolute  tops  in  Oklahoma.   Perhaps  the  greatest  job  of  acting  he 
ever  did  that  I  saw  was  as  the  bartender  in  a  movie  called  The 
Lost  Weekend.   Mama  mia,  was  he  a  good  actor.   He  also  acted  on 
the  Yiddish  stage.   He  could  do  a  tough  American.   He  could  do  a 
cowboy.   He  could  act  in  Yiddish.   He  was  Benjamin  Franklin  in  a 
musical—an  all-round  actor  and  the  sweetest,  most  wonderful, 
giving  man. 

I  was  in  New  York  at  one  point,  in  1952,  after  I'd  been  in 
Chicago.   I  divided  a  contrasting  experience  there  spending  a  bit 
of  time  at  the  Republican  Party  Convention  and  a  few  days  at  the 
Progressive  Party  Convention  in  Chicago.   The  Progressive  Party 
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Convention  was  downtown  in  the  Loop,  whereas  the  Republican 
Convention  was  over  at  the  stockyards.   I  didn't  see  all  of  the 
Republican  Convention  because  I  couldn't  afford  to  stay  there. 
So  I  went  to  New  York  and  stayed  with  DaSilva  in  an  apartment  he 
and  his  wife  and  one  kid  had  on  Riverside  Drive.  We  watched  it 
on  black-and-white  television. 

There  was  going  to  be  a  big  political  meeting  at  Carnegie 
Hall  put  on  by  a  group  called  the  Arts,  Science  and  Professions 
Council  (ASP) .   It  was  a  kind  of  left-of-center  group  in  the 
United  States  made  up  of  artists,  scientists,  professionals, 
writers  and  the  like.   I  wrote  a  skit  about  the  Chicago  stockyard 
and  the  Republican  Convention.   Two  actors  decided  they  would 
play  in  this  skit.  There  were  Howard  DaSilva  and  Morris 
Carnovsky.  Another  great  American  actor.   I  was  lucky. 

Morris  Carnovsky,  who  in  later  years  gained  great  fame  as 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  started  his  career  in  the  fabulous  Group 
Theatre.   He  was  the  boxing  promoter  in  Golden  Boy.   He  was  the 
grandfather  who  did  the  marvelous  job  as  Old  Jacob  in  Clifford 
Odets's  Awake  and  S ing .  All  great  actors  who  were  great  people. 

Morris  and  Howard  came  out  to  a  place  I  was  staying  at  in 
Fire  Island,  New  York.   This  place  was  owned  by  a  lawyer  who  was 
then  spending  time—six  months  —  for  contempt  of  court  at  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  in  Danbury,  Connecticut.   Time 
for  contempt  of  court  is  an  occupational  hazard  for  left-wing 
lawyers.   His  wife  let  us  use  the  house  to  rehearse  in.   We 
rehearsed  for  several  hours  until  we  had  it  down  pat.   Then  I  was 
introduced  to  gin  and  tonic  and  I  learned  how  wonderful  it  could 
be  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Morris  and  Howard  and  I  all  drank  gin 
and  tonic  and  went  jumping  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   The  biggest 
wave  I've  ever  not  felt.   [laughs] 

Sometime  before  1952,  Howard  DaSilva  was  staying  with  some 
friend  in  Berkeley.   A  short  time  earlier  he  had  been  subpoenaed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  He  had  refused  on 
constitutional  grounds  to  answer  the  committee's  questions.  I 
knew  he  was  staying  in  Berkeley,  actually,  just  around  the  corner 
from  what  was  the  Shattuck  Avenue  Co-op.  The  man  at  whose  house 
he  was  staying  was  a  professor  in  some  aspect  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  California.   I  went  over  to  say  hello,  and  brought 
my  trusty,  heavy  tape  recorder  with  me. 

I  told  Howard,  "Just  last  year  I  was  in  Hawaii  and  the 
people  there  had  to  put  up  with  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee." 

II 
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Roger:    I  told  him  about  the  Hawaiians  who  showed  such  incredible  courage 
in  situations  which  were  so  difficult  for  them,  because  none  of 
them  were  famous  people.   I  said,  "Your  statement  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  simply  a  marvel."  I 
said,  "Would  you  do  me  a  favor?  I  would  like  to  send  a  tape  to 
Hawaii  to  be  played  on  the  air  over  there  for  the  union  men  and 
women  in  Hawaii."  I  asked  if  he  would  read  his  statement  so  they 
can  play  it  on  the  air  in  Hawaii;  so  they  can  see  that  they're 
not  alone.   He  read  the  same  statement  he  made  before  the 
committee.  This  great  actor  was  nervous  at  f irst--typical  of  the 
best  actors.  He  stood  and  leaned  against  a  brick  fireplace.   He 
read  quietly  with  great  poise  this  great  language.   Words  like, 
"I'm  considered  a  pretty  good  actor,  better  than  some,  not  as 
good  as  others,  but  competent."  He  said,  "I  could  go  on  just 
collecting  the  check  every  week  and  sit  out  in  the  California 
sun,  but  that's  not  good  enough  for  me." 

Shearer:   You  mean  being  out  of  work  and-- 

Roger:    He  said,  "It's  not  good  enough  for  me  to  just  keep  my  mouth 
shut."  And,  of  course,  what  happens  when  you  go  before  a 
committee,  as  we've  discussed  many  times,  is  that  you  have  to 
name  names.   You  have  to  be  a  finger  boy.  A  finger  man. 
Basically,  the  statement  said  he  would  refuse  to  be  a  finger  man. 
A  name  namer.   He  said  he'd  been  an  actor  for  twenty- two  years. 
He  considered  the  actor's  profession  to  be  something  more  than 
just  to  entertain  people  because  he's  also  responsible  to  the 
audience.  His  responsibility  is  to  let  them  know  when  he  has  an 
opportunity  that  peace  must  be  achieved  to  save  our  world.   He 
said  he  believes  that  those  who  prefer  war  to  peace  are  those  who 
accuse  people  who  believe  in  peace  as  being  un-American  because 
they  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  issue  itself.  He  was  very 
direct  and  forthright  in  saying  that  he  has  a  feeling  that  people 
in  high  places  insist  on  conformity  or  else  they  use  the 
blacklist  against  those  who  don't  want  to  conform.  He  said  he 
didn't  intend  to  be  intimidated  or  pushed  around.   And  then,  "I 
love  being  an  actor,  but  it  can  wait."  And  he  waited  for  quite  a 
few  years  before  he  came  back  and  got  some  very  good  jobs. 

Shearer:  You  mean  before  anyone  offered  him  a  job? 

Roger:    That's  right. 

Shearer:   So  he  was  sitting  out  working  because  of  the  blacklist? 

Roger:    He  was  among  those  who  didn't  get  any  work.  A  lot  of  people. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  movie  called  The  Front?  Woody  Allen.   It 
talks  about  those  people.   Writers  and  actors.   It  has  a  scene 
that  brings  tears  and  makes  one  choke  with  agony.   An  actor  who 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


wanted  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  comedian.   But  he  had  signed  a 
petition  once  or  said  something  openly  about  what  he  believed  in. 
Zero  Hostel  did  it  as  only  he  can  do  it.  At  the  very  end  he  saw 
that  he  didn't  even  have  a  chance  to  perform  up  there  in  the 
Catskills  and  the  Borscht  Belt.   Even  there  he  was  told  they 
can't  use  him.  The  last  thing  you  remember  is  an  open  window 
where  he'd  jumped.   The  picture  brought  this  thing  into  focus. 

Howard  DaSilva  made  a  good  comeback  eventually.   He  played 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1776.   He  did  a  lot  of  work.  He  did 
Oklahoma !  and  many  other  things,  but  had  a  hard  time  for  a  while. 

Now,  when  you  say  Oklahoma ! ,  that  means  he  was  a  singer  too? 

He  wasn't  a  singer,  but  he  could  sing.  A  lot  of  people  can't 
sing,  but  they  can  belt  it  out.   He  was  very  good  in  comedy 
because  he  had  a  wonderful  twinkly  face,  but  he  could  be  very 
good  in  tragedy  because  he  also  knew  how  to  find  a  Jewish  tragic 
look.   I  did  a  number  of  interviews  with  DaSilva.   This  is  the 
only  one  I  recorded  because  I  wanted  it  to  go  to  Hawaii  so  they 
could  hear  it. 


Edward  We s ton 


Shearer:   I  know  it's  been  a  long  time  since  we  talked  about  Weston,  but 
for  some  reason  I  had  him  noted  to  talk  about  at  this  juncture. 
You  saw  him  last  in  the  early  fifties?  He  had  contracted — 

Roger:    Parkinson's.   I  went  to  Carmel  to  speak  to  the  Progressive  Party 
Club.  As  I  was  speaking  I  saw  somebody  walking  into  the  room 
with  somebody  standing  at  his  side.   I  could  see  from  across  the 
room  that  it  was  Edward  Weston  but  he  was  hobbling  and  he  was 
sort  of  trembling  and  being  half-escorted  and  half-carried  by  two 
of  his  sons.   I  couldn't  see  the  tremble  from  that  distance,  but 
I  could  see  that  he  was  having  a  hard  time  walking.   I  spoke. 
There  were  some  questions.   I  came  back  and  I  got  close  to  him 
and  he  looked  up  at  me  and  all  he  could  say  is  "Ugh."-  He 
couldn't  speak  full  words,  but  he  recognized  me  immediately.   I 
went  up  and  I  hugged  him.   I  gave  him  a  kiss.   He  just  smiled  and 
said  words  I  couldn't  understand.  Oh,  boy,  I  want  to  tell  you,  I 
could  have  wept  except,  who's  going  to  weep  in  front  of  a  guy? 

Shearer:  And  the  last  time  you  had  talked  to  him  was  that  phone  call  when 
you  woke  him  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell  him  that-- 
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Roger:  No.  The  last  time  I  talked  to  him  I'd  spent  an  entire  day  with 
him  at  his  home  in  Wildcat  Canyon.  I  never  mentioned  that.  He 
gave  me  a  fifty-year  retrospective  of  his  life's  work. 

Shearer:   Oh.   Is  that  when  he  photographed  you? 

Roger:    Yes.   Then,  as  I  was  looking  at  his  incredible  work  I  asked  him 
how  did  he  happen  to  get  a  particular  picture  at  that  moment—in 
that  absolutely  magic  moment. 

Shearer:   [laughs]   Was  he  speaking  of  your  portrait? 

Roger:    No.  We  were  looking  at  a  picture  of  one  of  the  granite  walls  of 
Yosemite.  Above  the  crest  there  were  some  clouds  and  a  rising 
moon  and  at  this  particular  moment  everything  was  in  magnificent 
harmony.   I  said,  "How  did  you  manage  to  get  just  that?"  He 
said,  "Well,  I  waited  a  long  time  for  it."   I  said,  "But  how  did 
you  know  when  the  magic  moment  was?"  He  said,  with  a  shy  smile, 
"I  guess  because  I'm  Edward  Weston." 

Shearer:   [laughing] 

Roger:    This  time,  however,  some  years  later  now,  one  of  the  boys,  either 
Bret,  who's  now  quite  famous  in  his  own  right  as  a  photographer, 
either  Bret  or  Cole  Weston,  the  other  one  that  was  there,  there 
were  only  two  of  them  there- -his  other  son  was  a  fisherman  and 
was  out  at  sea.   In  any  case,  they  said  they're  going  to  go  out 
with  their  father  the  day  after,  to  Point  Lobos,  because  he'd 
like  to  go  out  there  and  take  some  pictures.  They  asked  if  I'd 
come  along.   I  said,  "I'd  love  to."  We  went  out  to  Point  Lobos 
State  Park  in  a  station  wagon.   They  brought  out  an  enormous 
eight-by-ten  view  camera.   They  helped  carry  their  father  out  of 
the  car  and  they  helped  him—they  literally  carried  him  up  to  a 
point  overlooking  some  part  of  the  surf— places  that  he  made 
famous  all  over  the  world— and  they  set  up  the  camera.   Indeed, 
the  points  they  were  looking  at  has  been  known  for  decades  as 
"Weston  Beach."  The  old  man  looked  in  the  ground  glass.   Then  I 
realized  that  he  did  not  have  the  ability  to  press  the  plunger. 
He'd  look  and  look.  One  of  the  boys  held  the  plunger  and  when 
Edward  grunted  "ugh"  they  pressed  the  plunger.  Then  he  would 
smile  and  nod  and  say  something  to  me  which  I  didn't  understand. 

I  realized  then  that  despite  the  fact  that  his  body  was  just 
wasted— that  he  could  not  control  any  part  of  his  body— it  had 
not  affected  that  incredible  eye.  The  artist's  eye  was  still 
there.   The  last  thing  to  go  was  going  to  be  that  artist's  eye. 
He  died  not  long  after.   I  don't  remember  when.   I  have  never 
been  so  affected  by  the  magic  of  what  makes  a  great  artist— that 
ability  to  just  see  that  moment. 
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Shearer:   Also,  how  good  of  his  sons.   It  makes  you  wonder  whether  his--I 
mean  you  can't  live  inside  someone  else's  head  and  see  what  they 
see  and  yet  they  carried  him  to  the  spot  he  wanted,  positioned 
the  camera  so  that  he  could  see  what  he  wanted  to  see-- 

Roger:  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do.  This  is  what  he  wanted  and  this  is 
what  he  was  able  to  do.  His  whole  life  had  been  spent  with  those 
eyes  of  his,  looking. 

The  sons  live  there  in  that  area.   Bret  Weston  has  become 
enormously  successful  in  his  own  right  now  as  a  photographer. 
Cole  was  more  like  a  school  teacher.   He  made  a  lot  of  money 
doing  something  that's  quite  amazing.   He  took  his  father's  old 
negatives  and  reproduced  them.   Very  beautiful  black  and  white 
reproductions.   But  the  quality  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same. 
Edward  Weston  did  all  his  own  developing  and  printing.   He  never 
cropped  or  clipped;  he  did  all  his  own  lab  work.  Nobody  else  did 
anything  for  him  but  himself.   Cole  Weston  does  these  black  and 
whites  and  he  has  new  modern  materials  and  they  look  great.   He 
charges  a  lot  of  money  for  these  reproductions  because  they're 
beautiful.   Nobody  else  can  reproduce  them.  They're  good,  but 
there  is  something  special  about  the  originals,  I  can't  tell  you. 


Paul  Robe son  Sings 

Roger:    Now  I'm  going  to  play  something  for  you. 

[tape  recording  of  music  being  played] 
Roger:    This  is  "The  Four  Rivers"  sung  by  Paul  Robeson. 

[tape  of  music  being  played;  Robeson  singing] 
Roger:    And  the  Don  (Sidney  singing  along]. 

[music  still  playing] 
Roger:    Flows  to  the  sea  [Sidney  singing]. 

This  is  the  only  recording  ever  been  made  of  this 
performance.   I  mean  here  in  San  Francisco.  Nobody  else  recorded 
it. 

[music  still  playing] 
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Roger:    So  they  are  "The  Four  Rivers."  This  is  at  a  church.  Almost  all 
blacks. 

[applause,  more  music] 

[tape  of  recording  of  Robeson  singing  "Old  Man  River") 

Roger:    That  was  originally  written,  "Get  a  little  drunk  and  you  land  in 
jail."  Robeson  substituted  "Show  a  little  grit  and  you  land  in 
jail."  I  want  you  to  hear  "Ballad  for  Americans,"  then  I'm  going 
to  copy  it  for  you.  All  of  it. 

[tape  recording  of  music,  singing] 
Shearer:   I  have  heard  this,  I  think,  really. 

[tape  recording  of  music,  singing  continues] 
Roger:    This  was  recorded  fifty  years  ago.   You  like  that? 
Shearer:   This  was  perfect. 

[Interview  16:  May  9,  1990]  « 

Shearer:   Today  we're  going  to  talk  about  other  interesting  people  you've 
interviewed. 

Roger:    Interviewing  was  something  I  most  enjoyed,  especially  when  I  was 
on  the  air  five  and  even  six  times  a  week.   Part  of  it  was  that 
it  gave  me  some  variety  to  work  with.   Besides,  there  was  a 
period,  especially  during  World  War  II  and  right  after,  there  was 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  activity  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
People  coming  through  from  all  over  the  world.   Many  of  them 
people  who  had  been  here  doing  war  work,  many  who  had  been  at  the 
original  United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco.  A  lot  of 
newspaper  people  had  come  through.  There  was  always  somebody  to 
interview. 

I  was  a  pretty  active  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club.   I  met  so  many  people  there.  We'd  meet  and  have  lunch. 
Quite  often  I'd  suggest  that  we  get  on  the  air  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  see  what  the  world  looks  like  today. 
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Roger:    One  of  the  most  remarkable  interviews  was  with  an  American  whose 
name  was  famous  during  World  War  II.  He  developed  a  marine  group 
known  as  Carlson's  Raiders.  They  were  an  advanced  military  group 
--a  type  of  commando  group  in  the  U.S.  Marines—except  Carlson 
trained  these  men  in  ways  you  wouldn't  have  imagined  in  a  United 
States  military  force.  As  Colonel  Carlson  then,  he  got  this 
group  of  marines  involved  and  aware  in  why  they  were  fighting  a 
war.   He  emphasized  the  history  of  the  situation.  He  was  an 
educator  at  heart,  as  well  as  a  military  historian,  analyst  and 
tactician.   He  wrote  a  book  about  it. 

Brigadier  General  Carlson  was  scheduled  to  be  in  town  at  a 
conference  sometime  in  October  1946.   He  and  I  were  both 
scheduled  as  speakers.   It  was  called  The  China  Conference. 

But  I  first  interviewed  him  many  months  earlier  when  he  was 
in  San  Francisco  to  speak  about  his  famous  Raiders  at  some  lunch 
--like  the  Commonwealth  Club.   I  heard  he  was  in  town  and  made 
contact.  We  all  had  read  about  his  famous  feats  during  World  War 
II.   He  was  becoming  a  folk  hero.   He  would  lead  a  fairly  small 
group  of  marines  and  land  on  a  fortified  island  and  take  the 
entire  island.   Carlson's  Raiders  were  something  unlike  any  other 
group.   I  asked  him  if  he  was  free  to  be  interviewed--!  mentioned 
that  I  was  sponsored  by  CIO  unions  —  and  he  said  he  was  delighted 
to  meet  me  at  the  radio  station  the  next  day. 

Into  the  station  walks  a  tall  man,  I  mean  six-foot-two, 
ramrod  straight,  to  coin  a  phrase.   Slightly  graying  hair, 
clipped  short  in  military  fashion.   A  Lincolnesque  face  that 
could  have  been  chiseled  out  of  stone,  but  a  man  with  a  twinkling 
eye  and  an  open  smile.   He's  in  marine  uniform,  with  the  stars  of 
his  rank  and  a  chest  full  of  medals.   It  seems  he  had  put  on  his 
uniform,  with  all  his  medals,  to  give  a  talk.   I  thought  he  was 
retired  because  he  wasn't  well. 

I  didn't  notice  at  first  that  he  wasn't  well,  but  his  story 
was  told  in  all  the  papers.   He  had  been  very  badly  wounded  in 
the  bloody  invasion  of  the  island  of  Saipan.   He  had  done 
something  he  always  taught  his  troops,  that  their  number-one 
obligation  is,  take  care  of  your  buddies.   If  a  guy  was  wounded, 
somebody  would  go  out  and  bring  him  back.  At  some  point,  a 
private  was  out  there,  badly  wounded,  and  the  other  men  were  in  a 
fire  fight.   Colonel  Carlson  went  out  on  his  own  and  brought  the 
guy  back.   It  was  then  he  was  severely  wounded.   Ultimately,  this 
led  to  an  early  death  in  1947.   Still  a  fairly  young  man. 
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The  thing  about  the  interview  that  so  fascinated  me  was  that 
he  never  mentioned  this  event;  and  he  told  me  how  he  had  become 
the  kind  of  teacher  he  was.  He  spent  many  years  in  China.  You 
understand  that  the  marines  were  often  used  as  guards  —  and  still 
do  at  some  embassies  and  consulates.  For  many  years  before  the 
Chinese  revolution,  there  was  extraterritoriality.  There  were 
compounds,  the  British  compound,  the  French  compound,  the 
American  compound.  They  were  leftovers,  little  chunks  of 
colonialism.   The  Americans  had  large  compounds  in  Peking  and  in 
Shanghai  and  such  places.  Carlson  was  stationed  there. 

Shearer:   You  mean  a  little  piece  of  the  country  was  treated  as  a  part  of  a 
foreign  country? 

Roger:    It  was  embassy  territory,  guarded  by  American  marines.   We  used 
to  read  about  parks  in  these  foreign  enclaves  with  signs  saying, 
No  Chinese  Allowed.   The  parks  were  for  white  folks.   Colonialism 
had  a  very  bad  stench. 

Carlson  spoke  about  the  time  he  was  a  captain  with  a  group 
of  marines  under  his  command  at  the  American  compound.   They  had 
to  dig  to  make  a  gymnasium  for  the  marines.   They  got  Chinese 
labor,  coolies  I  suppose  you'd  call  them  at  that  point.   Chinese 
labor  to  come  in  and  start  digging.   As  they  would  dig  they'd 
keep  throwing  the  junk  they  got  out  of  the  ground.   Carlson 
noticed  there  were  wonderful  artifacts  coming  out.   He  got  the 
marines  involved  in  the  digging  and  at  every  layer  they  would 
pick  up  and  save  all  these  manmade  remains.  He  created  a  museum 
at  marine  headquarters,  a  collection  of  the  various  cultures  they 
dug  from  the  hillside.   Very  interesting  man. 

Shearer:   He  didn't  stop  them  from  digging  the  gymnasium  and  displacing  all 
the— 

Roger:    The  point  is  it  was  under  the  ground  perhaps  for  thousands  of 

years.  At  least  they  treated  it  with  care.   Instead  of  treating 
it  as  junk  they  treated  it  as  something  worth  saving  and  studying 
the  various  cultures.  He  was  not  an  archeologist,  but  he  had  the 
sense  to  recognize  its  values,  and  in  the  process  to  educate  an 
entire  marine  group  about  the  culture  of  the  country  in  which  the 
past  was  being  destroyed  by  white  colonialism.   He  was  that  kind 
of  man. 


Shearer:  You  started  to  say  he  wrote  a  book  about  China. 

Roger:    What  he  wrote  became  an  outstanding  textbook  titled  The  Chinese 

Army.  Its  Organization  and  Military  Efficiency.   By  Evans  Fordyce 
Carlson,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Recently  Retired.   It  was 
published  in  1940  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.   This 
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book,  I  have  an  original  copy  of  it,  was  a  first  classic  study  of 
a  new  kind  of  army.   The  book  covers  all  the  Chinese  armies- 
including  many  armies  loyal  to  warlords,  and  often  corrupt 
plunderers.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  the  commander  of 
all  Kuomintang  armies  in  the  continuous  war  against  the  invading 
Japanese.   Carlson  called  Chiang  a  military  genius. 

The  book  I  read  long  after  our  meeting  describes  the  tactics 
and  strategies  of  the  Chinese  Red  Army  and  guerrilla  groups. 
Carlson  was  impressed  by  the  rules  of  the  Communist  Eighth  Route 
Army,  which  were  a  far  cry  from  the  usual  roughshod  behavior  of 
armed  men.   The  rules  include  never  taking  even  the  smallest 
thing  from  the  people;  asking  permission  before  entering  a  home; 
keeping  the  house  clean;  speaking  kindly  to  the  people;  paying 
for  everything  they  use,  at  the  market  price;  and  the  last  rule: 
"Do  not  kill  or  rob  the  captives." 

Carlson  said  in  our  interview  that  he  learned  most  from 
their  guerrilla  tactics  how  to  keep  men  in  good  health,  how  to 
move  across  territory  at  high  speed  without  tiring,  how  to 
involve  the  men  in  discussions  and  make  sure  officers  and  the 
ranks  exchange  ideas  in  order  to  understand  why  they  are 
fighting.   Carlson  said  he  learned  from  Chinese  Red  Army 
guerrilla  units  the  tactics  he  used  to  train  his  raiders 
battalion. 

This  was  a  remarkably  exciting  event  for  me  to  talk  to  this 
guy.  As  I  was  walking  him  back  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  the 
middle  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  we  walked  down  Market  Street,  I 
could  see  people  stopping  and  staring  at  this  magnificent  tall 
handsome  marine  general  with  all  those  medals.   I  don't  think 
many  people  knew  who  he  was,  but  they  recognized  somebody 
special.   I  was  so  pleased  to  be  with  him. 

The  story  has  another  aspect  to  it.   He  was  sicker  and 
sicker.   He  never  did  recover  from  the  wound.   He  was  living  up 
in  or  around  Portland,  Oregon  at  the  time  in  retirement.   He  was 
going  to  be  the  main  speaker  at  a  conference  in  1946,  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.   He  was  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  he  spoke  about  it  during  our 
interview. 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to  America's  Far  Eastern  policy-- 
especially  Truman's  sending  arms  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which  he  was 
sure  would  only  lead  to  all-out  civil  war  and  deny  the  Chinese 
people  an  opportunity  to  form  a  coalition  government.  A  quote 
from  Carlson  in  May,  1947,  said,  "We  are  backing  the  wrong  horse. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  cannot  lick  the  Chinese  Communist  armies 
because  they  do  not  have  a  base  in  the  people."  History  has 
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verified  his  prediction.  He  wrote  a  speech  and  sent  a  recording. 
He  asked  me  to  read  his  speech  if  it  was  necessary.  He  was  too 
ill  to  go  to  the  conference.  He  died  on  May  27,  1947. 

There's  a  strange  coincidence  as  I  talk  about  the 
conference.   I  just  found  a  letter  written  to  me  in  1946  from  a 
very  well-known  Far  East  correspondent,  named  Harrison  Foreman. 
The  letter  was  written  just  after  the  conference  explaining  why 
he  couldn't  go  along  with  a  prime  resolution  and  why  he  denounced 
the  conference.   The  conference  was  asked  to  resolve  that  all 
American  troops  be  withdrawn  from  China  and  that  China  has  got  to 
be  permitted  to  find  its  own  way.   The  conference  never  mentioned 
the  large  contingents  of  Russian  troops  in  China.   This  is  what 
infuriated  Foreman,  who  tried  to  amend  the  resolution  so  that  all 
foreign  troops  be  withdrawn;  and  that  America  and  Russia  should 
give  mutual  guarantees  of  non-intervention  in  China's  internal 
affairs  ".  .  .to  let  them  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their 
own  way."  Foreman  was  convinced  that  American  Communists  had 
"muscled  in"  and  I'm  sure  he  was  right.   The  audience  hooted  down 
Foreman's  amendment  and  voted  that  only  American  troops  be 

withdrawn. 

• 

General  Stillwell,  commander  of  American  forces  in  the 
Burma-China  Theater,  knew  very  well,  as  almost  everybody  else 
did,  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  saving  his  troops  so  that  he  could 
take  over  the  country  as  soon  as  Japan  was  defeated.   This  was  no 
secret;  we  knew  about  it  in  the  Office  of  War  Information  because 
we  were  given  a  clear  picture  by  John  Service  who  was  with  the 
State  Department  in  China.  A  man  who  was  interviewed  by  the 
Bancroft  Oral  History  project.1 

Harrison  Foreman  was  hooted  down.  He  wrote  in  the  letter  I 
got  forty-four  years  ago  and  just  found  the  other  day,  in  a 
handwritten  note:  "Dear  Sid,  Sorry  as  all  hell  about  the  whole 
mess,  but  if  and  when  you  get  to  New  York,  give  me  a  jingle." 
That's  so  many  years  ago,  I  don't  even  know  if  he's  alive 
anymore . 

It  was  an  interesting  period.  That's  my  story  about  Evans 

Carlson.  He  really  was  a  man.   I  don't  know  how  he  would  have 

reacted,  but  I  do  believe  he  would  have  agreed  that  all  foreign 
troops  should  be  out  of  China. 


1  See  John  S.  Service,  State  Department  Duty  in  China.  The  McCarthy 
Era,  and  After,  1933-1977.  an  oral  history  conducted  1977-1978  by  Rosemary 
Levensen,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1981. 
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Shearer:  Why  did  you  actually  interview  Carlson? 

Roger:    Because  during  the  war  his  name  had  a  mythic  quality.   Carlson's 
Raiders  had  become  famous --the re  was  something  romantic  about 
this  group.  When  I  met  him  I  had  all  the  more  reason  to  find  out 
what  was  so  dynamic  about  this  man.   He  was  a  scholar,  a  teacher, 
and  a  warrior.   He  was  devoted  to  the  idea  that  China  could  move 
into  the  twentieth  century  and  become  a  democratic  society.   He 
was  deeply  committed  to  that. 

Shearer:   So  this  was  the  thrust  of  your  interview  with  him? 

Roger:    The  thrust  of  my  interview  was,  "Hey,  I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you  and 
have  you  here  in  front  of  a  microphone.   Say  anything  you  want." 
The  fact  is,  once  started,  I  realized  quickly  that  this  man  had 
some  wonderful  things  to  say.   Especially  this  whole  idea  of  the 
dig.   The  gymnasium  became  a  symbol  of  the  man.   Instead  of  just 
digging  up  stuff  and  throwing  it  away,  which  happens  in  most 
places  where  military  forces  are  concerned.   Because  what  do  they 
care  about  history?  They  usually  make  history  by  destroying 
things . 

Shearer:   Had  you  known  about  that  before  the  interview? 

Roger:    I  don't  usually  plan  interviews.   I  would  meet  the  person  if  I 

didn't  know  him  at  all.   If  I  knew  a  bit  about  him  I'd  start  with 
something  I  knew,  such  as,  "Let's  talk  about  Carlson's  Raiders." 
He  was  quite  open  about  wanting  China  to  become  a  democracy.   I 
don't  remember  how  it  started,  but  we  talked  about  how  he  trained 
his  men;  did  they  know  why  they  were  fighting?  He  talked  about 
his  lifetime  in  the  U.S.  Marines. 


Melvyn  Douglas 


Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


I  interviewed  a  lot  of  interesting  people.   By  the  way,  did  we 
discuss  the  fact  that 'I  married  Hazel  Collins,  my  second  wife? 

I  think  you  did  say  that  on  tape,  but  just  in  case- 
About  that  time  in  1953  we  were  married.   I'd  been  divorced  for  i 
few  years  and  married  Hazel.   I  bring  this  up  now  because  the 
next  person  I  remember  interviewing  was  Melvyn  Douglas,  the 
actor.   Hazel  and  I  were  together  in  that  one  because  we  went  to 
see  Douglas  playing  a  leading  role  in  Inherit  the  Wind.  We  were 
married  in  1953  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Berkeley.   I 
think  we  were  married  in  a  church  in  which  nobody  believed  in 
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God.   [laughs]   He  was  a  very  fine  minister.   J.  Raymond  Cope.   A 
most  important  thing  about  the  marriage  is  we  all  knew  each  other 
quite  well  by  then.   We  each  had  two  children.   I  had  two  boys. 
She  had  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Shearer:   Her  boy's  name? 

Roger:    Michael  Collins.   Her  daughter's  name  was  Patricia  Collins. 

Michael  Collins  was  only  a  few  months  younger  than  Michael  Roger. 
Patricia  Collins  was  maybe  six  or  eight  months  older  than  Brian 
Roger.  A  nice  thing  about  the  wedding  was  that  the  minister  had 
the  four  children  standing  beside  us.  He  asked  Michael  and  Brian 
Roger,  "Do  you  take  Hazel  as  your  mother?"  He  asked  the  Collins 
children,  "Will  you  take  Sidney  as  your  father?"  Never  worked 
out  all  that  simply,  but  it  really  was  a  very  nice- 
Shearer:   It  was  a  good  beginning? 

Roger:    Very  nice  ceremony.   He  was  delighted  with  the  whole  idea  of 

integrating  the  children.   We  didn't  live  happily  ever  after,  but 
it  was  an  interesting  and  exciting  life.   When  we  went  to  see 
this  play  about  the  famous  Scopes 's  trial,  what  they  called  the 
Monkey  trial- 
Shearer:   Yes.   Inherit  the  Wind. 

Roger:    Melvyn  Douglas  was  playing  the  role  of  the  defense  lawyer, 

Clarence  Darrow.   Douglas  was  a  man  with  enormous  energy.   A 
good-looking  man,  a  leading-man  type.   He  played  the  role  of 
Darrow  with  intelligence  and  vigor.   My  interest  in  the  theater 
has  always  been  fired  up  by  the  realization  that  the  really  good 
actors  are  very  intelligent  people.   Douglas  played  that  role 
with  deep  understanding  of  the  times  in  which  this  took  place. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  schoolteacher  who  suggests  that 
evolution  might  be  something  worth  looking  into  and  all  hell 
broke  loose  in  Tennessee  where  it  was  against  the  law. 

It  was  a  fascinating  play.  Beautifully  done.  He  was  fine. 
After  it  was  over  I  just  came  backstage  with  this  heavy  piece  of 
taping  machinery  I  carried  around  then,  the  fifty-pound  Webcor. 
I  came  to  his  dressing  room  door  and  told  him  who  I  was.   That  I 
have  a  radio  program.  He  said,  "Of  course,  come  on  in." 

Shearer:   This  is  after  the  performance  at  the  theater? 

Roger:    Backstage,  people  are  taking  their  makeup  off.  He  still  has  his 
on  when  I  walked  in.   He  cleans  up  and  puts  on  street  clothes. 
We  sit  down  and  have  a  short  interview.  The  interesting  thing  is 
he  talked  about  how  important  the  play  is  to  him  as  both  an 
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educational  play,  and  an  exciting  play  too.   It  tells  a  great 
story.  The  message  is  that  education  has  got  to  be  free  to  open 
people's  minds  to  all  kinds  of  possibilities  and  all  kinds  of 
events  and  all  kinds  of  theories  and  ideas.  He  spoke  as  an  actor 
who  really  delved  into  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  show.  We  also 
talked  about  his  wife,  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  and  how  Nixon  had 
used  every  dirty  device  known  to  mankind,  and  little  did  we  know 
at  that  point  that  Nixon  probably  knew  more  ways  of  dealing  dirty 
with  people  than  most  politicians,  and  he  never  changed.   Right 
up  to  the  time  he  was  president.   He  was  still  a  dirty  bastard. 

Shearer:   Did  Douglas  tell  you  anything  you  didn't  know  or  hadn't  been 
reported  in  the  papers  about  the-- 

Roger:    No.   He  didn't  really.  We  were  talking  about  something  we  knew. 
It  was  exciting  to  talk  to  him  about  the  political  process.   He 
was  so  wide  awake  at  this  point  that  he  invited  us  to  go  out  and 
have  some  late  supper,  so  we  crossed  the  street  to  a  restaurant. 
Everybody  in  the  restaurant  had  just  seen  him  an  hour  before  on 
stage.   They  were  all  so  excited.  We  sat  down  and  talked  until 
about  two  in  the  morning.   Then  we  talked  a  lot  about  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas . 

Shearer:   Did  he  talk  about- -did  he  characterize  their  lives  or  the  impact 
of  the  election  or  her  loss  of  the  election  to  Nixon? 

Roger:     I  don't  remember  that  because  I  would  have  been  the  one  that 

talked  mostly  about  what  it  did  to  all  of  us  to  see  these  dirty 
tactics,  the  personal  attacks  and  the  use  of  labels.  We'd  become 
pretty  accustomed  to  the  use  of  labels  as  a  means  of  destroying  a 
political  opponent  and  winning  elections. 

Shearer:   Yes.   I  recall  reading  that  she  was  described  as  pink.   Named 
among  listed  people. 

Roger:    I  don't  think  she  was  ever  called  a  Communist,  but  by  the  time 
Nixon  got  through  with  her,  any  association  or  cause  would  have 
been  used  to  smear  her.   She  was  very  good  in  Congress. 

f 

Shearer:   Was  there  any  talk  of  her  running  again  or  coming  out  of 
retirement? 

Roger:    I  think  there  may  have  been  talk  about—there  may  have  been,  but 
I  can't  say.   She  was  still  able  to  make  a  living  as  an  actress. 

** 

Shearer:   This  took  place  in  1956?  With  Melvyn  Douglas? 
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Roger:    Yes,  I  have  the  original  tape  here  and  the  box  was  autographed  by 
Melvyn  Douglas.   I  just  want  to  say  that  I  interviewed  so  many 
people  dealing  with  contemporary  events,  things  happening  right 
there  on  the  streets,  so  to  speak,  things  happening  at  the  time. 
I  used  to  interview  people  quite  often  who  were  on  strike,  talked 
to  them  on  picket  lines.  Like,  let's  say,  the  big  telephone 
strike  that  took  place  soon  after  the  war.   All  the  telephone 
operators  were  involved.   My  idea  of  a  good  interview  would  be 
not  to  talk  to  the  union  officers,  but  to  find  a  few  men  and 
women  out  there  on  the  picket  line  and  say,  "I'd  like  to 
interview  you  about  why  you're  here  on  the  picket  line." 

The  only  difference  was  we  did  not  have  easy  portable 
equipment.   Now  you  can  take  something  that  weighs  less  than  a 
pound  and  get  a  perfect  interview.   You  used  to  have  to  get  them 
into  a  studio  somewhere.   I  did  quite  a  few  of  those. 


Prepping  Harry  Bridges  for  Mike  Wallace  Interview 


Roger:    There's  one  other  interview  that's  never  been  played  and  never 
will  be,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  it  because  later  on  you 
will  hear  that  I  did  a  lot  of  work  around  the  ILWU  Dispatcher. 
Soon  after  this,  and  that  will  be  another  subject,  I  got  involved 
in  working  on  the  waterfront  as  a  means  of  making  a  living 
because  I  was  having  a  hard  time.   We'll  get  around  to  that.   At 
some  point,  I'd  say  in  1956-57,  I  played  the  role  of  a  mean  and 
aggressive  interviewer  and  rehearsed  Bridges  for  a  national  TV 
interview  with  Mike  Wallace. 

Wallace,  who's  so  well  known  now  with  60  Minutes,  used  to  do 
television  interviews,  on  the  ABC  network.   He  was  considered  the 
roughest  interviewer  on  the  air.   He  would  ask  questions  that 
would  be  terribly  embarrassing.   It  was  a  calculated  risk  if  you 
were  willing  to  be  interviewed  by  him,  but  it  was  a  risk  worth 
taking  if  you  wanted  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  one  of  the  biggest 
audiences  in  the  United  States  at  that  point.   The  people  around 
the  ILWU  building  were  nervous  about  this  because  Bridges  was 
suffering  a  bad  period  in  his  life  at  this  time.  His  wife  had 
left  him  under  very  unpleasant  circumstances.   I  won't  go  deeply 
into  that,  but  he  was  upset  because  his  wife  was  playing  around. 

Nancy  was  a  wonderful  person,  but  she  used  to  say  that  she 
was  a  union  widow.  For  Bridges  the  union  was  a  twenty- four-hour- 
a-day,  round-the-clock  job.   He  was  always  at  meetings,  always  on 
the  road.   Whatever  happened  between  them,  he  was  in  a  mortified 
situation  because  on  the  waterfront  gossip  gets  around  fast.   It 
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Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


Roger: 


was  a  standing  joke  on  the  'front  that  a  guy  could  scratch  his 
butt  at  a  pier  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Embarcadero  waterfront, 
within  seconds  somebody  at  the  extreme  southern  end  would  say, 
this  guy's  got  some  bad  disease.   [laughs]  Waterfront  gossip 
runs  faster  than  a  bush  telegram.   I  was  told  it's  always  been 
true.   I  can  imagine  Bridges 's  thinking  of  the  men  he  worked  with 
all  those  years,  probably  saying,  "I  hear  his  old  lady's  took  off 
with  some  young  stud."  That's  painful.  The  ramifications  are 
greater  than  I'll  discuss  and  I  knew  much  more  about  it  than  most 
people. 

Why  was  that?  Why  did  you  know  more? 

Because  I  was  close  to  the  leadership.   I  was  close  to  Bridges. 
He  confided  in  me  on  occasion.   He  would  sit  around  the  bar  quite 
often.   He  was  drinking  a  lot  during  this  period  and  feeling 
pretty  bad  about  it.   He  was  so  upset  the  union  was  really  being 
run  by  a  committee.   Goldblatt  really.   The  man  truly  in  charge 
of  the  whole  works.   Bridges  felt  terrible  about  it. 


Why  was  he  being  interviewed  by  Mike  Wallace? 
be  interviewed  at  that  point? 


Why  did  he  want  to 


At  that  particular  time  there  was  so  much  news  being  made  in  New 
York  about  the  corruption  and  crookedness  of  the  longshore  union. 

The  ILA? 

The  ILA  in  New  York.   The  International  Longshoremen  Association. 
The  Chelsea  local  on  the  Hudson  River  area—from  Greenwich 
Village  to  42nd  Street  along  those  docks—was  an  Irish  local 
primarily.   It  was  called  the  "gunsel  local";  some  guys  carried 
guns.   One  big  Brooklyn  local  was  all  Italian.   These  are  things 
that  never  existed  in  the  West  Coast.   There  were  mafia  involved 
in  some  locals.  A  lot  of  crooks.  A  lot  of  corruption.  A  lot  of 
payoffs.  We  in  the  West  eliminated  the  payoffs  and  corruption, 
but  the  brush  that  was  being  smeared  by  the  press,  by  Congress, 
by  committees  was  also  affecting  us. 

You're  saying  that  Congress  and  others  were  painting  the  dock 
unions,  East  and  West,  with  the  same  brush? 

They  were  painting  longshoremen.  On  the  West  Coast  because  of 
Bridges 's  remarkable  leadership  and  plenty  of  other  good  leaders, 
and  because  of  a  democratic  base  that  started  in  1934.   The  end 
of  the  payoff.   The  end  of  corruption.   The  end  of  buying  your 
jobs.   The  end  of  the  shape-up.   The  whole  system  for  hiring 
which  was  an  equalization  system.   Every  man  had  an  equal  shot  at 
the  job  and  an  equal  opportunity  to  earn  the  same  wages. 
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The  whole  democratic  system  of  the  union  itself  in  which 
every  officer  had  to  be  elected,  usually  every  year  or  every 
other  year.  The  fact  that  no  strike  could  be  called  without  a 
majority  vote.  The  point  is  everything  had  to  filter  through  the 
rank  and  file.  These  concepts  came  from  Bridges  and  the  rank- 
and-file  leadership  as  an  answer  to  corruption  that  existed;  no 
more  "piecing  off "--waterfront  lingo  meaning  paying  a  bribe  for  a 
job.  Once  upon  a  time  they  called  a  guy  a  "ham  hanger."  It's  a 
metaphor  in  crazy  waterfront  language—meaning  that  at  Christmas 
this  longshoreman  hangs  a  ham  on  the  hiring  boss1  door.   Just  a 
figure  of  speech,  but  hanging  a  ham  became  a  waterfront 
statement. 

Also  there  were  a  number  of  important,  well-known  gangster 
figures  in  New  York.   Johnny  Dio  was  one  name  I  remember.   What  I 
think  happened  was  that  Mike  Wallace  decided  he  wants  somebody 
like  Bridges.  He  was,  in  effect,  going  to  say,  Are  you  one  of 
these  gangsters?  That's  the  way  he'd  operate.   Bridges  decided 
this  was  an  opportunity  to  let  the  world  know  that  we  have  a  very 
different  kind  of  union  on  the  West  Coast. 

Shearer:   So  he  accepted  Mike's  invitation? 

Roger:    But  there  was  a  lot  of  worry  about  this  because  Mike  Wallace  was 
known  to  be  tough  and  combative.   He  would  certainly  bring  up 
things  like  were  you  ever  a  Communist.   And  try  to  get  Harry  to 
criticize  other  unions—which  Bridges  always  refused  to  do. 

Shearer:   Did  you  feel  that  Bridges  was  also  vulnerable  on  a  personal  front 
because  of  his  wife? 

Roger:    I  think  he  was  vulnerable  on  a  personal  front.   Not  vulnerable, 
but  he  could  be  asked  questions  that  would  fluster  him  and  maybe 
hurt  him,  too.  Make  him  feel  very  bad.   I'm  sure  that  from  his 
point  of  view  these  personal  things  were  nobody's  business,  but 
Mike  Wallace  was  the  kind  of  guy,  like  so  many  keyhole  peepers, 
who  felt  an  open  microphone  is  carte  blanche  to  do  whatever  he 
wants.  Then  there  was.  the  possibility  of  tossing  in,  without 
warning,  something  like  when  did  you  quit  the  Communist  party. 
"When  did  you  stop  beating  your  wife"  sort  of  question. 

Bridges 's  administrative  assistant  was  William  Glazier,  who 
many  years  later  became  Jonas  Salk's  administrative  assistant, 
and  then  became  the  dean  of  students  at  the  Einstein  Medical 
College.   A  very  interesting  young  man.   He  and  Lou  Goldblatt  and 
several  others  decided  that  they've  got  to  give  Harry  Bridges  an 
opportunity  to  practice,  to  rehearse  the  possibilities.   They 
decided  that  the  man  to  do  it  was  me.  They  said  there  were  a 
couple  of  reasons.  One,  I  knew  how  to  do  it.  Two,  I  knew  an 
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Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer; 
Roger: 


Shearer: 
Roger: 


awful  lot  of  questions  I  could  ask.   Three,  I  was  a  professional 
at  this  business  so  I  could  handle  it.   Four,  I  already  worked  on 
the  waterfront  on  occasion  so  he  couldn't  fire  me,  because  I 
could  always  go  back  and  still  work. 

And  also  you  knew  where  the  skeletons  were  buried. 

I  knew  where  the  skeletons  were  buried.   So  I  decided  to  do  it. 
I  still  have  the  tape.   It's  over  an  hour  long. 

You  were  going  to  tell  me  what  sorts  of  questions  or  how  you  went 
about  preparing  Harry  Bridges  for  the  Mike  Wallace  interview. 

I'll  tell  you.   He  sat  down  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  sat  at 
the  other.   He  was  at  his  usual  chair,  which  he  shouldn't  have 
been  because  he  was  too  comfortable.   I  started  right  in.   He  was 
told,  not  by  me,  but  by  Bill  Glazier  that  there  were  no  holds 
barred.   This  is  going  to  be  questions  as  they  come  and  you 
cannot  say,  "Hey  wait  a  minute,  that's  not  a  fair  question."  If 
you  said  that  on  the  air,  you  attract  interest  to  the  question. 

Right.   You  have  to  assume  it's  on  the  air.   Live. 

So  I  start  right  in  saying,  "Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  is  Mike  Wallace.  My  guest  today  is  Harry  Bridges."  That 
sort  of  thing.   Then  I  started  in  easily,  the  way  any  good  guy 
would  do  before  he  drives  the  lance.   So  I  asked  him  a  few 
questions  about  himself.   Where  he  was  born  in  Australia.   How  he 
had  lived  in  this  country  a  long  time.   Recently  went  through 
several  big  trials  where  they  claimed  you  were  a  Communist,  but 
you  got  out  of  that.   We  "noodled,"  as  they  say. 

Then  I  said,  "The  word  has  gotten  around,  Mr.  Bridges,  that 
your  wife  has  left  you  and  that  actually  your  marriage  has  been 
breaking  up  because  she's  been,  how  shall  we  say,  playing 
around."  He  right  away  said,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute,  you  can't  ask 
something  like  that."  He  was  pretty  incensed.   How  dare  I?  His 
assistant,  Bill  Glazier  retorted,  "Wait  a  minute.   He  can  ask 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Wallace  might."  I  said,  "I,1 11  ask  it 
again."  He  answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  To  what  effect 


--I  don't  really  remember, 
years  ago. 


It's  a  long  time  ago,  about  forty 


So  you  were  asking  the  questions  and  he  was  attended  by  Bill? 

No,  he  wasn't  attended  by  him  at  all;  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
room.   Lou  was  in  the  room  for  part  of  the  time.   Just  to  get 
this  thing  started.   Bill  was  there,  but  Harry  was  not  attended 
because  in  the  New  York  studio  he  was  alone.   I  brought  up 
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questions  about  this  well-known  gangster,  Johnny  Dio.   I  remember 
now  that  the  relationship  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  waterfront. 
Actually  Bridges  and  the  ILWU  was  interested  in  developing  some 
kind  of  rapprochement  with  the  Teamsters.  Basically  what  was 
happening,  as  I  recall  now,  was  that  there  were  some  corrupt 
figures  in  the  labor  movement  in  New  York  who  were  tied  up  with 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  and  I'm  also  sure  that's  how  the  subject  came  up. 

Harry  rigged  his  answer  quite  well  in  some  of  these  cases. 
If  a  man  happens  to  be  a  gangster- -maybe  a  man  has  relationships 
with  gangsters  but,  in  effect,  Bridges  would  say,  "My  interest 
is,  does  he  cheat  the  workers  that  he  represents?  Does  he  take 
anything  away  from  them?  Does  he  honor  the  contract?   Does  he 
work  continuously  for  better  wages?"  That  kind  of  thing.   I 
think  that  would  be  the  approach.   I  found  as  often  as  possible 
ways  of  forcing  him  to  answer  questions  which  he'd  rather  not 
have.  And  not  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  say  things  on  his 
own.   I  would  interrupt  him  sometimes.  Things  to  nettle  him.   He 
was  pretty  irritated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  pretty  nettled 
for  some  days  after.   I  think  I  would  be,  too,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Shearer:  He  kind  of  forgot  that  this  was  an  exercise? 

Roger:    Well,  he  didn't  forget  any  of  these  things.   It's  just  that—he 
is  a  man  who  had  spent  some  part  of  his  life  being  revered  by 
fellow  workers;  and  being  treated  with  both  affection  and 
respect.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with  this.   But  when 
he  did  go- -when  he  finally  went  to  New  York  and  was  on  the  air 
with  Mike  Wallace,  he  came  off  quite  well.   Even  on  one  question 
that  I  recall  having  to  do  with  some  gangsters  in  New  York,  and 
he  would  say  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  per  se,  but  he 
isn't  going  to  aid  and  abet  someone  attacking  the  trade  union 
movement  because  there  are  some  gangsters  either  in  it  or  around 
it.   He  said  if  they  committed  crimes,  they  should  be  arrested 
and  tried.   But  he's  not  going  to  take  somebody  else's  word  that 
somebody  is  a  gangster,  because  it  only  reflects  on  the  trade 
union  movement. 

The  important  thing,  I  remember  this,  he  also  managed  to  get 
in--and  I  think  Mike  Wallace  realized  he  was  very  honest  about 
this—the  kinds  of  things  developed  out  of  the  1934  strike  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  fact  that  the  strike  was  almost  sold  out  by  the 
very  same  people  who  are  still  running  the  unions  in  New  York.   I 
think  he  did  a  pretty  good  job.   I  do  believe  that  our  very 
difficult  interview—really,  basically  much  more  difficult  and 
nasty  than  even  Mike  Wallace  would  have  given  him- -gave  Bridges 
some  sense  of  the  possibilities.   I  thought  it  was  great  fun.   I 
might  even  have  gotten  a  certain  malicious  pleasure  out  of  it. 
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Shearer:   Did  Bridges  feel  that  he  had  pulled  it  off? 
Roger:    Yes.   I  think  so. 

Shearer:   So  he  was  pleased?  What  was  the  response  of  the  rank  and  file? 
Did  it  get  much  listening? 

Roger:    I  don't  know.   But  television  was  a  big  thing.   Bridges  was  quite 
convinced  that  television  was  going  to  totally  supplant  radio. 
For  a  while  it  did.   He  was  convinced  that  most  longshoremen 
watched  television  in  bars  and  that  instead  of  having  a  hiring 
hall,  they  could  announce  where  the  jobs  were  at  the  time  that 
most  longshoremen  were  in  bars.   [laughs]   It  didn't  quite  work 
out,  but  it  was  an  idea.   Nobody  ever  tested  it.   [chuckles] 


More  about  Paul  Robeson 


Shearer; 


Roger: 


What  about  Paul  Robeson? 
the  years. 


You  interviewed  him  several  times  over 


I  interviewed  him  quite  a  few  times.   I  was  also  on  stage  with 
him  quite  a  few  times  —  at  meetings  and  conferences  and  banquets-- 
usually  for  some  cause  or  other.   I  interviewed  him  directly  on 
radio  at  stations  KYA,  KPFA,  KGO,  and  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  on 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  beamed  to  the  Pacific  area. 

My  first  acquaintanceship  with  Robeson  is  very  interesting. 
In  our  kind  of  neighborhood—Jewish  people  who  were  left  of 
center,  many  of  them  who  had  escaped  from  Russia  because  of 
pogroms  and  because  of  their  hatred  of  the  czar— many  of  them  had 
been  revolutionaries  of  one  kind  or  another.   This  is  before 
there  was  a  Communist  party.   They  considered  themselves  young 
revolutionaries  whose  main  purpose  in  life  at  that  point  was  to 
overthrow  the  czar.  Overthrow  corruption  and  anti-Semitism  and 
religious  fanaticism.  There  was  a  very  strong  pull  toward  anyone 
who  was  making  it  in  society  and  who  was  of  a  minority  group. 
This  whole  idea  of  sort  of  sharing  in  the  experience.  -To  many 
Jews,  the  experience  of  other  minority  groups  was  a  shared 
feeling,  a  sense  of  rapport. 

Paul  Robeson  was  already  becoming  a  kind  of  idol  among  a  lot 
of  the  Jewish  left-wingers.  There  had  been  a  few  movies, 
obviously.   "Old  Man  River"  came  from  Showboat  and  it  was  already 
well  known.   Come  to  think  of  it,  we're  talking  now  in  May  1990 
and  recently  there  was  something  at  Lincoln  Center— three 
Americans,  a  woman  and  two  men  who  sang  arias  from  Italian  operas 
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for  one  half  and  the  second  half  they  sang  popular  American 
musical  show  bits.   One  young  man  sang  "Old  Man  River."  He  did 
okay,  but  once  you've  heard  Paul  Robeson  singing  it,  it's  never 
the  same,  never  has  that  deep  feeling.  The  New  York  Times  review 
said  that  he  sang  it  well.  A  little  wooden,  but  well,  and  added, 
"But  you  can't  ever  listen  to  it  without  comparing  it  to  Paul 
Robeson." 

We  all  knew  about  Paul  Robeson.   Sanders  of  the  River. 
remembered  for  his  singing  rather  than  acting.  Then  the  1933 
film  adaptation  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones.   We  all  had  a 
feeling  of  his  greatness  before  he  became  a  political  figure.   In 
1939--I  think  it  was  November—my  wife  Frances  and  I  were  driving 
in  a  car  we'd  just  bought.  A  secondhand,  four-door  Pontiac 
convertible,  with  a  collapsible  roof,  with  red  leather  seats. 
And  a  radio—the  first  ever  for  us. 

We  were  driving  this  snazzy  car  through  Golden  Gate  Park 
when  suddenly  we  heard  something  coming  from  CBS— just  the  way  it 
was  announced— we  had  a  feeling  something  important.   We  parked 
by  a  lake  in  the  park  and  we  heard  the  premier  performance  of 
"Ballad  for  Americans."   It  was  unbelievably  exciting.   It  surged 
with  the  energy  of  a  politically-conscious  chorus  and  Robeson 
singing  with  a  sense  of  history  in  the  making.   It  was  electric. 
When  it  ended  the  audience  cheered  and  yelled.  The  ovation  ran 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

It  was  broadcast  in  New  York  and  recorded  a  couple  of  days 
later  by  Victor.   A  top  writer/director,  Norman  Corwin,  produced 
it.   Earl  Robinson  wrote  the  music.  He  also  wrote  the  music  for 
"Lonesome  Train,"  and  "The  House  I  Live  In."  The  words  were 
written  by  a  poet,  John  LaTouche.   It  was  an  overwhelming 
experience.   By  the  way,  it  was  a  so-called  "people's  chorus"  and 
they  sang  with  great  understanding.   But,  above  all,  it  was 
Robeson' s  day  to  sing  with  optimism  about  American  life  and 
American  history.   In  fact,  it  had  words  in  it.   It  talked  about 
all  the  things  that  were  wrong— carpetbaggers  and  corrupters  and 
lynch  mobs— but  we're  going  to  overcome  all  that  because  we  have 
this  great  democracy.   It  was  overwhelming. 

Shearer:   It's  interesting  how  strong  a  musical  theater  feel  there  is  to 
that  piece.  You  can  hardly  listen  to  it  without  seeing  it 
performed  on  stage.   It's  in  sections  and  chorus  and  solo.  You 
can  see  the  crowd  milling  around. 

Roger:    We  had  this  great  experience,  and  so  did  Robeson  in  a  sense  that 
he  suddenly  emerged.   He  was  already  a  known  artistic  figure,  now 
because  of  this  he  became  more  of  a  national  figure.   Then  came 
the  war  and  Robeson  spoke  up  wherever  people  would  listen. 
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Vanes  si's  Restaurant  Incident 


Roger:    Wherever  he  spoke,  whenever  he  was  quoted,  his  theme  was 

about  segregation,  discrimination,  the  theme  of  being  put  in  the 
position  of  second-class  citizen.  After  all,  here  is  a  man  who 
was  twice  named  All-American  in  football.  An  all-around  athlete 
and  student  at  Rutgers  University.   Then  a  degree  from  Columbia 
Law  School.  Then  famed  as  actor  and  singer.  He  could  play  the 
leading  role  in  Othello- - and  yet  he  still  was  a  man  even  up  until 
the  1950s  who  couldn't  go  into  a  restaurant  or  into  the  same 
hotel  with  other  members  of  the  same  company. 

it 

Roger:    This  became  a  public  issue  in  1940.  After  a  concert,  he  and  a 
group  went  to  Vanessi's,  one  of  the  better  restaurants  in  North 
Beach,  in  the  Italian  area  of  San  Francisco.   It  was  a  mix  of 
several  whites  and  Negroes  including  John  Pittman,  a  black 
newspaperman.   I  knew  Pittman  at  Berkeley,  at  the  university.   He 
had  very  light  skin  and  was  allowed  to  walk  right  into  Vanessi's 
and  then  the  man  at  the  door--the  head  waiter—said,  "That  guy  in 
back  of  you  can't  come  in."  He  pointed  up  to  Robeson  who  was 
probably  three  heads  taller.   The  group  walked  out  and  sued 
Vanessi's.   It  became  a  front-page  scandal.   Consider  the  public 
recognition  of  Robeson  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insulting 
behavior  on  the  other  hand—all  because  of  his  color!   The  group 
sued  Vanessi's  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

I've  been  listening  to  Robeson 's  speeches  in  the  last  few 
recordings  I'd  made  where  he'd  spoken.  More  and  more  he 
emphasized  a  link  among  people  whom  the  white  race  considers 
inferior  or  second-class  or  third  world.  A  common  bond  shared  by 
people  who  have  been  put  upon  by  their  society  or  other 
societies.   People  of  different  color  or  religion.  Third-world 
people. 

Shearer:   Did  he  actually  use  the  term  "third  world"? 

Roger:    No,  he  talked  about  the  colonial  people,  Africans  and  others. 
About  how  people  are  treated  in  this  country.   He  was 'deeply 
criticized  in  1949  for  purportedly  having  said,  at  a  huge  world 
peace  meeting  in  Paris  and  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press,  that 
American  Negroes  would  not  go  to  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Robeson  sang  at  that  meeting  and  then  shouted  "...Our  will  to 
fight  for  peace  is  strong.... We  shall  not  make  war  on  anyone.  We 
shall  not  make  war  on  the  Soviet  Union."  The  AP's  distorted 
dispatch  was  clear  enough  but  the  AP  never  corrected  it.   I 
recall  how  often  Robeson  shouted  passionate  slogans.  There's  no 
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Shearer: 
Roger: 


Shearer: 


question  he  believed  the  Soviet  Union  was  against  colonialism  and 
against  racial  segregation.   Now,  we  surely  know  better,  but  he 
believed  that  deeply. 

In  one  of  the  interviews  with  me,  he  said,  "I  know  they  have 
segregation  in  other  countries.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  I 
know  that  at  home,  where  I  was  born  and  raised,  this  happens  to  a 
great  many  people.   If  they're  Puerto  Ricans.  Blacks.   Even 
Jews.   It's  not  always  about  color.   I  recall,  closer  to  home, 
what  happened  to  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  The  many  years 
they  couldn't  move  out  of  overcrowded  Chinatown." 

Whenever  he  talked  it  would  be  about  colonial  people,  about 
the  need  for  some  vast  change  toward  democracy.   He  assumed  all 
those  years  that  the  Soviet  Union  represented  great  progress. 
Partly  this  was  based  on  the  fact  that  when  he  was  still  fairly 
young,  and  very  unhappy  in  the  United  States  because  of  how  he 
was  treated;  he  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  was  treated  with 
great  respect.   His  assumptions  were  based  on  what  had  happened 
to  him  in  this  new  land. 

You  weren't  present  at  this  occasion  in  Vanessi's? 

No.   But  it  was  described  in  all  the  papers.   I'd  never  even  met 
him  at  that  time.  Later,  when  I  interviewed  him  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  I  became  aware  of  his  passionate,  personal 
identification  with  people  as  that  powerful  voice  spoke  to  the 
world.   To  the  people  of  East  Asia.   Hell,  he  could  have  spoken 
to  the  people  of  Japan  because  he  seemed  to  feel  he  represented, 
in  one  man,  all  of  humanity.  He  felt  America  in  a  sense 
represented  this  humanity,  once  we  could  get  rid  of  the  racist 
crap  that  goes  with  capitalism. 

You  mentioned  that  once  you  came  to  Marin  to  pick  him  up  for  the 
interview. 


Roger:    No.   Actually  it  was  in  Pacific  Heights  in  San  Francisco.   He  was 
staying  at  that  time  with  Louise  Branston  who  was  a  wealthy  woman 
and  far  to  the  left.   I  only  say  it  that  way  because  I've  never 
asked  anybody,  "Are  you  a  member  of  the  Communist  party?"  It  was 
known  then  and  published  since,  that  they  were  lovers  for  a 
while.   He  was  very  generous  with  his  loving. 

He  was  very  sullen  that  day,  I  remember.   He  had  a  little 
beard  so  he  may  have  been  doing  Othello.   I  took  him  to  a  radio 
station,  I  don't  remember  which  one,  but  the  moment  we  left, 
after  he  was  so  sullen,  he  became  an  expansive  guy.   So  big  and 
wide  and  open.   We  had  a  great  time  as  I  interviewed  him.   I'm 
looking  either  to  find  a  script  or  a  recording  if  possible. 
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Shearer:   Might  you  have  asked  about  Othello,  or  was  he  still  more 
interested  in  talking  about  politics? 

Roger:    Robeson  talked  about  what  he  wanted  to  talk  about.   He  wanted  to 
talk  about  democracy  and  segregation  and  the  colonial  world. 
Africa  was  a  favorite  subject.  Long  before  anybody  in  this 
country  seemed  to  know  that  Africa  was  anything  except  a  big  glob 
on  the  map,  shaped  funny  with  deserts  and  jungles  and  people  that 
walk  around  naked  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  he  was  talking 
about  Africa  as  the  mother  of  civilization.   He  was  talking  about 
their  cultures.   He  called  it  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race, 
where  the  people  were  desperately  exploited  and  used  and 
destroyed.   He  was  early  in  recognizing  that  Africa  would  revolt 
someday  because  of  colonial  exploitation. 

He  prematurely  called  on  black  Americans  to  act  on  civil 
rights  long  before  most  blacks  were  involved  at  all,  except  for 
the  NAACP--the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.   They  said  all  kinds  of  good  things,  but  there 
was  little  movement  or  action,  because  for  most  of  the  early 
years  when  Robeson  was  talking,  most  Negroes  were  not  part  of  the 
industrial  United  States.   They  were  mostly  part  of  the  South,  in 
agriculture  and  isolated  to  some  extent. 

In  the  1930s  industrial  unions  —  led  by  the  CIO--were 
developing  in  auto  and  other  industries.  Workers  coming  up  from 
the  South  without  industrial  experience  could  actually  become 
part  of  industrial  society  and  join  a  union.  Robeson  encouraged 
black  people  to  become  involved  in  unions.   Because,  you  know,  in 
most  craft  unions  there  were  no  blacks.   Not  because  there 
weren't  people  who  understood  the  craft,  but  because  they  were 
color-barred  and  couldn't  join. 

Shearer:   Right. 

Roger:    I've  already  mentioned  the  Chinese  fellow  who  couldn't  get  into 
the  projectionists'  union  because  he  was  Chinese,  not  because  he 
didn't  know  how  to  handle  a  projector.   Robeson  was  always  on  top 
of  this  and  must  have  irritated  a  lot  of  people.   He  was 
disturbing  them  because  he  could  talk  about  Othello  but  he 
wouldn't  let  you  forget  the  real  world.   If  you  talked  about 
Othello  he  might  say,  "But  I  noticed  in  some  theaters  if  there 
are  any  seats  for  blacks  at  all,  they  are  way  up  in  heaven 
somewhere." 


Shearer:   At  a  certain  point  Roy  Wilkins  of  NAACP  became  very  critical  of 
Robeson.  Were  you  present  or  did  you  observe  anything  directly? 
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Roger:    I  heard  a  lot  of  this  criticism  from  some  leadership  people  I 
knew,  including  some  who  admired  Robeson.   Especially  this  new 
book  just  written  on  Robeson-- 

Shearer:   Right.  There  was  some  sense  that  the  criticism  by  Wilkins  and  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  too,  stemmed  from  their  belief  that  he  hadn't 
earned  the  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  because  he 
was  not  himself  oppressed.  He  had  risen  and  enjoyed  a  kind  of  a 
privileged  position. 

Roger:    Wilkins  was  very  much  in  the  same  position,  too,  I  believe.  A 
lawyer,  even  a  black  lawyer,  is  probably  in  better  shape  than  a 
black  non-skilled  worker.  You  could  say  Robeson  had  not  been 
oppressed  because  he  was  the  darling  of  so  many  people.   Song. 
Theater.   But  he  was  always  made  to  feel  as  a  second-class 
citizen  and  not  really  given  his  complete  due  for  what  he  was 
doing.   He  could  get  a  standing  ovation  and  then  not  be  able  to 
go  around  the  corner  from  the  theater  and  eat  in  a  restaurant. 
He  would  be  quiet  and  then  an  inner  rage  would  boil  up  like  a 
volcano. 


The  "Boy"  Epithet 


Roger:    Let  me  give  you  a  funny  example.   Paul  hated  to  be  contradicted; 
it  was  a  kind  of  arrogance.   He  hated  to  be  told  that  maybe  he 
was  wrong,  because  when  he  spoke- -always  with  author ity-- 
everybody  listened.   I  remember  one  day  we  were  at  somebody's 
flat  in  one  of  the  old  wooden  buildings  in  those  little  alleys  in 
the  North  Beach  area  of  San  Francisco.   Wonderful  area  with 
Italians  on  one  side  and  Chinese  on  another  side.   It  was  a  small 
group,  about  half  whites  and  half  black.   Paul  was  holding  court 
and  there  was  lot  of  laughter  and  some  serious  stuff  as  well. 
Revels  Cayton--who  became  very  close  to  Paul,  especially  as  a 
political  adviser—was  there.  The  apartment  belonged  to  Eddie 
and  Sylvia  Tangen.  He  was  a  top  officer  in  the  left-leaning 
Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  Union. 

We  were  sitting  around  having  a  discussion  about  the  fact 
that  the  ILWU  was  sending  a  man  from  the  San  Francisco  union 
office,  who  was  an  expert  in  writing  union  contracts.  The  Hawaii 
ILWU  needed  help  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  organizing  campaign. 
Everyone  agreed  he  knew  his  business.   His  name  was  Andy  Salz, 
and  he  was  white.  That  was  the  crux  of  the  controversy. 

Robeson  spoke  up  and  said  it's  wrong  to  be  sending  a  white 
man  to  Hawaii  even  if  he  knows  the  job  better  than  anybody  there. 
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It  should  be  given  to  someone  who  lives  there.   Filipino. 
Japanese.   Hawaiian.  We  now  call  it  "politically  correct"  and 
everyone  nodded  agreement.   I  said,  "That  may  sound  right,  but 
those  folks  in  Hawaii  are  doing  a  hell  of  an  organizing  job,  and 
they  need  some  quick  help  from  experts  —  like  you  have  a  lawyer 
write  contracts;  you  don't  give  it  to  anybody  just  walking  in." 
I  said  this  man  Salz--or  somebody  like  him—is  right  for  the  job. 

Robeson,  with  a  slightly  pinched  smile,  said,  "No,  you're 
wrong.   The  only  way  is  to  put  this  job  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  local  person,  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  Filipino,  and  he'll 
learn  on  the  job.  He'll  learn  more  and  the  people  will  respect 
him  more  that  way."  I  disagreed.   He  listened.   He  was  in  an 
armchair;  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  about  two  feet  from  him.   He 
put  on  a  wide  smile,  reached  over,  patted  me  on  the  head  and  said 
"You  know,  Sidney,  some  day  you  will  learn  better,  Boy."  I  heard 
a  collective  intake  of  breath  and  everyone  was  quiet.   I  said, 
"Boy!"  We  all  laughed,  but  not  a  comfortable  laugh. 

Shearer:   Did  you  feel  insulted? 

Roger:    No,  I  treated  it  as  a  joke,  but  he  looked  serious,  and  I  decided 
he  used  the  word  "boy"  as  a  deliberate  twist  to  put  me  in  my 
place  for  contradicting  him. 

If  I  can  skip  ahead  for  a  few  years.   There  was  a  period 
some  years  later  when  I  couldn't  make  a  living  on  the  air.   Thank 
God  for  the  waterfront!   I  used  to  work  nights  on  the  waterfront 
as  a  ship  clerk.   I  was  working  on  this  dock  at  Encinal  Terminal 
in  Alameda.   The  night  job  was  hard  work,  especially  if  the 
weather  was  bad.   It  was  hard  and  yet  if  you  didn't  have  much 
supervision  it  was  easier,  more  friendly. 

That  night  I  was  the  clerk  for  a  gang  with  a  black  forklift 
driver—a  man  known  to  be  sullen,  insulting,  and  unpleasant.   Not 
a  bad  driver,  but  a  guy  nobody  liked;  nothing  to  do  with  color, 
just  temperament.  At  some  point  I'm  looking  around  for  the  cargo 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  gear  to  be  set,  so  we  could  start 
loading.   Suddenly  he  zips  up  to  me  in  his  forklift  and  says, 
"Where's  the  cargo?"  I  said,  "We're  waiting  for  the  gear." 
Then,  with  a  mean  voice  he  yells,  "Where's  the  cargo,  Boy!"   I 
said,  "I'll  get  it  as  soon  as  we're  ready.  But,  I'm  accustomed 
to  being  called  a  man!"  Then,  with  a  few  nasty  obscenities,  he 
shifted  into  low  gear  and  gunned  the  motor  and  roared  off  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.   In  five  minutes  he  returned  quietly  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  slight  smile  and  said,  "I  read  you  now,  Baby."  We 
never  exchanged  a  harsh  word  again. 
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Shearer:  And  you  understood  that  things  were  set  to  right?  If  you  hadn't 
understood  the  special  history  of  the  usage,  you  might  have 
thought  "baby"  was  an  even  greater  insult  than  to  be  called 
"Boy". 

Roger:    Baby  was  fine.   Boy  was  a  downer.  Baby  was  fine.   He  heard  me 

say,  "I'm  accustomed  to  being  called  man,"  and  he  understood  that 
I  understood  where  words  belong.  That  the  word  boy  had  always 
been  used  by  white  people  to  describe  any  black  man. 

Another  story  on  this  subject  involves  Robeson.   He  was 
increasingly  condemned  and  criticized  by  the  media  and  the  NAACP 
and  the  black  political  leadership  in  the  community- -not  by 
artists  and  entertainers. 

Shearer:   Criticized  Robeson  for  his  outspoken  political- 
Roger:    Political  views  and  constantly  praising  the  Soviet  Union. 

Remember  before  the  war  Robeson,  along  with  the  Communist  party 
of  the  United  States,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
"imperialist  war"  between  Britain  and  Germany.   The  Russians 
already  had  a  pact  with  Hitler.   When  Hitler  invaded  Russia,  the 
party  leaders  went  all-out  in  supporting  the  war.   Robeson  joined 
this  turnabout  and  fascism-Nazism  became  the  most  satanic  thing 
on  earth.   This  party  doctrine  was  not  well  received  by  black 
leaders  who  realized  that  despite  all  those  who  adored  Robeson, 
he  did  not  have  a  strong  relationship  to  the  average  rank-and- 
file  American  Negro.   I  don't  think  he  talked  their  kind  of 
language.   He  preached  to  the  converted,  to  those  who  followed 
the  twist  and  turns  of  the  Communist  party. 

Shearer:   They  would  be  largely  white? 

Roger:    I  think  they  were  largely  white.   I  know  there  was  a  strong  Negro 
following,  more  intellectual  than  a  following  of  the  ranks.   I 
doubt  if  the  Communist  party  ever  had  a  real  appeal  to  the  blacks 
in  this  country,  except  for  black  intellectuals,  such  as  Richard 
Wright,  who  wrote  Native  Son.   And  the  great  poet  Langston 
Hughes.   They  may  not  have  been  Communists,  but  they  were 
strongly  identified  with  the  whole  idea  of  changing  the  world. 
Where  are  we  now? 

Shearer:  The  third  use  of  the  epithet  "Boy." 

Roger:    After  the  war,  the  Russians  who  were  our  allies,  became  the 

enemy.   The  face  of  the  enemy.   The  face  we  loved- -Ivan  and  the 
girl  with  the  babushka- -suddenly  became  Ivan  the  Satan  and  the 
girl  with  horns.   People  in  positions  of  power,  in  even  the  black 
community,  became  leery  of  Robeson.   He  got  in  difficulty  with 
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the  Communist  party  because  he  expressed  opinions  even  if  it 
embarrassed  some  group.   In  fact,  one  of  the  party  leaders  said 
to  him—this  was  well  known—that  Robeson  should  only  sing  and 
not  speak.   Stick  to  singing  and  let  others  talk  about  ideology 
and  express  ideas  and  opinions. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  Robeson  to  make  a 
living  as  a  concert  artist  because  one  place  after  the  other 
refused  to  rent  halls,  no  matter  who  the  sponsors  were.  Agents 
wouldn't  take  him  because  he  couldn't  appear  in  so  many  places. 
Eventually,  he  couldn't  find  a  place  to  sing.   Robeson  couldn't 
sing  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House  which  was  run  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   They  said  no  way  are  they  going  to 
rent  this  place  to  a  Communist.   The  reason  was  not  —  they  could 
never  say  because  of  his  political  opinions— but  his  presence 
might  create  damage.   Somebody  might  riot.   Throw  a  bomb. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be.   You  always  had  to  make  a  case  for 
denying  a  person  his  constitutional  rights  by  saying  that  there's 
a  clear  and  present  danger.   They  denied  him  even  though  a  whole 
group  of  us  went  over  from  the  union- -and  from  artists,  musicians 
and  others— to  plead  with  them  to  rent  the  hall.   He'd  already 
been  denied  the  right  to  sing  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Shearer:   This  is.  in  the  fifties? 

Roger:    Yes.   The  next  goal  was  to  sing  at  the  Berkeley  High  School 

auditorium,  the  biggest  place  available.   There  was  an  enormous 
campaign  to  stop  it.   The  mayor  of  Berkeley,  Lawrence  Cross,  was 
a  minister  of  a  big  church.   He  was  a  liberal  and  a  good  mayor. 
He  said  that  so  many  people  have  questioned  the  right  of  Robeson 
that  they  must  convene  a  board  of  education  meeting  to  discuss 
it.   The  public  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  high  school 
auditorium,   and  it  will  be  a  public  meeting.  Twelve  hundred 
people  showed  up  at  that  meeting. 

II 

Roger:    The  entire  board  of  education  and  the  mayor  were  there.   They 

started  an  evening  of  discussion  about  why  Paul  should  or  should 
not  be  able  to  sing.   Somebody  spoke  in  the  mike  and  said,  "He's 
a  great  singer;  we  should  be  honored."  Everyone  tried  to  make  a 
nice,  clean  case  for  or  against  Robeson.  Another  said,  "The 
man's  not  a  patriot.  He's  a  Communist."  Everybody  booed.   It 
was  decent  evening  for  a  while.   The  most  disturbing  element  was 
pointed  up  by  Mayor  Cross  who  charged  the  district  attorney  of 
Alameda  County,  Frank  Coakley,  with  "openly  inciting  a  riot"  by 
publicly  spreading  the  rumor  that  if  Robeson  was  allowed  to  sing 
there  could  be  riots. 
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Then  a  man,  an  employer,  walked  to  the  microphone  on  the 
stage,  said  he  runs  a  business  in  Berkeley.   He  said,  "I  have 
quite  a  few  Negro  boys  who  work  for  me  and  some  of  these  boys  are 
the  best  workers  I  have."  One  black  woman  got  up  in  the  audience 
and  she  yells,  "What  do  you  mean  'boys?'   These  are  our  men."  He 
was  startled.  He  shook  his  head  a  little  bit,  looking  around  in 
the  semi-dark.  He  said,  "That's  what  I'm  saying.  These  boys  are 
good  workers  and  we  get  along  real  good."  A  woman  jumped  up  and 
said,  "Men!"  Every  time  he  said  boys,  every  woman  stood  up  and 
yelled  "Men!"  It  went  for  many  minutes.  He  couldn't  quite  get 
the  idea. 

Shearer:   He  never  heard  himself? 

Roger:    He  never  quite  got  it.  This  guy  was  so  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  the  friend  to  these  "boys."  Somebody  else  later  again 
referred  to  boys.  And  twelve  hundred  people  yelled  "Men!"  But 
the  leading  edge  of  this  entire  evening  was  the  women  standing  up 
yelling,  "Men!"  The  point  was  finally  made. 

Then  women  stood  up  to  say,  "This  is  exactly  why  Paul 
Robeson  has  got  to  come  here  because  this  is  the  thing  that  has 
been  done  to  us  all  our  lives.  Our  men  have  been  called  boys. 
The  women  have  been  called  girls.  We  haven't  been  treated  as 
adults  and  as  equal  citizens."  This  started  an  evening  of  people 
getting  up  and  letting  down  their  hair  as  I've  never  heard  it 
before.  Never  so  many  people  getting  up  and  speaking  from  the 
heart  —  from  the  guts--about  how  it  felt  to  be  black  in  this 
society.   The  evening  was  overwhelming.   The  board  of  education 
voted  that  Robeson  would  sing. 

He  did  sing.   It  was  a  packed  concert.   It  was  a  good 
concert,  but  I  can  tell  you  here  and  now,  many  of  us  said  the 
concert  was  fine,  but  it  would  never  be  as  great  an  experience  as 
that  evening  listening  to  folks  speaking  out  their  deepest 
feelings  about  men  and  boys.  That's  why  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
this  story. 

Shearer:   That's  very  moving.   Yes. 

Roger:    I  didn't  go  expecting  anything  of  signif icance--but  this  was  an 
explosive  experience.   I  had  never  experienced  anything  like 
this,  where  people  who  didn't  know  each  other  would  get  up  in  the 
midst  of  strangers  and  speak  with  such  passion.   Some  of  the 
women  were  crying  as  they  spoke.  You  could  feel  a  lifetime  of 
indignities.   The  little  indignities  that  pile  up  and  become  a 
terrible  wound  that  nobody  can  see.   That  evening  I  shall  never 
forget,  even  if  I've  forgotten  the  concert  itself. 
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A  few  years  later  he  gave  a  concert  in  Oakland  Civic 
Auditorium  that  was  beautifully  done  and  well  attended.  The 
press,  which  had  been  so  nasty  toward  Robeson,  was  so  impressed 
by  his  singing  that  he  got  great  reviews.   Things  changed  after 
1954.  Things  changed  after  the  civil  rights  movement  got 
started. 

Here  is  the  interesting  point.   By  that  time  Paul  Robeson 
had  not  played  an  immediate  personal  active  role  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.   In  a  curious  way,  I  felt  he  had  become  slightly 
estranged  from  people  in  his  country.  He  spent  so  much  time  away 
from  home,  talking  about  other  people  from  everywhere.   He  became 
an  international  person  rather  than  a  local  person.  A  new, 
visibly  active  generation  came  along—the  young  ones  who  sat  in 
the  buses  and  the  lunch  counters.   The  ones  vho  faced  such 
violence,  got  their  necks  slashed,  got  themselves  hurt.  Yet 
Robeson  was  truly  a  civil  rights  symbol  before  his  time.   This 
must  be  said. 


Russian  War  Relief 


Roger:    I  can  tell  some  other  things  about  Robeson  that  I  read  about 
recently.   I  didn't  know  that  Robeson  had  been  a  friend  of  a 
famous  Jewish  director  and  actor  named  Solomon  Mikhoels.   He  was 
a  Yiddish  actor  who  came  to  this  country  with  a  very  fine  Yiddish 
poet,  Itzik  Feffer. 

These  two  men  were  here  in  1943  and  they  spoke  at  an 
enormously  successful—a  rousing—Russian  war  relief  evening  at 
the  Civic  Auditorium  in  San  Francisco.   I'd  say  ten  thousand 
people  were  there.   They  visited  all  over  the  United  States  and 
collected  a  lot  of  money.   I  spoke.   I  made  a  collection  pitch, 
and  I  was  also  a  speaker.   It  was  a  brilliant  evening,  with 
Feffer  reciting  poetry  in  Yiddish  and  Mikhoels  doing  theater 
pieces  in  Russian  and  in  Yiddish.   He  was  versatile;  could  do 
heavy  drama  or  play  the  clown  and  he  wowed  the  audience  when  he 
spoke  a  few  words  in  English.   Later  we  all  went  to  a  party  in  an 
apartment  in  a  downtown  hotel. 

Feffer  was  a  very  quiet  and  gentle  man.   Spoke  very  little, 
but  very  pleasant.  Mikhoels  was  a  real  outgoing  person.   If  he 
liked  you  he  wouldn't  just  walk  over  and  say  something  pleasant, 
he'd  put  his  arm  around  you  and  give  you  a  bear  hug.   He  was 
short  with  great  big  shoulders,  a  bald  head  with  big  jaws  and  a 
tremendous  smile,  a  marvelous  outgoing  man.   He  and  I  hit  if  off. 
I  spoke  enough  Yiddish  and  I  knew  some  words  in  Russian  which  I'd 
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learned  when  I  was  eighteen  in  Russia  and  he  knew  a  few  words  of 
English.   We  went  for  a  long  after-midnight  walk  back  to  a  hotel. 
At  night  then  things  were  pleasant  in  San  Francisco.  We  walked. 
He  sang.  We  had  a  wonderful  time. 

A  few  years  later  I  heard  that  Mikhoels  had  been  killed  on 
Stalin's  orders.  He  had  been  mangled,  by  a  car  that  was 
deliberately  sent  to  kill  him. 

Shearer:  Where  had  this  taken  place? 

Roger:    Moscow.  Why?  That  is  something  I  still  don't  know.   I've  read 
the  Robeson  biography  by  Duberman  and  discovered  that  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  Mikhoels.   He'd  met  him  in  Russia  many  times. 
He'd  met  him  in  New  York.  They  were  both  actors.   Singers.   Both 
theater  people.   Robeson  was  a  great  admirer  of  Feffer.   Robeson 
was  an  incredible  linguist.  He  could  speak  many  languages. 
Chinese.   Russian.   He  spoke  Yiddish.   This  story  is  told  in  a 
book,  that  when  Robeson  went  to  Moscow  in  1948  he  was  very  leery 
about  what  was  happening.  That  anti-Semitism  was  in  the  rumor 
market.   He  knew  that  Mikhoels  was  dead.   Had  been  hurt  or  in  an 
accident.   He  thought  it  was  an  accident  maybe,  but  he  wondered 
where  is  Feffer.   Finally  someone  brought  Feffer  to  him  in  his 
hotel  room. 

Shearer:   So  Feffer-- 

Roger:    Feffer  was  brought  to  him.   When  Feffer  came  in  apparently  he  put 
his  finger  up  to  his  lips  and  he  pointed  around  the  room 
saying- -touched  his  ear—meaning  it's  bugged.   They  had  small 
talk.   Robeson  asked  about  Mikhoels.   Feffer  apparently  ran  his 
hand  across  his  throat  to  say  he  was  killed.   More  talk  about  how 
is  Feffer  getting  along.   Feffer  indicated  by  pointing  to  himself 
and  also  going  with  his  hand  across  his  throat  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  last  too  long.   Very  shortly  after  he  was  executed. 

Shearer:   Yet,  when  you  met  them  they  were  appearing  on  behalf  of  Russian 
War  Relief,  so  they  were  sent  by  the  Soviet  government. 

Roger:    They  were  in  the  states  to  raise  money- -any thing  that  would  help 
them  win  the  war.   About  Feffer  being  executed,  Paul  Robeson  may 
have  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  hurt  Russia  by  indicating 
that  anti-Semitism  had  become  that  bad.  He'd  spent  years  saying 
that  Russia  has  eliminated  racism.   Eliminated  anti-Semitism. 
Has  eliminated  all  these  evils  of  capitalism.   Now  we  know 
better.   So  when  he  got  back  he  clammed  up.  Never  said  a  word 
about  it. 


Shearer:   It  sounds  like  a  tortured  existence. 
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Roger:    I  agree  with  you.   I  think  the  man  was  tortured. 


Peekskill  Concert  and  Bill  of  Rights  Conference,  1949 


Shearer:   In  1949  after  he  got  back  he  had  difficulty  putting  on  concerts. 
That  was  the  year  of  the  Peekskill  concert. 

Roger:    Yes.   I  was  never  there,  but  I  wrote  a  long,  very  passionate 

article  about  the  Peekskill  situation  and  about  what  I  felt  was 
happening  in  this  country. 

Shearer:   In  your  article  you,  I  guess,  decried  the  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  apparent  complicity  of  the  police,  in 
allowing  the  legionnaires  and  others  from  the  surrounding  New 
York  community  to  come  in  and  harass  and  beat  the  Robeson 
caravan. 

Roger:    See,  I've  got  a  copy  of  this  article  I  wrote.   Just  the  title 
itself  says  "Peekskill  Prelude  to  Fascism"  by  Sidney  Roger.   I 
suppose  one  can  get  a  little  bit  hysterical  and  start  throwing 
names  around.   Labels  like  fascism.  When  I  was  a  young  boy  and 
got  beaten  up  by  a  bunch  of  brown  shirts  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  Hamburg,  I  saw  this  particular  kind  of  face  and  it  just  so 
happens  that  while  I  was  looking  for  this  article  I'd  once 
written,  I  saw  the  same  faces  in  a  picture  of  the  people  hooting 
and  shouting  and  thumbing  their  noses  there  at  Peekskill  and  with 
the  policeman  standing  there,  supposedly  holding  the  people  back 
but  with  a  great  big  smile  on  his  face. 

Shearer:   With  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Roger:    With  his  hands  in  his  pockets.   The  point  is  that  the  New  York 
state  troopers  actually  did  as  much  skull  cracking  as  anyone 
else,  when  they  waded  in  the  people  fighting,  they  made  sure  that 
the  people  who  were  being  attacked  were  also  attacked  by 
themselves. 

Shearer:   At  a  Bill  of  Rights  Conference  in  New  York  City  in  late  July, 
1949,  a  resolution  was  introduced  calling  for  freedom  for 
eighteen  Trotskyites,  convicted  in  1941  under  the  Smith  Act- 
under  the  same  provisions  currently  being  used  against  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  The  chairman  of  the  conference,  Paul 
J.  Ream,  argued  that  free  speech  should  never  be  denied  because 
of  a  difference  of  political  opinion. 

Roger:    I  was  there. 
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Shearer: 


Roger: 

Shearer: 
Roger: 


Duberman  quotes  Robeson  as  saying,  "Adherents  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  party  are  allies  of  fascism  who  want  to  destroy  the  new 
democracies  of  the  world.  Let's  not  get  confused.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  the  working  class."  And  so  forth. 


That's  what  I  was  going  to  talk  about, 
what  I  saw  and  heard. 

What  do  you  remember? 


I  was  going  to  tell  you 


That's  the  story  basically.   I  think  they  were  called  the 
Milwaukee  Eighteen.   They  were  tried  because  of  their  labor  union 
activities,  not  because  they  were  Trotskyites.  They  were  in  the 
Teamsters  union.  What  you've  got  there  is  right—except  with 
that  kind  of  reporting,  when  it's  compressed  that  way,  you  don't 
get  a  real  sense  of  the  shock  that  swept  that  audience  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence. 

It  seemed  perfectly  reasonable  because  the  same  Smith  Act 
was  being  used  against  the  eleven  leaders  of  the  Communist  party. 
The  Smith  Act  is  the  issue.   You  want  to  get  rid  of  the  act.   You 
want  to  have  that  damn  thing  turned  over.  The  act  is  bad,  no 
matter  who  it's  used  against,  because  the  act  says,  in  effect,  if 
you  are  charged  with  advocating  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force  of  violence,  you  can  use  that  kind  of  act  against  anyone. 

Professor  Thomas  Emerson  was  very  involved.   He's  from  Yale 
Law  School.  Deeply  involved  in  civil  liberties  in  the  largest 
sense.  He  wanted  to  see  the  Smith  Act  attacked  and  analyzed. 
Robeson  did  get  up.   Not  at  first,  but  finally  when  he  was 
encouraged.  You  have  to  experience  the  feeling  of  this  big 
audience,  most  of  whom  are  very  much  against  the  Smith  Act,  most 
of  whom  are  very  sympathetic  with  the  Communist  party  leaders. 
You  have  to  see  this  great,  enormous,  much-revered  man  walking  to 
the  stage;  standing  in  front  of  the  mike,  and  saying  some  of  the 
things  you  heard  him  say.   But  he  did  it  in  a  much  different 
fashion.   He  said  they  are  enemies  of  the  working  class.   He 
asked  the  question,  "Would  you  give  civil  rights  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan?"  And  everyone,  with  one  voice,  screamed,   "No!" 
Incidentally,  Thomas  Emerson,  the  lawyer,  might  give  civil  rights 
to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  That  in  itself  is  a  very  interesting, 
dangerous  area. 

Robeson  spoke  with  a  catch  in  his  voice  about  being  in  Spain 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.   He  said,  "I  was  in  Spain  during 
the  Civil  War  and  I  could  see  how  the  brave,  loyal  Spanish  people 
were  fighting  fascism  and  I  could  see  how  the  Trotskyites  in  the 
republic  of  Spain  were  doing  everything  possible  to  sabotage  the 
war.   Sabotage  the  fight  against  the  fascists  and  it  was  because 
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of  them  that  Franco  was  able  finally  to  win  and  destroy  the 
beautiful  Spanish  republic."  Did  he  forget  that  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  rehearsing  the  next  war  in  Spain?  Robeson  spoke 
with  tremendous  emotion.   He  was  effective.   Except  to  me  he  was 
disgusting. 

I  could  see  Thomas  Emerson,  standing  there  at  one 
microphone.   Robeson  was  at  another.   I  saw  Emerson  looking 
shocked  because  he  couldn't  believe  that  he  had  now  become  party 
to  an  attack  against  a  victim  of  the  same  terrible  law.  Of 
course,  it  was  absolutely  understood  that  the  resolution  of 
support  would  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down.  Let  the  damn 
Trotskyites  go  to  prison  was  what  they  were  voting  in  effect. 

I  was  simply  disgusted.   I  was  so  disgusted  because  the 
night  before  I  had  spoken  at  this  banquet  before  a  thousand 
people  about  my  experiences  before  the  Tenney  Committee.   Giving 
them  a  feeling  of  what's  happening  in  California.   This  is  1949. 
That  committee  appearance  was  two  years  earlier,  but  it  was  still 
alive  in  my  mind.  That  was  the  same  meeting,  by  the  way,  where 
Anna  Louise  Strong  walked  in  after  she'd  been  thrown  out  of 
Russia  and  nobody  would  even  look  up  at  her.   I  was  the  one 
person  who  walked  up  and  gave  her  a  kiss.   Everybody  looked  at  me 
as  if  I  was  nuts.  That's  a  story  I've  told  already.   But  the 
point  is  that  doctrinaire  people  are  not  to  be  changed.  At  that 
moment  I  thought  Robeson  was  disgusting. 

Shearer:   You  were  disgusted.  What  about  other  people  on  the  left? 

Roger:    I  don't  know  about  others  on  the  left.   If  they  were  Communists, 
or  Communist-party-influenced,  they  would  probably  go  along  and 
agree  with  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  went  to  another  meeting  where  Robeson  was  on  the  stage  and 
so  was  I.   The  only  difference  was  it  was  a  peace  conference  in 
Chicago.   I  was  doing  a  collection  pitch.   I  can  tell  you,  no 
crowd  is  more  rude  and  noisy  than  a  large  crowd  of  left-wingers 
who  haven't  seen  each  other  for  a  couple  of  years.   I  was  trying 
like  hell.   The  microphones  went  out  and  I  had  to  yell.   Nobody 
was  listening.   Robeson  was  there  to  sing  and  say  a  few  words, 
but  he  refused  to  jeopardize  his  voice.   He  stood  up  once  and 
waved  and  that  was  the  end.  That  meeting  didn't  make  any  sense 
and  my  yelling  damaged  my  throat  so  badly  that  I  had  to  see  a 
doctor  in  New  York  City. 
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Progressive  Party  Convention.  1952 


Roger:    In  1952  there  was  a  Progressive  party  convention.   I  went  there 
with  the  express  invitation  to  make  a  money-collecting  pitch.   I 
had  a  pretty  standard  routine  which  was,  "I  don't  want  to  hear 
the  sound  of  your  money.   I  just  want  to  see  a  sea  of  green.   I 
want  to  see  enough  green  to  make  me  seasick."  The  same  crap  used 
by  religious  tent  revivals.  Wave  the  bills.  You  start  with  a 
thousand.  Finally  everybody  waves. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  in  Chicago.  We  were  in  the  armory  which 
is  close  to  the  Loop.  Outside  it  must  have  been  over  100 
degrees.   Inside  the  armory  with  big  lights  down  on  the  stage,  it 
must  have  been  120  degrees  while  I  talked.   I  did  a  good  job. 
People  were  all  set  to  give  money.   I  wore  a  suit  and  melted  with 
sweat.  At  the  hotel,  the  bathroom  scale  showed  I'd  lost  twelve 
pounds  that  day. 

II 

Roger:    It  was  the  end  of  the  Progressive  party.   Conventions  are  made  up 
of  groups  and  cliques  who  have  different  aims.   Much  of  any 
convention  is  "behind  doors."  I  was  not  privy  to  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  doors  —  and  wasn't  interested.   The  idea  of 
nominating  Vincent  Hallinan  was  ridiculous.   He  had  the  money  to 
afford  it,  but  he  couldn't  be  there.   He  was  in  jail  for  contempt 
of  court  in  the  Bridges  case.   He  was  hardly  known.   It  was  a 
shot  in  the  dark. 

Shearer:   Who  nominated  him?  How  was  his  nomination  effected? 

Roger:    I  don't  remember.   He  ran  unopposed.   His  running  mate  was  a 
charming,  elderly  Negro  lady,  Charlotta  Bass,  publisher  of  a 
lively  Negro  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles.   Everyone  attempted  to 
keep  a  road  show  going,  an  illusion  that  there  still  was  a 
Progressive  party.   Wallace  was  long  out  of  the  picture.   After 
the  nominating  was  ended,  a  group  of  us  went  to  Studs  Terkel's 
house  in  Chicago.  He  had  thousands  of  jazz  recordings  on  all  the 
walls. 

Shearer:   Excuse  me.  Before  you  go  into  the  Studs  Terkel  story,  how  were 
you  involved  in  the  platform? 

Roger:    I  was  a  tired  observer  of  platform  planks  with  different  interest 
groups.   They  can  argue  all  day  at  committees  about  differences 
between  almost  equal  views.   One  word  can  create  a  three-hour 
discussion.   I  went  to  almost  every  meeting,  sat  for  a  half  hour 
and  went  to  something  else.   I  really  didn't  have  my  heart  in  it 
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as  I  did  in  the  Wallace  campaign.   I  knew  it  was  a  futile  effort. 
Let's  face  it,  the  purpose  of  a  third  party  in  this  country  is 
not  to  have  delusions  of  electing  a  president—but  to  reach  a 
public  that  will  listen  to  issues  that  are  not  usually  discussed. 
Wallace  was  known  and  could  speak  to  a  public  willing  to  listen. 
Hallinan  was  an  unknown  quantity.   It  was  a  futile  show.  Who 
could  listen  to  him  discussing  issues  while  he  was  in  prison? 

Shearer:   Right. 

Roger:    After  the  nominations,  Vivian  Hallinan  treated  a  group  of  us  to  a 
Chicago  steak  dinner.  The  manager  of  the  Progressive  party, 
"Beanie"  Baldwin,  came  along.   He  had  a  smooth,  soft  southern 
accent  and  a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  A  left-of-center  liberal 
with  an  understanding  of  politics  but  with  a  poor  batting 
average.   He  knew  there  was  no  chance.   In  any  case,  we  enjoyed 
an  evening  with  Mr.  Chicago—Studs  Terkel. 

The  next  night,  a  group  of  us  got  into  some  cars  and  were 
driven  to  the  South  Side,  a  black  district.  We  went  into  a 
pleasant  home,  about  two  flights  up  into  a  large  old  tenement. 
It  was  somewhere  near  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   Paul  Robeson 
was  speaking  about  the  Progressive  party  convention.  They  loved 
him.   I  don't  remember  him  singing  at  all. 

For  me,  the  captivating  part  was  driving  in  a  car  with 
Congressman  Vito  Marcantonio,  an  Italian,  born-and-raised  New 
Yorker,  whose  district  was  part  of  Harlem.  A  fascinating  guy, 
over  to  the  left,  but  I  doubt  he  was  ever  in  the  Communist  party 
--because  he  was  too  independent  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  such 
things  were  not  part  of  his  game.   His  game,  he  told  me,  was  to 
leave  Washington  by  train  every  Friday  afternoon  and  a  couple 
hours  later  at  Penn  Station,  he'd  grab  a  taxi  to  his  office  in 
Harlem.   The  office  would  open  when  he  got  there.   People  would 
line  up  to  talk  to  him:  I  got  a  kid  in  jail;  or  a  sister  that 
can't  get  in  school—that  kind  of  stuff.   Everyone  in  the 
neighborhood  could  come  and  talk  to  Vito  Marcantonio  with  their 
personal  problems.  A  rarity. 

I'd  met  him  once  before  when  I  went  to  Washington  one 
summer.   He  was  a  lawyer  and  was  arguing  a  case  at  a  hearing.   I 
came  in  and  I  had  a  suit  jacket  on  with  an  open  collar.   I  was 
the  only  one  in  that  courtroom.  As  I  walked  in,  everybody  turned 
to  look  at  me.   I  sat  down.  Marcantonio  looked  and  told  me  later 
when  I  met  him,  "I  thought  you  were  a  dick  from  New  York  because 
you  dress  like  one  with  that  jacket  and  open  collar." 

I  stayed  there  that  night  at  the  house  of  a  well-known  civil 
liberties  lawyer.  Marcantonio  came  over  to  watch  a  championship 
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heavyweight  fight  on  TV--I  think  between  Joe  Louis  and  Joe 
Walcott.   It  ended  with  a  knockout.  Vito  became  so  excited 
watching  this  fight.  He  talked  nonstop  to  the  men  on  the  screen 
--giving  advice  to  the  fighters.  You  knew  he  was  raised  on  the 
streets  by  the  way  he  talked  to  the  fighters . 

In  Chicago,  Marcantonio  was  with  me  and  two  others  on  our 
ride  to  the  south  side.  Vivian  Hallinan  and  others  were  in  other 
cars.  Marcantonio  kept  talking.  He  said,  "I  was  remembering 
just  today  when  I  was  a  kid  in  New  York."  Oh,  I  know  why,  we 
passed  a  neighborhood  which  was  obviously  Italian.   "I  was  raised 
in  New  York  in  an  Italian  neighborhood.   I  was  about  fifteen." 
He  said  his  father,  brothers,  and  male  relatives  were  all  members 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy.  He  said,  "They'd  always  place  me  at  the 
door  at  the  Sons  of  Italy  meetings.   As  each  member  came  in 
through  the  door,  I  used  to  say  'Okay,  put  the  guns  there.'   They 
would  take  out  guns,  knives,  whatever  they  had,  and  put  them  on 
the  table.   I'd  watch  the  guns  through  the  whole  meeting.  When 
they  left  they'd  each  pick  up  whatever  they  had  and  walk  out." 
He  made  it  sound  humorous.   I  don't  think  it's  funny,  but  he  got 
a  big  laugh  out  of  it. 

Shearer:   Just  a  little  footnote  on  the  delegation—who  stood  in  for 

Hallinan?  Did  Mrs.  Hallinan  give  the  acceptance  speech?  Did  she 
have  any  hope? 

Roger:    Do  you  know  what  happens?  You've  heard  the  phrase,  "Hope  springs 
eternal?"  I  think  just  the  fact  that  you  have  a  glimmer-- that 
your  name  will  be  put  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  something  saying 
"candidate  for  president"--creates  a  kind  of  divine  aura  in  your 
life  for  a  few  moments .   I  have  no  idea  if  she  had  any  hope  but 
she  was  very  excited  and  the  family  was  pleased.   I  always  liked 
Vince's  buccaneerish  qualities. 

Shearer:   Did  he  take  a  lot  of  convincing  to  run? 

Roger:    I  doubt  that  he  took  any  convincing.   I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
he  suggested  it.   I'm  sure  Vincent  was  the  only  possible 
candidate  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  pay  his  own  way. 
They  couldn't  have  started  a  campaign  without  some  seed  money. 

I'll  give  you  an  example  how  I  got  involved.   I  told  you 
earlier  about  giving  Bridges  some  practice  for  the  Mike  Wallace 
interview.   I  have  a  whole  tape  here  where  I  spent  a  day  with 
Vincent  making  speeches.  We  listened  to  the  tape  and  I  gave  him 
some  ideas  and  hints  about  the  most  effective  way  to  speak  in 
public.   Several  places  I  would  ask  a  question  as  if  at  a  press 
conference  and  see  how  well  he  answered  the  question.   How  well 
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could  he  speak  and  express  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
didn't  have  the  jargon  of  the  courts  to  deal  with. 


Did  you  instruct  him  to  avoid  the  "kreplach"  story? 
to  the  Bridges  case  jury? 


The  one  told 


I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  should  have  said,  "If  you  must,  do  it  in 
three  minutes,  not  three  hours."  Oh,  the  upshot  of  the  campaign 
was  a  final  nail  in  the  Progressive  party's  coffin.   The 
Hallinan-Bass  ticket  got  less  than  a  petty  200,000  votes 
nationally. 

I  believe  there  was  another  item  about  Robeson.   Oh,  yes. 
There  was  a  concert  at  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College  for  some  worthy 
cause,  and  I  agreed  to  do  a  collection  pitch.   I  don't  remember 
who  sponsored  it  or  why,  but  when  it  was  over  I  again  had  a  sore 
throat  and  fever.   I  got  up  and  said,  "Excuse  me,  I'm  going  to 
have  to  leave  now.   Thank  you  very  much."  I  said,  "Thank  you, 
Paul.   I'm  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave,  but  someone  is  taking  me 
to  their  home  in  Petaluma  to  let  me  sleep."  As  I  was  leaving  the 
hall  Paul  got  up  to  the  microphone  and  said,  "One  minute,  Sid. 
I'd  like  to  sing  the  song  that  you  love  so  much."  As  I  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  hall,  he  sang  "Curly  Headed  Baby."  I  walked  out 
of  there  weeping  I  was  so  moved.   He  did  it  so  sweetly.   This 
powerful  man  could  be  such  a  gentle  man.   He  did  it  with  a  soft 
voice,  as  if  he  was  putting  me  to  bed.   It  was  a  wonderful 
moment . 


Robeson  Fund  Raiser  Leads  to  Insurance  Cancellation 


Roger:    Now  we  have  another  event  which  is  different.   Robeson  could  not 
find  a  place  to  sing  and  meet  people.   Hazel  and  I  had  a  big  old 
house  on  Francisco  Street  between  Grove  and  Milvia,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Shearer:  Was  this  after  the  Berkeley  High  event? 

Roger:  Yes.  After  the  Berkeley  High.  It  was  the  later  fifties  because 
I  know  the  house.  Somebody  helped  work  on  an  invitation  to  come 
and  meet  Paul  Robeson  who  would  speak  and  sing  at  our  house. 

Shearer:  And  this  was  a  fund  raising  or-- 

Roger:    Everything  was  a  fund  raiser.  Could  very  well  have  been  for  the 
National  Negro  Labor  Congress.  We  got  the  house  cleaned  up. 
Everybody's  working.  At  one  point  early  in  the  morning,  I  went 
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down  to  the  back  yard  to  see  that  everything  looked  all  right. 
You  know,  neat.  Raked  and  all  that.   I  noticed  the  sewer  pipe 
was  leaking.  We  dug  down  fast  and  I  got  a  clay  pipe.   I  tried  to 
put  it  in.   In  the  process  the  whole  thing  collapsed.   Ever  have 
that  happen? 

I  know  what  it  can  smell  like. 


The  clay  pipes . 
people  there. 

Oh,  Lord. 


We  knew  there  would  to  be  sixty  or  seventy 


We  dug  about  fifty  feet  of  deep  ditch.  The  boys  and  I.   Somebody 
else  came  and  helped  us.  We  dug  a  ditch  and  sprinkled  chloride 
of  lime.   The  works.   Nobody  had  the  remotest  idea  how  close  we 
were  to  a  disaster  [laughs].   Boy,  I  dug  for  my  life.   Nobody 
knew. 

It  was  a  very  nice  meeting.   He  sang  a  few  songs  and  spoke. 
The  speech  was  always  the  same.   Full  of  passion  and  rising  to  a 
crescendo  and  really  banging  his  hands  on  the  table  —  and  saying 
people  of  the  world  must  unite  against  oppression.   I  can  almost 
give  you  the  words.   The  great  Soviet  people  bleeding  to  help  the 
world  in  peace.   The  people  of  every  country  in  the  world  he 
could  think  of,  he  would  name.   In  this  country  the  fine  English, 
Irish  and  Scottish  folk—people  from  Wales  who  dug  the  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Hungary  and  Turkey  who  worked  the 
mills  in  Gary,  Indiana.  The  Chinese  who  died  building  the 
railroads,  our  American  Indian  brothers  whose  soil  was  stolen  by 
greedy  speculators—on  and  on.  That  kind  of  speech  today  seems 
almost  like  a  caricature;  almost  like  a  foreign  language  now,  but 
they  were  wonderful  and  he  spoke  them  beautifully  and  with 
passion. 

Oh,  yes.   There  is  an  interesting  aftermath.   You  know  the 
great  Berkeley  Co-op.   I  had  a  car.   We  were  insured  by  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  which  was  a  co-op  insurance.   You 
bought  it  at  the  credit  union. 

Was  it  Twin  Pines?  Was  that  the  name  of  it? 

I  think  that  sounds  right.  About  two  weeks  after  the  fund  raiser 
I  got  a  statement  in  the  mail  that  this  was  a  notice  that  my  car 
insurance  is  being  cancelled.   I  couldn't  figure  it.   I  had  no 
moving  violations,  no  accidents.   We  had  a  neighbor—Israeli 
couple— he  was  doing  postdoctoral  research  at  the  University  of 
California  and  had  a  job  to  teach  biostatistics  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.   This  woman,  I  forget  her  name,  heavy  Israeli 
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accent,  she  sees  me  walking  by  on  the  street  and  she  comes  out 
and  says,  "Let  me  tell  you  something  that  happened.   I  was  so 
angry,  you  can't  believe  it."  She  said  that  about  two  weeks  ago, 
a  man  came  to  her  door  and  wanted  to  talk  to  me.   She  said,  "He 
asked  me,  'Did  you  ever  see  any  Negro  people  in  this  house  next 
door?1   Your  house,"  she  says  to  me.   "I  said,  'What  do  you  want 
to  know?'   He  said,  'I'm  from  the  insurance  company.   I  want  to 
know  did  you  ever  see  any  Negro  people  there.1"  She  said,  "I 
picked  up  a  broom  and  I  chased  him  out  of  the  house.   I  was  going 
to  hit  him  with  that  broom,"  she  said.   "He  had  no  right  to  ask 
me  a  question  like  that." 

A  week  later  my  insurance  is  cancelled.   I  went  down  to  the 
Twin  Pines,  the  Co-op,  and  I  asked  the  insurance  man  there,  a  guy 
I'd  known  for  years.   He  said,  "I  can't  believe  we'd  ever  do  a 
thing  like  that."  He  said,  "I  have  no  way  of  finding  out  because 
you  know  the  investigation  is  done  by  someone  else."  I  called  a 
good  friend,  Ben  Goldfarb,  an  insurance  agent,  in  Oakland.   He 
called  me  back  in  about  a  day  and  said,  "Absolutely  your 
insurance  was  cancelled  because  you  had  a  house  full  of  Negro 
people.   I  know  that  for  a  fact,  and  you  can't  get  any  more 
insurance  from  them."  He  said,  "Don't  worry,  I'll  take  care  of 
you,"  and  he  did.   That  is  about  forty  years  ago  and  I  still  have 
insurance  with  Ben  Goldfarb.   Just  incidentally. 

Isn't  that  something. 

Yes.   But  can  you  imagine  an  organization  like  the  Co-op  being  in 
a  position  where  they  have  no  control.   The  theory  is  they  did  a 
real  check  on  me  to  find  out  if  had  I  had  a  ticket  or  an 
accident.   Nothing.  No  observable  reason  except  I  had  a  house-- 

You  had  a  party. 

A  party  and  there  were  a  lot  of  black  as  well  as  white  people  in 
it.  Wasn't  a  noisy,  late-night  party.   It  was  a  genteel  party. 
The  sewage  did  not  do  it. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Robeson? 

I'm  not  too  sure.   I  remember  once  I  was  told  he  was  over  at  the 
Hallinan's  house  in  Marin  County.   But  I  was  also  told  that  he 
didn't  seem  able  to  recognize  his  old  friends  and  something  was 
very  wrong. 

He  was  ill  off  and  on. 

Yes.   For  a  long  time.   I  believe  Robeson  will  be  rediscovered. 
Rarely  in  a  lifetime  is  there  that  particular  kind  of  energy 
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brought  before  people.   Actor.   Singer.   Speaker.   A  feeling 
person.  You  don't  have  to  agree  with  a  lot  of  things,  but  that 
exchange  of  energy- -going  between  the  singer  and  the  hearer,  the 
actor  and  the  audience—that  particular  energy,  that  particular 
feeling  is  such  a  rarity  that  I'm  convinced  another  generation 
will  rediscover  him.   I'd  recorded  him  in  1951  and  I  played  the 
tape  of  him  singing  and  speaking  to  a  couple  of  classes  that  I 
taught  at  the  University  of  California.   I  mentioned  this  class 
before—the  young  labor  leadership  group.  They  were  fascinated 
by  his  energy  and  his  courage. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  do  a  film  on  the  life  of  Paul 
Robeson  now  that  we  have  this  wonderful  crop  of  black  actors  and 
directors. 


Roger:    And  people  who  know  how  to  put  a  film  together,  a  new  generation 
of  people  who  know  the  movie  business.   I  saw  a  film  made  in  New 
York  on  Paul  Robeson.   All  very  laudatory.   Very  sentimental. 
Very  loving.   There  were  some  great  shots  from  old  film.   A  lot 
of  interesting  stuff.   But  you  can't  make  just  a  sweet, 
laudatory,  sentimental  thing  about  such  a  remarkably  complex 
human  being. 


A  Frank  Talk  with  Revels  Cayton  about  Paul  Robeson 
[Interview  17:  May  15,  1990]  ## 


Shearer:   I  understand  you  had  lunch  with  Revels  Cayton  on  Monday,  and  you 
talked  frankly  with  him  about  Robeson. 

Roger:    Yes.   I  had  lunch  with  Revels  Cayton  and  Jim  San  Jule.   Jim 

managed  my  radio  program  for  the  unions  from  1945  to  1951,  after 
which  things  went  to  pieces,  when  Bridges  went  to  jail  and  I  lost 
my  spot  on  radio  and  so  forth.   I'd  bump  into  him  in  recent  years 
only  at  memorial  meetings.  That's  what  happens  to  old-timers— 
they  usually  meet  when  someone  dies.   When  Jim  asked  if  I'd  like 
to  see  Revels  I  was  delighted.   Cayton  in  a  sense  was  very  much 
the  manager  of  Paul  Robeson  for  many  years— a  kind  of  a  commissar 
and  companion. 

Many  years  ago  I  recall  saying  angrily  to  Revels,  "I  think 
you  fucked  Robeson  all  over  the  place  when  it  came  to  giving  him 
advice."  Robeson  seemed  insensitive  so  often,  talking  to  people 
who  weren't  the  least  bit  interested  in  his  repeated 
glorification  of  the  Soviet  Union.   He  lost  so  many  audiences,  I 
felt. 
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Shearer:   Was  this  because  Cay ton  was  himself  a  Party  member? 

Roger:    I  don't  know;  he  leaned  strongly  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Party  and  used  the  same  jargon,  so  I  made  assumptions—but  I 
never  ask.   I've  been  amazed  that  so  many  bright,  creative  people 
could  have  been  bamboozled  by  the  Party  for  so  long.   Robeson 
wasn't  a  Party  member  according  to  those  who  knew  him,  but  he 
used  the  same  jargon  and  repeated  the  same  basic  ideas.   Cay ton 
insisted  he  tried  to  put  Robeson  on  a  different  path.   He  said,  I 
told  Paul  many  times  to  be  more  aware  of  the  people  you're 
talking  to.   If  you  talk  to  someone  in  the  NAACP--whose  main 
interest  was  the  plight  of  the  black  people—you  don't  have  to 
talk  about  the  great  Soviet  people.   Paul  felt  deeply  the 
Russians  were  the  first  people  who  treated  him  well. 

Shearer:   Did  Cayton's  advice  to  Robeson  surprise  you? 

Roger:    Well,  it  didn't  surprise  me  because  I  heard  it  before.  I  can  see 
from  the  recent  biography  on  Robeson  by  Martin  Duberman  that 
Communist  party  leaders  were  often  irritated  because  Robeson  had 
a  wide  audience  and  yet  would  often  go  off  into  tangents.  At 
some  point  some  party  hack  told  him,  "Why  don't  you  stick  to 
singing  and  stop  talking  for  a  while?"  He  was  deeply  hurt  and 
told  them  he  will  not  just  stick  to  singing.   In  1951,  when  I 
recorded  Paul's  concert  and  speech  at  a  convention  of  the  Marine 
Cooks  and  Stewards  Union,  he  said,  "If  people  want  me  just  to 
sing  pretty  songs,  I  won't  do  that.   I'm  going  to  say  what  I 
believe." 

Revels  Cayton  was  introduced  at  that  MC&S  meeting  as  the 
outstanding  black  leader  in  the  trade  unions,  and  got  a  standing 
ovation.   He  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  the  first  black  man 
to  become  a  leader  in  the  Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific. 
That  was  in  the  thirties,  when  most  seafaring  unions  practiced 
racial  discrimination.   Cayton  came  from  distinguished  forebears 
and  was  sophisticated  and  a  terrific  speaker.   He  was  the 
grandson  of  Hiram  Revels,  the  black  senator  from  Mississippi 
during  the  Reconstruction.   His  brother,  Horace  Cayton,  was  a 
well-known  sociologist  and  writer. 

Revels  was  now  eighty-three  years  old  but  his  memory  was 
clear.   He  recalled  that  I  was  unhappy  that  union  men  would 
accept  political  jobs  as  a  reward  for  supporting  a  candidate.   I 
felt  unionists  should  be  independent  from  political  rewards,  but 
I  knew  many  members  of  the  ILWU  had  been  given  some  cushy  jobs. 
ILWU  policy  called  for  political  independence— to  support 
candidates  who  were  clearly  pro-labor,  and  not  by  party  labels. 
When  Congressman  John  Shelley  was  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
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he  named  Revels  as  advisor  on  minority  affairs.  Revels  was 
called  the  "vice-mayor"  for  Shelley  and  later  for  Mayor  Alioto. 

At  our  lunch,  in  any  case,  he  said  he  realized  Robeson  had 
been  used  by  the  Communist  party.  But  Robeson  wouldn't  take 
orders  from  anybody.  He  had  his  own  agenda.  A  curious  incident 
happened  the  next  day  when  I  bumped  into  an  old  friend--a  class-A 
lithographer,  who  had  been  an  organizer  for  the  Printers  Union  in 
New  York  and  also  an  active  member  of  the  Communist  party.   I 
mentioned  my  talk  with  Cay ton  and  asked,  "Did  you  ever  feel  that 
Robeson  was  exploited  by  the  Communist  party?"   "Exploited!"  he 
said,  "They  crucified  that  guy!" 

Shearer:  What  instances  come  to  mind  of  possible  exploitation? 

Roger:   I  can  give  you  a  general  answer.  Robeson  lost  a  big  audience 
that  loved  him  as  a  singer  and  actor  and  revered  him  as  a 
personality;  people  who  may  have  seen  him  in  movies  or  heard  him 
sing.  He  lost  many  because  he  didn't  understand  that  they 
wouldn't  always  welcome  everything  he  believed  and  said. 


Robeson  and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 


Roger:    Remember  he  was  ahead  of  his  times.   Long  before  the  civil  rights 
movement  he  preached  ideas  that  young  people  who  came  along  later 
were  surprised  that  they  didn't  discover  these  ideas.  You  know 
how  young  people  think  they  invented  everything.   He  had 
opportunities  to  speak  about  himself  as  a  Negro  to  large 
audiences—people  who  had  seen  him  in  Othello,  for  example,  who 
might  be  interested  in  his  feelings  about  being  a  black  man  in  a 
white  man's  theater  world.   Paul  seemed  so  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  he  must  speak  constantly  about  a  better  society  in  Russia 
that  he  lost  chances  to  have  an  educational  impact  on  many  more 
people.   I  think  Cayton  indoctrinated  Robeson  but  forgot  to  tell 
him  that  a  preacher  must  speak  in  a  language  people  can 
understand—that  is  relevant  to  their  lives. 

Once,  Paul  was  quoted  all  over  the  world,  saying  that 
American  Negroes  would  never  fight  against  the  Soviet  Union.   It 
was  at  a  huge  mass  meeting  in  Paris,  sometime  in  the  fifties.   It 
was  a  total  misquote  by  the  Associated  Press.   But  when  Paul 
became  passionate  and  angry  and  shouted  with  his  magnificent 
basso  his  words  could  easily  be  misquoted.   Cayton  could  see  how 
influential  Paul  could  be  and  should  have  recognized  dangerous 
signposts  before  it  was  too  late.   Remember  this  was  when  the 
cold  war  was  in  full  hue  and  cry. 
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I'll  give  you  an  example  of  what  could  have  been.  Let's  say 
he  would  have  gone  to  a  Yale  School  of  Drama  to  talk  about  doing 
Othello.   Or  to  other  schools  in  London  or  New  York.  And  then 
talked  about  racism  in  America  and  the  problems.  Could  he  have 
affected  the  people  at  Yale  School  of  Drama?  Of  course!   If  he'd 
spoken  to  folks  who  loved  his  "Old  Man  River"  and  then  talked 
about  the  hardships  of  being  a  black  person  in  America  and  about 
the  need  to  be  able  to  vote,  to  live  in  equality  in  everyday 
life- -and  so  much  more. 

Shearer:   Interesting.   Robeson  was  a  scholarly  man.  Wide  range  in  reading 
and  superb  intellect.   I  get  the  sense  from  the  Duberman  book 
that  he  felt  himself  gifted  and  blessed  in  his  path;  that  his 
sense  of  himself  and  his  place  in  history  and  in  American  society 
at  that  time  was  formed  partly  by  the  Harlem  Renaissance  notion 
that  one  makes  a  way  for  the  rest  of  the  race  by  being  the  best 
person  he  can  be. 

Roger:    Absolutely.   It  was  even  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 

intellectuals  from  the  Harlem  Renaissance  were  influenced  by  the 
Communist  party.  Many  felt  it  could  represent  a  marvel  of  what 
life  could  be  like  in  America.   Eventually,  most  got  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  paranoid  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.   Paul  was 
well  read  and  thoughtful,  but  there  is  nothing  more  seductive 
than  the  feedback  you  get  when  you  preach  to  the  already 
converted.   You  love  an  audience  that  stands  and  cheers  because 
they  agree  from  the  start! 

Actually,  even  when  he  was  famous,  long  before  he  became 
political,  Paul  was  treated  badly,  because  of  his  color.   In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  England  and  France,  not  only 
Russia,  he  was  honored  and  acclaimed.   In  Wales  he  made  a  movie 
with  Welsh  coal  miners—and  they  sang  together.  A  lovely  film. 
But  in  enlightened  San  Francisco  he  could  not  get  served  in  a 
good  Italian  restaurant  in  North  Beach. 

Shearer:   I  understand  the  other  part  of  your  conversation  with  Cayton 
dealt  with  Harry  Bridges. 

Roger:    I  remember  a  period—in  the  late  forties—when  Cayton  was 

involved  in  developing  the  National  Negro  Congress  and  creating 
separate  black  caucuses  within  unions.   Bridges  and  Goldblatt  saw 
it  as  a  form  of  separation,  potentially  weakening  control  by  the 
rank  and  file  in  a  democratic  union.   I  suspect  they  weren't 
happy  seeing  any  interference  with  their  control. 

Revels  thought  Bridges  had  turned  his  back  on  him  and  he  had 
to  go  to  work  in  a  mundane  job.   He  worked  out  of  Warehouse 
Union,  ILWU  Local  6;  I  was  working  out  of  the  clerks'  hiring 
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hall.   We  bumped  into  each  other  on  a  job  and  Revels  said 
something  like:  "Here  we  are,  both  of  us;  you're  not  on  radio 
anymore  and  I'm  not  travelling  around  with  Paul."  I  reminded  him 
at  lunch  that  he  told  me,  "I  can  still  talk  up  a  storm."  Revels 
said,  "My  God  what  a  memory.  That's  exactly  the  words  I  used." 
And  he  did  talk  up  at  union  meetings  and  very  quickly  was  in 
leadership. 

Sometime  later,  as  editor  of  The  Dispatcher.  I  publicized  a 
very  imaginative  development  of  moderate  income  housing,  "Saint 
Francis  Square."  Lou  Goldblatt  first  dreamed  up  this  project  for 
working-class  people  to  live  in  modern  cooperative  housing.  The 
ILWU  and  the  employers  used  union  pension  funds  as  seed  money  to 
start  the  development  and  to  this  day,  three  decades  later,  it's 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.   It's  still  run  by  the  residents 
in  a  democratic  style.   Revels  Cayton,  with  organizational 
abilities,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  project  and  only  later 
took  political  jobs  from  Mayors  Shelley  and  Alioto. 
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